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PREFACE. 


THIS  volume  completes  the  author's  intended  contributions  to  the 
Biography  of  the  Women  of  the  Reformation.  It  embraces  the 
principal  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  so  large  a 
field,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  author  to  content  himself  simply 
with  a  selection  of  lives.  In  some  of  the  sections,  as  in  those  of 
Switzerland  and  Spain,  he  has  nearly  exhausted  his  materials;  but 
in  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  sections,  sketches  of  other 
female  worthies,  furnishing  biographical  matter  of  varied  interest, 
might  have  been  given ;  and  as  to  some  of  the  lives  introduced,  as 
those  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Kene"e,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  and  Olympia  Morata,  the  materials  are  so  abundant,  that 
•  to  make  full  use  of  them  would  require  for  each  biography  a  separate 
volume. 

Though  this  volume  has  swelled  to  a  considerable  size,  yet,  from 
the  wide  extent  of  ground  which  the  author's  inquiries  have  covered, 
much  of  the  pains  and  labour  employed  in  its  composition  have 
consisted,  not  in  enlarging,  but  in  keeping  it  down  to  its  present 
dimensions.  In  the  introductory  chapters,  the  results  of  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  reading,  which  was  necessary  to  give  an  histori- 
cally accurate  representation,  had  to  be  stated  within  ,small  compass. 
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Then,  as  to  the  memoirs  themselves,  to  select  from  large  and 
widely-spread  materials — to  be  able  to  judge  in  what  parts  of  the 
story  greater  detail  ought  to  be  given,  and  in  what  parts  it  was 
proper  to  compress — in  short,  to  seize  upon  the  most  salient  passages, 
and  yet  to  bring  the  whole  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible, 
without,  however,  falling  into  the  mistake  of  making  the  narrative 
too  general,  and  therefore  uninteresting  and  uninstructive— which, 
at  least,  has  been  the  author's  endeavour — are  points  which  required 
much  consideration,  and,  indeed,  a  full  examination  of  the  materials 
for  each  life,  even  when  only  a  part  could  be  brought  into  the  nar- 
rative. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent  presents  a 
dark  and  melancholy  retrospect.  The  calamities  caused  by  the 
sanguinary  persecuting  efforts  made  to  crush  it  in  all  the  countries 
to  whose  history,  at  that  period,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is 
directed  in  this  volume,  form  a  detail  resembling  Ezekiel's  roll,  on 
which  was  written,  within  and  without,  "  Lamentations,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe."  The  maxim  of  Tertullian,  who  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church,  has  been  often  quoted  ;  and  in  many  instances  per- 
secution has  been  the  means  of  raising  up  new  converts  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  by  calling  forth  sympathy  on  its  side.  But  the  maxim  has. 
not  been  always  verified  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Persecution  kept 
back  the  Eeformation  for  ages.  It  was  this  chiefly  or  only  which 
prevented  the  Waldenses  in  Italy,  the  Albigenses  in  France,  the 
Wickliffites  in  England,  and  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  from  achiev- 
ing at  an  earlier  date  the  work  which  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
achieved  in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  at  the  period  of  the  Eefor- 
mation, persecution,  if  not  equally  exterminating  in  its  effects  as  in 
the  times  preceding,  yet  did  immense  mischief  in  every  country  of 
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Europe.  In  some  countries,  as  Spain  and  Italy,  to  which  France 
might  almost  be  added,  it  altogether  suppressed  the  Reformation, 
and  in  others,  where  less  fatal,  it  obstructed  its  success  and  blighted 
its  prosperity.  Had  it  not  been  for  persecution,  the  new  faith, 
from  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  awakened,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  embraced  within  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  the  Anti- 
christian  system  have  been  completely  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  few 
relics  of  its  former  greatness  floating  like  the  fragments  of  a  ship- 
wreck on  the  tide  of  time,  some  generations,  it  might  be,  after. 

A  popular  apology,  now  not  uncommonly  put  forth  for  the  per- 
secutors, is  that  those  times  were  barbarous ;  that  the  cruelties  at 
which  we  now  shudder  were  but  little  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  that  age,  and  that,  therefore,  taking  this  and  the  then  pre- 
valent ignorance  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  toleration  into  ac- 
count, it  is  to  treat  the  persecutors  unjustly  to  measure  their  crimi- 
nality by  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  feelings  of  this  enlightened 
and  free  country  in  this  nineteenth  century.  That  this  apology  pro- 
ceeds so  far  upon  grounds  which  relieve  the  guilt  of  the  persecutors 
from  some  aggravations  which,  in  other  circumstances,  it  might 
have  had,  is  readily  granted ;  but  that  it  is  entitled  to  less  weight 
than  is  often  claimed  for  and  conceded  to  it,  there  are  many  grave 
considerations  which  go  to  prove,  though  within  the  limited  space 
of  a  preface  only  a  few  words  can  be  said,  in  confirmation  of  this 
assertion.  In  the  first  place,  the  force  of  the  apology  is  greatly 
weakened  from  the  fact  that  barbarous  as  those  times  were,  the 
public  mind  often  did  not  come  up  in  point  of  cruelty  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  persecutors,  who  frequently,  by  their  atrocious 
deeds,  excited  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  and  abhorrence.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  first  erection  of  the  modern  Inquisition  in  Ara- 
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gon,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Papal 
and  royal  authority,  even  when  the  avowed  object  was  simply  to 
persecute  the  Jews,  whom  all  hated,  it  met  with  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition  from  all  ranks  in  that  kingdom.  Again,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  was  the  hatred  with 
which  the  populace  of  Eome  regarded  the  Inquisition,  that  they 
rose  up  in  tumult,  liberated  the  prisoners  detained  in  its  dun- 
geons, wounded  the  grand  inquisitor,  burned  the  house  to  the 
ground,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  involving  the 
principal  convent  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  same  fate.  Farther, 
in  the  civil  wars  occasioned  by  the  struggles  for  reformation, 
there  was,  besides  attachment  to  the  new  faith,  another  element 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  standard  of  the  Reformed  in  all  the 
countries  in  which  these  civil  wars  broke  out — in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  Germany — and  that  element  was  the  detestation 
entertained  against  the  tyranny  and  barbarities  of  the  persecutors 
by  large  bodies  of  the  people.  The  persecutors,  then,  even  when 
measured  by  their  own  age,  not  by  ours,  stand  forth  hardened  and 
sanguinary  culprits.  Secondly,  another  consideration  which  greatly 
lessens  the  weight  of  the  plea  adverted  to,  in  extenuation  of  the 
criminality  of  the  persecutors,  is,  that  much  of  the  barbarous  state 
of  feeling,  on  the  existence  of  which  the  apology  rests,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  Popish  priesthood,  who  were  the  main-springs  of  the  perse- 
cutions. At  those  times  and  in  those  places  in  which  the  passions 
of  the  people  were  most  excited  against  heresy  and  heretics,  the 
priests  were  the  chief  instruments  in  infusing  into  their  minds  this 
fanatical  malignancy.  As  a  proof  of  this,  not  to  mention  the  num- 
berless examples  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  history  of  every 
country  of  Europe  at  that  period,  let  it  only  be  noted,  that  opposed 
as  the  population  of  Aragon  were  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
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Inquisition,  yet,  after  it  had,  by  the  influence  of  the  Dominican 
monks,  been  introduced,  the  people  at  length,  familiarized  with  its 
cruelties  and  tutored  by  the  priesthood,  became  not  only  reconciled 
to  it,  but  regarded  it  as  a  Divine  institution,  and  witnessed  the  ap- 
palling horrors  of  its  executions  unmoved,  and  even  with  a  savage 
satisfaction. 

Only  a  few  of  the  characters  described  in  this  volume  were 
among  the  number  who  suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  the  Eefor- 
mation;  but  nearly  all  of  them  suffered  more  or  less,  in  one  form  or 
another,  in  that  cause,  and  they  were  all  of  congenial  spirit,  cha- 
ractei'ized  by  high  Christian  principle,  ardent  piety,  and  deep 
benevolent  sympathies.  Some  of  them  were  endowed  with  great 
talents  and  strong  energy  of  character;  and  those  who  suffered  to 
the  death  furnish  some  of  the  noblest  examples  on  record  of  woman's 
Christian  endurance  and  intrepid  devotion  to  the  Truth. 

To  the  attention  of  Woman  especially,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
these  Biographies  will  commend  themselves.  In  countries  such  as 
this,  where  the  Eeformation  has  triumphed,  its  benign  influences 
have  descended  richly  in  blessings  upon  her.  It  has  abolished 
the  confessional,  and  no  priest  may  now  extort  from  her  the  in- 
most secrets  of  her  breast.  It  has  delivered  her  from  the  super- 
stitious terrors  by  which,  from  the  sensibility  of  her  nature,  she 
is  so  liable  to  be  enthralled.  It  has  rescued  her  from  the  tram- 
mels of  monasticism  and  celibacy,  so  that,  with  a  pure  conscience, 
she  may  now  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  occupy  her  fitting 
position  as  a  wife  and  mother.  Now,  in  following  her  convictions, 
she  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  peril  of  imprisonment,  of  torture,  or 
of  the  stake,  or  doomed  to  see  the  field,  the  scaffold,  or  her  own 
hearth  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  brothers  or  sisters,  her  husband 
or  children,  for  these,  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  were  the 
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tender  mercies  of  .Romanism  to  woman.  Nor  is  Rome  even  now 
governed  by  anything  like  a  tolerant  spirit.  For  woman,  in  the 
present  day,  to  read  the  Bible  or  to  circulate  Italian  New  Testa- 
ments or  Italian  tracts  in  Italy,  would  be  to  land  herself  in  a  prison. 
If  such,  then,  are  the  blessings  which  woman  derives  from  the  Re- 
formation,  may  it  not  be  expected  that  she  will  cordially  sympathize 
with  those  noble  specimens  of  her  sex  who,  by  their  affectionate 
ministry,  sustained  the  fortitude  and  the  constancy  of  the  great 
master  spirits  of  the  Reformation,  or  who  themselves  put  forth  no 
ordinary  exertions,  and  courageously  encountered  no  ordinary  dan- 
gers and  sufferings  in  the  arduous  conflict  ? 

EDINBURGH,  November  17,  1856. 
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"  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt;  Thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted 
it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the 
land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the 
goodly  cedars"  (Psalm  Ixxx.  8-10). 

"  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream. 
Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing:  then  said  they 
among  the  heathen,  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad"  (Psalm  cxxvi.  1-3). 


*  * 


INTRODUCTION. 


,UCH  miscellaneous  particulars  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Reformation  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  lives 
of  the  German  ladies  here  brought  upon  the  stage, 
will  engage  our  attention  in  this  introduction.  These 
topics,  while  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal events  by  which  these  ladies  were  surrounded,  and  in  which  they 
felt  deeply  interested,  will  show  us  how  God  in  his  providence 
raised  up  instruments  for  promoting  and  accomplishing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany;  how  he  long  watched  over  and  protected  it  in 
that  country;  and  yet  how,  in  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  ways, 
Germany  was  at  last  involved  in  the  most  terrible  calamities,  from 
the  desperate  attempts  made  to  suppress  the  Reformation  within  its 
borders. 

First  of  all,  passing  over  the  various  causes  which  contributed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  we  shall  attend 
to  what  immediately  occasioned  it.  This  was  the  scandalous  sale 
of  indulgences. 

Leo  X.,  a  Florentine  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Medici,  then 
occupied  the  pontifical  throne,  which  he  had  ascended  in  1513,  upon 
the  death  of  Julius  II.  This  pontiff  was  prodigal  in  his  expenditure, 
and  soon  felt  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  necessities.  His  fondness 
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for  luxury  and  splendour,  in  which  his  court  rivalled  all  the  other 
courts  of  Europe — his  extravagance  in  lavishing  wealth  upon  his 
relations  and  courtezans — his  munificent  patronage  of  the  arts  and 
literature — the  large  expenses  incurred  by  the  war  he  carried  on 
in  Italy — all  these  caused  him  an  enormous  outlay,  for  which  the. 
revenues  of  the  church,  previously  much  exhausted  by  the  licen- 
tiousness and  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  VI. 
and  Julius  II.,  were  inadequate.  He  was,  besides,  desirous  of  com- 
pleting the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  which  his  predecessor, 
Julius  II.,  had  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  How  was  he,  then,  to  re- 
plenish his  exhausted  coffers,  and  provide  for  all  the  demands  made 
upon  his  purse?  Such  was  the  practical  question  which  pressed  it- 
self upon  his  attention.  The  sale  of  indulgences  offered  a  ready  means 
of  supplying  what  he  needed.  This  expedient  was  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  the 
practice  of  preceding  pontiffs.  The  church  taught  that  the  sufferings 
and  satisfactions  of  Christ,  together  with  such  voluntary  penances  and 
pious  deeds  as  were  performed  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints, 
are  collected  into  one  vast  treasury  of  merits,  which  being  applied 
after  the  eternal  punishment  has  been  remitted  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  remits  the  temporal  punishment  which  behoved  otherwise  to 
be  suffered  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  that 
this  precious  inexhaustible  treasury,  at  first  intrusted  to  St.  Peter  as 
its  guardian  and  dispenser,  is  committed  to  his  successors  the  popes, 
to  be  distributed  by  them — sold  for  money — for  the  benefit  both  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead.  Such  is  the  Popish  doctrine  of  indulgen- 
ces, and  they  had  been  sold  by  many  preceding  popes,  who  had  found 
them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.  Leo,  therefore,  in  adopting 
this  means  of  raising  money,  would  be  only  acting  conformably  to  eccle- 
siastical law  and  Papal  precedent ;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  would  prove  a  less  abundant  source  of  supply  to  him  than 
it  had  proved  to  his  predecessors.  His  resolution  was  soon  taken ;  and 
as  he  was  then  going  on  with  the  building  of  the  superb  and  costly 
fabric,  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  his  indulgences  were  issued  under  the 
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pretext  of  raising  money  for  finishing  it  in  a  style  of  splendour 
worthy  of  a  structure  dedicated  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles. 

This  sale  of  indulgences  was  carried  on  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom,  and  money,  by  this  means,  promised  to  come 
in  from  every  quarter  in  overflowing  abundance.  The  commission 
for  selling  them  in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  of  the  profits, 
was  granted  by  the  pope  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  a  prelate  who,  being  addicted  to  expensive 
pleasures,  stood  much  in  need  of  money.  Albert  employed  as  his 
chief  agent  in  vending  these  commodities  in  Saxony  John  Tetzel, 
prior  of  the  monks  of  the  Dominican  order,  Papal  commissary  and 
inquisitor  of  heresy — a  man  whose  name  would  long  since  have  sunk 
into  oblivion  but  for  that  great  revolution  of  which  his  scandalous 
conduct  in  retailing  indulgences  was  the  occasion.  For  this  employ- 
ment, in  which  he  had  been  engaged  since  the  year  1502,  he  was  em- 
inently qualified.  His  stentorian  voice — his  volubility  of  tongue — his 
rough  energy  of  manner — his  gift  of  telling  with  effect  the  fabulous 
stories  he  invented  in  recommendation  of  his  wares — made  him  highly 
popular  among  the  ignorant  and  credulous  multitude,  notwithstand- 
ing the  profligacy  of  his  morals;  and  by  none  of  his  fellow- venders 
was  he  surpassed  in  zeal  and  success.  Accompanied  by  a  chosen 
band  of  monks  of  his  order,  he  travelled  through  Saxony  in  an  open 
carriage,  carrying  with  him  two  chests,  the  one  containing  indul- 
gences, the  other  the  money  derived  from  their  sale;  and  in  such 
reverence  was  he  held,  that  on  his  approaching  a  town  the  tidings 
were  announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  and  there  went 
forth  to  meet  him  all  the  priests,  monks,  magistrates,  scholars,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  citizens,  carrying  banners  and  playing  on  musi- 
cal instruments.  "God  himself,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
"  could  not  have  been  more  honourably  received."1  In  the  middle 
of  the  church,  where  the  Dominican  monk  was  to  address  the  people, 
was  erected  a  red  cross,  beside  which  hung  the  banners  of  the  pope. 
On  mounting  the  pulpit,  he  told  the  crowd  assembled  that  he  had 

1  Myconius,  quoted  by  Seckendorf  in  his  Hisioria  Lutheranisrni,  lib.  i.  sec.  vii.  p.  17. 
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letters  of  indulgence,  signed  with  the  great  seal,  for  all  sorts  of  sins — 
murder,  perjury,  adultery — for  the  sins  they  should  desire  to  commit 
hereafter,  as  well  as  for  sins  past  and  present.  "Nor,"  added  he, 
"do  these  indulgences  only  insure  the  salvation  of  the  living — they 
equally  insure  that  of  the  dead.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
piece  of  money  tinkles  on  the  bottom  of  the  money-box,  the  departed 
soul  for  which  it  is  paid  takes  its  departure  o\it  of  purgatory,  and 

directs  its  free  flight  towards  heaven For  twelve  pence  you 

may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  purgatory;  and  are  you 
so  ungrateful  that  you  will  not  rescue  your  parent  from  torment ! 
If  you  had  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to  strip  yourself  instantly,  and 
sell  it,  in  order  to  purchase  such  benefits.'" 

But  popular  as  was  Tetzel  with  the  ignorant  multitude,  consider- 
able numbers  began  to  discover  the  imposture.  The  indignation  of 
divers  princes  and  nobles  was  roused  at  seeing  their  subjects  drained 
of  such  vast  sums  of  money  to  supply  a  prodigal  pontiff  with  the 
means  of  living  in  boundless  luxury  and  excess;  and  though  their 
complaints  were  made  only  in  private,  and  no  movement  for  resist- 
ance had  been  concerted  by  them,  they  were  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opposition  which  might  be  excited.  Tetzel's  shame- 
less audacity  in  conducting  the  traffic — his  extravagant  and  even 
blasphemous  encomiums  on  the  worth  of  his  goods— and  especially 
his  gross  immorality  of  conduct — rendered  him  infamous  in  the  eyes 
of  many  who  made  no  pretensions  to  piety.  Devotion  to  the  duties 
of  virtue  and  religion  was  naturally  expected  from  one  of  his  pro- 
fession; but  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  and  his  associates  were 
in  the  habit  of  spending  in  drunkenness,  in  gambling,  and  in  gross 
libertinism,  the  money  given  them  by  the  deluded  people  as  the 
price  of  pardon  and  eternal  salvation,  this  created  feelings  of  strong 
dissatisfaction  and  disgust,  and  a  very  general  desire  was  felt  that 
some  restraint  should  be  imposed  on  a  merchandise  nrhich,  by  en- 

1  D'Aubign6's  History  of  the  Reformation,  book  iii.  chap.  i.  Robertson's  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Charlet  V.,  vol  ii.  pp.  93,  94.  Specimens  of  Tetzel's  letters  of  indulgences  aro 
given  in  Luther's  Works,  German  edition,  edited  by  Walch,  vol.  xv.  pp.  414-440. 
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couraging  wickedness  of  every  kind,  was  breaking  asunder  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  undermining  the  foundations  of  religious  obligation. 
But  who  was  to  come  forward  and  be  the  first  publicly  to  lift  up 
his  voice  against  this  great  evil  ?  No  one  seemed  to  have  the  bold- 
ness to  do  this,  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Martin  Luther,  an 
Augustine  friar,  who  was  then  professor  of  theology  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg,  lately  founded  by  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
had  the  boldness  openly  to  attack  this  traffic.  Luther  had  before 
this  read  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  found  lying  neglected 
in  his  monastery.  This  book  had  opened  his  eyes  to  a  discovery  of 
the  true  way  of  a  sinner's  pardon  and  justification  before  God;  and, 
from  his  natural  ingenuousness,  hating  hypocrisy  and  all  imposition, 
especially  in  matters  of  religion,  he  was  moved  at  the  impiety  and 
fraud,  as  well  as  the  impudence  and  indecency  of  these  venders  of 
Papal  pardons.  When  officiating  at  the  confessional,  he  exhorted 
such  as  confessed  to  him  not  to  listen  to  the  orations  of  these  orators, 
and  to  lay  out  their  money  to  better  purpose — for  example,  to  bestow 
it  rather  as  alms  upon  the  poor,  than  in  purchasing  such  worthless 
commodities.  He  told  them  that  without  repentance  and  the  for- 
saking of  sin,  they  could  not  obtain  forgiveness  from  God,  nor  con- 
sequently absolution  from  man;  that  they  could  not  personally  give 
satisfaction  for  their  sins  to  Divine  justice;  and  that  whenever  God 
pardons  sin,  he  does  it  to  the  truly  penitent,  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  one  offering  and  blood  of  Christ.1  He  taught  the  same 
doctrine  from  the  pulpit  in  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg,  in  a 
sermon  which  was  afterwards  published.  And  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1517,  the  feast  of  All-Saints — when  crowds  of  pilgrims  were  hasten- 
ing to  that  church,  attracted  by  the  assurance  given  by  the  bulls  of 
Leo  X.  of  their  receiving  indulgences  in  recompense  for  their  visit- 
ing and  confessing  in  it  on  that  day2 — Luther  proceeded  thither, 

1  Luther's  Works,  German  edition,  vol.  xv.  pp.  471,  472. 

2  Leo,  in  the  year  1516,  issued  two  bulls,  granting  such  indulgences,  extending  in  ono 
of  the  bulls  to  a  hundred  years.     The  reason  assigned  for  granting  them  was  the  liberality 
of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  brother  John,  in  rebuilding  this  church, 
called  the  church  of  All-Saints,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  in  furnishing  it  with 
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not,  however,  like  the  rest,  to  get  a  share  of  these  indulgences,  but 
to  excite  the  public  to  inquire  into  their  nature  and  real  value;  and 
he  affixed  on  the  doors  of  the  church  his  ninety-five  theses  or  pro- 
positions contesting  their  efficacy.  These  propositions  he  laid  down 
as  doubtful  points,  upon  which  he  solicited  the  sentiments  of  the 
learned;  but  he  announced  his  readiness  to  defend  them  on  the  mor- 
row, within  the  university,  against  whoever  should  impugn  them; 
and  he  annexed  a  solemn  protestation  that  it  was  not  his  design  to 
maintain  any  position  at  variance  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers,  or  the  rights  and  decrees 
of  the  Eoman  See. 

On  the  following  day  none  appeared  at  the  university  of  "Witten- 
berg to  contest  the  propositions.  This,  however,  was  not  owing  to 
their  being  regarded  with  indifference.  They  created  extraordinary 
sensation — the  first  murmurs  of  the  coming  earthquake.  Without 
any  effort  on  Luther's  part,  they  were  speedily  circulated  throughout 
Germany  and  the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  caused  everywhere — 
in  universities,  in  convents,  in  palaces,  in  hamlets — warm  discussion. 
Within  a  month  after  their  publication,  they  had  reached  the  court 
of  Eome,  where  they  caused  less  irritation  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Leo  X.,  who  had  not  the  penetration  to  see  that  they 
were  pregnant  with  the  elements  of  destruction  to  the  Papacy,  in- 
stead of  censuring  their  author,  eulogized  his  ability  and  ingenuity, 
and  laughed  at  the  whole  affair  as  amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
a  drunken  quarrel  among  monks,  who,  when  sober,  would  again 
make  up  matters  among  themselves. 

The  agitation  excited  by  these  propositions  and  the  sudden  popu- 
larity they  acquired,  attest  a  wide-spread  secret  dissatisfaction  with 
Papal  impositions,  and  a  not  less  widely-diffused  deep  thirst  in  men's 
souls  for  spiritual  liberty.  Alarmed  at  the  spirit  he  had  evoked, 
Luther  began  to  take  blame  to  himself  for  rashness  in  question- 
ing so  freely  the  truth  of  opinions  almost  universally  received,  and 

many  costly  relics.  Leo's  bull  is  given  at  length  in  Luther's  Works,  German  edition, 
vol.  xv.  pp.  474-478. 
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was  disposed  to  soften  the  meaning  put  by  most  people  upon  his 
words.  Unconscious  of  the  great  talents  he  possessed,  he  had  no 
presentiment  that  he  was  a  chosen  instrument  of  Providence  for  re- 
forming the  church;  nor  had  he  any  intention  as  yet  of  overthrowing 
the  Papacy,  the  true  character  of  which  he  only  discovered  by  slow 
degrees.  Caution  on  the  part  of  the  partizans  of  Borne  might  pro- 
bably as  yet  have  appeased  without  difficulty  this  dispute,  but  by 
reckless  indiscretion  they  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  accomplished 
the  purposes  of  Providence  by  so  exasperating  matters,  as  to  render 
an  accommodation  between  them  and  Luther  hopeless. 

Matters  went  on  until  at  last  the  pope,  beginning  to  tremble  for 
his  authority  in  Germany,  issued,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
assembled  college  of  cardinals,  his  formidable  bull  against  Luther. 
It  is  dated  June  15,  1520.  All  persons  are  commanded,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  renounce  the  tenets  of  the  daring  heresiarch; 
magistrates  are  required  to  burn  his  books,  solemnly  and  publicly, 
in  presence  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  and  with  respect  to  the  here- 
siarch himself,  if  he  do  not  come  personally  to  Rome  to  retract,  or 
forward  his  retractation  to  the  Vatican  in  a  sealed  writing,  by  means 
of  two  prelates,  and  burn  his  own  books,  he  is  condemned  as  a  pub- 
lic and  obstinate  heretic,  ordered  to  be  punished  according  to  law, 
excommunicated,  and  all  persons  are  forbidden  his  company  under 
the  like  penalty.1  Papal  bulls  were  never  intended  to  be  mere  idle 
ineffective  threats.  To  give  effect  to  this  outburst  of  Papal  fury, 
the  pope  sent  a  fawning  letter  to  Frederick,  Elector  of  Sax:ony, 
dated  July  6,  1520,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  bull,  "to  let  him  see 
what  monstrous  errors  were  maintained  by  this  agent  of  hell,"  and 
requesting  him,  if  Luther  did  not  solemnly  and  publicly  recant  all 
his  former  writings  within  a  prescribed  period,  to  cause  him  to  be 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison.2  With  the  request  made  in  this 
letter,  Frederick  did  not  choose  to  comply.  He  would  neither  himself 

1  Sleidan's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Cliurch,  p.  35.  The  bull,  which  is  long,  is 
inserted  entire,  with  notes  by  Ulrich  Hutten,  in  Luther's  Works,  German  edition,  vol. 
xv.  pp.  1692-1728.  2  Sleidau,  p.  35. 
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arrest  Luther,  nor  allow  him  to  be  arrested  in  his  dominions.  In 
this  the  gracious  interposition  of  Providence  is  evidently  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. Had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  of  this  generous 
prince  at  this  time  as  well  as  afterwards,  Luther  in  all  probability 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  Rome,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  have  soon  avenged  the  indignities  he  had  offered  to 
her,  by  burning  him  at  the  stake. 

Luther  himself  was  now  in  a  mood  rather  to  offer  defiance  than  to 
submit.  Almost  immediately  before  the  Papal  bull  was  issued,  he 
had  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  pope 
were  Antichrist1 — a  conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived  only  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  process;  and  as  the  provocations  of  his  adversaries, 
by  stimulating  him  to  more  persevering  inquiry  and  increasing  his 
boldness,  had  helped  him  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  so  the  ful- 
mination  of  this  Papal  anathema  rivetted  his  convictions,  and  roused 
him  to  a  more  intrepid  and  energetic  opposition  to  Rome.  On  the 
4th  of  November  his  tractate  in  answer  to  the  bull  made  its  appear- 
ance.2 On  the  18th  of  that  month  he  renewed  his  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council.  And  having  on  the  10th  of  December, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  assembled  all  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  the  great  square  of  that 
city,  he,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  committed 
to  the  flames  the  decretal,  the  Papal  bull,  and  some  of  Eck's  and  Em- 
ser's  books,  pronouncing,  as  he  threw  them  into  the  fire,  these  words, 
"  Because  thou  hast  troubled  the  saints  of  the  Lord,  so  let  the  fire 
trouble  and  consume  thee"  (Joshua  vii.  25).3  Thus  did  he  proclaim 
and  consummate  his  revolt  and  separation  from  Rome.  He  now 
assumed  an  entirely  new  position,  and  from  this  date  the  work  of 
constructing  a  new  church  after  the  model  laid  down  by  inspiration 
commenced. 

1  He  did  this  in  his  work  entitled,  Call  to  hit  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  the  CJirittian  No- 
bility of  the  German  Nation,  upon  the  Reformation  of  Christianity.      Of  this  work,  the 
then  unprecedented  number  of  4000  copies  were  sold  within  a  short  time. 

2  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xv.  pp.  1752-1867. 

3  Ibid.  p.  1926. 
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The  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  through 
faith  in  Christ,  without  the  works  of  law,  were  the  two  great  doc- 
trines by  the  strenuous  assertion  of  which  Luther  succeeded  in 
achieving  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  controversy  with  Rome,  he  appealed  to 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  supreme  and  infallible  standard,  by 
which  all  questions  in  religion,  whether  relating  to  faith  or  practice, 
are  to  be  settled;  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Popish  church,  that  the  traditions  of  the  church,  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  councils,  are  to  be  implicitly  submitted  to  as  the  decrees 
of  Heaven.  At  the  imperial  diet  held  at  "Worms,  in  April,  1521, 
as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly — perhaps  the  most  august 
and  imposing  before  which  any  man  had  ever  before  appeared — he 
fearlessly  asserted  this  great  principle,  concluding  his  noble  defence 
with  these  ever-memorable  words : — "  From  the  moment  that  I  am 
convinced  of  my  errors,  I  will  immediately  retract  every  one  of 
them,  and  will  be  the  first  person  to  lay  hold  upon  my  writings,  and 
commit  them  to  the  flames;  but  I  cannot  submit  my  faith  either  to 
popes  or  to  councils.  If  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  by  manifest  reason,  I  cannot  and  will  not  retract; 
for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to  do  aught  against  conscience. 
Behold,  here  I  stand :  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  otherwise.  God 
help  me!  Amen."  And  during  the  whole  of  his  great  struggle 
with  the  Papacy,  he  emphatically  and  unflinchingly  asserted  the 
same  principle,  and  spoke  in  the  strongest  and  most  contemptuous 
terms  of  the  folly  of  elevating  mere  human  or  created  authority, 
however  respectable  and  venerated,  to  the  high  place  of  supreme 
judge  in  matters  of  religion.  "As  to  myself,"  says  he,  "to  the 
words  of  the  fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of  devils,  I  oppose  not  old 
customs,  nor  the  multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  Eternal  Ma- 
jesty— that  gospel  which  my  adversaries  themselves  are  compelled 
to  recognize.  There  I  take  my  stand—  there  I  take  my  seat — there 
I  take  my  resting-place;  there  is  my  triumph— there  my  glory;  from 
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thence  I  defy  popes,  Thomists,  Henricists,  sophists,  and  the  gates 
of  hell.  I  heed  very  little  the  words  of  men,  whatever  their  sanctity 
may  have  been;  and  as  little  do  I  heed  tradition  or  custom — falla- 
cious custom!  The  Word  of  God  is  superior  to  all  else.  If  I  have 
the  Divine  Majesty  on  my  side,  what  care  I  even  though  a  thousand 
Augustines,  a  thousand  Cyprians,  a  thousand  churchfuls  of  Henrys, 
rise  up  against  me !  God  cannot  err  or  deceive;  Augustine  and  Cy- 
prian, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  elect,  may  err,  and  have  erred."1 
"The  saints,"  says  he  again,  "often  sinned — often  went  wrong. 
What  insanity  to  be  always  holding  up  to  us  their  acts  and  their 
words  as  infallible  rules  of  conduct!  Let  these  mad  sophists — these 
ignorant  pontiffs — these  impious  priests — these  sacrilegious  monks 
— let  the  whole  vile  gang  know  that  we  are  not  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Augustine — in  the  name  of  Bernard,  of  Gregory,  of  Peter, 
or  Paul — in  the  name  of  the  Benevolent  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Sodom  (the  Sorbonne)  of  Paris,  or  of  the  Gomorrah  of  Louvain; 
but  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Master  alone."2  This  bold 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, was  the  mainspring  of  Luther's  power  and  success  as  a 
reformer.  By  subjecting  every  article  of  faith,  and  every  practice 
in  the  Eomish  church,  to  the  test  of  this  new  authority,  he  took 
the  surest  means  for  undermining  the  whole  system  of  the  Papacy. 
Masses,  purgatory,  monastic  vows,  auricular  confession,  the  efficacy 
of  priestly  absolution,  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  Papal 
supremacy,  with  numerous  other  Popish  doctrines  and  practices, 
were  thus  seen  not  only  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God, 
but  to  be  directly  contrary  both  to  its  letter  and  spirit;  and  in 
arguing  from  it  against  the  Eomish  church — in  addition  to  the 
advantage  over  his  opponents  he  derived  from  having  it  on  his 

1  Luther's  Answer  to  Henry  VIII.'s  book  entitled,  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum 
adversus  Martinum  Luterum,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  London  in  1521,  and 
which  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  iu  1522.     Quoted  in  Michelet's  Luther,  translated  by 
Hazlitt,  p.  125. 

2  Op.  Luth.  torn.  ii.  p.  2-15 — De  Abroganda  Missa  Privata — quoted  in  Michelet's  Luther, 
p.  417. 
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side — lie  had  the  advantage  over  them  arising  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  contents.  Though  not  destitute  of  ability, 
and  well  versed  in  the  canon  law,  in  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
popes,  and  in  all  the  subtleties  of  dialectics,  yet,  from  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  unprepared  to  meet  him  in  this 
kind  of  warfare,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Scripture  argument  was  con- 
cerned, were  triumphantly  defeated  at  every  encounter. 

The  other  doctrine,  that  a  sinner  is  justified  solely  by  the  grace 
of  God,  through  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  Luther  pro- 
claimed from  the  very  commencement  of  his  opposition  to  Home. 
This,  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system,  he  clearly  under- 
stood; and  by  proving  it  unanswerably  from  the  inspired  writings, 
he  undermined  the  doctrine  of  human  merits,  which  constitutes  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Popish  system.  Whenever  men  discovered 
that  the  only  meritorious  cause  of  their  justification  before  God  is 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  they  immediately  perceived  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  penances,  mortifications,  pilgrimages,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  other  dogmas,  by  which  Popery  substitutes  human 
merits  and  satisfactions  for  Christ's  finished  work,  or  mixes  them 
\ip  with  it  in  the  matter  of  justification.  Luther's  Eeformation  was, 
indeed,  mainly  doctrinal.  In  the  polity  and  worship  of  the  Eef  ormed 
church  he  organized,  he  retained  many  of  the  corruptions  and 
superstitions  of  Popery. 

The  German  Eeformation  unhappily  suffered,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, from  internal  animosity  and  division.  A  difference  of  sentiment 
arose  among  the  Eeformers  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Luther,  who  was  followed  by  the  most  of  Germany, 
while  denying  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  transubstantiated  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  undergo  any  change  of  substance, 
maintained  that  there  is  present  in,  with,  or  under  them,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  literally 
received  by  the  communicants.  This  doctrine  he  called  consubstan- 
tiation — a  doctrine  not  less  unintelligible,  absurd,  and  unscriptural, 
than  that  of  transubstantiation.  Zwingle,  who  was  followed  by  the 
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Swiss  Reformers,  and  by  numbers  in  Germany,  asserted,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  are  nothing 
more  than  signs  or  symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  ordinance  is  simply  a  memorial  and  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  his  people. 
This  controversy  arose  in  1524.  On  the  part  of  Luther,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  great  acrimony;  and  it  ultimately  issued,  chiefly  through 
his  intolerant  spirit,  in  a  fatal  disruption.  In  the  conference  held 
between  the  dissentients  at  Marburg,  in  1529 — whither  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  from  his  sincere  desire  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion, in  order  to  unite  them  in  arms,  had  assembled  them1 — while 
Zwingle  and  his  friends  displayed  a  very  Christian  conciliatory 
spirit,  Luther  evinced  much  uncharitableness  and  violence  of  tem- 
per. This  is  evident  even  from  his  own  letters.  Writing  to  his 
wife,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1529,  he  says: — "The  landgrave  has 
afforded  us  a  most  magnificent  and  liberal  hospitality.  All  joined 
in  suing  me  for  peace  with  the  most  extraordinary  humility.  The 
conference  lasted  two  days.  I  responded  to  the  arguments  of 
CEcolampadius  and  Zwingle,  by  citing  this  passage,  '  This  is  my 
body;'  and  I  refuted  all  their  objections.  In  effect,  they  are  igno- 
rant and  insufficient  men,  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining  an  argu- 
ment." In  another  letter,  dated  the  1st  of  June,  1530,  he  thus 
writes : — "  They  supplicated  us  to  bestow  upon  them  the  title  of 
brethren.  Zwingle  even  implored  the  landgrave  with  tears  to 
grant  this.  '  There  is  no  place  on  earth,'  said  he,  '  where  I  so  much 
covet  to  pass  my  days,  as  at  Wittenberg.'  We  did  not,  however, 
accord  to  them  the  appellation  of  brethren:  all  we  granted,  was 
that  which  charity  enjoins  us  to  bestow  even  upon  our  enemies. 
They,  however,  behaved  in  all  respects  with  an  incredible  degree  of 
humility  and  amiability.  Their  object,  however,  as  is  now  appa- 

1  At  the  conference  there  appeared,  on  the  one  side,  Zwingle,  attended  by  (Ecolampadius, 
Bucer,  and  Hedio :  on  the  other  side,  Luther,  attended  by  Melancthon,  Caspar  Cruciger, 
Justus  Jouas,  Osiander,  minister  of  Niirnberg,  Brentz,  minister  of  Halle  in  Swabia,  and 
Stephen  Agricola,  minister  of  Augsburg. — Rommel,  Philipp  der  GrossmUthige,  La.wlgrJj 
von  Hessen,  Band  i.  ss.  247-253. 
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rent,  was  to  bring  about  a  feigned  concord  with  us,  in  order  to 
render  us  their  partizans,  and  the  patrons  of  their  errors.  O  thou 
wily  Satan !  but  Jesus,  who  delivered  us  out  of  this  snare,  is  more 
able  than  thou !  I  am  now  no  longer  surprised  at  their  impudent 
falsities.  I  perceive  that  they  can  act  in  no  other  manner,  and 
I  exult  in  their  downfall."1  He  afterwards  carried  his  resentment 
against  the  Zwinglians  so  far,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  Schmal- 
kald  confederacy,  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion ; 
thus  choosing  rather  to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  the  common 
cause,  than  to  accept  of  their  assistance,  simply  because  they 
differed  from  him  on  the  question  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  supper. 

Luther's  conduct  on  this  occasion  admits  neither  of  vindication 
nor  apology.  The  doctrine  he  maintained,  as  to  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  doubtless  appeared  to  him  to  be  founded 
upon  the  words  of  Christ.  But  what  we  blame  him  for,  is  not  his 
adhering  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words, 
but  his  denying  to  his  opponents  a  right  which  belonged  to  them, 
not  less  than  to  him,  of  exercising  their  own  independent  judgment 
in  determining  their  meaning.  This  was  setting  up  against  the 
Church  of  Eome  rival  claims  of  infallibility.  He  claimed  and 
exercised  freedom  of  judgment  for  himself;  but  he  would  not  allow 
others  to  be  free  to  differ  on  this  point  from  him.  To  his  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  he  required  them  implicitly  to  bow.  He  had, 
indeed,  never  seriously  attempted  to  solve  the  problem — How 
differences  of  sentiment,  when  they  arise  or  exist  among  Christian 
brethren,  are  to  be  adjusted.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
him — though  this  is  both  the  common  sense  and  the  scriptural  view 
of  the  matter — that  when  brethren  cannot  be  brought  to  see  with 
the  same  eyes  questions  less  closely  connected  than  others  with 
the  saving  truths  of  religion,  it  is  their  duty — as  being  fallible 
creatures,  imperfect  in  their  judgment,  as  in  everything  else — 
to  exercise  towards  each  other  indulgence  and  forbearance. 

1  Michelet's  Luther,  pp.  217,  218. 
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Among  the  various  means  by  which  the  Eeformation  was  pro- 
moted in  Germany,  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  particularly 
those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  whether  written  in  Latin  or  Ger- 
man, are  entitled  to  special  notice.  Their  Latin  works  acted  on 
the  minds  of  the  learned;  their  German  on  the  minds  of  all  classes. 
With  all  their  rugged  homeliness,  Luther's  voluminous  works, 
whether  didactic,  controversial,  or  expository,  were  highly  popular, 
on  account  of  their  energetic  language — their  sterling  good  sense — 
their  depth  of  thought  and  feeling — their  powerful  invective.  Me- 
lancthon's,  which  are  also  numerous,  are  more  elegant,  and  written 
in  a  gentler  spirit,  according  to  the  constitutional  temperament  of 
the  man,  and  this  made  them  even  more  popular  with  a  certain  class 
of  readers  than  Luther's.  The  works  of  both  were  read  throughout 
every  part  of  Germany,  and  they  extended  the  evangelical  truth 
where  the  living  voice  of  the  writers  could  not  reach.  Perhaps  the 
theological  book,  of  all  others  the  most  widely  circulated  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  most  eminently  useful  in  advancing  the 
Reformation,  was  Melancthon's  Common  Places,  which  was  origin- 
ally published  in  Latin,  in  1521.  The  fame  of  the  author,  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  genius,  gained  it  access  to  the  highest  and  best 
educated  circles  of  society;  while  the  character  of  the  book  itself — 
the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  its  style — the  mildness  of  its  spirit 
— the  force  of  its  reasonings — disarmed  prejudices,  and  recom- 
mended the  Reformed  doctrines  to  the  acceptance  of  many.  "  Be- 
tween the  years  1521  and  1595,"  says  D'Aubign6,  "the  Common 
Places  passed  through  sixty-seven  editions,  without  including  trans- 
lations. Next  to  the  Bible,  this  is  the  book  that  has  possibly 
contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the  evangelical  doctrine."1 
These  editions  were  not,  indeed,  all  sold  in  Germany;  for  such  of 
the  works  of  these  Reformers  as  were  written  in  Latin,  were  bought 
up  and  eagerly  read  by  the  learned  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.2 

1  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol  iii.  book  ii.  chap.  ix. 

2  It  may  be  added  that  many  of  their  works,  being  translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongues,  were  widely  disseminated  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and  gave  a 
mighty  impuisa  to  the  cause  of  heresy  in  these  countries. 
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The  powerful  effect  of  these  writings  in  shaking  the  Papacy,  and 
in  disseminating  the  piire  Christian  faith,  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
Romanists.  Luther's,  in  particular,  as  he  was  the  primum  mobile  of 
all  the  mischief,  and  as  they  exposed  the  Papacy  with  unceremoni- 
ous mordacity  of  language,  made  them  frantic  with  rage.  In 
divers  universities  and  cities  his  books  were  publicly  burned.  In 
conformity  with  an  edict  of  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  dated 
the  18th  of  May,  1521,  they  were  committed  to  the  fire  in  that  city 
with  the  sounding  of  trumpets;  and  at  Borne,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1521,  the  same  ceremony  was  performed  before  a  vast  multitude  of 
spectators  of  both  sexes.1 

But  what  contributed  more  powerfully  to  promote  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany,  than  all  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  put 
together,  was  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  German 
language.  His  first  attempt  at  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
the  German  tongue,  was  the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  The  favour- 
able reception  which  this,  and  some  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind, 
met  with,  and  the  ardent  thirst  for  more,  encouraged  him  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  the  entire  Scriptures;  and  during  his  friendly 
captivity  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  which  lasted  ten  months,  he 
translated  into  German  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
After  quitting  Wartburg,  he  completed,  with  the  assistance  of  Me- 
lancthon,  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament  left  unfinished,  and, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  1522,  the  work,  consisting  of  an  edition 
of  3000  copies,  which  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  appeared  in  two 
folio  volumes.  The  demand  for  the  translation  exceeded  expec- 
tation. Within  a  short  time  all  the  copies  were  sold,  and,  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  second  edition  was  published.  So  early  as 
1533,  seventeen  editions  had  been  printed  at  Wittenberg;  thir- 
teen at  Augsburg;  twelve  at  Basle;  one  at  Erfurt;  one  at  Grimma; 
one  at  Leipsic;  and  thirteen  at  Strasburg.2  While  the  first  edition 

1  Schelhorn,  ErgotMclikeiten  aus  dei  Kirchenhistorie  und  Literatur,  Band  ii.  ss.  624,  625. 
Luther's  Works,  vol.  xv.  pp.  2264,  2280. 

2  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  book  ix.  chap.  ix. 
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of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  yet  passing  through 
the  press,  Luther  began,  in  1522,  to  translate  the  Old  Testament, 
a  work  which  he  continued  without  interruption  until  it  was 
finished;  and  it  was  published  in  parts  as  printed,  to  meet  the 
public  impatience,  and  to  facilitate  its  acquisition  by  the  poorer 
portion  of  the  people.  The  more  effectually  to  recommend  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  public  favour,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  fine  arts.  Various  of  the  editions  of  his 
German  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  his  German 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  published  during  his  lifetime,  were 
illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts,  executed  by  his  friend,  the 
painter  Lucas  Cranach.  The  book  of  Revelation,  where  ample 
scope  was  afforded  to  exhibit  the  Papacy  in  its  true  character, 
was  in  particular  thus  ornamented.  At  the  seventeenth  chapter, 
for  example,  the  Great  Whore  was  portrayed  with  a  triple  crown — 
the  Papal  tiara.1 

By  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Luther  erected  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  own  genius  and  ability.  He  thus  accomplished  what 
none  but  a  creative  mind  of  the  highest  order  could  accomplish; 
he  rendered  his  native  tongue,  in  its  then  barbarous,  intractable 
state,  a  vehicle  through  which  to  convey  with  great  power,  beauty, 
and  harmony  of  diction,  the  thoughts  of  inspiration.  What  Dante 
did  for  the  Italian,  he  did  for  the  high  German  language.  Like 
that  great  man,  gathering  from  all  its  idioms  the  most  significant 
and  most  sonorous,  he  blended  them  according  to  strict  analogy, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  German  classical  literary  language. 
But  what  was  of  greater  importance,  was  the  service  which,  by 
this  great  work,  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  Being  widely  circulated,  and  eagerly  read,  it  increased 
the  agitation  of  opinions.  It  discovered  to  men  and  women  the 
imposition  which  had  been  so  long  practised  upon  Christendom. 

1  Schelhorn,  writing  in  1762,  describes  a  number  of  the  earlier  editions,  in  his  time  very 
rare,  of  which  he  was  in  possession.  Ergottlicltketten  aus  der  Kirchenkistorie  wnd  Litera- 
tur,  Band  ii.  ss.  502,  503,  607,  608,  611-613. 
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It  showed  them  that  the  system  of  Popery,  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  blindly  submitted,  was  not  only  unsupported  by  the  Bible, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  It  everywhere  extended  and  estab- 
lished the  new  doctrines.  Speaking  of  Luther's  New  Testament, 
Cochloeus  says : — "  Even  shoemakers  and  women,  and  illiterate 
pei-sons  of  all  sorts,  very  eagerly  read  that  New  Testament,  as  the 
fountain  of  all  truth.  They  were  not  ashamed  to  dispute  concern- 
ing faith  and  the  gospel,  not  only  with  the  laity,  on  the  Catholic 
side,  but  with  priests  and  monks,  with  magistrates  and  doctors  of 
divinity.  They  even  derided  and  reproached  them  for  their  igno- 
rance."1 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  publication  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  vernacular  tongue  excited  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
the  Romanists.  In  the  month  of  November,  some  six  weeks  or 
two  months  after  its  publication,  Duke  George  of  Saxony  issued 
a  proclamation,  requiring  his  subjects  to  deliver  up  to  the  magis- 
trates all  copies  of  Luther's  New  Testament  in  their  possession, 
and  forbidding  them,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  read  it  or 
any  of  Luther's  writings.  Similar  orders  were  issued  by  the  heads 
of  the  states  of  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Austria,  and  of  all  the  states 
devoted  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  In  some  places  copies  were  col- 
lected, and  bonfires  made  of  them  in  the  market-places.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  their  being  circulated  within  the  dominions  of 
hostile  princes.  "Even  after  my  prohibition,"  said  Duke  George, 
"  several  thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold  and  read  in  my  states." 
The  Romanists,  besides,  tried  what  they  could  achieve  against 
Luther's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  agency  of  the 
press.  Animadversions  upon  it  were  written  in  German  by  Jerome 
Emser.2  He  computes  the  number  of  its  errors  and  falsehoods  at 
1040.  The  notes  on  the  margin,  and  the  prefaces  to  the  different 
books,  of  course,  afforded  abundant  game  to  this  heresy  hunter. 
But  the  faults  he  finds  with  the  translation  consist  mainly  of  dis- 

1  Seckendorfii  Historia  Lutheranismi,  lib.  i.  sec.  cxxv.  p.  203. 

2  They  were  printed  at  Leipsic,  and  published  September  21,  1523. 
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crepancies  between  it  and  the  Vulgate,  or  of  the  selections  Luther 
makes  in  certain  passages  from  among  the  various  readings  of  dif- 
ferent copies.1 

Germany  having  been  divided  into  numerous  states,  governed 
by  independent  princes,  who  were  presided  over  by  an  imperial 
head,  a  different  policy  was  adopted  in  different  states  in  reference 
to  the  Reformation.  By  some  of  the  princes  it  was  strenuously 
opposed;  by  others  of  them  it  was  warmly  embraced  and  supported. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  Joachim  I.,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  his  brother  Albert,  Cardinal,  Archbishop,  and 
Elector  of  Mentz;  George,  Duke  of  Saxony;  William  of  Bavaria; 
and  Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  all  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
Papacy,  and  entertained  an  inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Charles  V.  was  certainly  a  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Reformed  cause.  No  monarch  in  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, had  possessed  so  extensive  dominions.  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Burgundy  in  France,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
his  Austrian  dominions  in  Germany,  and  that  newly  discovered 
source  of  wealth  and  power,  the  West  Indies — these  formed  the 
splendid  inheritance  transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors,  and 
made  him,  in  his  day,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe. 
Independently  of  his  convictions,  he  opposed  the  Reformation  from 
political  motives;  for  this  opposition  promised  to  subserve  his 
vast  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  At  the  very  beginning  of  that 
revolution,  he  foresaw  that  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
him  and  Francis  I.  of  France  was  inevitable.  Francis  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  Charles  was  now  in  pos- 
session. Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ambitious  of  wresting 
from  Francis  the  duchy  of  Milan.  To  secure  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  which  promised  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him  in  this  anticipated  struggle  with  the  French  monarch  in 

1  Seckendorfii  Hitforia  Lutheraniimi,  lib.  i.  sec.  cxiv.  p.  203. 
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Italy,  Charles  took  up,  from  the  very  first,  a  position  of  determined 
hostility  to  the  Eeformation;  nor,  though  he  treated  particular 
pontiffs  with  whom  he  was  involved  in  dissensions  with  little 
reverence,  and  held  one  of  them,  Clement  VII.,  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  castle,  St.  Angelo,  did  he  ever  cease  to  express 
the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  the 
Papal  throne.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  wars  with  Francis  I.,  and 
his  other  wars,  which  prevented  him  from  having  leisure — some- 
times from  having  inclination — to  prosecute  measures  for  the  ruin 
of  the  Eeformation  in  Germany,  he  would  have  inflicted  greater 
injury  on  the  Eeformed  cause  in  that  country;  and  had  he  realized 
one  of  his  great  projects,  which,  happily,  he  did  not — that  of  ac- 
quiring absolute  authority  in  Germany,  and  reducing  the  German 
princes  from  their  position  of  independent  sovereigns  to  being 
merely  his  vassals — he  would,  doubtless,  have  enacted  there,  in 
his  efforts  to  crush  the  Eeformation,  the  same  scenes  of  blood  and 
cruelty  which  he  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  The  German  princes 
hostile  to  the  Eeformation  were  actuated  either  by  blinded  super- 
stitious attachment  to  the  old  system,  or  by  a  desire  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  emperor,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their 
individual  political  interests,  and  they  regarded,  or  professed  to 
regard  the  Eeformation  as  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  authority 
of  sovereigns. 

Among  the  German  princes  who  extended  their  protection  and 
support  to  the  Eeformation,  were  Frederick,  surnamed  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Saxony;  John,  surnamed  the  Constant,  his  brother  and 
successor;  John  Frederick,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding; 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  George,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg; 
Ernest  and  Francis,  Dukes  of  Liineburg;  Wolfang,  Prince  of  An- 
halt;  and  Count  Philip  of  Hanover.  Motives  of  a  political  kind 
were  not  wanting  to  sway  these  princes  to  the  side  of  the  Eefor- 
mation. This  course  of  policy  promised  them  increased  indepen- 
dence, by  releasing  them  from  the  control  of  the  Papacy,  which  had 
been  for  ages  pushing  its  encroachments  upon  civil  authority,  and 
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which  had  done  this  so  successfully,  as  to  threaten  to  bring  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  under  its  absolute  power.  It  promised  them 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  Popish  church,  which  formed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  their  territories;  and  it  promised  to  be 
the  most  effectual  instrument  of  preserving  their  sovereign  rights 
against  the  usurpation  of  Charles  V.;  inasmuch  as,  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  the  people  would  enthusiastically 
rally  round  their  standard,  and  enable  them  successfully  to  with- 
stand pretensions  to  which,  otherwise,  they  could  have  made  only 
a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  resistance.  But  though  these  political 
considerations  may  have  in  part  influenced  them  in  supporting  the 
Reformation,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  power- 
ful motive  was  a  conviction  of  its  being  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
God.  "  All  these  motives,"  as  has  been  judiciously  observed, 
"would  probably  have  failed  in  giving  them  courage  to  face  the 
mighty  danger,  and  to  brave  the  gigantic  power  of  their  master, 
if  their  own  minds  had  not  been  inflamed,  and  if  their  imagina- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  their  people,  had  not  been  touched  with 
that  enthusiasm  which,  whether  in  matters  religious  or  political, 
disregards  all^  difficulties,  and  springs  directly  from  the  wish  to  the 
accomplishment." l 

The  support  given  to  the  Reformation  by  these  and  other  German 
princes,  greatly  contributed  to  promote  its  success  in  Germany. 
Had  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  been  allowed  free  and  unimpeded 
action,  even  though  they  had  received  no  favour  from  temporal 
sovereigns,  the  probability  is  that,  by  their  activity  and  zeal,  the 
Popish  system  would  have  perished,  and  the  Reformation  have  been 
established  through  the  whole  of  Germany.  But  this  Charles  V. 
and  the  princes  hostile  to  the  Reformation  would  not  have  allowed 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  meet  them  with  the  most  determined 
opposition.  Against  the  elements  of  strength,  wielded  by  such 
powerful  opponents,  Luther,  great  as  were  his  qualifications  as  a 

1  Note  of  James  Mill,  Esq.,  in  his  translation  of  Yillers'  Essay  on  tlie  Reformation  of 
luthtr,  p.  196. 
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reformer,  probably  would  not,  by  the  mere  power  of  truth,  have 
accomplished  the  great  work  with  which  his  name  is  now  insepar- 
ably associated.  What  he  needed,  in  order  to  his  success,  was,  at 
least,  protection  from  the  fierce  animosity  of  hostile  princes  and 
priests;  and  this  he  enjoyed  from  the  German  Eeformed  princes, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  anti-Papal  career  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  It  was  owing  to  their  friendship  and  co-operation,  that  he 
and  his  fellow-labourers  had  not,  like  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
and  Hussites,  to  encounter,  perhaps,  a  crushing  opposition;  that 
they  had  not  to  face  a  sanguinary,  unmitigated,  exterminating 
persecution;  that  scope  was  afforded  them  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  aggression  and  conquest ;  and  that  their  labours  issued  so 
successfully  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
in  various  of  the  German  states. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  all  the  proceedings  had  recourse  to  by 
the  Eeformed  German  princes,  for  defeating  the  persecuting  measures 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  Roman  Catholic  German  princes,  would 
exceed  our  limits.  Let  us  advert  only  to  some  of  them.  At  the 
imperial  diet,  held  at  Spires,  in  1529,  Charles  succeeded  in  getting 
a  decree  passed,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  revoking  the  power  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  diet  of  1526,  held  in  the  same  place,  to 
every  prince  in  Germany  to  order  ecclesiastical  matters  within  his 
own  dominions  as  he  judged  best,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general 
council;  commanding  the  Roman  Catholic  states  to  remain  Roman 
Catholic,  and  prohibiting  the  Reformed  states  from  making  any 
farther  innovation  in  religion.  Against  this  decree  the  Reformed 
princes,  and  the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  entered  a  solemn  protest,  declaring  it  to  be  equally 
unjust  and  impious,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor,1  and  a  future 
general  council.2  Hence  the  designation  of  Protestants  was  from 

1  The  diet  was  presided  over,  not  by  the  emperor  himself,  but  by  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

2  The  princes  who  signed  the  protest  were — John,  Elector  of  Saxony ;  George,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg ;  Ernest  and  Francis,  Dukes  of  Liineburg ;  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse;  and 
Wolfang,  Prince  of  Anhalt.   The  imperial  cities  whose  deputies  signed  it  were — Strasburg, 
Niirnberg,  Ukn,  Constance,  Reutlingen,  Windsheim,  Memmingen,  Lindau,  Kempten, 
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this  period  applied  to  them,  and  to  all,  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
who  renounced  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Borne. 

The  Reformed  princes  and  imperial  cities  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  simply  entering  a  protest  against  this  persecuting  decree. 
To  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  the  points  in  dispute  between 
them  and  the  Papal  party,  and  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  matters,  they  laid  before  him,  at  the  imperial  diet  at 
Augsburg,  opened  on  the  20th  of  June,  1530,  and  personally  presided 
over  by  Charles  himself,  a  statement  of  their  religious  sentiments, 
which  forms  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon.  In  presenting  it  to  him,1  which  they  did  both  in  Latin 
and  German,  they  offered  to  explain  whatever  passages  might  ap- 
pear obscure,  and  expressed  their  readiness,  if  an  adjustment  could 
not  now  be  effected,  to  refer  the  disputed  points  to  a  general  coun- 
cil. Their  laudable  efforts  at  this  diet  to  compose  religious  differ- 
ences indeed  failed.  The  diet,  so  far  from  sanctioning  the  confession, 
or  even  agreeing  to  tolerate  the  Protestant  states  in  adopting  it,  not- 
withstanding the  favourable  impression  it  produced,  when  publicly 
read  in  presence  of  the  emperor,2  on  the  minds  of  many  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Kef  ormation,  enacted,  during  the  absence  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Reformed  cause,  a  persecuting  sanguinary  decree.  The  decree 
enjoined  the,  belief  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  and  the  observance  of 
the  Catholic  worship.  It  condemned  the  tenets  of  Protestantism, 
and  strictly  interdicted  all  alterations  or  innovations  in  religious 
faith  or  worship,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods. 
It  required  all  to  employ  their  fortune,  blood,  and  lives  to  put  it 
into  execution.  It  declared  whoever  should  refuse  to  obey  it  incap- 
able of  having  a  seat  in  the  imperial  chamber,  the  supreme  court  in 
Germany;  and  those  who  were  already  members,  were  to  incur,  as 

Hailbron,  Isny,  Weissembttrg,  Nordlingen,  and  St.  Gal. — Sleidan,  p.  117.     Robertson's 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

1  It  was  subscribed  by  the  princes  who  had  signed  the  protest,  with  the  addition  of  John 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony;  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  free  cities. 

2  It  was  publicly  read  on  the  19th  of  November. 
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the  penalty  of  disobedience,  the  forfeiture  of  their  seats.1  In  enforc- 
ing the  execution  of  this  decree,  and  in  maintaining  the  established 
religion,  the  German  Catholic  princes  had  promised  the  emperor 
their  assistance. 

This  failure  of  the  Protestant  princes  to  obtain  concord  or  tolera- 
tion did  not,  however,  proceed  from  any  want  of  fidelity  on  their 
part  in  defending  the  cause  they  had  espoused.  Nor  were  they  dis- 
couraged by  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg.  Their 
intrepidity  and  resolution  rose  with  the  emergency,  and  incited  them 
to  adopt  more  energetic  measures.  Not  only  was  the  decree  of 
Augsburg  persecuting,  but  in  enacting  it,  both  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  diet  had  acted  ultra  vires,  inasmuch  as  they  had  interfered 
with  the  internal  regulations  of  the  Protestant  states,  contrary  to  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  Germanic  constitution.  This  involved  a 
principle  which,  if  carried  out,  would  deprive  the  Protestant  princes 
of  all  power  within  their  own  territories,  and  make  them,  what  the 
emperor  was  driving  at,  simply  his  vassals.  Impelled,  therefore, 
by  the  united  influence  of  zeal  for  the  Reformation  and  a  regard  for 
their  own  rights  as  sovereign  princes,  they  assembled  at  Schmalkald, 
in  Upper  Saxony,  in  December,  1530;  and  the  result  of  their  deli- 
berations was  the  formation  of  the  famous  confederacy  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Schmalkald  league — to  defend  themselves  by  arms, 
should  the  emperor  forcibly  attempt  to  put  into  execution  the  edict 
of  Augsburg.  Seven  princes  and  twenty- four  cities  joined  it;  and 
it  would  have  been  still  more  powerful  had  the  Swiss,  together  with 
the  German  states  and  cities,  which  had  adopted  Zwingle's  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  eucharist,  been  admitted  members,  as 
was  desired  by  the  cities  in  general,  but  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and  others,  encouraged,  if  not  incited, 
by  Luther,  unhappily  opposed  with  success. 

This  their  bold  attitude,  combining  with  the  state  of  the  emperor's 
political  affairs,  as  his  need  of  succours  to  resist  the  Turks,  made 
him  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Protestant  princes;  and  in  July, 

1  Selden,  p.  140. 
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1532,  he  concluded  a  peace  greatly  to  their  advantage,  called  from 
the  place  where  it  was  agreed  upon,  the  pacification  of  Niirnberg; 
and  it  was  solemnly  ratified  in  the  month  of  August  following,  in 
the  imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  that  complete  religious  toleration  should  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Lutherans  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  or 
until  the  imperial  diet  discovered  some  expedient  for  composing  the 
existing  religious  differences ;  that  all  judicial  proceedings  begun 
against  Protestants,  on  account  of  their  faith,  should  be  suspended; 
that  hereafter  no  such  processes  should  be  instituted;  and  that  the 
sentences  already  pronounced  upon  any  for  heresy  should  be  declared 
void.  The  Protestant  princes,  on  their  part,  tendered  the  emperor 
their  obedience  and  loyalty,  and  engaged  to  assist  him  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war  against  the  Turks.  "Thus,"  says  Robertson,  "by  their 
firmness  in  adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  urged  their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  emperor's  situation,  the  Protestants  obtained  terms 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  toleration  of  their  religion:  all  the  con- 
cessions were  made  by  Charles,  none  by  them;  and  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  who  had  hitherto  been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect, 
came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  a  political  body  of  no  small 
consequence."1 

After  this  the  Schmalkald  league  continued  to  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  protecting  the  Protestantism  and  liberties  of  Germany 
against  the  colossal  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Wisely  taking 
advantage  of  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances — as  the  hos- 
tilities in  which  Charles  was  engaged  with  France,  Turkey,  and  even 
the  popes — the  Protestant  princes  obstructed  his  projects  of  ambition, 
with  respect  to  Germany,  for  many  years,  and  extorted  from  him 
at  different  times,  important  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Reformers, 
whose  opposition  he  dreaded,  and  whose  assistance  he  needed.  They 
afforded  protection  to  the  Reformation,  even  down  to  the  close  of 
Luther's  life,  in  1546.  After  that  event,  Charles  being  disengaged 

'  Reign  of  Charles  V.,  book  T. 
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from  all  his  other  enemies,  indeed  succeeded  in  breaking  the  Schmal- 
kald  league.  The  complete  victory  which,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Schmalkald  war,  he  gained  over  the  confederated  Protestant  princes 
at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  in  which  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, one  of  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  princes,  was  taken  prisoner, 
inflicted  a  fatal  blow  on  that  confederacy.  But  before  he  had  time 
to  turn  this  victory  to  all  the  account  he  intended,  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony stripped  him  of  his  laurels,  compelled  him  by  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
in  1552,1  to  make  even  greater  concessions  than  ever  to  the  Reform- 
ers, and  dissipated  all  his  splendid  dreams  of  becoming  master  of 
Germany.  Thus  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  after  encoun- 
tering many  hazards,  disasters,  and  even  threatened  destruction,  ulti- 
mately triumphed  over  the  power  and  policy  of  Charles  V. 

The  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg,  from  the  important  place 
it  held  and  still  holds  in  the  German  Reformed  church,  cannot  be 
passed  over  without  some  brief  notice,  the  more  especially  as  it  will 
be  afterwards  frequently  referred  to.  This  document  expressed  the 
sentiments  held  by  the  Reformers  in  Germany,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Anabaptists  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion  who  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  as  to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.2 
It  consists  of  twenty-one  articles,  with  the  addition  of  a  specification 
and  condemnation  of  various  abuses  which,  "in  an  unauthorized 
manner,  had  crept  into  the  churches."  In  several  respects  it  is  liable 
to  serious  objections.  It  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sacraments,  and  as  to  the  use  of  images  and  statues  in  places  of 
public  worship,  to  which,  indeed,  the  Lutherans  were  not  opposed. 
The  ninth  article  affirms  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
condemns  the  Anabaptists,  not  only  because  they  disallow  the 
baptism  of  infants,  but  because  they  affirm  that  infants  may  be 

1  This  treaty  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  imperial  diet  at  Augs- 
burg in  1555,  known  by  the  name  of  "the  religious  peace." — Mosheim's  Church  History, 
vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

2  This  Confession,  together  with  Melancthon's  Apology  for  it,  the  Great  and  Little  Cate- 
chism of  Luther,  to  which  some  churches  add  the  Form  of  Concord  published  in  1579, 
compose  the  Subordinate  Standard  or  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 
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saved  without  it.  The  tenth  article  asserts  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiation — that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  truly  present,  and  are  distributed  to  the  recipients.  And  the 
eleventh  article,  concerning  confession,  teaches  that  private  absolution 
may  be  retained  in  the  churches,  although  in  making  confession  it 
is  not  necessary  that  every  particular  delinquency  should  be  enume- 
rated, this,  as  is  stated,  being  impossible,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  psalmist,  "Who  can  understand  his  errors?"  But  though  ob- 
jectionable in  these  and  in  some  other  respects,  this  confession  con- 
tains much  important  truth;  harmonizing  with  similar  documents 
of  other  Eeformed  churches  on  the  cardinal  articles  of  the  Christian 
system,  as  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  man's  lost  condition  by  nature, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  free  justification 
through  Christ  by  faith,  without  human  works  or  merits,  the  nature 
of  faith,  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  the  proper  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  system  of  Divine  truth;  while  under  the  head  of 
abuses,  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  the  merit  attri- 
buted to  the  mass,  the  observance  of  the  distinctions  of  meats  and 
drinks,  and  monastic  vows,  are  emphatically  condemned  and  cogently 
reasoned  against.1 

The  last  of  the  ladies  whose  life  is  recorded  in  this  part  of  our  un- 
dertaking, lived  during  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty  years'  war  which 
raged  in  Germany  from  1618  to  1648,  when  peace  was  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  "Westphalia.  This  period,  though  belonging  to  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  yet  closely  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  German  princes 
and  states,  as  we  have  seen,  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  These  two  parties,  from  the  first 
and  all  along,  were  governed  by  an  opposite  policy,  both  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  regarded  each  other  with  suspicion  and 
distrust.  The  former  aimed  at  the  exclusive  prevalence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  through  the  whole  of  Germany,  in  other  words, 
'  Cox's  Uft  of  Mdancthon,  pp.  289-326. 
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at  the  extermination  of  heresy;  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  secure 
the  Protestant  religion  established  within  their  own  dominions. 
Eeciprocal  jealousy  and  animosity  continued  to  exist  between  the 
two  parties,  even  after  the  pacification  of  Passau,  in  1552,  confirmed 
by  the  imperial  diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1555,  the  empire  "exhibiting 
a  picture  of  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which  were  still  troubled  after 
a  tempest."  If  this  agitation  seemed  by  degrees  to  subside,  it  was 
not  because  the  causes  of  new  convulsions  were  removed,  but  owing 
to  the  feebleness  or  moderation  of  the  four  emperors  who  succeeded 
Charles  V.,  which  retarded  the  long  slumbering  storm  till  1618, 
when,  Ferdinand  II.  being  then  emperor,  a  man  of  greater  ability 
and  activity  than  his  predecessors,  but  a  heartless  Popish  fanatic, 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  commenced. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  especially  two.  First,  the  intolerant 
conduct  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes  in  Germany  to- 
wards each  other.  The  dissensions  which,  in  consequence  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  some  points  of  doctrine,  existed  between  them, 
gave  to  their  Eoman  Catholic  opponents  great  advantage  against 
them  in  arms  and  in  politics.  But  for  the  folly  of  their  disunion 
and  intolerance  towards  each  other — and  the  Lutheran  princes  were 
more  intolerant  than  the  Calvinistic,  as  well  as  more  ready  to  tem- 
porize, to  betray,  and  to  desert  the  common  cause — the  Protestant 
princes  would  probably  have  kept  in  awe  and  check  their  opponents, 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  Avar  might  never  have  disgraced  humanity 
and  darkened  the  history  of  Europe — a  pregnant  lesson  to  Protes- 
tants, had  they  but  the  wisdom  to  learn  it.  The  second  cause  was  a 
determination  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand  to  suppress  the  Reformation, 
to  annihilate  the  German  constitution  and  liberties,  and  to  acquire 
absolute  dominion  over  the  empire ;  and  a  determination  on  the 
other  side  to  maintain  these  interests.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  war 
of  aggression,  in  the  other  a  war  of  defence.  "From  the  confines  of 
Poland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Po 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,"  it  committed  its  ravages;  and  its  career  was  pre- 
eminently desolating  and  sanguinary.  Germany  became  the  theatre 
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of  horrors  hardly  ever  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Twelve 
millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed.1  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  were 
plundered  and  converted  into  smoking  ruins;  whole  provinces  were 
depopulated  and  laid  waste;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry 
were  suspended  and  destroyed;  science  and  art  were  prostrated,  and 
a  great  part  of  their  precious  treasures  lost;  the  mental  culture  and 
social  improvement  of  the  people  were  arrested  and  thrown  back; 
through  the  barbarous  troops,  who  were  partly  foreign,  which  occu- 
pied the  country,  even  the  vernacular  tongue  became  greatly  deteri- 
orated; vices  at  which  the  homely  Germans  at  first  blushed  were 
openly  perpetrated,  and  even  became  domesticated.  Wherever  the 
eye  was  turned,  nothing  but  scenes  of  desolation  and  wretchedness 
were  to  be  seen;  and  it  seemed  as  if  unhappy  Germany  was  about 
to  be  again  plunged  into  the  dark  night  of  barbarity  and  ignorance 
from  which  it  had  been  emancipated  by  the  Reformation.  Provi- 
dence saved  it  from  this  calamity.  During  the  long  and  terrible 
struggle,  the  Protestant  party  received  assistance  from  Sweden  and 
France,  and  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  they  obtained  important 
advantages.  But  at  the  close  of  this  war,  Germany  sunk  into  a  state 
of  collapse,  exhaustion,  and  mental  inaction.  It  seemed  to  lose  the 
uncommon  ardour  and  aptitude  it  had  evinced  for  learning  upon  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  lagged  behind  Italy,  France,  and  England  in 
science  and  literature  for  a  considerable  period,  before  attaining  the 
high  position  it  now  occupies  in  every  branch  of  human  acquire- 
ment. Its  Protestantism,  too,  even  where  the  people  still  retained 
the  name  of  Protestants,  had  suffered  immensely.  Such  disaster 
had  befallen  the  religion  of  its  Protestant  population,  that  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Scriptures,  which  in  the 

1  The  population  of  the  state  of  Wurtemberg,  consisting  of  500,000,  was  reduced 
to  48,000.  Equally  great  was  the  diminution  of  the  population  of  the  states  of  Baden,  of 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Brandenburg.  Saxony  even  at  the  middle  of  the  war 
had  sustained  a  loss  of  900,000  men. — Ramshorn,  Geschichte  der  merkwiirdigsten  Deutsdun 
Prawn,  Band  ii.  s.  142.  This  vast  sacrifice  of  human  life  was  not  the  work  of  the  sword 
alone.  Pestilence,  famine,  and  other  causes  of  suffering  and  mortality  which  war  always 
brings  in  its  train,  were  more  fatal  than  the  sword.  The  death  of  those  who  fall  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war. 
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time  of  Luther,  and  even  long  after  his  death,  had  been  purchased 
and  read  with  the  greatest  avidity,  fell  into  such  utter  neglect,  that 
at  the  great  fair  at  Leipsic,  in  not  one  of  the  booksellers'  shops  was 
there  a  Bible  or  New  Testament  to  be  found.1  The  people,  in  this 
condition,  could  obviously  have  no  stable  religious  principles,  and 
Germany  soon  became  overspread  with  rationalism  or  infidelity. 
From  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  causes,  a  rational  school  would 
probably  have  arisen  in  Germany,  independently  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
war;  but  independently  of  that  war,  and  of  its  blasting  effects  on 
Protestantism,  even  among  those  professedly  Protestant,  rational, 
neological,  or  infidel  principles  would  not  in  all  probability  have  ob- 
tained such  extensive  prevalence  in  the  land  of  Luther.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  spreading  dissatis- 
faction with  these  principles,  and  an  encouraging  revival  of  the  evan- 
gelical spirit,  and  of  a  more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Rationalism  cannot  now  claim  there  the  numerical  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  which  it  formerly  boasted.  But  how  slow  in  many 
cases  is  Divine  truth  in  successfully  working  its  way,  when  its  pro- 
gress has  once  been  arrested  and  its  light  well  nigh  extinguished ! 
It  is  now  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and 
Germany  is  only  yet  recovering  from  that  state  of  spiritual  prostra- 
tion produced  by  that  long  period  of  anarchy,  devastation,  and  car- 
nage. 

1  Edinburgh  Renew  for  1831,  p.  245. 


VTIFE    OF    CONRAD    COTTA.1 


ESULA,  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  is  the  first  lady, 
in  the  order  of  chronology,  who  commends  her- 
self to  our  attention,  among  the  female  worthies 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  burgo-master  of  Ilefeld,  and  her 
husband,  Conrad  Cotta,  was  an  opulent  patri- 
cian in  the  city  of  Eisenach.  She  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  from  her  connection  with  Martin 
Luther,  around  whom,  when  a  boy,  she  hovered 
as  a  guardian  angel,  and  to  whom  she  became  a  second  mother, 
receiving  him  into  her  house,  which  was  a  temple  of  love  and 

1  Our  chief  authority  for  this  notice  is  Kamshorn's   Geschichte  der  merkwiirdigsten 
Deutschen  Frauen,  Band  i.  ss.  338-345. 
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beneficence,  and  treating  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  The 
only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  is  the  little  we  know  of  the  story 
of  her  life ;  but  the  few  facts  concerning  her  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity establish  her  claims  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  times. 
Her  humanity,  gentleness,  and  benignity  towards  young  Martin, 
upon  her  first  acquaintanceship  with  him,  and  so  long  as  she  stood 
immediately  connected  with  him,  throw  a  moral  interest  around 
her  character,  as  a  woman  of  exalted  and  generous  principles  of 
action — as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  feminine  benevolence  and 
kind-heartedness.  To  exclude  from  a  collection  of  this  kind  the 
interesting  and  instructive  fragment  of  her  life  which  has  been 
preserved,  would  be  an  act  of  historical  injustice.  The  name  of 
Luther — Heaven's  appointed  instrument  for  overthrowing  a  system 
of  iniquity  which  had  been  deepening  and  strengthening  its  foun- 
dations for  more  than  1000  years — will  doubtless  go  down  with 
history  to  the  latest  ages;  and  the  name  of  her  who  was  his  foster- 
mother  ought  to  go  down,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  go  down 
with  his. 

In  the  year  1497,  Luther,  who  was  then  hi  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age,1  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Magdeburg,  to  be  educated 
at  the  school  of  that  town,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  a  good  teacher.  His  father's  industry  could  not  do 
more  than  meet  the  wants  of  the  family  at  home;  but  this  was  a 
chorister  school,  where  poor  boys  received  their  education  without 
fee.  On  this  account,  the  boys  had  to  perform  various  parts  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  church,  and  many  of  them  were  also  neces- 
sitated to  beg  for  their  bread  by  passing  from  street  to  street  through 
the  town,  and  even  through  the  neighbouring  villages,  singing  before 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  as  is  the  custom  in  various  parts  of  Germany 
even  at  the  present  day.  Luther  was  under  this  necessity,  and  often 
no  heart  was  touched  with  compassion  towards  him,  and  no  tender 
hand  opened  to  give  him  wherewith  to  appease  his  hunger.  Often, 
indeed,  was  he  driven  away  from  the  doors  with  frowning  looks 

1  He  was  born  at  Eisleben,  November  10, 1483. 
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and  harsh  words.  This  pressed  with  such  terrible  weight  upon  his 
mind,  that  his  heart  was  like  to  break  for  sorrow,  and  he  wept  foun- 
tains of  tears,  when  he  returned  home  with  scanty  alms,  or  with 
none  at  all,  as  the  fruit  of  his  efforts,  and  sat  in  his  cell  pinched 
with  hunger,  and  thinking  on  the  cruel  repulses  he  had  met  with — 
miserable  for  the  present,  and  full  of  gloom  as  he  looked  with 
trembling  upon  the  dismal  prospects  of  the  future.  His  teacher's 
name  was  Nollbriider,  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order — a  man  of  a 
melancholy  and  severe  character,  whose  chief  vocation  was  atten- 
dance upon  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Under  this  teacher, 
who  treated  his  scholars  with  great  severity,  young  Martin's  dejec- 
tion of  mind,  caused  by  tormenting  anxiety  about  his  temporal 
support,  was  greatly  aggravated.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  at 
Magdeburg.  After  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  was  necessitated  to 
leave  it,  from  want  of  maintenance.  His  father  next  sent  him  to  the 
Franciscan  school  at  Eisenach,  which  at  that  time  was  highly  cele- 
brated; and  the  poor  miner  having  acquaintances,  and  his  wife 
relations  in  that  town,  they  cherished  flattering  hopes  that  their  son 
would  there  be  more  successful  in  obtaining  assistance  than  he  had 
been  at  Magdeburg. 

But  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  "  The  relatives 
of  the  family  who  lived  in  Eisenach,"  says  Dr.  D'Aubigne",  "  paid  no 
attention  to  his  wants,  or,  it  may  be,  they  were  so  poor  themselves 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  offer  him  any  sufficient  relief." 
Here,  again,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  disagreeable  occupation 
of  singing  in  the  streets,  in  company  with  other  poor  students,  in 
order  by  this  means  to  procure  for  himself  subsistence;  and  often 
with  as  little  success  as  at  Magdeburg.  If  this  hard  lot,  during  his 
stay  at  Magdeburg,  had,  notwithstanding  his  naturally  joyous  dis- 
position, given  a  strong  impress  of  melancholy  to  his  character, 
the  same  humiliations,  privations,  and  hardships,  suffered  by  him 
in  Eisenach,  must  have  deepened  his  melancholy,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  both  he  and  his  parents  had  entertained  expectations  of 
his  obtaining  here  at  least  what  might  be  necessary  to  keep  him  from 
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want.  Some  haughty  ecclesiastics  might,  perchance,  have  frowned 
upon  the  poor  miner's  son  for  his  presumption  in  aspiring  to  sacred 
office  in  the  church,  and  have  bidden  him  go  and  work  with  his 
father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfeld.  But  nature's  nobility,  and  God's 
chosen  instruments,  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  caste  or 
order  of  society.  The  history  of  Luther's  future  life  affords  a 
solution  of  the  poverty  and  depression  of  his  early  days.  This 
formed  part  of  the  training  by  which  an  all-wise  and  foreseeing 
Providence  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  was  appointed  to  accomplish. 
"  Hardship,"  says  Carlyle,  "  rigorous  necessity,  was  the  poor  boy's 
companion.  No  man,  nor  no  thing,  would  put  on  a  false  face  to  flatter 
Martin  Luther;  among  things,  not  among  the  shows  of  things,  had 
he  to  grow.  ...  It  was  his  task  to  get  acquainted  with  realities, 
and  keep  acquainted  with  them,  at  whatever  cost;  his  task  was 
to  bring  the  world  back  to  reality,  for  it  had  dwelt  too  long  with 
semblance." 

This  severity  of  discipline  was,  however,  tempered  with  mercy, 
that  his  youthful  spirit  might  not  be  altogether  crushed.  When 
his  need  was  the  greatest,  then,  from  a  quarter  entirely  unknown 
to  him,  was  help  at  hand.  One  cold  day,  when  he  and  another 
chorister  boy,  after  having  passed  through  the  streets  of  Eisenach, 
as  usual,  singing  for  alms,  without  obtaining  anything,  and  after 
having  been  driven  away  from  the  doors  of  different  houses,  were 
thinking  of  returning  to  their  home  cold  and  fasting,  they  made 
another  effort,  on  reaching  St.  George's  Square,  just  before  the 
house  of  Conrad  Cotta,1  who,  indeed,  was  a  distant  relative  of  Lu- 
ther's parents.  Here  it  was  that  Providence  had  provided  for 
Luther  a  benefactress.  The  singing  had  arrested  the  attention  of 
Ursula,  Cotta's  young  wife,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 

1  According  to  other  accounts,  these  repeated  repulses  had  so  discouraged  Luther  that, 
on  reaching  St.  George's  Square,  he  stood  in  a  posture  of  silent,  immoveable,  despairing 
distraction  before  Cotta's  house,  as  if  the  thought  passing  through  his  mind  was,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  renounce  his  studies  and  go  and  labour  with  his  father  in 
the  mines  of  Mansfeld,  than  thus  to  perish  for  hunger.  So  nearly  was  that  heart 
broken,  which  afterwards  became  so  heroic  that  no  power  on  earth  or  in  hell  could  make 
it  quail. 
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and  she  stood  at  her  window  catching  the  notes  and  words  of  the 
singers.  She  was  especially  attracted  by  the  deep  intonation  and 
sweetness  of  young  Martin's  voice,  chiming  in  concert  with  the 
voice  of  the  other  boy.  This  at  once  struck  a  latent  chord  in  her 
heart,  which  thrilled  at  every  note,  and  looking  out,  she  observed 
that  the  singer  who  especially  excited  her  notice,  was  the  youth 
for  whom,  as  Melancthon  informs  us,  she  had  long  before  con- 


Ursula  receiving  Lather  anil  his  Compani 


ceived  a  particular  affection,  from  the  melodiousness  of  his  voice, 
and  the  fervency  of  his  devotions  in  the  parts  which  he  per- 
formed in  the  public  services  of  the  church.  He  was  yet  per- 
sonally unknown  to  her,  though  a  relative.  She  had  seen  him  and 
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his  companion  driven  from  the  doors  of  three  neighbouring  houses, 
and  her  first  feeling,  on  beholding  the  poor  scholars,  was  that  of 
compassion. 

When,  at  last,  the  youthful  singers  had  ended  their  songs,  Ur- 
sula's front  door  opened,  and,  appearing  upon  the  threshold,  she 
made  signs  to  them  to  come  into  her  house.  She  spoke  to  both  of 
them  in  kind  and  encouraging  words,  and  especially  to  Martin. 
She  asked  him  what  was  his  name,  who  were  his  parents,  and 
whence  he  came.  The  poor  scholar,  who  was  famishing  for  hunger, 
and  shivering  with  cold,  overpowered  with  this  unusual  and  unex- 
pected kindness,  burst  into  tears,  and  his  voice,  from  the  strength  of 
his  emotions,  almost  refusing  utterance,  he  told  her  that  his  name 
was  Martin  Luther,  that  his  parents  lived  at  Mansfeld,  and  that 
his  father  was  a  poor  miner.  The  sweetness  of  his  voice — his  en- 
gaging open  countenance,  with  its  mingled  sadness — his  large  blue 
eyes,  so  full  of  expression  and  good  nature — the  intelligence  he 
showed  in  answering  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  his  whole  man- 
ner, forcibly  struck  her  imagination,  and  prepossessed  her  more 
than  ever  in  his  favour.  She  was  glad  to  find  from  what  he  had 
told  her,  that  he  was  a  relative  of  her  husband's;  but  was  pained  at 
his  depressing  poverty,  in  being  forced  to  wander  the  streets  from 
door  to  door  begging  his  bread,  in  doing  which  he  was  often  cruelly 
and  contemptuously  bidden  begone.  She  set  both  the  poor  scholars 
down  before  a  warm  and  cheerful  fire,  and  placed  food  before  them; 
so  that  soon  they  became  the  picture  of  comfort,  compared  with 
what  they  were  when  she  first  brought  them  in.  But  for  Martin 
Luther  she  resolved  to  do  more  than  this.  She  resolved  to  take 
him  under  her  protection;  and  having  consulted  with  her  husband, 
who  gave  a  cordial  assent  to  her  proposal,  she  received  him  into  her 
house  from  that  hour,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  tender  kindness 
of  a  mother.  This  was  a  considerate  generosity — a  noble  use  of 
opulence — a  signal  instance  of  genuine  goodness  of  heart.  An 
Eisenach  chronicle  designates  her  "  the  pious  Shunammite."  compar- 
ing her  to  that  devout  and  wealthy  woman  of  Shuuem,  who  pre- 
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pared  for  Elisha  a  retired  chamber  in  her  house  for  his  study  and 
devotion  (2  Kings  iv.  8-10). 

A  brighter  day  had  now  dawned  upon  Luther.  Here  he  was 
amply  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  his  support  and  com- 
fort, and  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  streets 
singing  as  a  mendicant;  and  when  he  compared  his  situation  here 
with  what  it  had  been  at  Magdeburg,  and  before  this,  at  Eisenach, 
his  heart  was  filled  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Ur- 
sula for  kindness  as  great  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  to  Divine 
Providence,  too,  for  opening  her  heart  to  minister  to  his  relief;  for, 
even  at  this  period,  he  was  the  subject  of  strong  religious  feeling. 

On  the  part  of  Ursula,  nothing  which  friendship  or  maternal 
tenderness  could  do  to  promote  his  comfort  was  spared.  His  severe 
training  in  his  father's  house,  and  his  privations  after  having  left 
it,  had  brought  upon  him  great  depression  of  spirits,  aggravated,  it 
is  probable,  by  indifferent  health,  with  which  his  youthful  vivacity 
maintained  a  constant  and  unsuccessful  struggle.  His  melancholy 
hung  upon  him  even  after  he  entered  this  friendly  home;  it  was  but 
rarely  that  he  could  assume  even  a  constrained  gayety,  and  his  fine 
eyes  were  frequently  filled  with  tears.  This  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  observant  and  tender-hearted  Ursula,  and  she  considered  with 
herself  how  she  might  soothe  his  dejected  spirits.  Knowing  his 
taste  and  fondness  for  music,  she  purchased  for  him  a  flute,  and  he 
soon  became  expert  in  playing  on  that  instrument.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  remedy  for  curing  his  disease.  While  it  greatly  increased 
his  natural  love  of  music,  it  restored  him  to  cheerfulness,  and  now, 
as  afterwards  under  his  manifold  agitations,  it  dropped,  like  the 
honeycomb,  comfort  into  his  soul.  Hence  he  once  expressed  him- 
self thus : — "  Whoever  despises  music,  as  all  the  dreamers  and 
mystics  do,  I  despise  them.  Music  is  a  gift  of  God,  not  a  gift  of 
man.  It  puts  the  devil  to  flight,  and  makes  the  soul  joyful.  It 
drives  away  wrath,  impurity  of  thought,  pride,  and  other  evil  pas- 
sions. Next  to  theology,  I  assign  to  music  the  highest  place  and 
the  highest  honour."  Again  he  said,  "Music  and  singing  is  a 
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glorious  art;  the  notes  make  the  words  living,  and  chase  away  the 
spirit  of  melancholy.  .  .  .  Music  is  the  art  of  prophets.  .  .  .  Satan 
is  the  inveterate  enemy  of  music,  for  he  knows  that  by  its  aid  we 
drive  away  temptations  and  evil  thoughts.  He  cannot  make  head 
against  music."1  He  often  accompanied  his  performances  on  the 
flute  with  the  strains  of  his  own  rich  melodious  voice,  and  Ursula 
learned  to  unite  her  voice  with  his  in  the  beautiful  hymns  he  was 
accustomed  to  sing. 

Ursula  was  a  devout  woman,  and  her  piety  was  like  the  dew  and 
the  rain  of  heaven  to  the  tender  and  susceptible  heart  of  young 
Luther.  As  we  have  said  before,  he  was,  even  at  this  period,  dis- 
posed to  deep  religious  feeling,  and  spent  no  small  part  of  his  time 
in  religious  exercises.  He  had  been  taught  by  his  father  to  pray. 
His  privations  had  made  him  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  prayer, 
and  imparted  greater  fervency  to  his  prayers;  though,  as  yet,  they 
may  not  have  been  offered  up  exclusively  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer, 
nor  presented  exclusively  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Ursula,  encouraged, 
promoted,  and  was  delighted  in  witnessing  his  exercises  and  senti- 
ments of  devotion.  It  was  at  the  time  when  he  was  her  ward  that 
he  made  choice  of  these  appropriate  words  for  his  motto — "  To  pray 
well  is  more  than  half  the  duty  of  study" — a  motto  forming  a  rule 
upon  which  he  himself  acted  to  the  closeof  his  life,  and  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  "Word.  Nor  were 
his  studies  neglected.  He  felt  happy  in  having  it  now  in  his  power 
to  devote  himself  without  distraction  to  the  cultivation  of  learning; 
and  by  his  diligence  he  gained  in  an  increasing  degree  upon  the 
affections  of  his  benefactress. 

For  nearly  four  years,  Luther  resided  under  Ursula's  roof. 
During  that  period  she  continued  to  exercise  towards  him  the  same 
gentle,  affectionate,  and  endearing  deportment,  and  in  this  retreat 
the  time  passed  to  him  swiftly  and  pleasantly  away.  In  1501  he 

1  Luther's  Letters,  in  his  Works,  Walch's  German  edition,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1218.  Ramshorn , 
OegchicMe  der  merkwiirdigsten  Deutschen  Frawen,  Band  i.  s.  344.  Michelet's  Life  of  Luilw, 
pp.  7,  287,  288. 
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left  her  house  to  go  to  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where  his  father, 
whose  outv/ard  circumstances  were  now  much  improved,  supported 
him  without  assistance.  At  the  thought  of  leaving  her  hospitable 
abode,  he  was  not  a  little  affected.  He  took  farewell  of  her  with 
expressions  of  heirtfelt  gratitude  for  all  her  goodness,  and  her  part- 
ing words  were  fervent  wishes  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  rest 
upon  him.  She  had  discovered  his  opening  talents,  and  might  hope 
that  one  day  he  would  rise  to  dignity  and  influence  in  the  church ; 
but  she  could  not  foresee  the  great  revolution  in  which  he  was  to 
play  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

During  the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  prosperity  had  smiled 
upon  Ursula  and  her  husband,  and  they  enjoyed  unclouded  connubial 
happiness.  We  naturally  wish  that  such  had  been  the  lot  of  a  pair  so 
eminent  for  their  benevolence,  liberality,  and  kindness,  to  the  close  of 
their  days.  But  a  glance  at  the  great  picture  of  life  must  convince  us 
that  though  Providence  sometimes  conspicuously  rewards  characters 
like  them  by  temporal  prosperity,  yet  this  is  not  the  uniform  rule  of 
the  procedure  of  the  Great  Euler  of  the  world,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  events  disasters  not  unfrequently  overtake  their  worldly  affairs. 
The  present  being  only  a  part  of  one  great  economy  stretching  into 
eternity,  these  disasters  may  be  the  very  events  that  are  deemed 
necessary,  by  infinite  wisdom,  to  insure  their  everlasting  welfare; 
and  they  may  besides  teach  them  to  look  for  their  recompense  in  the 
participation,  in  the  meantime,  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  nor  take  away,  and  afterwards  in  the  joys  of  heaven,  rather 
than  in  the  possession  of  worldly  riches.  Ursula  and  her  husband 
were  subsequently  reduced  to  poverty. 

About  twenty  years  after  Luther  had  left  their  hospitable  house, 
when  his  name  was  making  a  noise  in  all  Germany,  they  were  in- 
formed that  he  was  to  preach  in  the  town  of  Eisenach,  which  they 
had  left  after  calamity  had  overtaken  them.  They  were  told  that  he 
was  the  most  extraordinary  preacher  in  all  Germany— that  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  flocked  to  hear  him,  and 
hung  upon  his  lips.  His  doctrine,  too,  was  ae  new  as  his  powers  of 
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oratory  were  great.  "They  tell  me,"  said  Conrad  to  his  wife,  "he 
talks  wonderfully  of  free  grace  which  is  to  be  had  without  money 
and  without  price."  "That  would  answer  us,  husband,"  replied 
Ursula.  They  resolved  to  go  and  hear  him.  On  their  arrival  at 
Eisenach,  they  found  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting,  all 
waiting  with  eager  expectation.  But  no  one  felt  an  intenser  interest 
in  the  preacher  than  Ursula.  At  last  he  made  his  appearance  and 
commenced  the  service.  His  manly  form — his  noble  countenance, 
whose  pervading  character  was  intellectual  power  and  masculine 
energy  mingled  with  a  degree  of  thoughtful  sadness — his  penetrating 
impressive  voice — his  piercing  eyes — the  simplicity  and  yet  fluency  of 
his  diction,  and  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine,  rivetted  Ursula's  attention; 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  discourse  she  did  not  lose 
a  syllable.  He  spoke  with  fervour  and  power  upon  the  subject  of 
free  grace,  condemned  the  doctrine  of  human  merit  as  equally  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  experience  and  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  proved  from  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  that 
man  is  justified  exclusively  by  faith  in  Christ  without  the  works  of 
law.  These  were  lessons  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  from 
other  priests,  who,  when  they  preached  at  all,  were  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  their  hearers  with  the  legends  of  saints  depicted  as  con- 
verting infidels,  or  combating  and  vanquishing  demons,  with  enco- 
miums on  the  virtues  of  indulgences,  penances,  and  pilgrimages,  and 
such  like  edifying  matter.  God  himself  set  his  seal  to  Luther's 
words;  and  the  flood  of  light  which  the  preacher  poured  upon  the 
interesting  and  all-important  themes  he  discussed  brought  conviction 
to  her  mind.  These  were  precisely  the  truths  adapted  to  satisfy  the 
mysterious  cravings  of  her  immortal  nature,  and  she  was  soothed 
and  delighted  as  the  perishing  on  finding  the  means  of  safety.  On 
this  occasion  Luther  sung  his  favourite  psalm,  the  forty-sixth — 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

In  straits  a  present  aid ; 
Therefore,  although  the  earth  remove, 
,    "  We  will  not  be  afraid,"  <fec. — 

the  psalm  which,  it  is  said,  he  sung  before  her  door  at  Eisenach  on  that 
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cold  winter  day  when  she  took  him  into  her  house ;  and  this  brought 
fresh  to  her  memory  the  scenes  of  other  days.  She  marked  how  in 
man's  salvation  he  made  God  reconciled  through  the  cross  of  Christ, 
the  "Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending."  Thus,  be- 
fore she  fell  into  her  last  sleep,  did  Luther,  as  a  ministering  angel 
sent  from  God,  unfold  to  her  and  to  her  husband  the  true  way  of 
salvation;  and  his  doctrine  brought  peace  and  comfort  to  their  hearts 
under  the  trials  of  their  declining  years,  and  in  the  dark  hour  of 
death. 

Luther  afterwards,  when  he  had  become  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  his  day,  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  proof  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  excellent  Ursula  by  his  friendly  treatment  of  a  son  of  hers  who 
came  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Wittenberg.  He  received  the  youth 
into  his  family,  and  maintained  him  without  charge,  glad  that  it  was 
now  in  his  power  to  make  some  return  for  her  ceaseless  exercise  of 
kindness  towards  him,  during  his  long  residence  in  her  house.  Often, 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  did  he  recall  her  memory.  When  seated  with 
his  wife  and  children,  engaged  in  quiet  and  delightful  conversation 
upon  the  past,  often  did  he  speak  of  the  happy  days  and  years  which  he 
had  lived  in  her  house,  and  when  he  did  so,  his  manly  countenance 
beamed  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  her,  and  to  Providence  in  having 
raised  up  for  him  so  kind  a  friend.  It  was  in  the  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  her  that  he  was  wont  to  call  Eisenach  his 
beloved  town,  and  that  he  gave  utterance,  with  deep  emotion,  to 
these  words:  "There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  charming  than  the 
heart  of  a  woman  in  which  piety  resides." 

Such  are  the  few  but  interesting  facts  preserved  by  history,  of  the 
foster-mother  of  the  great  German  Reformer.  Hers  was  the  high 
office  of  sheltering  him  from  the  blasts  of  adversity  when  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  masculine  understanding  were  unfolding,  and  his  char- 
acter forming  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  high  purposes  of  Heaven 
in  bringing  about  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
"Thus,"  says  a  German  biographer,  "did  the  love,  the  piety,  the  com- 
passion of  a  woman  save  a  spirit,  which,  when  ultimately  ripened 
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into  the  man,  soared  victorious  in  dauntless  flight  above  the  clouds, 
to  the  infinite  and  the  true,  and  gave  the  pure  unadulterated  Word 
to  numberless  millions  for  an  everlasting  blessing,  and  an  everlasting 
inheritance.  Glorious  \vonian !  What  great  thing  hast  thou  done 
for  us !  Truly  thou  needest  no  monumental  stone — no  monument 
made  by  the  hand  of  man;  thy  monument  is  Luther's  work,  and  this, 
because  it  is  of  God,  will  not  pass  away,  even  when  thousands  of 
years  have  rolled  over  our  globe."1 

i  Ramshorn. 


The  Market-place  and  Townhail,  Wittenberg. 


KATHARINE  YON  BORA, 


WIFE   OF   MARTIN   LUTHER. 


IATHARINE  VON  BORA  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1499.  The  place  of  her  birth  has  not  been 
ascertained  with  certainty.  Some  affirm  that  she 
was  born  at  Loeben,  near  Schweinitz,  in  Saxony; 
others  conjecture  that  her  birthplace  was  Stein- 
laussig,  now  Miildenstein,  or  Mildenstein,  the  supposed  seat  of  her 
parents.  The  accounts  respecting  her  parents  are  also  imperfect 
and  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  established  that  her  father,  whose 
Christian  name  is  unknown,  was  of  the  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Bora.  In  the  middle  ages  this  family  were  Margraves  of 
Misnia;  it  had  its  seat  in  Steinlaussig,  a  small  manor  and  village  not 
far  from  Bitterfeld,  between  Wittenberg  and  Halle;  and  its  coat  of 
arms  was  a  lion  rampant  with  its  right  paw  raised  on  a  golden  shield, 
and  the  helmet  adorned  with  a  peacock's  tail.  Katharine's  mother, 
whose  name  was  Anne,  was  a  descendant  of  the  old  and  noble 
family  of  Haugwitz.  A  brother  of  Katharine's,  John  von  Bora, 
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is  often  spoken  of  by  Luther.     He  was  in  the  service  of  Albert  of 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony.1 

The  history  of  Katharine's  youthful  years  is  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness. We  simply  know  that  at  an  early  period  she  was  devoted  to 
the  monastic  life.  She  first  became  a  nun  in  a  convent  in  her 
native  place,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1521,  when  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  she  entered  the  convent  of  Nimptsch,  a  town  of 
Saxony,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Grimma,  on  the  Mulde,  not  far  from 
Leipsic,  and  about  two  days'  journey  from  Wittenberg.  This  con- 
vent, which  was  of  the  Cistercian  order,  was  an  establishment 
exclusively  intended  for  young  ladies  of  good  family.  Whether 
she  had  entered  the  convent  from  her  predilection  for  the  monastic 
life,  or  had  been  devoted  to  it  by  her  parents,  contrary  to  her  own 
inclination — as  many  young  women  were  even  at  that  period,  when 
this  mode  of  life  was  reputed  peculiarly  dignified  and  sacred  by 
persons  of  all  ranks — we  are  not  informed.  Her  parents,  it  appears, 
were  of  limited  fortune,  and  if  she  was  devoted  by  them  to  the 
monastic  life,  one  reason,  at  least,  if  not  the  chief,  may  have  been 
their  contracted  means;  or  if  they  died  when  she  was  young,  which 
is  not  improbable,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  any  part  of 
her  life,  she  may,  after  their  death,  have  been  necessitated,  from 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  to  become  a  sister  in  a  con- 
vent^-convents  in  these  times  frequently  serving  as  hospitals  for 
bringing  up  the  unprovided-for  children  of  poor  noble  families. 
But  whatever  circumstances  may  have  led  to  her  becoming  a  nun, 
she  was  a  sincere  devotee  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Brought  up  from 
infancy  in  the  principles  and  observances  of  that  church,  she  was 
devoutly  attentive,  at  the  commencement  of  her  cloister  life,  to  its 
formalities,  which  took  such  a  powerful  hold  upon  her  young  mind, 
that,  according  to  her  own  acknowledgment  afterwards,  she  was 
more  earnest  and  punctual  in  practising  them,  than  in  observing  the 

1  Reformations  Almanack  auf  dag  jaJir,  1817,  s.  Ixvi.  Ramshorn,  Getchichte  der 
merkwHrdigsttn  DtuttcJten  Frauen,  Band  i.  88. 346, 347.  Moritz  Meurer,  Katharina  Luther, 
Dresden,  1854,  p.  8.  Sears'  Luther,  p.  329. 
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exercises  of  genuine  piety,  when  she  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  In  addition  to  religious  observances,  the  nuns  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  like  those  of  earlier  times,  were  occupied  in  embroi- 
dery and  other  handiwork,  in  performing  the  choir  service,  and 
some  of  them,  though  this  number  was  small,  devoted  their  leisure 
hours  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Katharine,  if  not  originally  consigned  to  a  convent  against  her 
will,  at  last  became  dissatisfied  with  this  kind  of  life,  and  sighed  for 
deliverance.  A  similar  feeling  came  over  the  spirits  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  her  sisters  in  the  same  convent.  They,  too,  repented 
of  the  unnatural  vows  which— by  parental  authority,  or  by  priestly 
craft,  or  from  false  notions  of  piety,  or  inconsideration  on  their  own 
part — they  had  taken  in  their  early  years,  irrevocably  binding 
themselves  to  a  single  state — to  relinquish  domestic  relations  and 
affections,  the  position  of  wife  and  mother,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
they  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  they 
were  making,  or  whether  they  had  the  capacity  to  keep  engage- 
ments which  outraged  every  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  plainest 
teachings  of  revelation.  It  is  natural  and  interesting  to  inquire, 
What  brought  them  to  this  state  of  mind  ?  The  chief  cause  appears 
to  have  been  the  illuminating  and  persuasive  power  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  upon  their  \inderstandings  and  hearts.  In  the 
year  1520,  the  Eeformation  was  introduced  into  Grimma,  and  the 
light,  having  thus  burst  forth  around  their  convent,  cast  some  of  its 
rays  within  its  inclosure,  probably  by  means  of  some  of  Luther's 
writings  which  they  had  got  among  their  hands,  and  had  eagerly  read. 
Luther  himself  had  visited  Grimma  with  his  spiritual  father  John 
Staupitz,  and  Wenceslaus  Link,  in  1516;  he  had  again  spent  some 
time  there  in  1519,  and  among  the  sisters  of  this  institution  his 
name  was  well  known,  and  of  long  established  reputation.  Their 
faith  in  the  verity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  shaken,  and 
they  embraced  the  principles  of  the  great  Reformer.  The  light 
which  had  thus  dawned  within  them,  combining,  as  may  easily  be 
conceived,  with  the  tedium  of  their  secluded  monotonous  life,  if  not 
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with  ill-usage  which  nuns  often  suffered  in  convents  at  that  period, 
made  them  impatient  of  the  monastic  restraints  imposed  equally 
upon  their  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action.  Their  feelings  of  re- 
pugnance to  conventualism  became  every  day  more  intense,  and 
the  desire  now  uppermost  in  their  minds  was  to  be  released  from 
their  helpless  unnatural  condition,  and  restored  to  that  position, 
and  those  relations  in  society,  for  which  nature  designed  them,  and 
which  revelation  has  sanctioned  and  sanctified.1 

The  nuns  who  were  thus  impatient  of  restraint,  and  desirous  to 
regain  their  liberty,  were  nine  in  number.  Their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Magdalene  von  Staupitz,2  Elizabeth  von  Kanitz,  Eva  von 
Gross,  Eva  von  Schonfeld,  and  her  sister,  Margaret  von  Schonfeld, 
Laneta  von  Golis,  Margaret  von  Zeschau,  and  her  sister,  Katharine 
von  Zeschau,3  and  Katharine  von  Bora.4 

The  first  step  taken  by  them,  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  con- 
vent, was  to  write  to  their  parents,  telling  them  that  they  could  no 
longer  endure  the  monastic  life ;  that  now,  so  far  from  having  faith 
in  its  peculiar  sanctity,  they  were  convinced  of  its  being  equally 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  revelation;  that  by  continuing 
hi  it  they  would  endanger  the  salvation  of  their  souls;  and  beseech- 
ing them  to  liberate  them  from  their  cloister  prison,  and  restore 
them  to  their  homes.  Entangled  by  superstitious  ideas  of  the  pre- 
eminent sanctity  of  the  conventual  life,  and  of  the  inviolability  of 
its  vows  when  once  taken,  their  parents  absolutely  refused  to  yield 
to  their  wishes.5 

But  by  the  negative  answer  of  their  parents  they  were  not  dis- 
couraged. Determined  not  to  be  defeated  in  their  object,  they 
looked  for  help  to  another  quarter,  and  naturally  turned  with  con- 
fidence to  the  man  whose  doctrines  had  impelled  them  to  the 

1  Sears'  Luther,  p.  322. 

2  This  lady  was  a  niece  of  Luther's  spiritual  father,  Staupitz. 

3  This  and  the  preceding  lady  were  near  relations  of  Luther's  friend  of  the  same 
name,  prior  at  Grimma,  and  sxibsequently  a  reformed  minister  there. 

4  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  Walch's  German  edition,  vol.  xxi.  p.  836. 
*  Ramshorn,  Band  i.  s.  347. 
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resolution  of  forsaking  the  cloister — who  had  already  written  a  trea- 
tise against  monastic  vows,  and  on  whose  sympathy  and  assistance 
they  calculated.  Without  delay  they  put  themselves  in  correspon- 
dence with  Luther,  and  disclosing  to  him  their  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, solicited  his  friendly  interposition,  the  more  especially  as  they 
were  cut  off  from  all  hope,  in  so  far  as  their  parents  were  concerned. 
Their  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  In  co-operation  with  Leonard 
Koppe,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  councillor  of  the  city  of  Torgau, 
he  immediately  projected  their  rescue.  Koppe  engaged  to  go  to 
Nimptsch  to  release  them,  and  Luther  pledged  himself  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance  when  they  were  once  released.1  The  attempt 
to  liberate  them  was  not  without  its  difficulties  and  perils.  One 
danger  of  its  failing  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  journey 
from  Torgau  to  Nimptsch,  which  was  about  six  miles  in  a  southern 
direction,  led  through  the  territory  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  a 
zealous  Eoman  Catholic,  though  both  these  towns  belonged  to  Fre- 
derick, Elector  of  Saxony,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  the  Refor- 
mation; and  should  the  adventure  succeed,  it  would  shock  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  inflame  to  the  utmost 
the  wrath  of  the  monks  and  priests.  But  Koppe,  who  was  a  bold 
and  resolute  man,  undertook  to  encounter  all  hazards;  and,  assisted 
by  his  brother's  son,  and  another  faithful  ally  named  Wolfgang 
Tomitzsch,  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.2 

To  divert  suspicion  and  conceal  his  proteges,  in  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Duke  George,  he  adopted  the  contrivance  of 
carrying  off  the  nuns  in  a  covered  waggon,  as  if  he  carried  empty 
herring  barrels;  or,  as  some  say,  his  plan  was  actually  to  put  them 
into  empty  herring  barrels,  each  nun  having  a  barrel  to  herself,  in 
which  she  could  conveniently  sit.  His  enterprise  was,  happily, 
successful.  On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  1523, 
he  and  his  coadjutors  arrived  at  the  nunnery  of  Nimptsch.  The 
nuns,  who  had  been  previously  advertised,  were  waiting  his  arrival 

1  Ramshorn,  Band  i.  s.  348. 

2  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxl.  p.  837. 
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with  anxious  expectation.  According  to  tradition,  they  descended 
from  the  window  of  Katharine  von  Bora's  apartment,  which  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  convent,  into  the  court,  where  Katharine  her- 
self, in  the  hurry,  left  one  of  her  slippers,  and  being  lifted  over  the 
walls,  were  put  into  the  waggon,  or  into  the  standing  ban-els  in  the 
waggon.  So  well  did  all  parties  manage,  that  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger  before  it  was  discovered  that  anything  unusual  had 
been  going  on  in  the  nunnery.  It  is  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of  Tor- 
gau,  that  Koppe,  being  asked  by  a  person  on  the  road  what  he  had 
there,  replied,  "  Barrels  of  herring."1  He  brought  them  first  to 
Torgau,  and  then  to  Wittenberg,  to  the  Augustine  monastery  in 
which  Luther  resided,  whither  they  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April.  As 
they  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  they  were  deeply  moved, 


The  Augustine  Monastt-ry,  Wittenbeig. 

but  their '  predominating  emotions  were  gratitude  and  delight,  like 
prisoners  emancipated  from  the  walls  of  a  prison-house.  "  Would 
to  God,"  said  Luther,  as  he  received  them,  "  that  I  could  rescue  all 
captive  consciences,  and  empty  all  the  cloisters."  On  the  following 
day,  namely,  the  8th  of  April,  writing  to  his  friend  Wenceslaus 

1  Reformations  Almanack  aufdasja.hr,  1817,  8.  Ixvii. 
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Link,  he  says :  "  Yesterday  I  received  here  nine  nuns,  who  have 
escaped  from  their  captivity  in  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  among 
whom  are  [Magdalene]  Staupitz,  and  two  other  women  of  the  family 
of  Zeschau." ' 

The  nuns  being  now  at  liberty,  the  next  question  was,  How  were 
they  to  be  provided  for  1  Here,  again,  Luther  afforded  the  most 
valuable  assistance.  First  of  all,  he  brought  them  into  the  house 
of  an  honourable  citizen  of  Wittenberg,  where  they  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  As  to  their  future  disposal,  he  purposed 
to  write  to  their  parents,  informing  them  of  what  had  taken  place, 
and  entreating  them  to  take  their  children  home;  but  anticipating 
the  possibility  of  his  entreaties  being  disregarded,  he  got  some 
wealthy  persons  to  engage,  in  that  event,  to  receive  some  of  the 
rescued  captives  into  their  houses,  and  the  rest  he  resolved  to  get 
suitably  married  as  soon  as  he  could.  Meanwhile,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  money  for  their  support  till  these  arrangements  should 
take  effect.  These,  his  intentions,  he  makes  known  in  a  letter  to 
the  electoral  court  preacher,  George  Spalatin,  dated  the  10th  of 
April,  1523.  After  informing  him  of  the  means  by  which  the  nuns 
effected  their  escape,  he  proceeds — "I  greatly  commiserate  these 
poor  girls,  and  still  more  those  others  who  everywhere  are  perish- 
ing in  so  large  numbers  from  that  cursed  and  incestuous  chastity. 
That  sex  in  itself  so  very  weak,  and  united  to  ours  by  nature — yea, 
by  God  himself — perishes  by  this  cruel  seclusion  from  ours.  O 
tyrannical !  O  cruel  parents  and  relations  in  Germany !  Who  can 
sufficiently  execrate  you,  the  pope,  and  the  bishops?  Who  can 
enough  abominate  your  blindness  and  folly  in  teaching  and  promot- 
ing conventualism  'I  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  this  sub- 
ject. You  will  ask  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  these  girls.  In 
the  first  place,  I  will  write  to  their  parents,  and  request  them  to 
take  home  their  daughters.  If  they  will  not  do  so,  then  I  will  take 
care  that  they  be  otherwise  comfortably  maintained.  I  have  already 


1  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xv.  Appendix,  p.  243.     Michelet's  Luther, 
lated  by  Hazlitt,  p.  143. 
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received  promises  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  and  the  rest  I  will  get 
married,  if  I  can."  After  giving  their  names,  he  adds,  "  These  need 
our  compassion,  in  showing  which  we  do  service  to  Christ.  The  man- 
ner of  their  escape  was  perfectly  astonishing.  I  pray  you  to  exercise 
your  charity,  and  beg  for  me  some  money  of  your  rich  courtiers,  to 
sustain  them  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  until  I  can  either  deliver 
them  to  their  parents,  or  to  others  who  have  given  me  promises."1 

Koppe's  bold  and  chivalrous  adventure,  and  the  temporary  set- 
tlement of  the  fugitive  nuns  in  Wittenberg,  when  known,  created 
extraordinary  irritation  and  alarm  among  the  Romanists.  The  elec- 
tor, not  to  give  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  to  Duke 
George,  did  not  venture  openly  to  approve  of  what  had  been  done, 
though  he  privately  contributed  a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of 
the  nuns.  What  added  to  the  wrath  and  terror  of  the  Romanists, 
was  the  symptoms  hereby  afforded  of  a  rising  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
the  convents,  which,  becoming  infectious  by  examples  of  this  sort, 
might  issue  in  the  total  dissolution  of  these  establishments.  Luther, 
who  was  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  and  who,  in 
his  writings,  had  assailed  monastic  celibacy,  was  furiously  de- 
nounced. He  replied  with  his  characteristic  spirit  and  effect,  ex- 
hibiting the  darker  and  more  repulsive  features  of  conventual  life; 
dwelling  upon  instances  of  the  inhumanity  practised  in  convents 
upon  women  who  had  been  forcibly  immured  and  confined  within 
the  walls  of  these  prisons.  Koppe,  as  having  been  the  active  in- 
strument in  the  transaction,  was  exposed  in  a  still  higher  degree  to 
the  indignation  of  the  Papists,  who  demanded  the  execution  of  justice 
.upon  "the  impious  ravisher,"  as  he  was  designated.  Becoming 
somewhat  nervous  on  the  subject,  he  was  extremely  anxious  that 
his  agency  in  the  matter  should  be  kept  a  secret,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  thinking  that  his  friend  deserved 
to  be  publicly  honoured  for  so  meritorious  a  deed,  proclaimed  the 
history  of  the  whole  affair.  Foreseeing  the  storm  likely  to  be  raised 

1  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  836.     Seckeudorfii  Histona  Lutheranismi, 
lib.  i.  sec.  cliii.  p.  273. 
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by  the  Papists,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Koppe,  partly  for  his  encour- 
agement, and  partly  for  his  vindication,  expressing  his  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  enterprise,  and  exhorting  him  not  to  heed  the 
opinion  of  the  enraged  superstitious  multitude  and  priests,  nor  to  be 
intimidated  by  their  frantic  clamour.  ' '  You  have  done  a  good  work," 
says  he,  "  and  would  to  God  we  could  release,  in  the  same  way,  the 
many  thousand  other  souls  whom  the  pope  still  holds  captive.  .  .  . 
The  Word  of  God,  however — thanks  be  to  his  name — is  now  come 
forth  into  the  world,  and  not  imprisoned  in  convents.  .  .  .  They, 
indeed,  will  say  that  the  fool,  Leonard  Koppe,  has  suffered  himself 
to  be  caught  by  a  condemned  heretical  monk,  and  then  drove  to  the 
place  and  carried  off  the  nuns,  and  aided  them  in  breaking  their  vows. 
...  But  I  have  made  all  this  known,  for  the  following  reasons." 
He  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  transaction.1 

Luther,  as  he  had  purposed,  wrote  to  the  parents  of  the  nuns, 
beseeching  them  to  receive,  with  open  arms,  their  daughters  to  their 
homes.  Whether  his  intercessions  in  their  behalf  were  cordially 
responded  to  is  unknown.  The  parents  of  some  of  them,  not  im- 
probably, were  unmoved  by  his  appeal,  contemplating  the  conduct 
of  their  daughters  as  the  shame  and  misery  of  their  declining  years. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  nuns,  instead  of  returning 
to  their  parents,  remained  in  Wittenberg,  where  they  found  a  hos- 
pitable home  in  the  families  of  friendly  citizens.  Others  were 
happily  married  through  the  influence  of  Luther,  who  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  obtain  at  least  good,  if  not  brilliant  matches, 
for  young  ladies  who  were  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Leaving  the  other  eight  nuns,  let  us  confine  our  attention 
to  Katharine  von  Bora.  On  her  arrival  at  Wittenberg,  she  was 
received  into  the  family  of  Philip  Reichenbach,  burgomaster  and 
town-clerk  of  the  city.  Here  she  met  with  the  kindest  treatment, 
and,  by  her  whole  deportment,  she  proved  herself  deserving  of  the 
friendly  interest  taken  in  her  both  by  him  and  by  Luther.  Neither 
at  the  time  of  the  escape  of  the  nuns,  nor  for  a  considerable  time 

1  Sears'  Luther,  pp.  324,  325.     Michelet's  Luther,  pp.  144,  145. 
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after,  had  Luther  any  intention  of  marrying  Katharine,  or  any 
other  woman,  though  he  considered  marriage  as  one  of  God's  estab- 
lished ordinances,  had  written  in  its  defence,  and  had  exhorted 
his  friends  to  marry.  Had  he  at  this  period  become  a  lover,  he 
would,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  have 
chosen  Eva  von  Schonfeld,  one  of  the  nine  nuns,  who,  in  respect  of 
mental  endowment  and  loveliness  of  character,  was  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  who,  by  his  means,  became  the  wife  of  a  medical  student 
named  Basil,  afterwards  royal  physician  in  Prussia.1  Meanwhile, 
Katharine  found  a  lover  in  Jeremy  Baumgartner,  the  son  of  a  pa- 
trician family  of  Nurnberg,  who  stayed  for  some  time  at  Wittenberg, 
afterwards  became  distinguished,  and  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the 
confidence  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  His  affection  for  Katharine 
appears  to  have  been  reciprocated,  and  Luther  rejoiced  at  the  pro- 
spect of  seeing  another  of  his  nuns  happily  settled  in  life.  But 
when  the  young  Niirnberger  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  city, 
his  passion  for  Katharine  cooled,  and  he  thought  nothing  farther 
of  making  her  his  wife.2 

Other  suitors  were  not,  however,  wanting  to  Katharine.  Dr. 
Caspar  Glatz,  pastor  in  Orlamiinde,  would  gladly  have  taken  her  in 
marriage.  Luther  contemplated  matching  her  to  Glatz,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  bring  about  their  union.  But  when  Katharine,  who 
had  a  mind  of  her  own,  understood  Luther's  intention,  she  person- 
ally complained  to  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  preacher  in  Wittenberg,  and 
frankly  declared  that  she  could  not  give  her  affections  to  Glatz. 
Knowing  the  intimacy  between  Amsdorf  and  Luther,  she  at  the 
-same  time  avowed,  with  genuine  simplicity,  that  were  either  of 
them  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  her,  she  would  take  their 
proposals  into  more  favourable  consideration.3  In  this  avowed  pre- 
ference, gratitude  to  Amsdorf  and  Luther,  to  whose  kindness  she 
was  so  much  indebted,  doubtless  mingled  with  affection;  and  she 

1  Michelet's  Luther,  p.  259.     Burk,  Spiegel  Edler  Pfarrfrauen,  e.  23. 

2  Reformations  Almanack  aufdasjahr,  1817,  s.  Ixvii.    Eamshorn,  Band  i.  B.  349. 

3  Sculteti  Annales,  p.  81. 
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was,  perhaps,  also  moved  the  more  freely  to  declare  her  mind,  from 
rumours  prevalent  of  a  contemplated  union  between  her  and  Luther, 
to  which,  though  in  several  of  his  letters  he  complains  of  them,  he 
seems  to  have  given  some  occasion,  by  the  deference  with  which  he 
had  always  treated  her,  and  by  his  often  calling  her  his  Katharine.1 
Katharine  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  though  both  Erasmus  and 
Maimbourg,  which  is  somewhat  surprising,  eulogize  her  as  possessed 
of  this  coveted  distinction  ;2  yet  there  was  a  dignity,  without  affecta- 
tion, about  her  air  and  manner,  which  at  the  very  first  sight  com- 
manded respect.  Hitherto  she  had  not  gained  upon  the  heart  of 
Luther.  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  consideration  with  which, 
from  her  strength  of  character,  he  had  uniformly  treated  her,  he 
was  not  altogether  pleased  with  her  manner,  suspecting  her  of  pride; 
but  finding,  upon  a  fuller  acquaintance,  that  beneath  her  reserved, 
formal,  self-respecting,  dignified  manner,  there  existed  a  kind  heart, 
warm  affections,  and  strong  good  sense,  his  esteem  for  her  increased 
and  ripened  into  affection.  He  appears  to  have  begun  to  entertain 
some  thoughts  of  marrying  her  in  the  year  1524,  about  the  time  of 
his  throwing  off  his  monastic  dress.  On  the  12th  of  October,  that 
year,  three  days  after  he  .had  laid  aside  the  frock  of  the  Augustine 
monk,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  church,  it  being  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  dress  of  a  secular  priest,  he  thus  writes  to  Baumgartner,  her 
old  lover : — "  If  you  are  anxious  to  have  your  Katy,  come  here  at 
once,  or  she  will  become  the  property  of  another,  who  has  already 
got  her  with  him  in  his  house.  However,  she  has  not  as  yet  con- 
quered her  love  for  you,  and,  after  all,  I  should  be  perhaps  better 
pleased  that  you,  having  a  prior  title,  should  be  united  to  her."3  But 
even  at  this  time,  Luther  had  come  to  no  settled  determination  to 
enter  into  the  married  state.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  dated  the  30th 

1  Seckendorfii  Historia  Lwtheranismi,  lib.  ii.  sec.  v.  p.  17. 

2  "Luther,"  says  Erasmus,  "married  a  most  beautiful  wife  of  a  good  family,  but,  it 
is  said,  without  fortune."    Maimbourg  says  that  she  was  "very  beautiful,"  Histoiredu 
Lutheranisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  118-122.     Her  portraits  do  not  fully  bear  out  these  affirmations. 
"  Seekendorf,"  says  Bayle,  "finds  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  here,  with  regard  to  her 
beauty.    Nobody  is  more  to  be  believed  than  he  on  this  point,"  Dictionary,  art.  "  Bore, 
Katharine  de.  »  Michelet's  Luther,  p.  198. 
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of  November,  same  year,  he  says : — "  As  to  what  Argula  writes  re- 
specting my  getting  married,  I  give  her  my  thanks.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  such  things  are  tattled  about  me,  as  many  others  are  in  like 
manner.  Thank  her  in  my  name,  and  tell  her  I  am  in  the  Lord's 
hands,  as  his  creature,  whose  heart  he  can  change,  and  whose  life  he 
can  save  or  destroy  at  any  hour  or  moment.  But  with  such  a  mind 
as  I  have  hitherto  had,  and  still  continue  to  have,  I  shall  not  take 
a  wife — not  because  I  am  by  nature  averse  to  matrimony,  for  I  am 
neither  wood  nor  stone,  but  I  am  disinclined  to  it,  because  I  am  eveiy 
day  expecting  to  have  death  inflicted  upon  me  as  a  heretic.  I  do  not 
wish  to  obstruct  God's  work  in  me,  nor  do  I  trust  to  my  own  heart. 
But  I  hope  he  will  not  let  me  live  long."1  If  Luther,  at  the  date  of 
this  letter,  had  not  come  to  the  resolution  of  entering  into  wedded 
life,  he  had  evidently,  within  less  than  five  months  hence,  come  to 
this  resolution,  and  Katharine  von  Bora  was  the  lady  on  whom  he 
had  fixed  his  affections.  This  appears  from  his  letter  to  Spalatiu 
on  the  16th  of  April,  1525,  in  which,  writing  with  the  pleasantry 
characteristic  of  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  he  says: — 
"As  to  what  you  write  me  touching  my  marriage,  I  would  not 
have  you  wonder  that  I,  who  am  so  famous  a  lover,  do  not  marry. 
Be  surprised  rather,  that  since  I  write  so  much  about  marriage,  and 
mingle  so  much  in  female  society,  I  am  not  turned  into  a  woman, 
not  to  say  married;  for  I  have  had  three  wives  at  once,2  whom 
I  loved  so  desperately,  that  I  have  lost  two  of  them,  who  wish  to 
take  other  husbands.  The  third  I  scarcely  now  hold  by  the  left 
arm,  and  she  too  wants  to  steal  away  from  me.  But  you,  a  cold 
Jover,  dare  not  be  the  husband  even  of  one  wife.  Look  out  that  I, 
with  all  my  reluctance  to  marry,  do  not  get  the  start  of  you,  who 
are  already  affianced,  as  God  is  wont  to  do  what  is  least  expected. 
Without  joking,  I  say  this  to  urge  you  on  in  the  way  you  have  taken."3 
As  he  jocularly  hinted  to  Spalatin,  Luther  got  the  start  of  his 

1  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  931.     Sears'  lutlier,  p.  325. 

2  "  He  refers  to  his  three  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  when  he  was  a 
monk." — Note  by  Walch. 

3  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  972. 
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friend;  he  was  first  married.  "Should  this  monk  marry,"  said  Dr. 
Jerome  Schurff,  "  the  whole  world,  and  even  the  devil,  will  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter,  and  he  himself  will  destroy  what  he  has 
been  building  up."  This  sneer,  when  reported  to  Luther,  so  far 
from  frightening,  rather  emboldened  him  to  take  the  course  he  was 
contemplating,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  his  marriage  would  alarm 
the  devil  and  the  Papists  as  much  as  it  would  astonish  them,  inas- 
much as  it  would  advance  the  cause  of  reform,  by  encouraging 
others  to  break  the  trammels  of  celibacy.1  To  this  course  he  was 
moved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  friends,  particularly  of  his 
father,  and  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  not  acting  upon  the 
good  advice  he  gave  to  others.  The  resolution  being  once  formed, 
he,  after  his  manner,  which  was  to  act  with  decision,  carried  it  into 
effect  with  all  expedition,  to  the  astonishment  of  both  friends  and 
foes,  neither  of  whom  were  expecting  him  to  take  this  bold  step. 

Even  Katharine,  his  intended  bride,  was  taken  by  surprise.  On 
Tuesday  the  13th  of  June,  1525,  he  took  with  him  his  three  friends, 
— Dr.  Bugenhagen,  or  Pomeranus,  as  he  is  also  called,  at  that  time 
town  preacher  of  Wittenberg,  the  lawyer  Apell,  the  painter  Lucas 
Cranach — into  Reichenbach's  house,  where  she  resided,  and  imme- 
diately, without  previous  courtship,  sought  her  hand  in  presence  of 
the  friends  whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  A  blush  tinged 
her  cheek,  though  at  first  she  thought  he  was  in  jest;  but  at  length, 
perceiving  that  he  was  in  sober  earnest,  without  asking  time  to  consi- 
der, she  with  maidenly  modesty  at  once  gave  her  consent.  A  formal 
betrothment  followed,  and  on  the  same  day  the  marriage2  was  soleni- 

1  Sculteti  Annales,  p.  81. 

2  Luther's  rings  of  betrothment  and  of  marriage  are  still  both 
in  existence.     The  former,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  a  family 
at  Leipsic  in  the  year  1817,  is  ingeniously  wrought  in  gold,  broad 
and  branched,  set  with  a  ruby,  and  ornamented  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  Christ's  passion  in  bold  relief.     On  the  inside  of  the 
ring  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  betrothed  pair,  and  opposite 
to  them  the  date,  "der  13  Junij  1525"   (the  wedding  day),   in 
small  characters. — Curiositdten,  Band  ii.  s.  388. 

Luther's  marriage  ring,  which,  with  his  doctoral  ring  of  the 
year  1512,  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Helmstadt,  was,  in  1817,  in  Wolfenbuttel. 
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nized,  the  nuptial  knot  being  tied,  and  the  nuptial  benediction 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Bugenhagen.  On  the  evening,  the  marriage- 
feast,  at  which,  besides  the  small  party  of  friends  already  named, 
Justus  Jonas  is  supposed  to  have  been  present,  closed  the  trans- 
actions of  this  important  day.  At  her  marriage  Katharine  was 
in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  and  Luther  forty-two  years  of  age.  To 
none  of  his  other  friends,  not  to  John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
recently  succeeded  his  brother  Frederick,  nor  even  to  his  faithful 
fellow-labourer  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  Philip  Melancthon,  had 
Luther  communicated  his  intentions.  His  reason  was  an  apprehen- 
sion lest,  as  that  was  the  time  of  the  Peasants'  war — which,  being 
falsely  charged  upon  the  Reformation,  exasperated  the  Catholic 
princes  against  it,  against  himself,  and  even  against  the  elector — his 
friends  should  pronounce  the  marriage  imprudent  in  such  unhappy 
circumstances,  and  should  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  as  what  would 
give  occasion  to  his  adversaries  to  raise  new  calumnies,  as  well  as 
shock  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  who  thought  the 

It  is  an  ingeniously  contrived  double  ring.  The  two  hoops,  which  joined  together  form 
the  ring,  bear,  the  one  a  ruby,  the  other  a  diamond.  These  gems  lie  together,  side  by 
side,  when  the  ring  is  closed,  forming  the  upper  surface  of  a  pyramidal  box,  in  the  base  of 
which  are  the  grooves  which  hold  together  the  conjoint  hoops.  On  the  flat  meeting  sur- 
faces of  the  boxes  set  with  the  gems,  are  the  names  of  the  bridal  pair,  that  of  the  lady, 
C  V  B,  being  on  the  side  of  the  ruby— the  emblem  of  exalted  love,  while  Luther's  name, 


M  L  D,  is  on  the  aide  of  the  diamond— the  sign  of  power,  duration,  and  fidelity.  Lower 
down  on  the  flat  inside  surfaces  of  the  hoops,  are  these  words  in  the  old  spelling  :— 
"Was  Gott  zusammen  fuget  soil  kein  Mensch  scheiden "— What  God  doth  join  no  man 
shall  part.— Curiositdten,  i.  s.  560.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  betrothment  ring,  as 
it  is  called,  being  highly  ornamented,  set  with  a  ruby,  and  of  less  sue,  was  the  lady's 
wedding  ring. 
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marriage  of  a  monk  with  a  nun,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  violation  of 
the  monastic  vows  on  the  part  of  both  of  them,  a  gross  and  deliber- 
ate outrage  on  all  that  was  sacred.1 

The  next  day,  the  marriage  of  Katharine  and  Luther  having 
become  known,  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg  sent  them  their  con- 
gratulations, and  a  marriage  present  of  fourteen  measures  of  wine 
of  different  sorts — namely,  four  of  Malmsey,  four  of  Ehenish  wine, 
and  six  of  Franconian  wine.  They,  besides,  granted  them  the  right 
of  free  access,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  the  wine-cellar  of  the  city. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  marriage, 
Luther,  after  the  custom  of  his  time,  prepared  another  feast  on  the 
occasion  of  conducting  his  bride  to  her  new  home.  To  this  feast  he 
invited  his  parents,  and  many  of  his  friends.  The  apartment  he 
had  occupied  when  a  monk  in  the  Augustinian  monastery —  hence 


Luther'8  Room  In  the  Augustine  Monastery,  Wittenberg. 

called  "  Luther's  room" — is  believed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  this 
solemnity.2     Seven  of  the  invitations  sent  to  various  friends  have 

1  Reformations  Almanack,  1817,  s.  Ixiv.     Ramshorn,  Band  i.  ss.  350,  351. 

2  After  this  monastery  was  deserted  by  the  monks,  its  revenues  were  appropriated  by 
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been  preserved.  In  one  of  them,  addressed  to  Dolzig,  the  elector's 
marshal,  he  writes  in  the  following  good-humoured  strain: — "No 
doubt  the  strange  rumour  has  reached  you,  that  I  have  become  a 
husband.  Though  this  is  a  very  singular  affair,  which  I  myself  can 
scarcely  believe,  nevertheless  the  witnesses  are  so  numerous,  that  I 
am  bound  in  honour  to  believe  it ;  and  I  have  concluded  to  have 
a  collation  next  Tuesday  for  my  father  and  mother,  and  other 
good  friends,  to  seal  the  same  and  make  it  sure.  I  therefore  beg 
you,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  to  provide  venison  for  me,  and 
be  present  yourself  to  help  to  affix  the  seal  with  becoming  joy." 
For  this  feast,  the  married  couple  received  from  the  city  a  gift  of 
several  casks  of  beer.  The  university  of  Wittenberg,  which  owed 
its  fame  and  prosperity  almost  wholly  to  Luther,  also  presented 
them  with  a  large  silver  beaker,1  plated  with  gold  on  the  outside 
and  inside.  Bound  the  base,  which  is  five  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  is  an  inscription  in  German  to  the  following  effect: — 
"The  worshipful  university  of  the  electoral  town  of  Wittenberg, 
presents  this  bridal  gift  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  and  his  spouse 

the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  it  became  the  exclusive  residence  of  Luther.  In  1526,  the 
Elector  John  made  a  present  to  him  of  the  whole  of  the  cloister  buildings,  with  the  ad- 
joining garden,  free  of  taxes,  together  with  twelve  brewings  of  beer  annually. — Sears' 
Luther,  p.  335.  Here  Luther  and  his  family  continued  to  reside.  In  1564,  the  Elector 
Augustus  presented  the  academy  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
the  cloister  buildings  and  garden  from  Luther's  heirs.  The  purchase  price  was  3700 
florins,  3000  of  which  were  given  by  the  elector,  the  remaining  700  having  been  paid  by 
the  academy  out  of  their  own  resources.  The  buildings  were  then  fitted  up  and  enlarged 
for  academical  purposes.  The  back  part  of  them  is  specially  designated  the  monastery, 
and  here  is  to  be  seen  "  Luther's  room,"  which  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellers.— Schadow,  Wittenbergs  Derikmaler,  ss.  91-93.  "The  most,  and  indeed  only 
remarkable  object  in  this  room,"  says  Granville,  "  is  an  autograph  signature  in  chalk  of 
"Peter  the  Great,  on  a  door,  which  has  resisted  the  effect  of  time,  owing  to  a  glass  cover 
placed  over  it.  The  room  contains  also  the  large  oak  table  on  which  Luther  wrote  his 
theological  disquisitions ;  and  a  very  curious  stove,  lofty  and  elegant,  with  several  figures 
in  bass-relief  upon  it  of  rather  a  gay  description.  The  drinking  cup,  deep  and  ample, 
out  of  which  the  Augustine  monk  drank  invigorating  draughts,  is  here  preserved ;  and 
an  album  is  kept  in  which  visitors  are  required  to  inscribe  their  names.  I  observed  that 
the  greater  number  in  this  were  English  travellers.  But  this  is  the  case  in  every  album 
I  have  seen  in  Europe." — St.  Petersburg,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

1  The  cup  or  beaker  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Greifswalde.  It  was 
purchased  in  the  year  1800  from  the  heirs  by  that  university  for  100  rixdollars,  (about 
£15  sterling).  It  weighs  84  Loth  (about  3  Ibs.  8  oz.  troy),  ia  16J  inches  high,  and  holds 
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Katharine  von  Bora,  Anno  1527,  on  the  day  of  March  after  the 
feast  of  John  the  Baptist."1 

The  marriage  of  Katharine  and  Luther 
was  an  affair  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  Romanists,  and  numer- 
ous were  the  calumnies  circulated  at  the 
time,  and  subsequently,  against  them  both. 
These  calumniators  affirmed  that  Luther's 
reason  for  marrying  her  so  precipitately, 
was  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  so  early  as 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage,  they 
spread  the  report  that  she  was  already  con- 
fined of  a  son.  Erasmus,  who  was  then 
greatly  irritated  against  Luther,  who  had 
written  in  refutation  of  some  of  his  writings, 
eagerly  laid  hold  on  this  calumny  and  an- 
nounced it  con  amore  as  a  fact  to  his  corres- 
pondents. "  That  you  may  know,"  says  he 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  them,  dated  the  6th 
of  October,  1525,  "that  the  nuptials  were 
auspicious,  the  new  married  lady  was  brought 
to  bed  a  few  days  after  the  wedding." 
He  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  was  a 
base  falsehood,  and  found  it  necessary,  for  his  own  credit,  to  con- 
tradict it  in  subsequent  communications  to  his  correspondents.2 
To  hold  up  Katharine  and  Luther's  marriage  to  ridicule  various 
satires  were  published,  one  of  which  began  with  these  words— 
"  lo !  lo !  lo !  lo !  gaudeamus  cum  jubilo,"  &c.3  Luther,  who  was 

?.\  Nosch  (about  2}  pints).  The  sides  are  ornamented  with  filagree  as  well  as  engraved 
with  birds  and  foliage,  and  from  the  lid  rises  a  vine  bearing  apparently  a  divided  pome- 
granate. Both  these  are  well-known  emblems  of  matrimonial  life  and  of  the  blessing  of 
children. 

1  Seckendorfii  Hist,  Luth.,  lib.  ii.  sec.  v.  p.  16.     Sears'  Luther,  pp.  327-329.    Moritz 
Jleurer,  Katharina  Lutfier,  s.  27. 

2  Seckendorfii  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  ii.  sec.  v.  p.  18. 

3  Dr.  Eck  published  a  collection  of  these  under  the  title,  Epithalamfaj 'estiva  in  Luthemm 
Hessum  (Urbanum  Reyium)  el  id  genus  Kuptiatorum.    Michelet's  Luther,  p.  384. 
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never  disposed  silently  to  submit  to  abuse,  answered  these  attacks 
in  his  characteristic  strain  in  different  pieces.1  "It  is  with  this 
object,  to  testify  to  the  gospel  not  only  by  my  words,  but  by 
my  actions,  that  I  have  just  married  a  nun ;  at  which  my  enemies 
have  been  triumphing,  arid  crying  lo!  lo!  I  was  determined  to 
show  them,  that  though  old  and  feeble,  I  was  not  going  to  beat  a 
retreat  before  them."  The  marriage  having  been  solemnized  in 
the  time  of  the  Peasants'  war,  this  also  afforded,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  afford  occasion  to  the  Papists  to  pour  forth  their  abuse 
upon  Luther  and  his  wife,  as  if  marriages  ought  to  cease  in  times  of 
insurrection  and  war.  "  In  the  four  or  five  months  during  which 
this  war  lasted,"  says  the  Jesuit  historian  Maimbourg,  "  it  caused 
the  destruction  of  more  than  130,000  of  these  miserable  Lutheran 
peasants,  besides  producing  seditions  in  several  large  towns,  as  at 
Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Frankfort-upon-the-Main ;  so  that  there 
never  had  been  more  disorder  and  confusion,  nor  more  expense 
incurred,  nor  more  blood  shed  in  Germany,  than  in  that  unhappy 
year  1525;  and  yet  it  was  at  the  very  time  when  the  numberless 
calamities  caused  by  this  unfortunate  war  were  bewailed  through- 
out all  Germany,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  death  of  the 
elector  [Frederick]  was  mourned  in  Saxony,  that  Luther,  blinded  by 
an  infamous  passion,  at  which  even  his  friends  blushed,  had  the 
effrontery  to  celebrate  with  all  sorts  of  rejoicing  his  nuptials  with  a 
nun,  who,"  he  adds  with  unblushing  impudence  in  defamation  of  a 
lady  whose  virtue  was  even  beyond  suspicion,  "during  her  two 
years' residence  at  Wittenberg,  after  her  elopement  from  her  nunnery, 
-previously  to  her  marriage,  had  lived  with  all  sorts  of  freedoms 
among  the  young  students  of  the  university.  So  strongly  was  the 
mind  of  this  new  Reformer  hardened  against  the  humane  considera- 
tions which  might  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  restrain  himself."2 

1  These  were  subsequently  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Ass. 
Michelet's  Luther,  p.  384. 

2  Maimbourg,  Histoire  du  Lutheranime,  torn.  i.  pp.  118-122.    Subsequent  Popish  writers 
have  been  liberal  in  loading  Katharine  as  well  as  Luther  with  all  sorts  of  defamatory 
charges.     A  German  life  of  her,  full  of  the  most  malicious  lies,  the  grossest  misrepresen- 
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If  we  are  to  believe  Popish  writers,  Katharine,  poor  woman, 
committed  a  sad  mistake  in  taking  Luther  for  her  husband.  If,  as 
Cochlseus  gravely  asserts,1  Luther  was  engendered  of  an  incubus; 
if,  as  an  Italian  writer2  maintains,  he  was  born  of  Megaera,  one  of 
the  Furies,  and  sent  express  from  hell  into  Germany ;  if,  as  many 
of  his  opponents  designate  him,  he  was  son  and  disciple  of  the  devil; 
if,  as  Cochleeus  farther  affirms,  Luther  himself  told  the  people,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  that  he  and  the  devil  had  known  one  another  for  a 
very  long  time,  that  they  were  in  constant  communication  with  each 
other,  and  that  he  had  eaten  more  than  one  grain  of  salt  with 
Satan — then  Katharine  had  certainly  made  a  very  indifferent  match, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  some  Spaniards,  who  were  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1530,  seriously  believed  that  Luther  and  his  wife 
were  destined  to  produce  Antichrist.3  "  Antichrist  must  be  born 
of  this  union,"  said  they,  "for  a  prophet  proclaims  that  he  shall 
be  born  of  a  monk  and  a  nun."  "  If  the  prophecy  were  true,"  said 
Erasmus  sneeringly,  "how  many  thousand  Antichrists  have  not 
already  appeared  in  the  world?" 

Previously  to  their  marriage,  the  affection  between  Katharine 
and  Luther,  though  sincere,  cannot  be  said  to  have  partaken  of  the 
romantic.  There  was  nothing  of  their  adoring  each  other  to 
distraction ;  yet  the  marriage  turned  out  a  happy  one.  Their 
mutual  love  became  greater  after  their  union  than  it  was  before  ifc. 

In  addition  to  the  tender  and  unalterable  attachment  Katha- 
rine felt  to  the  person  of  Luther,  she  greatly  admired  his  talents 

tations,  and  the  coarsest  invectives,  was  published  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  dean 
of  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Ulra,  Michael  Kiihn,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Eusebius 
Engelhard,  bearing  the  title,  Lucifer  Wittenbergensis,  or  the  Morning  Star  of  Wittenberg, 
i.e.,  A  Complete  Biography  of  Katharine  von  Bora,  the  PRETENDED  Wife  of  D.  M.  Luther, 
<fcc.  A  second  edition,  in  two  parts  Svo,  was  published  at  Augsburg  in  1749.  This 
libellous  production  was  triumphantly  answered  by  Professor  Christian  Wilh.  Francis 
Walch,  in  a  German  work,  in  two  volumes,  published  at  Halle  in  1751,  under  the  title, 
True  History  of  the  Blessed  Woman  Katharine  von  Bora,  wife  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  against 
Eusebius  Engelhard's  Morning  Star  at  Wittenberg.  A  second  edition,  also  in  two  volumes, 
was  published  at  Halle  in  1754. — Reformations  Almaiiach,  1817,  s.  Ixv. 

1  In  his  Life  of  Luther.  2  Cajetano  Vicich,  in  his  poem  called  Thieudos. 

3  Michelet's  Luther,  pp.  1,  2. 
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and  character  as  a  Eeformer;  and  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  union,  she  made  it  her  business  to  contribute  to  alleviate 
his  cares,  and  to  promote  his  happiness.  In  his  leisure  hours,  she 
was  to  be  seen  seated  beside  him  in  his  study,  or  in  the  garden, 
in  the  summer  months,  occupying  herself  at  some  piece  of  em- 
broidery, in  which  she  was  working  a  portrait  of  him,  or  some 
other  device.  She  reminded  him  of  the  answers  he  had  to  write 


Luther  and  his  Family. 

to  the  letters  received  from  his  friends.  If  dangers  threatened 
him,  she  was  tilled  with  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Spalatin 
Jhaving  invited  him  to  his  wedding,  which  took  place  at  a  time 
when  Luther  had  excited  the  resentment  of  some  nobles,  by 
rescuing  several  nuns  from  their  convent  prisons,  Katharine, 
alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  entreated  him  with  tears  not  to 
go.  "  The  tears  of  my  Katy,"  says  he,  "  prevent  me  from  com- 
ing; she  thinks  it  will  be  perilous."  Under  his  frequent  illnesses 
— partly  the  effect  of  his  early  austerities,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered,  and  partly  the  effect  of  his  excessive  labours 
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— she  watched  over  him  with  affectionate  and  assiduous  care. 
When  in  her  power,  she  accompanied  him  in  his  journeys,  and 
when  she  had  to  remain  behind,  she  lamented  his  absence,  and 
welcomed  him  home  with  affectionate  joy.  Under  the  depression 
of  spirits  to  which  he  was  subject,  she  endeavoured  to  drive  away 
his  melancholy,  by  repeating  to  him  passages  from  the  Scriptures; 
and  such  was  her  consideration,  that  she  often  privately  sent  for 
Justus  Jonas,  whose  agreeable  and  enlivening  conversation  usually 
restored  him  to  cheerfulness.  Intelligence  of  his  father's  death 
having  reached  him  at  Coburg,  in  1530,  to  comfort  him,  she  sent 
him  a  likeness  of  his  favourite  daughter,  Magdalene,  then  one 
year  old.  The  portrait,  as  Luther's  amanuensis  wrote  to  her, 
greatly  revived  his  spirits,  and  he  placed  it  on  the  wall  over 
against  the  dining-table  in  the  prince's  hall.1  She  besides  released 
him  from  domestic  cares,  by  her  judicious  superintendence  of  house- 
hold affairs. 

In  superintending  family  .affairs,  she  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  a  considerate  economy,  a  quality  which  some,  not  distinguishing 
between  frugality  and  parsimoniousness,  have  turned  to  her  re- 
proach. Luther's  resources  were  so  limited,  as  to  demand  on  her 
part  the  exercise  of  a  prudent  carefulness  over  the  domestic  outlay. 
His  annual  income  did  not  exceed  200  guldens,2  and  from  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  family — from  the  extent  of  his  charity, 
which  he  perhaps  carried  to  excess — from  the  company  his  posi- 
tion required  him  to  entertain — his  expenditure  exceeded  his  in- 
come some  years  after  his  marriage,  involving  him  considerably 
in  debt,  and  reducing  him  even  to  the  necessity  of  pawning  some 
golden  cups  which  had  been  gifted  him.  Nor  could  he  have  exer- 
cised hospitality  and  charity  so  largely  as  he  did,  or  have  built  and 
purchased  so  much  property  as  he  latterly  did,  but  for  the  economy 
of  Katharine,  and  the  presents  he  received  from  the  elector.3 

1  Sears'  Luther,  p.  332. 

2  A  gulden  is  nominally  2«.  7Jd.       Luther's  income  was  therefore  only  £26,  0*.  10<Z. 
sterling.     It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  money  at  that  period  was  of  much 
greater  value  than  in  the  present  day.  3  Sears'  Lvther,  pp.  333-335. 
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Katharine's  worth  was  fully  appreciated  by  Luther,  and  he 
often  spoke  of  her  in  the  most  complimentary  terms.  Writing 
to  a  friend  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  he  says:  "Katy,  my 
dear  rib,  salutes  you,  and  gives  you  thanks  that  you  have  thought 
her  worthy  of  your  very  courteous  letter.  She  is,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  quite  well;  gentle,  kind,  and  obedient  in  all  things,  far  beyond 
my  hopes — thanks  be  to  God ! — I  would  not  exchange  my  poverty 
with  her  for  the  riches  of  Crcesus."  *  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  his  favourite  epistle.  "It  is  my  epistle,"  he  writes,  "to  which  I 
am  betrothed;  it  is  my  Katharine  von  Bora."  With  special  refer- 
ence to  her  worth,  he  again  says :  "  The  greatest  blessing  that  God 
can  confer  on  man,  is  the  possession  of  a  good  and  pious  wife,  with 
whom  he  may  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity;  to  whom  he  can 
confide  his  whole  possessions,  even  his  life  and  welfare;  and  who 
bears  him  children.  Katy,  thou  hast  a  pious  man,  who  loves  thee, 
for  a  husband;  thou  art  a  very  empress! — thanks  be  to  God!"2 
At  another  time,  he  says :  "  I  expect  more  from  my  Katy  and 
from  Melancthon,  than  I  do  from  Christ,  my  Lord;  and  yet  I  well 
know  that  neither  they,  nor  any  one  on  earth,  has  suffered,  or  can 
suffer,  what  he  has  suffered  for  me."  Molsdorf,  once  a  resident 
in  Luther's  family,  observes :  "  I  remember  that  Dr.  Luther  used 
to  say,  that  he  congratulated  himself  with  all  his  soul,  that  God 
had  given  him  a  modest  and  prudent  wife,  who  took  such  excel- 
lent care  of  his  health."3  "  I  love  my  Katy,"  said  he,  on  another 
occasion;  "I  love  her  more  than  I  do  myself,  for  I  would  die 
rather  than  that  any  harm  should  happen  to  her,  or  to  her  children."4 
-He  was  also  heard  to  say  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  Katy 
for  the  kingdom  of  France,  or  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians — 
1st,  Because  she  had  been  given  him  by  God,  at  a  time  when 
he  besought  God  by  importunate  prayers  that  he  might  be  united 
to  a  good  wife;  2dly,  Because,  though  she  was  not  without  her 

1  His  letter  to  Michael  Stiefel,  dated  llth  August,  1526,  quoted  in  Seek.  Hist.  Licth., 
lib.  ii.  sec.  v.  p.  18.  2  Luther's  Table  Talk,  p.  260. 

3  Sears'  Lutlter,  p.  331.  «  Luther's  Table  Talk,  quoted  in  Michelet's  Luther,  p.  318. 
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faults,  yet  she  had  fewer  than  other  women;  and,  3dly,  Because 
she  had  proved  faithful  to  the  conjugal  bond.1  In  his  house 
and  everywhere,  he  was  constantly  eulogizing  matrimony,  and 
denouncing  the  wickedness  of  systematically  separating  any  class 
from  the  affections,  joys,  sorrows,  and  moral  influences  bound  up 
with  this  institution,  referring,  in  its  defence,  to  his  own  domestic 
happiness. 

Self-will  and  imperiousness  have  been  charged  upon  Katha- 
rine, and  these,  it  has  been  affirmed,  were  such  as  to  produce  fre- 
quent dissensions  between  her  and  Luther,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  domestic  happiness.  This  statement,  though  made  not  only 
by  Popish,  but  by  some  Protestant  writers,  happily  rests  on  no 
good  authority.  That  a  temporary  brawl  or  jangle  between  a 
pair  possessing  such  force  of  character  as  Katharine  and  Luther 
never  occurred,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain;  nor  is  it  meant 
to  deny  that,  in  domestic  matters,  she  liked  to  get  things  her  own 
way,  though  it  must  be  recorded  to  her  honour,  that  she  never 
attempted  to  control  or  dictate  to  her  husband,  in  reference  to 
his  public  conduct  as  a  Reformer;  and  if  in  her  own  department, 
in  which  Luther  was  inclined  to  allow  her  very  much  to  be  mis- 
tress, she  might  sometimes  betray  a  temper  too  much  allied  to 
exaction  and  self-will,  and  a  hasty  impatience  when  her  wishes 
were  occasionally  thwarted,  this  only  gave  a  little  more  variety  to 
their  married  life,  hardly  interrupting  their  mutual  happiness, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  renewed  expressions  of  tenderness. 
Luther,  who  saw  her  infirmity,  made  it  a  ground  of  jest  and  good- 
humoured  remark.  To  this  trait  of  her  character,  he  often  jocu- 
larly alludes  in  his  correspondence  with  his  intimate  friends.  In 
his  letters,  especially  between  1526  and  1529,  and  in  those,  also,  of  a 
later  date,  he  often  concludes  with  one  or  other  of  these  phrases : — 
"  My  rib  Katy,  my  lord  Katy,  my  empress  Katy,  salutes  you."  "Writ- 
ing to  one  of  his  correspondents,  he  sends  her  salutation  in  these 
words : — "  My  lord  and  Moses  [the  lawgiver]  Katy,  most  humbly 

1  Seek.  Hist.  LvJLh.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxxxv.  651. 
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greeteth  you."  In  a  letter  to  herself,  he  thus  addresses  her :— "  My 
kind  and  dear  lord  and  master  Katy,  Lutheress,  doctress,  and 
priestess  at  Wittenberg."  In  another  letter  to  her,  he  says: — 
"  You  may  persuade  to  anything  you  wish ;  you  have  perfect  con- 
trol;" adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  "In  household  affairs,  I  give 
you  the  entire  control,  my  authority  being  unabated." '  On  another 
occasion,  he  said: — "If  I  were  to  marry  again,  I  would  carve  an 
obedient  wife  for  myself  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  for  unless  I  did 
so,  I  should  despair  of  finding  one."2  That  any  should  regard 
these  humorous  sallies,  which,  in  fact,  bespeak  strong  affection 
of  heart,  as  the  effusions  of  dissatisfaction  or  irritation  against 
Katharine,  and  as  affording  evidence  of  Luther's  domestic  unhap- 
piness,  is  a  very  strange  misconception.  In  this  sense  he  never 
uttered  them — in  this  sense  his  friends,  to  whom  they  gave  much 
amusement,  never  understood  them;  and  thus  to  understand  them, 
is  to  betray  utter  ignorance  of  the  character  of  Luther,  whose 
drollery  was  venting  itself  on  all  occasions. 

A  few  specimens  of  Katharine  and  Luther's  familiar  conver- 
sation have  been  preserved,  and  they  are  characteristic  of  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  of  the  facetious  raillery  of  the 
other.  She  often  amused  him  by  her  artless  off-hand  questions 
and  remarks  about  persons  and  things,  and  she  herself  would  join 
in  the  laugh  she  had  raised.  In  the  first  year  of  their  wedded 
life,  while  she  was  sitting  with  him  in  his  study,  being  at  a 
loss  for  a  theme  to  speak  upon,  she  asked  him,  "Sir  doctor,  in 
Prussia  is  not  the  niaitre  d'hotel  the  brother  of  the  margrave?" 
which  drew  from  him  a  hearty  laugh  and  a  sally  of  pleasantry.3 
She  would  sometimes  deliver  to  him,  with  great  fluency  and  volu- 
bility, her  infallible  domestic  recipes  and  precepts.  This  made 
him  at  one  time  say  to  a  learned  English  gentleman,  who  was 
intimate  in  the  family,  but  who  could  not  speak  very  freely 
the  German  language,  "  I  will  give  you  my  wife  for  a  schoolmis- 
tress; she  will  teach  you  German  readily,  for  she  therein  far  sur- 

i  Sears'  Luther,  p.  333.  2  Michelet'a  Luther,  p.  261.  s  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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passes  me."  This  also  made  him  ask  her  whether,  before  she 
began  her  admirable  sermon,  she  had  said  the  Lord's  Prayer;  "for 
if  so,"  he  added,  "  God  assuredly  would  have  prevented  you  from 
preaching."  One  evening  she  said  to  him:  "Sir,  I  heard  your 
cousin,  John  Palmer,  preach  this  afternoon  in  the  parish  church, 
whom  I  understood  better  than  Dr.  Pomer  [Bugenhagen],  though 
the  doctor  is  held  to  be  a  very  excellent  preacher."  "  John  Pal- 
mer," answered  Luther,  "  preaches  as  ye  women  use  to  talk,  for 
what  comes  into  your  minds  ye  speak.  A  preacher  ought  to  stick 
by  the  text,  and  deliver  what  he  has  before  him,  to  the  end  people 
may  well  understand  it.  But  a  preacher  that  will  speak  every- 
thing that  comes  in  his  mind,  is  like  a  maid  that  goes  to  market, 
and  meeting  another  maid,  makes  a  stand,  and  they  hold  together 
a  goose-market."  "  Doctor,"  said  she  to  him  one  day,  "  how  is  it 
that  under  Popery  we  prayed  so  frequently  and  so  fervently,  while 
our  prayers  are  now  cold  and  infrequent?"  "Popery,"  he  replied, 
"is  the  devil's  worship,  and  the  devil  incessantly  urges  on  his 
servants  to  practise  that  worship."  Being  exhorted  by  Luther  to 
read  and  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  with  earnest  attention,  she  said, 
"I  attentively  listen  to  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  "Word, 
and  I  read  portions  of  it  every  day;  so  that  I  am  able  to  repeat 
from  memory  many  passages  from  it."  He  once  asked  her  whe- 
ther she,  too,  thought  herself  holy?  "How  can  I  think  myself 
holy,"  she  replied  with  becoming  humility — "  I,  who  am  a  great 
sinner?"  "What,"  said  Luther  on  one  occasion  at  table,  "must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  Abraham  when  he  assented  to  sacrifice 
his  only  son !  Truly,  had  God  imposed  such  a  command  upon  me, 
I  should  have  contested  the  point  with  him."  Katharine,  taking 
part  in  the  conversation,  said,  "I  cannot  believe  that  God  would 
require  any  one  to  kill  his  child."  "  Dear  Katharine,"  replied  Lu- 
ther, "canst  thou,  then,  believe  this,  that  God  has  been  pleased 
to  deliver  up  to  the  death  for  us  his  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  he  had  nothing  more  dear 
to  him  in  heaven,  nor  upon  earth  ?  ....  It  behoved  Abraham 
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to  believe,  that  when  he  should  offer  up  his  beloved  son  Isaac,  of 
whom  he  yet  had  the  promise  that  through  him  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  should  be  born,  God  would  raise  his  son  from  the  dead,  as  is 
shown  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."1 

Katharine,  it  appears,  had  a  spice  of  womanly  pride  and  self- 
importance.  "  She  was  of  a  lofty  spirit/'  says  a  contemporary, 
"wilful,  and  proud;  so  that  she  did  not  cultivate  much  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  with  other  wives,  because  she  accounted  her- 
self above  them,  on  account  of  the  fame  of  her  husband."  But  it 
has  been  gallantly  contended,  that  the  pride  imputed  to  her  was 
a  laudable  dignity  of  character,  a  pride  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
tenderly  loved,  as  well  as  passionately  admired,  and  of  whom,  as  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  as  the  father  of  a  new  era,  she  had  some 
cause  to  be  proud.  One  reason  assigned  for  her  remaining  at  home 
by  the  side  of  Luther,  rather  than  seeking  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment by  frequenting  the  houses  of  other  wives,  was  her  superiority 
in  mental  cultivation  to  most  of  the  women  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom,  as  the  staple  of  the  talk  might  be  scandal  or 
idle  gossip,  for  which  she  had  no  taste,  she  did  not  care  about  culti- 
vating intercourse.  Another  reason,  no  doubt,  was  the  charm  which 
Luther,  by  his  cheerful  humour,  his  masculine  sense,  his  teeming 
imagination,  spread  around  the  family  circle,  making  her  forget,  in 
her  domestic  temple  of  happiness,  love,  and  piety,  every  other 
place  of  resort.  Under  her  own  roof,  too,  she  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  first  society.  The  distinction  Luther  had  acquired 
as  a  Reformer,  and  as  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  made  his 
-  house  the  resort  of  the  most  cultivated  and  gifted  men  of  Witten- 
berg, and  of  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  from  all 
countries.  Besides,  her  domestic  affairs  were  enough  to  occupy 
her  time.  In  addition  to  his  relations,  Luther  constantly  enter- 
tained at  his  table  students  and  many  others,  and  his  house  was 
never  empty  of  guests.  To  manage  such  a  household  establish- 
ment as  his,  required  incessant  diligence  and  activity,  and  she  found 
1  Luther's  Tablt  Talk,  pp.  182,  370.  Michelet's  Luther,  pp.  261,  264,  317. 
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her  greatest  happiness  iii  devoting  herself  to  her  husband,  and  to 
her  children.1 

In  1527,  Katharine  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  Luther  by  a 
severe  and  dangerous  sickness.  On  this  occasion  her  affectionate 
care  of  him  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  She  attended  his  sick 
bed  by  day  and  by  night,  nursing  him  with  all  the  self-sacrificing 
anxiety  and  tenderness  of  a  faithful  and  loving  wife.  The  affection 
and  faith  displayed  by  both  of  them  at  this  time  of  trial  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  One  day  after  having  desired  his  friends,  Drs. 
Bugenhagen  and  Jonas,  who  assiduously  attended  him,  to  receive 
the  confession  of  his  faith — for  he  had  strong  presentiments  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution — as  his  enemies  might  publish  to  the  world 
that  he  had  recanted  before  his  death,  Katharine  having  some  time 
before  withdrawn  to  take  a  little  rest,  he  asked,  "  Where  is  my  dear- 
est Katy?  Where  is  my  little  heart,  my  dear  little  John?"  She 
came  with  the  child  to  his  bedside.  He  embraced  them  both,  and  in 
the  prospect  of  leaving  them  behind  him  in  an  evil  world,  he  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her  by  such  considerations  as  were  fitted  to  sup- 
port the  heart  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  in  such  trying  circumstances. 
"  O  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  while  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  "I 
commend  you  to  God,  you  and  your  good  mother,  my  dear  Katy. 
You  have  nothing;  but  God  will  take  care  of  you.  He  is  the  father 
of  orphans  and  widows.  Preserve  them,  O  my  God,  as  thou  hast 
preserved  and  instructed  me  to  this  day."  He  then  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Katharine,  who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  worldly  affairs.  "Katy,"  he  said,  "you  know  that  I  have 
nothing  to  leave  you  but  the  silver  cups."  Her  answer  to  his  affect- 
ing words  was  an  expression  of  her  steadfast  confidence  in  God,  and 
of  her  self-denied  surrender  of  her  own  will  to  his.  To  encourage 
Luther,  she  repeated  passages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures;  and  as  to 
herself  she  said,  "My  dearest  doctor,  if  it  is  God's  will,  then  I  would 
rather  that  you  should  be  with  our  beloved  Lord  God  than  with  me. 
It  is  not  so  much  I  and  my  child  that  need  you,  as  many  pious 

1  Reformations  Almanack,  1817,  s.  bets.    Ramshorn,  Band  i.  e.  355. 
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Christians.  Afflict  not  yourself  about  me.  I  commend  you  to  His 
Divine  will ;  but  I  trust  in  God  that  He  will  mercifully  preserve 
you."  Her  hope  of  his  recovery  was  not  disappointed.  Providence 
had  more  for  him  to  do  and  to  suffer  on  earth.  On  that  very  even- 
ing he  began  to  recover,  and  slowly  regained  his  health.  But  for 
several  months  he  was  very  weak,  and  gi*eatly  dispirited.  It  was 
especially  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  Katharine,  by  her  tender 
ministrations,  proved  to  him  "an  help  meet"  indeed.1 

In  1540,  Luther  purchased  for  Katharine  the  small  estate 
of  Zolsdorf,  two  miles  from  Borna,  at  the  price  of  610  guldens; 
and  the  Elector  John  Frederick  having  agreed  to  supply  her 
gratuitously  with  whatever  timber  she  should  require  for  build- 
ing, she  availed  herself  of  his  liberality,  and  by  building,  plant- 
ing, gardening,  and  agricultural  cultivation,  she,  with  laudable 
enterprise,  brought  this  small  estate  into  excellent  condition.  To 
this  Luther  refers  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  dated  November  10,  that 
year.  "Katy,"  says  he,  "now  asks  for  that  of  which  she  spoke 
with  you  when  you  were  lately  here.  She  wishes  that  when  you 
give  the  letter  to  the  elector's  questor,  you  will  join  her  in  request- 
ing him  to  give  her  the  oak  timbers  which  she  needs."  To  another 
friend,  Anthony  Lauterbach,  "Bishop  of  Pirna  and  the  neighbour- 
ing churches,"  he  writes  on  "the  Sabbath  after  St.  Catharine,  1540," 
"My  lord  Katy  had  just  set  out  for  her  new  kingdom  when  your 
letter  reached  me."  Two  years  later,  he  thus  wrote  to  Spalatin: 
"To-morrow,  my  lord  Katy  purposeth  to  go  to  Zolsdorf,  and  will 
take  with  her  a  load  of  timber,  and  attend  to  some  other  matters."2 
This  beautiful  sequestered  country  seat  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  Katharine's.  She  often  repaired  to  it  to  enjoy  herself  in  rural 
quietude,  free  from  constraint  and  interruption;  and  there  she  gene- 
rally passed  her  time  during  her  husband's  absence  from  home. 
From  this  her  predilection,  Luther  was  wont  to  say,  "  Katy  is  living 
at  Wittenberg  bodily,  but  in  spirit  at  Zolsdorf."  He  sometimes 

1  Ramsliorn.  Band  i.  s.  356.    Lawson's  Luther,  pp.  264,  265.    Sears'  Lutlier,  p.  331. 

2  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  1475,  1319. 
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humorously  styled  her  "Katharine  Luther  von  [of]  Bora  and  Zols- 
dorf,"  and  "the  Zolsdorf  doctor."1  When  in  full  agricultural  activity 
at  Zolsdorf,  this  corresponded  so  much  with  her  spirit  and  inclina- 
tion, that  she  was  then  pre-eminently  in  her  element,  and  when 
absent  she  was  often  planning  and  speaking  with  reference  to  im- 
provements or  operations  at  the  farm  and  country-house.  She  was 
indeed  charged,  though  frugal  in  household  expenses,  with  being 
extravagant  in  the  buildings  she  erected  at  this  farm,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  From  her  partiality  for  Zolsdorf,  Luther  in  his  will, 
executed  in  1542,  bequeathed  it  to  her  as  part  of  her  jointure.2 

Luther  interfered  very  little  with  her  farming  establishment, 
leaving  her  to  manage  it  as  she  chose ;  and  while  he  often  jestingly 
teased  her  about  her  multifarious  agricultural  and  household  affairs, 
he  wTas  yet  so  far  from  blaming  her  matronly  care,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry as  a  sign  of  an  earthly  mind  or  of  the  love  of  the  world,  that 
he  commended  them  as  virtues,  and  shared  her  childlike  joy  in  the 
products  of  her  farm  and  kitchen.  It  was  her  pride  and  delight 
when  she  could  provide  the  family  table  with  good  fruit,  or  with 
something  which  she  herself  had  cultivated  or  reared.  On  one 
occasion,  to  gratify  this  her  propensity,  she  caused  her  small  pond 
in  the  garden  to  be  fished,  and  fishes  of  all  sorts — pikes,  merlins, 
trout,  perches,  carps,  and  such  like,  being  caught,  she  stewed  some 
of  them,  and  brought  them  to  the  table.  "Katy,"  said  Luther,  when 
he  saw  the  repast  she  had  prepared,  and  her  evident  satisfaction, 
"thou  hast  greater  joy  in  these  few  small  fishes  than  many  a  noble- 
man has  when  he  fishes  some  large  vivary.  0  the  greediness  and 
immoderate  desire  which  prevents  us  from  rightly  enjoying  God's 
creatures !  Many  a  covetous  belly,  from  its  very  voluptuousness, 
cannot  enjoy  its  overflowing  abundance  with  pleasure  and  benefit."3 
Katharine  and  Luther  were  not  without  their  share  of  domestic 
affliction.  In  his  letters,  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  their  own 
personal  illnesses,  to  the  sickness  of  their  domestics,  by  which  their 
house  was  sometimes  almost  converted  into  an  hospital.  Of  the  six 

i  Sears'  Lutter,  p.  336.          2  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  1.  iii.  p.  651.  »  Moritz  Meurer,  ss.  72-75. 
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children  which  God  had  given  them,  they  lost  two  by  death.  Their 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  died  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1528, 
within. less  than  a  year  after  her  birth.1  Their  second  daughter 
Magdalene  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  1542 ;  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  severest  domestic  affliction  which  they  sustained.  The 
night  before  the  death  of  this  beloved  child,  Katharine  dreamed 
that  there  appeared  to  her  two  beautiful  youths  in  elegant  attire, 
who  asked  her  daughter  in  marriage.  On  the  morrow  she  told  her 
dream  to  Luther,  and  to  Philip  Melancthon,  who  had  come  to  visit 
them.  The  latter  upon  hearing  it  was  deeply  affected,  and  to  com- 
fort her,  said,  "  The  two  youths  are  sacred  angels,  who  have  come  to 
lead  the  virgin  to  the  true  wedlock  of  the  celestial  kingdom."  At 
these  words  she  melted  into  tears;  but  still  they  were  soothing  to 
her  in  the  prospect  of  parting  with  her  child.  Both  she  and  Luther, 
now  anticipating  that  the  hour  of  separation  was  at  hand,  engaged  in 
religious  exercises ;  and  the  scene  presented  in  Magdalene's  dying 
chamber  was  solemnly  impressive.  In  deep  agony  of  spirit  he  fell 
on  his  knees  at  her  bedside  and  earnestly  prayed  in  her  behalf,  re- 
signing her  to  God,  if  it  was  his  will  to  take  her  to  himself.  Then 
lising  up  and  bending  over  her,  he  said  with  touching  sweetness, 
"Magdalene,  my  dear  daughter,  you  would  be  glad  to  remain  here 
with  your  father ;  are  you  willing  to  depart  and  go  to  that  other 
Father?"  "Yes,  dear  father,"  she  replied  with  a  faint  but  calm 
voice,  "just  as  God  pleases."  Unable  to  repress  his  emotions  atL 
these  words,  which  came  to  his  heart  with  a  thrilling  tenderness,  he 
turned  aside  to  conceal  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  upwards, 
exclaimed,  "If  the  flesh  is  so  strong,  how  will  it  be  with  the  spirit? 
Well,  whether  we  live  or  die  we  are  the  Lord's."  She  expired  in 
his  arms.  Katharine  at  the  time  was  in  the  same  room,  but  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  bed,  on  account  of  her  deep  affliction.  She 
knew  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  resigned,  but  nature  will  have  its 
way,  and  she  wept  bitterly  over  her  bereavement.  To  allay  her 
sorrow,  Luther  said,  "Dear  Katharine,  think  where  she  has  gone. 

1  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xri.  pp.  1116,  1127. 
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She  has  certainly  made  a  happy  journey.  With  children  everything 
is  simple.  They  die  without  anguish,  without  disputes,  without  the 
temptations  of  death,  and  without  bodily  grief,  as  if  they  were  fall- 
ing asleep."  When  the  deceased  daughter  was  put  into  her  coffin,  this 
was  a  renewal  of  Katharine's  grief,  as  well  as  of  Luther's,  and  she 
again  gave  vent  to  her  feelings.  To  comfort  her  and  himself,  Luther 
said,  "You,  dear  Lene,  you  will  rise  again,  and  shine  like  a  star, 
yea,  as  the  sun.  I  am  joyful  in  spirit,  but  I  am  sorrowful  in  the 
flesh.  We,  dear  Katharine,  should  not  lament  as  those  who  have 
no  hope ;  we  have  dismissed  a  saint,  yea,  a  living  saint  for  heaven. 
O,  that  we  could  so  die !  Such  a  death  I  would  willingly  accept 
this  very  hour."1  We  feel  as  if  we  had  never  seen  into  the  heart  of 
Luther  until  we  met  with  him  in  domestic  scenes  like  this.  If  we 
admire  him  as  a  Reformer,  when  we  behold  the  lion-like  courage 
with  which  he  defied  and  stood  unquailed  before  the  might  and  the 
rage  of  earth  and  of  hell,  we  love  him  as  a  man  when  we  see  the 
deep  and  gushing  fountains  of  tenderness  in  his  heart  opened. 

Towards  the  close  of  Luther's  life,  Katharine  experienced  much 
anxiety  from  the  failing  state  of  his  health,  which,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, so  affected  his  mind,  that  nothing  on  earth  seemed  to 
afford  him  pleasure,  and  he  repeatedly  expressed  it  as  his  heartfelt 
desire  "that  the  Lord  would  come  and  unharness  him."  Her 
solicitude  was  increased  when,  in  1544,  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
remove  with  her  and  the  family  to  Zolsdorf,  Wittenberg  having 
become  distasteful  to  him  as  a  place  of  residence  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  prevalent  in  it.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
when  preparing  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  his  friends  of  the  university,  and  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to 
abandon  his  purpose;  and  he  returned  to  Wittenberg  on  the  18th  of 
August.2  But  he  did  not,  it  would  appear,  return  with  his  former 
cheerfulness ;  and  Katharine  was  now  soon  to  be  left  a  widow. 

1  Lawson's  Luther,  pp.  851,  352.     Sears'  Luther,  p.  339. 

2  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  513.    Lawson's  Luther,  pp.  339,  358. 
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A  dispute  having  arisen  in  reference  to  the  mines  of  Eisleben 
between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  Luther  had  been  chosen  arbiter 
by  both  parties,  and  had  gone  to  Eisleben,  to  effect,  if  possible,  a 
reconciliation;  but  he  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1546,  he  again  left  Wittenberg 
for  Eisleben  on  the  same  difficult  and  delicate  errand,  accompanied 
by  his  three  sons,  John,  Martin,  Paul,  and  Dr.  Jonas.  After  being 
detained  three  days  at  the  house  of  Jonas  at  Halle,  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Salle,  he  reached  Eisleben  on  the  28th.  Here  he  had 
been  born,  here  he  had  been  baptized,  and  here  he  was  now  to  die. 
His  health  having  been  in  an  indifferent  state  when  he  departed  from 
Wittenberg,  Katharine  had  sent  him  from  her  small  domestic  labo- 
ratory some  remedies  which  on  several  former  occasions  had  proved 
beneficial ;  but  now  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  lost  their  restorative 
power.  Her  affectionate  anxiety  about  him  at  this  time  appears 
from  several  of  his  letters  written  to  her  after  his  leaving  home. 
In  one  of  them,  dated  February  7,  1546,  he  thus  writes  with  his 
characteristic  good  humour : — "To  the  gracious  dame  Katharine 
Luther,  my  dear  spouse,  who  is  tormenting  herself  quite  unneces- 
sarily, grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Dear  Katharine, 
you  should  read  St.  John,  and  what  the  catechism  says  respecting 
the  confidence  we  ought  to  have  in  God.  You  afflict  yourself  just 
as  if  God  were  not  all-powerful,  and  able  to  raise  up  new  Doctor 
Martins  by  dozens,  should  the  old  Doctor  Martin  be  drowned  in 
the  Salle,  or  perish  in  any  other  way.  There  is  One  who  takes 
care  of  me  in  his  own  manner,  better  than  you  and  all  the  angels 
could  ever  do.  He  sits  by  the  side  of  the  Almighty  Father.  Tran- 
quillize yourself,  then.  Amen."  On  the  14th  of  February,  when  he 
wrote  another  letter  to  her,  he  was  so  well  that  he  anticipated  re- 
turning to  Wittenberg  within  the  course  of  the  same  week.  But 
he  suddenly  fell  sick,  and  sunk  so  rapidly  that,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  that  month,  he  expired. 
Katharine  had  not  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  attending  him  on 
his  death-bed,  and  of  receiving  his  last  words  and  parting  recogni- 
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tion ;  but  it  was  comforting  to  her  to  know  that  in  the  prospect  of 
death  his  hope  of  heaven  through  the  blood  of  Christ  was  un- 
clouded, and  that  his  prevailing  language  was  that  of  prayer, 
adoration,  and  trust  in  God.  Among  his  last  words  were  these  :— 
"O  my  heavenly  Father,  eternal  and  merciful  God,  thou  hast  re- 
vealed to  me  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  him  I  have  preached, 
him  I  have  confessed,  him  I  love  and  worship  as  my  dearest 
Saviour  and  Deliverer,  whom  the  ungodly  persecute  and  blaspheme, 
receive  my  poor  soul.  O  heavenly  Father,  although  I  must  quit 
this  body,  and  am  hurried  away  from  this  life,  yet  I  certainly 
know  that  I  shall  abide  eternally  with  thee,  and  that  none  can 
pluck  me  out  of  thy  hand."  Then  he  thrice  repeated  these  words : 
— "Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit:  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O 
Lord,  God  of  truth"  (Psalm  xxxi.  5),  and  also  these  words — "God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life"  (John  iii.  16).1 

His  corpse  was  honourably  conveyed  from  Eisleben  to  Witten- 
berg, whither  it  arrived  on  the  22d  of  February.  As  soon  as  it 
arrived  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Wittenberg,  the  attendants  who  had 
conducted  it  from  Eisleben  were  joined  by  a  large  assemblage  of 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who,  by  the  invitation  of  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  were  there  waiting,  and  the  whole  procession 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  castle  church,  the  place  of  interment. 
In  the  procession,  Katharine  with  her  daughter  and  some  other 
matrons  riding  together  in  a  carriage,  immediately  followed  the 
corpse,  which  was  deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin,  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  carried  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  body  being 
brought  into  the  castle  church,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
pulpit,  some  funeral  hymns  were  sung;  then  the  venerable  Dr. 
Bugenhagen  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  audience  of  several 
thousands  who  were  assembled  in  the  place,  delivered  an  appro- 
priate address,  after  which,  Philip  Melancthon  pronounced  an  elo- 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Lidh.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxxxiii.  p.  637. 
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quent  funeral  oration;  and  this  being  ended,  some  learned  men, 
selected  for  that  office,  let  down  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  which  was 
at  the  wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  pulpit  and  before  it.1 

Thus  was  Katharine  bereaved  of  him  who,  by  delivering  her 
from  a  convent,  had,  as  it  were,  rescued  her  from  a  living  grave  ; 
who  had  been  first  her  kindest  friend,  and  then  her  loving  faithful 
husband ;  with  whom  she  had  lived  the  happiest  of  wives,  the 
happiest  of  mothers;  and  thus  was  she  left  a  widow  with  the  care 
of  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Luther's  property  at  his  death  amounted  in  value  to  about 
9000  guldens,2  but  this,  from  circumstances  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, brought  her  little  benefit. 

Luther  had  commended  Katharine  with  his  dying  breath;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  her  in  his  last  will,  executed  a 
few  years  before  his  death — the  high  terms  in  which  he  commemo- 
rates her  worth  as  a  wife — the  anxious  concern  he  evinces  for  her 
protection  and  comfort  after  his  decease — the  entire  confidence  he 
expresses  that,  should  she  again  marry,  which  he  gives  her  full 
liberty  to  do,  she  would  admit  his  children  to  share  with  her  in 
what  he  had  left — prove  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  her 
Christian  character.  In  this  document,  which  is  dated  January  6, 
1542,  he  says,  "  I,  the  undersigned,  Martin  Luther,  doctor  of  divi- 
nity, do  hereby  give  and  grant  my  dear  and  faithful  wife  Katharine, 
as  dower  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  life,  at  her  own  will  and 
pleasure,  the  farm  of  Zolsdorf,  with  all  the  improvements  and  addi- 
tions I  have  made  thereto ;  the  house  called  Brun,  which  I  pur- 
chased under  the  name  of  Wolff';  and  all  my  silver  goblets,  and 
other  valuables,  such  as  rings,  chains,  gold  and  silver  medals,  to 
the  amount  of  about  1000  florins.  I  make  this  disposition  of  my 
means,  in  the  first  place,  because  my  Katharine  has  always  been  a 
gentle,  pious,  and  faithful  wife  to  me,  has  loved  me  tenderly,  and 

1  The  different  classes  which  formed  the  procession,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were 
disposed,  are  particularly  described  by  Seckendorf,  in  his  Hlstoria  Lutheranismi,  lib.  iii. 
sec.  cxxxv.  p.  644. 

2  Walch's  Katharina  von  Bora,  Bd.  ii.  8.  372. 
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has,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  born  and  brought  up  for  me  five  chil- 
dren, still  living ;  and  may  God  long  spare  them.1  Secondly,  that 
out  of  the  said  .means  she  may  discharge  my  debts,  amounting 
to  about  450  florins,  in  the  event  of  my  not  paying  them  myself 
before  my  death.  In  the  third  place,  and  more  especially,  be- 
cause I  would  not  have  her  dependent  on  her  children,  but  rather 
that  her  children  should  be  dependent  on  her — honouring  her, 

and  submissive  to  her,  according  to  God's  command 

And  though,  after  my  death,  she  should  be  induced  to  change  her 
state  (for  I  cannot  set  limits  to  the  designs  of  God),  I  have  full  con- 
fidence that  she  will  ever  conduct  herself  as  a  good  mother  towards 
-her  children,  and  will  conscientiously  share  with  them  whatever 
she  possesses.  .  .  .  And  here  I  beg  all  my  friends  to  testify  the 
truth,  and  to  defend  my  dear  Katharine,  should  it  happen,  as  is 
very  possible,  that  ill  tongues  should  charge  her  with  retaining  for 
her  own  private  use,  separate  from  the  children,  any  money  they 
may  say  I  left  concealed.  I  hereby  certify  that  we  have  no  ready 
money,  no  treasure  of  coin  of  any  description."2 

In  his  will  Luther  prayed  Duke  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, graciously  to  confirm  it;  and  the  elector,  at  the  request  of 
Katharine,  upon  her  becoming  a  widow,  confirmed  it  as  valid  by 
letters-patent,  dated  Wittenberg,  April  11,  1546,  though  it  wanted 
the  forms  required  by  law.3 

Under  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Luther,  while  the  remembrance 
of  his  long  and  splendid  career  was  yet  fresh,  she  met  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Reformed  princes,  as  well  as  that  of  other  adherents 
of  the  .Reformation.  She  received  condolences  in  particular  from 
John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Christian  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  all  expressed  the  highest 

1  Katharine  had  born  him  six  children ;  but  long  before  this  will  was  written,  the 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  died  when  less  than  a  year  old.     Shortly  after  it  was 
written,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  favourite  daughter  Magdalene.     At  the  time  of  his  death 
four  of  his  children  were  alive. 

2  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  270.*  Michelet's  Luther,  p.  352.   Lawson's  Luther,  p.  377. 

3  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxxxv.  p.  651.    The  deed  of  confirmation  is  given  in  full 
in  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  273.* 
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veneration  for  his  memory,  and  pledged  themselves  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  children. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  not  only  wrote  to  her  &,  friendly  letter, 
dated  February  24,  comforting  her  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
will  of  God  and  the  happy  death  of  her  husband,  and  promising  to 
be  kind  to  her  and  her  children  on  account  of  his  eminent  worth ; 
but  he  made  arrangements  for  their  being  provided  with  a  regular 
and  constant  income;  which  was  more  than  she  had  ventured  to  ask, 
for  in  a  supplication  to  him  she  had  simply  prayed  him  to  think  of 
her  and  her  children,  without  making  any  further  request.  His 
plan  was  that  1000  guldens,  which  he  had  put  to  Luther's  credit, 
and  the  interest  of  which  he  had  paid  to  him  during  his  lifetime, 
should,  together  with  another  1000  guldens,  which  he  resolved  to 
add  to  that  sum,  form  a  capital  fund,  which,  laid  out  at  interest, 
or  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  as  that  of  Wachsdorf  near 
Wittenberg,  should  secure  a  regular  income  to  the  family.1 

Luther's  testament  having  been  confirmed,  Katharine  chose  for 
guardians  the  principal  man  at  Wittenberg,  Asmus  Spiegel,  and 
her  brother,  John  von  Bora.  Those  selected  as  tutors  of  the 
children,  were  the  burgomaster,  Ambrosius  Reuter,  the  electoral 
physician -in -ordinary,  Dr.  Matthias  Ratsenberger,  and  Luther's 
brother  James,  of  Mansfeld ;  to  whom  were  afterwards  added 
Melancthon  and  Cruciger,  as  co -guardians,  "that  the  children 
might  be  maintained  and  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  learn- 
ing, chastity,  and  virtue."  The  arrangements  made  by  the  tutors 
in  relation  to  the  property  and  the  education  of  the  children, 
were  as  follows  :• — Wachsdorf  was  purchased  for  2200  guldens, 
and  payment  immediately  made  with  the  elector's  present  of  2000 
guldens,  the  remaining  200  being  borrowed.  This  estate  was 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  children,  and  as  it  could  be  held 
in  possession  only  by  males,  it  was  in  reality  the  property  only 
of  the  three  sons.  Margaret,  who  was  then  about  ten  years  of 
age,  was  to  retain  her  share  in  the  elector's  present  as  debt  upon 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Lvth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxxxv.  p.  647.    Meurer,  Katharina  Luther,  s.  95. 
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the  estate,  and  it  was  to  be  paid  to  her  upon  her  marriage,  until 
which  period  thirty  guldens  as  interest  were  to  be  paid  on  her 
account  from  the  rental.  In  regard  to  the  sons,  John,1  who  was 
now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  to  be  allowed,  at  his  own 
desire,  to  continue  prosecuting  his  studies,  instead  of  being  sent, 
as  had  been  proposed,  to  the  electoral  government  office.  Martin,2 
who  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Paul,3  who 
was  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
with  the  mother,  not  merely  in  compliance  with  her  earnest  request, 
but  also  because  an  excellent  tutor  had  been  provided  for  them  in 
the  person  of  Ambrosius  Eudtfeld,  in  whose  attention  to  their 
studies  the  guai-dians  had  entire  confidence.  Margaret4  was  also 
to  reside  with  the  mother.5 

1  John  was  born  on  the  6th  of  June,  1526.     After  completing  his  studies  at  Wittenberg 
and  Konigsberg,  he  became  councillor  of  state,  first  to  John  Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
then  to  Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia.     He  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Caspar 
Cruciger,  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  his  father's  friend,  by 
whom  he  had  children,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  with  certainty,  except  that  one  of 
them  was  a  daughter,  named  Katharine,  who  died  without  issue.    He  died  at  Konigsberg, 
October  22,  1575. — Meurer,  Katharina  Luther,  s.  115. 

2  Martin  was  born  in  November,  1531.    He  studied  theology,  and  in  1560  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hillinger,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Wittenberg.     He  was  of  delicate 
health,  and  died  at  Wittenberg  without  issue,  March  3,  1565,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

3  Paul  was  born  28th  of  January,  1533-4.    He  was  the  most  gifted  of  all  Katharine's 
children,  and  so  robust  was  he  when  a  boy,  that  his  father  used  to  say  of  him,  "  He  must 
fight  against  the  Turks."     He  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  degree  in  1557.    After  being 
a  short  time  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Jena,  he  became  court  physician, 
first  to  John  Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  then  in  1566,  to  the  Elector  Joachim  II. 
of  Brandenburg,  and  from  1571,  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Augustus  and  Christian  I. 
The  Calvinism  of  the  court  of  Saxony  caused  him  subsequently  to  lay  down  his  situation ; 
upon  which  ho  repaired  to  Leipsic.    He  married  very  young,  when  yet  a  student,  February 
5,  1553,  Anna  von  Warbeck,  daughter  of  a  councillor  of  noble  family  in  the  court  of  the 
Elector  John  Frederick,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.     He  died  at  Leipsic  in  1593,  aged 
sixty  years.     His  life  is  included  in  Melchior  Adam's  work,  entitled  De  Vitis  Medicorum. 

4  Margaret  was  born  in  1536.    She  married,  August  5,  1555,  George  von  Kunheim, 
of  Knauten,  by  Miihlhausen  in  Prussia,  a  man  of  noble  descent,  pious,  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  her  father.     Many  counts  and  lords  were  present  at  the  marriage,  and  it  was 
blessed  with  nine  children.     Margaret  died  in  1570. 

Besides  these  children,  Katharine  had  to  Luther  other  two : — 1.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  December,  1527,  and  who  died  about  the  beginning  of  August  in  1528, 
— Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1076.  2.  Magdalene,  who  was  born  in  1529, 
and  who  died  in  1542.  The  male  lineage  of  Katharine  and  Luther  became  extinct  in  1759; 
but  many  of  their  lineal  and  collateral  descendants,  it  is  believed,  still  exist  in  Germany. 
— Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxxxv.  p.  651.  s  Moritz  Meurer,  ss.  99-,  100. 
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The  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  who  were  under  great  obligations  to 
Luther,  and  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  his  last  strength,  emu- 
lated the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  their  liberality  towards  his  widow 
and  children.  They  engaged,  by  a  written  document,  to  present 
them  with  the  sum  of  2000  guldens,  which,  however,  was  not  to 
be  given  till  the  year  1548,  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  were  to 
bestow  upon  Katharine,  as  the  interest  of  that  sum,  100  guldens 
per  annum.1  Christian  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  also  sent  her  a 
present  of  fifty  dollars,  and  engaged  to  grant  her  an  annual  pension. 

The  sympathy  and  assistance  she  thus  received  in  the  beginning 
of  her  widowhood,  served,  meanwhile,  in  some  measure,  at  least, 
to  mitigate  her  sorrow,  and  all  might  have  gone  well  with  her, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  breaking  out,  in  July,  1546,  of  the  long- 
anticipated  war  between  the  Protestants  of  the  Schmalkald  league 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  consequence  of  the  meditated  de- 
sign of  the  emperor  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  doctrines.  To 
Katharine  this  war  was  peculiarly  disastrous.  With  the  exception 
of  what  she  received  from  the  bounty  of  others,  she  depended 
entirely  upon  the  rents  derived  from  her  landed  property,  and  it 
.brought  to  her  little,  if  any  return.  Lying  directly  in  the  seat  of 
the  war,  it  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities,  incident  to  such  a 
position.  It  was  also  burdened  by  the  heavy  war-taxes,  which  at 
that  time  had  to  be  borne  almost  wholly  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  The  war,  too,  by  engrossing  the  public  attention,  diverted  it 
from  her  and  her  children,  leaving  them  neglected  and  destitute. 
The  present  of  2000  guldens  promised  by  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld, 
was,  at  the  most,  only  partially  given,2  and  the  interest  of  that  sum 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  least  regularly  and  fully  paid.  The 
annual  pension  she  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  King  of  Den- 

1  Seek.  Hut.  Lvth.,  lib.  iii.  p.  C47. 

2  Two  years  after  Katharines  death,  the  half  of  the  2000  guldens  had  still  to  be  paid 
to  the  children  by  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld.     Whether  the  other  1000  had  been  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  during  her  life-time,  or  after  her  death,  is  uncertain.    Probably  she 
had  received  portions,  if  not  the  whole  of  that  sum,  during  the  course  of  the  years  of  her 
iridowhood.— Meurer,  Ka.tha.rina  Lvther,  s.  107. 
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mark,  was  not  received  after  the  year  1547.  The  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, her  best  and  truest  friend,  as  he  had  been  that  of  Luther, 
could  not,  from  the  misfortunes  which  had  fallen  upon  himself, 
render  her  the  assistance  he  otherwise  might  have  rendered.  Thus 
was  the  relict  of  a  man,  who  had  proved  himself  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  the  church,  and  of  the  world,  since  the  age  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles— the  beneficial  effects  of  whose  labours  were  not  limited 
to  his  own  age,  but  have  extended  to  subsequent  ages,  and  will 
extend  to  all  ages — reduced  to  very  straitened  outward  circum- 
stances, partly  from  the  calamities  of  the  times,  and  partly  from 
the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  those  upon  whom  she  had  the  high- 
est claims.  Her  four  children  were  all  dependent  upon  her,  and 
she  had  not  the  means  by  which  to  supply  their  wants.  Her 
widowhood,  which  extended  to  almost  seven  years,  was,  indeed, 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  and  sorrows.  This  Lu- 
ther seems  almost  to  have  foreseen,  when,  so  early  as  1538,  he  said, 
"The  times  are  perilous;  I  pray  that  my  wife  and  children  may 
not  long  survive  me."  Now  it  was  that  she  needed  to  recall,  and 
to  reduce  to  practice  those  lessons  of  submission  to  God,  and  trust 
in  him,  which  he  had  long  before  taught  her  from  the  Scriptures. 
"  I  often  yet  think  on  that  man  of  God,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,"  says 
Jerome  Weller,  professor  of  theology  at  Freiberg,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  friend  of  Luther,  and  who  boarded  with  him,  "  how 
he  made  his  wife  commit  to  memory  Psalm  xxxi.,  when  she  was 
young,  vigorous,  and  cheerful,  and  could  not  then  know  how 
this  psalm  would  afterwards  be  so  sweet  and  consolatory  to  her. 
But  her  beloved  spouse  did  this  with  good  reason,  for  he  well 
knew  that  after  his  death  she  would  be  an  afflicted  and  miserable 
woman,  and  would  greatly  need  the  comfort  contained  in  that 
psalm."1 

Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  having,  in  December,  1546,  invaded 
the  electorate,  of  the  most  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  and 
having  threatened  Wittenberg  with  a  siege,  Katharine  fled,  with 
1  Mcurer,  Katharina  Luther,  as.  34,  93,  106,  107. 
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many  others,  and  went  to  Magdeburg.  From  this  town  she  wrote, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1547,  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Christian  III., 
Kin"  of  Denmark — the  first  letter  we  have  under  her  own  hand — 

O 

who,  in  the  year  of  Luther's  death,  had,  at  the  intercession  of 
Melancthon  and  Bugenhagen,  sent  her  the  fifty  dollars  which  he 
had  annually  given  as  a  pension  to  Luther  for  some  years  past.1 
After  referring  to  her  own  and  her  children's  distress,  by  reason  of 
Luther's  death,  and  to  the  miseries  of  the  desolating  war  that  had 
broken  out,  to  which  there  was  no  present  prospect  of  a  termina- 
tion, she  adds :  "  Under  such  affliction,  it  has  been  to  me  a  great 
and  high  consolation  that  your  royal  majesty,  both  by  your  gracious 
letter,  and  by  transmitting  the  fifty  dollars  for  the  more  comfort- 
able support  of  myself  and  my  children,  as  also  by  your  royal 
majesty's  most  gracious  offer,  gives  me  assurance  of  your  most 
gracious  disposition  towards  me,  a  poor  forsaken  widow,  and  my 
poor  orphans;  for  which,  and  for  many  other  benefits  formerly  con- 
ferred, I  most  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty,  hoping  that  God, 
who  calls  himself  the  Father  of  widows  and  orphans,  will,  as  is  my 
daily  prayer  to  him,  richly  reward  your  royal  majesty,  to  whose 
-gracious  defence  and  protection  I  herewith  and  ever  earnestly  com- 
mend your  royal  majesty,  your  consort,  my  most  gracious  queen, 
and  the  whole  of  your  royal  children,  together  with  your  country 
and  people."  She  subscribes  herself,  u  Your  royal  majesty's  obe- 
dient Katharine  Luther,  the  forsaken  widow  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther, 
of  blessed  memory."2 

She  subjoins  a  postscript,  in  which  she  beseeches  his  majesty  to 
extend  his  sympathy  and  liberality  to  Dr.  George  Major,  a  learned 
friend,  whom  her  deceased  consort  had  supported  above  twenty 
years  as  his  own  son,  and  who,  at  that  time,  with  ten  children,  was 
with  her  at  Magdeburg  in  great  privation;  "  for,"  says  she,  "divines 
with  wives  and  children,  especially  in  these  deplorable  times,  must 
beg,  as  I  myself  almost  experience,  unless  they  receive  relief  and 

1  He  had  given  a  similar  sum  as  a  pension  to  some  other  divines  of  Wittenberg. 
*  lieurer,  Katkarina.  Lvtiitr,  ss.  102-104. 
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support  from  princes  and  lords."  It  was  honourable  to  Katharine 
thus  to  interest  herself  in  the  calamities  of  others,  and  to  interpose 
in  their  behalf,  at  a  time  when  she  herself  stood  in  need  of  succour, 
and  it  must  have  yielded  her  high  gratification,  when,  in  answer 
to  her  prayer,  the  Danish  monarch  afforded  pecuniary  assistance  to 
that  distressed  friend  and  scholar.1 

The  defeat  of  the  elector's  forces  at  Miihlberg  by  the  imperial 
army,  under  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1547 
— the  elector's  surrender  of  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Imperialists — 
the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  and  its  capitulation  to  the  emperor,  who 
entered  it  with  his  Spanish  troops  on  the  25th — these  were  events 
which  involved  Katharine  in  much  temporal  difficulty  and  distress. 
Upon  the  occupation  of  Wittenberg  by  Charles  V.  and  his  army, 
the  faithful  friends  of  the  imprisoned  elector,  and  many  professors 
of  the  Eeformed  faith,  fled  from  the  city.  Katharine  also,  with 
her  children,  again  betook  themselves  to  flight.  She  probably 
might  have  remained  in  safety.  Charles  V.,  hostile  as  he  was  to 
the  Reformation  from  political  motives,  would  suffer  no  violence 
to  be  done  to  the  grave  of  her  hiisband.  When  he  had  got  posses- 
sion of  Wittenberg,  he  desired  to  see  the  tomb  of  Luther.  On 
reaching  the  spot,2  as  he  thought  of  the  history  of  the  Reformer, 
he  could  not  help  being  solemnized  and  moved  with  feelings  of 
profound  veneration  for  so  great  a  character.  While,  with  folded 
arms,  he  was  reading  the  inscription,  one  of  his  officers  asked 
permission  to  open  the  grave,  and  give  the  ashes  of  the  heretic  to 
the  winds,  or  commit  them  to  the  flames.  Charles  nobly  replied, 
"I  war  not  with  the  dead;  let  this  place  be  respected."3  He  was 
not,  therefore,  likely,  at  this  time,  to  have  injured  Luther's  widow 
and  children,  or  to  have  suffered  them  to  be  injured.  But  Charles 

1  Meurer,  Katharina  Luther,  ss.  104,  105. 

2  By  this  time  the  resting  place  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  Reformer  was 
marked  by  a  brass  plate  fixed  in  the  pavement  of  the  church,  directly  over  his  grave, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  simply  stating  the  time  of  his  death,  the  place  where  he  died, 
and  his  age.      This  plate  is  still  to  be  seen. — Schadow's  Wittenberg  Denkmaler,  B.  87. 
Granville's  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  i.  p.  259.  a  Mich.  Luther,  p.  439. 
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had  shown  himself  no  friend  of  Luther  when  in  life;  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Eeformation  in  Germany,  and  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  deep  and  solemn  thoughts  which,  at  the  grave 
of  her  deceased  lord,  had  awed,  subdued,  and  softened  the  feelings 
of  the  emperor.  In  leaving  Wittenberg,  she  was  therefore  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  prudence. 

She  fled,  as  before,  with  her  children  to  Magdeburg,  and  upon 
her  arrival,  found  that  Melancthon  was  there  already.  Early  in 
May,  she  journeyed  with  him,  Dr.  Major  and  his  family,  to  Bruns- 
wick, where  the  fugitives  were  supported  by  the  senate  of  the  town. 
They  next  set  out  for  Liineburg,  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  while 
Melancthon  returned  to  Brunswick,  and  then  started  with  his 
family  for  Nordhausen,  Dr.  Major  accompanied  Katharine,  with 
her  family,  on  their  way  to  her  patron  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Upon  their  advancing,  however,  only  so  far  as  Gifhorn,  they  were 
dissuaded  from  proceeding  farther  on  that  journey,  on  account  of 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  which  were  everywhere  infested  with 
troops.  Dr.  Major  then  went  to  Goslar.  At  what  place  Katha- 
rine, who  still  purposed  travelling  to  Denmark,  in  the  meantime, 
sojourned,  is  uncertain;  but  a  proclamation  having  been  issued, 
inviting  all  who  had  departed  from  Wittenberg  to  return,  and 
giving  them  assurances  of  safety,  and  of  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  their  property,  she,  with  many  others,  upon  receiving  the 
intelligence,  returned  to  Wittenberg.1 

Her  situation  still  continuing  very  distressing,  as  a  means  of 
procuring  at  least  some  relief,  she  let  some  apartments  in  her  house, 
and  also  boarded  at  a  moderate  rate  a  small  number  of  students. 
This,  however,  was  a  very  inadequate  source  of  subsistence,  and 
she  continued  depressed  by  poverty.2 

Melancthon,  in  testimony  of  his  sympathy  and  friendship,  inter- 
ceded in  her  behalf  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
3d  of  September,  1548.  "  Most  gracious  king  and  lord,"  he  writes, 
"the  poor  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  prays  your  royal  ma- 

1  Meurer,  Katharina  Luther,  as.  105, 106.    Ramshom,  Band  i.  s.  362.  2  Ibid. 
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jesty  graciously  to  continue  to  her  the  yearly  assistance  which  your 
royal  majesty,  in  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Martin,  graciously  remitted  to 
him."  In  the  same  year,  she  travelled  with  Melancthon  to  Leipsic, 
on  the  errand  of  humbly  supplicating  the  imperial  general  for  relief 
from  the  oppressive  taxes  by  which  her  landed  property  was  bur- 
dened. The  first  of  these  petitions,  from  causes  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  was  fruitless;  the  latter,  it  is  probable,  was  equally  so. 

Bugenhagen,  who,  like  Melancthon,  warmly  interested  himself 
in  Katharine's  condition,  wrote  to  Christian  III.,  earnestly  pleading 
that  some  pecuniary  assistance  should  be  granted  her.1  His  inter- 
position was  also  without  effect.  He  again  interceded  in  her  behalf 
in  another  letter  to  the  same  monarch,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  1550. 
"May  it  please  your  majesty,"  says  he,  "to  think  of  the  poor  widow 
of  Luther,  who  is  indeed  well  known  to  your  majesty.  She  would 
not  be  poor  were  she  in  the  condition2  to  take  care  of  her  small 
property,  which  she  is  not.  She  and  her  children  must,  however, 
be  maintained,  for  the  sake  of  the  eminent  man,  father  Luther, 
whom  Christ  bestowed  upon  us  in  these  last  times."  This  petition 
being  equally  ineffectual  with  the  preceding,  Katharine  herself, 
under  the  pressure  of  crushing  poverty,  made  the  following  appeal 
to  the  Danish  monarch : — 

"  Grace  from  God,  through  his  only-begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Saviour  and  true  Helper  hitherto.  Most  serene,  most  mighty, 
most  gracious  king  and  lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  royal  majesty 
graciously  to  receive  this  my  letter,  in  consideration  that  I  am  a 

1  Bugenhagen  was  personally  acquainted  with  that  monarch,  by  whom  he  had  been 
invited  to  Copenhagen  in  1537,  to  compose  a  church  ritual  for  Denmark,  Norway,  Schles- 
wig,  and  Holstein.     He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  the  ritual  drawn  up  by  him,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  native  theologians,  was  passed  into  a  law  at  the  senate  which 
the  kingdom  assembled  at  Odensee  in  1539.     Christian  would  have  retained  him  per- 
manently in  Denmark ;  but  at  the  desire  of  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  re- 
turned to  Wittenberg  in  1542. — Schadow's  Witteribergg  Denkrniiler,  s.  69. 

2  The  original  here  is,  "  wenn  sie  wiisste,"  literally,  "did  she  know."    Some  under- 
stand this  expression  as  a  censure  upon  Katharine's  improvidence ;  but  Meurer  observes 
that  the  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  reflection  upon  her,  that  phrase  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  time,  equivalent  to  "were  she  in  the  condition." — 
Katharina,  LutJier,  a.  108. 
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poor  widow,  and  that  my  late  dear  lord,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  of 
blessed  memory,  has  faithfully  served  the  church,  and  especially 
because  your  royal  majesty  had  conferred  on  my  dear  lord  for  some 
years,  the  gracious  assistance  of  a  yearly  gift  of  fifty  dollars,  for 
which  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty,  and  continually  pray  to 
God  in  behalf  of  your  royal  majesty.  But  since  I  and  my  children 
have  now  less  help  than  before,  and  since  the  commotion  of  this 
time  brings  many  troubles,  I  humbly  beseech  your  royal  majesty  to 
be  pleased  graciously  to  appoint  me  this  assistance  for  the  future, 
for  your  royal  majesty,  I  doubt  not,  has  not  forgotten  my  dear  lord's 
great  burden  and  labour.  Your  royal  majesty  is  the  only  king 
upon  earth  to  whom  we  poor  Christians  may  betake  ourselves,  and 
God  will  doubtless  testify  his  approbation  of  such  acts  of  benefi- 
cence shown  to  Christ's  poor  preachers,  and  to  their  poor  widows 
and  orphans,  by  bestowing  his  gifts  and  blessings.  I  therefore  will 
faithfully  and  earnestly  pray  Almighty  God  to  be  pleased  graciously 
to  preserve  your  royal  majesty,  and  your  royal  children. 

"  KATHARINE,  Widow  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther.1 
""WITTENBERG,  October  6, 1550." 

These  applications  were  unhappily  without  success,  nor  did  she 
obtain  the  needed  relief  from  any  other  quarter.  Thus  unrelieved, 
and  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  her  children  increasing  as 
they  grew  up,  her  circumstances  continued  to  become  more  distress- 
ing. As  her  only  remaining  resource,  she  borrowed  the  sum  of  400 
guldens  upon  her  property  of  Zolsdorf,  from  Dr.  Francis  Kram, 
professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  pawned  a  part  of  her  silver 
plate.  By  this  means  she  was  enabled  to  keep  want  and  starvation 
at  bay  for  two  years  longer,  when  pinching  poverty  again  pressing 
upon  her,  she  sent  another  representation  and  petition  for  assis- 
tance to  the  King  of  Denmark,  dated  the  8th  of  January,  1552. 
After  referring  to  the  yearly  pension  he  had  bestowed  upon  her  late 
beloved  husband,  upon  Melancthon,  and  Bugenhagen,  she  apologizes 

1  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  394. 
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for  addressing  him,  from  the  urgent  necessity  of  her  case,  and  from 
her  hope  that  he  would  take  it  into  his  favourable  consideration;  at 
the  same  time,  she  complains  that  she  had  been  more  injured  by 
friends  than  by  enemies,  that  every  one  had  become  strange  towards 
.her,  and  that  nobody  would  interest  himself  in  her  behalf.  To  this 
last  complaint  Bugenhagen  was,  however,  an  exception;  for  while 
so  many,  to  their  discredit,  left  her  to  languish  neglected  in  the 
wretchedness  of  destitution,  he  continued  to  testify  the  fidelity  and 
constancy  of  his  friendship,  by  at  least  enforcing  the  prayer  of  her 
petition  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Denmark.1 

Different  in  their  effects  from  the  preceding,  these  appeals,  and 
especially  Katharine's  own  pathetic  representation  of  her  forlorn 
condition,  touched  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  who  immediately  sent 
an  answer,  with  a  gift  of  money,  as  appears  from  a  letter  which 
Bugenhagen  wrote  to  his  majesty,  dated  the  22d  of  March,  thank- 
fully acknowledging  that  the  money  had  been  received.  This  was 
the  last  time  that  Katharine,  who  was  now  near  the  close  of  her 
earthly  course,  needed  to  bring  her  distresses  under  the  notice  of 
the  great  of  this  world.2 

The  plague  having  broken  out  in  "Wittenberg  in  1552,  and  the 
university  having  removed  to  Torgau,  it  was  Katharine's  intention 
to  remove  thither,  that  she  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  pecuniary 
resources,  scanty  as  they  were,  which  she  had  hitherto  derived  from 
taking  students  into  her  house  as  boarders.  But  on  her  way  to 
Torgau  she  met  with  a  serious  accident.  The  horse  in  the  waggon 
in  which  she  was  travelling  with  her  children,  having  taken  fright 
when  passing  a  part  of  the  road  skirted  by  a  lake,  and  having  run 
off,  she,  to  save  herself  and  her  children,  leaped  out  of  the  waggon, 
in  doing  which  she  fell  into  the  water  severely  bruised.  She  was 
conveyed  to  Torgau;  but  the  accident  brought  on  a  violent  cold  and 
sickness,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  During  her  whole  sick- 
ness, she  comforted  and  supported  herself  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  earnestly  desired  her  departure  from  this  mortal  life.  Her 

1  Meurer,  Katharina  Luther,  ss.  110-113.  *  Ibid.  s.  113. 
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whole  dependence  for  salvation  was  upon  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  she  expressed  her  childlike  faith  in  these  homely  figur- 
ative terms:  "I  will  cleave  to  my  Lord  Christ,  as  the  bur  to  the 
cloth."  She  commended  the  church  and  her  children  to  God,  and 
prayed  that  the  evangelical  doctrine  which  God  had  restored  in  its 
purity  in  this  last  time,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her  husband, 
might  be  transmitted  unadulterated  to  posterity.  Having  lingered 
three  months  after  the  fatal  accident,  she  died  on  the  20th  of 
December,  1552,  aged  fifty-three  years,  having  survived  Luther 
seven  years.1 

She  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Torgau,  and  her  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  students  of  the  university,  whom  the  vice-rec- 
tor, Paul  Eber,  had  invited  by  a  public  placard,  to  show  her  this  last 
mark  of  respect,  in  consideration  of  her  own  worth,  as  well  as  from 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  Luther.2  A  tombstone,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen,  was  erected  over  the  spot  where  she  lies.  It  is  of  sand- 
stone, is  painted,  and  in  some  parts  gilded.  Her  efiBgy  is  sculptured 
upon  it  at  full  length,  wearing  the  grave-clothes,  and  holding  in 
both  hands  an  open  Bible.  Above  the  head,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
Luther's  coat  of  arms,  namely,  a  black  cross  set  in  a  heart  of  a  red 
colour,  which,  again,  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a  white  rose,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  golden  ring.3  Above  the  head,  on  the  left, 

1  Ramshom,  Bd.  i.  as.  360-363.    Meurer,  Kafharina  Luther,  es.  115-119. 

2  Walch,  Gesckichte  Kath.  von  Bora,  Bd.  i.  s.  286.    Meurer,  Kath.  Luther,  as.  118,  119. 

3  The  meaning  of  this  device  Luther  explains  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lazarus  Spengler 
(dated  Coburg,  July  8,  1530),  who  had  inquired  with  respect  to  the  impression  on  his 
seal.     "  I  will  inform  you,"  says  he,  "  of  my  first  ideas  as  to  the  emblems  which  I  wished 
to  engrave  in  combination  upon  my  seal,  as  in  character  with  my  theology.    The  first 
should  be  a  black  cross  set  in  the  heart,  which  should  have  its  natural  colour,  by  which 
I  may  be  reminded  that  faith  in  the  crucified  One  makes  us  blessed;  for,  when  we  believe 
from  the  heart,  we  become  righteous.    The  cross  should  be  of  a  black  colour,  because  it 
mortifies  and  leads  to  repentance ;  but  though  it  afflicts  the  heart,  it  destroys  not  the 
nature — that  is,  it  kills  not,  but  keeps  alive.     "The  just  lives  by  his  faith,'  namely,  in  the 
crucified  One.    This  heart  should  be  set  in  the  centre  of  a  white  rose,  to  denote  that  faith 
gives  joy,  comfort,  and  peace ;  and,  as  it  does  this,  not  as  the  world  gives  peace  and  joy, 
therefore  should  the  rose  be  white  and  not  red ;  for  white  is  the  colour  of  spirits  and  of 
the  angels.     This  rose  is  in  a  heaven  blue-coloured  escutcheon,  to  signify  that  this  joy  in 
the  spirit  and  in  faith  is  the  beginning  of  the  heavenly  joy  to  come ;  at  present,  indeed, 
inwardly  experienced  and  apprehended  by  hope,  but  not  yet  manifest.    And  round  this 
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is  Katharine's  own  coat  of  arms,  namely,  a  lion  rampant  with  the 
right  paw  raised  on  a  golden  shield,  and  a  peacock's  tail  upon  the 

helmet.  Along  the  side  is  a  simple 
German  inscription,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation :  "In  the  year 
1552,  the  20th  of  December,  here  in 
Torgau,  fell  asleep,  blessed  in  God, 
Katharine  von  Bora,  the  blessed 
widow  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther." 
The  tombstone,  as  is  evident  from 
the  roughness  of  its  sculpture,  is 
the  workmanship  of  a  rude  hand.1 

During  her  lifetime  several  like- 
nesses of  Katharine  were  taken,  some 
of  which  were  paintings  in  oil,  others 
engravings  in  wood  and  copper-plate. 
Copies  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
various  German  works,  and  are  of- 
ten to  be  seen  even  on  stoneware  in 
Germany.  In  some  of  them  she  is 
represented  with  a  hood  and  broad 
headband,  in  others  with  a  small, 
scarcely  observable  hair-net  on  the 

back  part  of  the  head.  In  this  latter  attire  she  appears  to  more  ad- 
vantage, with  a  more  open,  kind,  and  engaging  countenance  than 
in  the  former.  Likenesses  of  her  were  taken  both  by  the  elder  and 
younger  Cranach.2  When  a  portrait  of  her,  executed  by  the  former, 

escutcheon  is  a  golden  ring,  to  denote  that  this  blessedness  in  heaven  lasts  for  ever,  and 
is  precious  above  all  other  joys  and  possessions,  even  as  gold  is  by  far  the  most  precious 
metal." — Luther's  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  307. 

1  Bamshorn,  Bd.  i.  s.  364.    Schadow's  Wittenberg  Denkmiiler,  a.  117. 

2  An  engraving  of  her,  taken  from  an  oil-painting  dated  1526,  the  year  after  her  mar- 
riage, probably  executed  by  the  younger  Cranach,  is  given  in  Reformations  Almanack 
avf  das  jahr,  1817,  at  p.  Ixiv.      The  original  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Vulpius, 
councillor  and  librarian  at  Weimar.     In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that  a  similar  paint- 
ing of  her,  without  date,  but  certainly  the  work  of  some  old  German  artist,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Justice  Eberhard  in  Erfurt,  and  that  these  two  portraits  represent  her 
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was  hung  on  the  wall,  Luther  on  seeing  it  exclaimed,  "I  will  have 
a  man's  portrait  also  taken,  and  the  two  shall  be  sent  to  the  council 
of  Mantua,  for  the  holy  fathers  to  determine  whether  they  would 
not  after  all,  prefer  the  marriage  state  to  the  celibacy  of  the  eccle- 
siastics."1 

with  a  brighter,  more  intelligent  eye,  and  with  the  cheek  bone  less  projecting,  than  any 
of  the  others  which  the  writer  had  seen. — Reformations  Almanack  aufdasjakr,  s.  Ixxiii. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  a  silver  gilt  medal  she  used  to  wear  as  an  ornament  at  her 
neck— a  gift  she  had  received  from  Luther,  perhaps  on  her  birthday,  is  still  preserved  at 
Dresden.  It  specially  records  the  date  of  her  birth,  of  which  we  should  otherwise  have 
remained  ignorant.  The  devices  he  caused  to  be  engraven  on  it,  like  the  device  of  his 
coat  of  arms,  are  significant  of  great  Christian  truths.  The  device  on  one  side  is  a  brazen 
serpent  raised  over  the  wounded  Israelites,  with  the  motto,  "Serpens  exaltatus  typus 
Christi  crucifixi,"  and  around  the  margin  is  the  inscription,  "  D.  Mart.  Luter,  Catarinse 
suse  dono  dedit  hf."  *  The  reverse  side  represents  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  people  standing  around  it,  with  this  legend,  "  Christus  mortuus  est  pro  peccatis 
nostris ; "  and  around  the  margin  is  the  inscription,  ' '  Qua  nata  est  anno  1499,  d.  29  Janu- 
arii," — Walch,  Geschichte  Katharina  von  Bora,  Bd.  i.  s.  7.  Meurer,  Katharina  Luther,  s.  7. 

1  Michelet's  Luther,  p.  201. 

*  i.e.,  bane  figuram. 


The  Town  of  Stendal. 


ELIZABETH, 


WIFE  OF  JOACHIM  I.,  ELECTOR  OF  BRANDENBURG. 


kERMANY,  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  consisted 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  states,  forming 
kingdoms,  electorates,  duchies,  marquisates  or  mar- 
graviates,  counties,  bishoprics,  and  abbacies,  possess- 
ing each  within  itself  supreme  and  independent  juris- 
diction. Many  of  these  were  of  small  extent,  no  larger  than  mode- 
rate estates  of  private  gentlemen ;  and  from  their  weakness,  were 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
against  which  the  federal  constitution  of  the  empire  did  not 
always  afford  them  protection.  Others  embraced  more  ample  and 
populous  domains,  and  were  able  to  defend  their  own  authority  and 
independence.  The  princes  who  had  the  right  of  electing  the  im- 
perial head1  possessed  the  most  extensive,  the  most  populous,  and 

1  The  electoral  princes  were  originally  seven : — the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  the  Count  Palatine,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  three  ecclesiastical  princes,  the 
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the  richest  territories,  and  they  engrossed  all  the  great  offices  of 
state. 

Of  these  numerous  states,  that  of  Brandenburg  was  among  the 
most  considerable.  Originally  a  portion  of  Saxony,  it  was  erected, 
about  the  year  1157,  into  a  marquisate  or  margraviate,  by  Albert  the 
Bear.  Its  princes  gradually  enlarged  their  territories,  and  it  has 
since  been  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  comprehends 
many  states,  scattered  in  detached  portions  over  the  vast  space  reach- 
lag  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,  and  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine. 

The  princess  of  whom  we  are  now  to  give  some  account  was 
among  the  first  who  embraced  the  Reformed  sentiments  in  Branden- 
burg, and  she  was  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  disciples  of 
the  Reformation  in  her  time.  To  her  belongs  the  high  honour  of 
having  been  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Reformation  in  what  now 
constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Prussia — a  fact  which  contributes  to 
attach  an  interest  to  her  history — and  as  such  she  is  still  remem- 
bered and  revered  by  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom.  She  was 
never  invested  with  sovereign  power ;  but  yet  to  her,  next  to  God, 
we  are  to  trace  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Brandenburg, 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  her  that  Prussia  is  a  Protestant  king- 
dom at  the  present  day. 

This  princess  was  the  daughter  of  John  II.,  King  of  Denmark, 
by  his  queen  Christina,  daughter  of  Ernest  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Albert  III.,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  She 
was  therefore,  on  the  father's  side,  the  grand-daughter  of  Christian 
I.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  queen  Dorothea,  daughter  of  John  I. 
of  Brandenburg,  surnamed  the  Alchymist.  Christian  II.,  King  of 
Denmark,  was  her  brother;  Frederick,  surnamed  the  Wise,  and 
John,  surnamed  the  Steadfast,  successively  Electors  of  Saxony,  and 
the  great  patrons  of  Luther,  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  were  her  maternal  uncles.1 

Archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves.  Some  additions  were  made  to  this  iiumbar 
iji  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

'  Alexander's  Sovereign  Prince*  in  Europe,  book  ii.  pp.  69,  70,  97. 
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Elizabeth  was  born  in  the  year  1485,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
political  storms  which  had  long  convulsed  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms— Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden — and  by  which  they  were 
yet  for  many  years  to  be  agitated.  As  she  grew  up,  she  possessed 
great  advantages  of  person,  and  the  graces  of  her  mind  were  early 
developed.  In  1502,  while  in  her  seventeenth  year,  she  was  mar- 
ried at  Stendal  to  Joachim  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  on  his 
mother's  side  was  also  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Saxony — his 
mother  Margaret  being  the  daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
a  brother  of  Elizabeth's  maternal  great-grandfather.1  The  nuptial 
rite  was  performed  by  her  uncle  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
a  pious  and  grave  prince,  whose  monument  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Magdeburg.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Stendal, 
because  the  plague  was  at  that  time  raging  in  Berlin,  the  capital  of 
Joachim's  dominions.  The  marriage  contract,  which  is  still  extant, 
is  dated  1502,  Tuesday  post  Hisericordias  Domini, 

Joachim's  attachment  to  Elizabeth  at  first,  and  even  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  after  their  union,  was  deep  and  ardent, 
and  he  would  have  been  ready  to  do  anything,  or  to  make  any 
sacrifices  for  her  sake.  In  the  year  1508,  when  he  confirmed  and 
enlarged,  by  a  second  deed  of  settlement,  the  provisions  of  the  ori- 
ginal marriage  contract,  it  is  particularly  stated  that  he  did  so  "out 
of  the  special  love,  friendship,  and  affection  we  bear  to  our  dear 
spouse."  Four  years  after  this,  namely  in  1512,  it  is  noted  in  the 
court  history  of  the  period,  that  at  the  tournament  celebrated  at 
New  Euppin,  where  all  the  elite  of  the  nobility,  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  in  attendance,  it  was  universally  admitted,  that 
among  all  the  ladies  present,  none  equalled  her  in  loveliness  of  per- 
son, and  in  elegance  of  manner.  "  The  highest  lady  in  the  land," 
it  was  said,  "is  also  the  most  beautiful.  Her  carriage,  too,  is  so 
modest,  unaffected,  and  graceful."  At  that  time  she  was  still 
happy,  a  beloved  wife,  and  the  blooming  mother  of  four  children. 

i  Alexander's  Sovereign  Princes  in  Europe,  book  ii.  pp.  68,  C9,  07. 
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She  seemed  to  be  the  lady  whom,  of  all  others,  Joachim  loved  best, 

and  nothing  had  yet  occurred  to  interrupt  their  mutual  felicity.1 

But  these  early  days  of  sunshine  were  unhappily  succeeded  by 
days  of  darkness.  Thorns  instead  of  flowers  began  to  encircle  her 
head.  Some  years  later,  a  blight  was  brought  upon  her  matrimonial 
happiness,  which  rested,  as  it  must  ever  rest,  upon  mutual  love  and 
fidelity.  The  elector,  who  formerly  was  so  kind  and  tender,  forget- 
ting his  matrimonial  vows,  cooled  in  his  affections,  and  became  un- 
faithful to  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Of  his  grievous  aberrations  she 
could  not  long  remain  ignorant,  and  bitter  was  her  sorrow  when  it 
reached  her  ears,  and  she  had  too  good  grounds  for  believing  that 
his  heart  was  no  longer  exclusively  hers,  and  that  he  was  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  others,  to  whom  his  affections  could  not  lawfully  be 
given.  In  her  own  chamber,  the  silent  witness  of  her  sorrows,  she 
gave  vent  to  the  feelings  which  she  strove  to  conceal  from  others.2 

When  the  question  of  church  reform  began  to  agitate  Germany, 
Elizabeth  became  the  secret  disciple  of  the  new  cause.  The  pure 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  especially  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
.  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  without  works  of  law,  approved 
itself  to  her  judgment,  and  took  possession  of  her  heart.  She  was, 
indeed,  in  the  state  of  mind  which  peculiarly  prepared  her  for  their 
reception.  Her  domestic  affliction  arising  from  the  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  promoted  in  her  mind  serious  thought,  and  the  more 
trying  her  lot,  the  more  precious  did  the  Word  of  God  become  to 
her — even  as  the  stars  appear  the  brighter  the  darker  the  sur- 
rounding sky.  These  truths  brought  peace  to  her  mind  and  strength 
to  her  heart,  which  she  had  never  found  in  the  superstitions  of 
Popery.3 

Her  husband  the  elector,  however,  remained  a  zealous  devotee 
of  the  Romish  religion.  He  was  no  inconsiderable  character  in  the 
history  of  Germany  in  his  day.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  well 
educated  for  that  period,  he  could  speak  several  languages,  and  was 

«  Elizabeth  Kurfiirttin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  Berlin,  1839  8  10 
2  I"*  »•  10, 11. 
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skilled  especially  in  history  and  geometry.     He  was  a  promoter  of 
the  sciences,  excelled  in  feats  of  chivalry,  and  was  distinguished  as 
a  statesman.     But  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of 
Luther  and  of  the   Eeformation.     He  did  not,  indeed,  stand  up 
against  all  ecclesiastical  reform — he  acknowledged  that  the  church 
was  sadly  in  want  of  repairing ;  but  of  the  Wittenberg  reform  he 
was  the  uncompromising  opponent.     He  waited  for  the  necessary 
correction  of  evils  from  the  great  city  of  Eome,  and  not  from  the 
little  town  of  Wittenberg,  "forgetting,"  as  a  chronicler  of  Eliza- 
beth's life  observes,  "that  the  Lord  himself  was  born  in  Bethlehem, 
was  brought  up  in  Nazareth,  but  was  crucified  in  Jerusalem."1 
The  Wittenberg  reform  was  of  by  far  too  levelling  a  character  for 
him.     He  had  no  notion  of  altering  doctrines  and  overthrowing  the 
Papacy.     He  had,  indeed,  never  closely  examined  the  new  opinions, 
or  compared  them  with  the  old,  testing  the  cogency  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  were  respectively  supported,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover on  which  side  the  truth  was  to  be  found.     Taking  for  granted 
as  settled  truths  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Popish  church 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  resolved  to  move  on  in  the 
accustomed  track,  true  to  the  pope,  and  true  to  all  the  doctrines 
and  superstitions  of  Popery.     All  he  wanted  was  the  correction  of 
the  grosser  abuses  of  the  Popish  church.     He  was  suspicious  of  all 
innovations,  and  hostile  to  all  radical  changes.     From  the  restless 
spirit  evoked  by  Luther,  he  was  afraid  of  civil  disturbances  and  dis- 
orders, and  of  the  overthrow  of  his  own  authority  in  the  overthrow 
of  the   existing  ecclesiastical  system — the  common  apprehension 
entertained  by  the  princes  opposed  to  the  Eeformation,  which  they 
contemplated  not  simply  as  heresy,  but  as  a  source  of  civil  insubor- 
dination and  tumult.     Taking  these  views  of  the  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal movement,  and  being  a  man  naturally  impetuous,  firm  of  pur- 
pose, and  vigorous  in  action,  he  met  it  with  energetic  and  resolute 
opposition.     At  the  imperial  diet  at  Worms  in  1521,  to  which  the 
German  Eeformer  had  travelled,  after  having  received  a  safe-con- 

J  Elizalitth  Kurfiirstin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  s.  15. 
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duct  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he  recommended  to  the  empe- 
ror that  the  heretic  should  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
flames,  notwithstanding  his  safe-conduct — acting  on  the  Popish 
doctrine,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  edict  of  Worms  against  Luther  issued,  than  he  ordered  it 
to  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  his  dominions.1  He  proscribed 
Luther's  German  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  an  edict  to  this  effect, 
published  on  the  28th  of  February,  1524,  he  commands  all  his  sub- 
jects to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  such  as  had 
copies  in  their  possession  are  required  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
magistrates,  under  the  penalty  of  being  punished,  the  kind  or  de- 
gree of  the  punishment  not  being  specified.  Yet  he  announces  that 
this  prohibition  extends  exclusively  to  Luther's  version — not  to  the 
Vulgate,  nor  to  the  German  translations  executed  before  the  time  of 
Luther.2 

Joachim's  stern,  inflexible  firmness  and  energetic  conduct,  which 
made  him,  when  he  thought  it  necessary,  resist  the  encroachments 
even  of  the  pope,  were  qualities  that  commanded  the  respect  of 
Luther ;  and  making  a  distinction  between  him  and  his  other  ad- 
-versaries,  he  said,  "We  may  still  pray  for  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg."3 But  these  qualities,  combined  with  the  strong  views  he 
took  of  Luther's  reform  as  destructive  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  autho- 
rity of  sovereigns,  became  the  cause  of  much  suffering  to  his  con- 
sort Elizabeth  after  she  had  embraced  the  Eeformed  principles. 

In  the  adoption  of  these  principles,  the  electress  was  preceded 
by  her  brother,  Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  who,  soon  after  the 
standard  of  defiance  against  the  pope  was  raised  by  Luther,  sent  to 
Germany  for  learned  doctors  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  Ee- 
formed religion.4  But  Denmark  was  not  then  ripe  for  these  inno- 
vations ;  and  from  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  among  his  no- 
bility as  well  as  among  the  people,  by  reason  of  his  tyranny,  his 

1  Elizabeth  Kurfiirttin  m  Brandenburg,  &c.,  e.  14.   Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  8.    D'Aubign6's 
Hitt.  Rtform.,  book  ii.  chap,  iv.,  and  book  xiv.  chap.  i. 

2  Seek.  Hitt.  Lvth.,  lib.  i.  sec.  cxxvii.  p.  211.  *  D'Aub.  Hint.  Ref.,  book  is.,  ch.  iv. 
«  Beck.  Hitt.  Lvth.,  lib.  i.  sec.  cxxvii.  p.  211. 
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example  in  favouring  the  new  ecclesiastical  system  rather  created 
aversion  to  it  than  furthered  its  adoption  in  his  kingdom.  Though 
brave,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  skilled  in  the  art 
of  government,  he  was  a  violent,  cruel,  ambitious  tyrant.  The 
cruelties  he  committed  were  such  as  will  entail  on  his  memory  the 
deepest  infamy  to  the  latest  ages,  and  they  cannot  even  now  be  read 
without  horror.  In  1523,  being  deposed  by  his  own  subjects,  he 
fled  to  Berlin  with  his  consort  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  As  he  approached  the  city,  his  sister,  the  Electress  of 
Brandenburg,  accompanied  by  her  children,  the  young  princes  and 
princesses,1  rode  out  to  meet  him.  Their  meeting  in  the  circum- 
stances was  distressing  to  both  parties.  They  were,  besides,  much 
alarmed  by  an  accident,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
electress.  Prince  John,  her  second  son,  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  to  protect  him  she  sprung  from  her  palfrey,  in  doing 
which,  becoming  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  she  remained  hanging 
and  was  dragged  along.  But  she  was  happily  delivered  from  her 
perilous  situation  without  sustaining  any  serious  injury.2 

From  Berlin,  her  brother  Christian  went  to  Saxony,  where  his 
maternal  uncles,  Frederick  and  John,  afforded  him  an  asylum.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year  1523,  she  and  her  husband,  and  Christian, 
passed  two  days  together  with  the  Elector  Frederick,  at  his  castle 
of  Schweinitz.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  Danish  monarch 
sent  for  Luther  from  Wittenberg  to  that  castle,  where  he  heard  him 
preach  with  such  satisfaction,  that  he  declared  it  had  never  been 
his  privilege  during  all  his  life  to  hear  the  gospel  unfolded  with 
such  fulness  and  power,  nor  while  he  lived  would  he  forget  that 
sermon,  and  that  now,  God  helping,  he  would  patiently  bear  what- 
ever might  befall  him.3 

1  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  heads  of  the  German  states  are  styled  princes  and 
princesses.  2  Elizabeth  Kurfiirstin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c,,  s.  12. 

3  After  this,  Christian  continued  in  Saxony,  residing  for  the  most  part  at  Torgau,  until 
1531,  when,  being  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  his  successor  and  uncle,  Frederick  I.  (formerly  Duke 
of  Holstein),  a  wise  and  moderate  prince,  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned.  His  imprison- 
ment only  ended  with  his  life,  sixteen  years  after.  He  had  thus  a  long  period  of  misfor- 
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Elizabeth  was  a  compassionate  princess,  and  she  employed  her 
influence  with  the  elector  on  the  side  of  clemency.  In  the  year 
1523,  an  insurrection  having  broken  out,  and  the  rebels  having  been 
defeated,  arrested,  and  imprisoned,  commiserating  their  unhappy 
fate,  she  endeavoured  to  mitigate  his  resentment,  and  to  bend  him 
to  the  exercise  of  mercy.  At  her  request,  and  the  request  of  her 
brother  Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  whose  misfortunes,  it 
would  appear,  had  in  some  degree  softened  his  heart,  the  elector 
issued  letters  of  grace.  In  these  letters,  dated  Saturday  after 
Matthias,  1523,  which  are  still  preserved,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  elector  was  moved  to  grant  a  pardon  to  the  rebels  "in  conside- 
ration of  the  earnest  intercession  of  his  royal  highness  the  King  of 
Denmark,  our  gracious  beloved  lord  and  brother-in-law,  and  our 
gracious  beloved  spouse."1 

In  the  year  1525,  two  events  occurred  which  greatly  contributed 
to  emancipate  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  from  the  power  of  supersti- 
tious terrors,  and  to  confirm  her  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Reformed 
sentiments.  An  astrologer  having  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
capital  by  a  storm  on  the  15th  of  July  that  year,  the  elector,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  astrology,  which  at  that  period  was 
universally  practised  in  Germany,  and  a  firm  believer  in  its  mys- 
terious revelations,  gave  full  credit  to  the  prediction ;  and  he  him- 
self, with  the  whole  court,  at  his  command,  fled  for  safety  to  a  place 
at  some  distance,  where  they  spent  the  day  in  the  terror  of  every 
moment  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  capital.  But  everything 

tune  during  which  to  ponder  his  guilt,  to  repent,  and  implore  forgiveness  from  God. 
While  resident  at  Torgau  he  frequently  went  to  Wittenberg  to  visit  Luther,  who  formed 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  good  effect  of  adversity  upon  his  mind,  and  remarked,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  God,  by  bestowing  his  grace  upon  a  sovereign,  whose  conversion,  in 
the  judgment  of  man,  would  have  been  least  expected,  might  intend  to  show  himself  won- 
derful by  baffling  human  calculations.  It  was  even  reported  at  the  time  that  he  performed 
the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  that  place.  He  maintained  constant  corres- 
pondence with  his  sister  in  Berlin.— Seckendorfii  Hist.  Lvth.,  lib.  i.  sec.  cxlix.  p.  268.  His 
queen  had  early  embraced  the  Reformed  principles,  and  continued  steadfastly  to  maintain 
them  to  her  death,  notwithstanding  the  displeasure  of  some  of  her  nearest  relatives. 
See  notice  of  this  queen  in  Appendix,  No.  I. 

1  Elizabeth  KwfUrttin,  zu  liraiuUnburg,  &.C.,  B.  14. 
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remained  quiet  all  around,  and  no  symptoms  appeared  of  the 
dreaded  catastrophe.  Towards  evening  Elizabeth,  more  than  dubious 
of  the  truth  of  the  astrologer's  vaticination,  and  taking  courage  from 
the  absence  of  any  indication  of  its  fulfilment,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  elector  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  such  apprehensions, 
and  to  be  afraid  only  of  God,  in  whose  hand  he  was  in  all  places. 
"The  court,"  she  added,  "is  guilty  as  well  as  the  people;  and  there- 
fore it  would  have  been  becoming  for  them  to  have  stayed  in  the  city 
with  the  people,  and  to  have  shared  the  same  fate  whatever  it  might 
have  been.  Since  God  is  everywhere  present,  it  is  foolish  to  think 
to  escape  from  him;  for  if  he  intends  to  punish  us,  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  do  so,  wherever  we  may  flee."  Whether  these  observations  pro- 
duced any  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  elector,  it  is  not  said;  but  at 
last,  impatient  of  waiting,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  the  predicted  over- 
throw, he  ordered  the  return  of  the  court  into  the  city.  No  sooner 
had  they  advanced  to  the  gateway  of  the  castle,  than  a  terrible 
storm  of  lightning  arose,  and  a  coachman,  with  four  horses,  were 
struck  dead;  but  the  court  remained  otherwise  unhurt.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  prophecy  was  false,  and  that,  had  the  court 
remained  in  the  city,  even  this  calamitous  accident  might  not  have 
taken  place.  This  shook  the  faith  of  the  electress  in  astrology,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  many  of  those  superstitions  which  were  generally 
received  as  from  God  in  that  ignorant  and  credulous  age.1 

The  other  event  which  deeply  impressed  her  mind,  was  the  fate 
of  an  ignorant  monk,  who  preached  at  Christmas  in  the  cathedral 
against  "  the  new  learning,"  and  even  against  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, which,  said  he,  entangled  men  in  error  when  not  explained 
and  corrected  by  the  church.  While  declaiming  against  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  contradictory  in  representing  "the  mother  of  God"  at  one 
time  as  a  virgin,  at  another  as  a  wife  (Gal.  iv.  4),  his  excitement  and 
violence  became  so  great,  that  he  was  smitten  by  apoplexy  in  the 
midst  of  his  oration,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  cathedral  dead. 
This  death,  so  sudden  and  appalling,  when  related  in  all  its  circum- 

'  Elizabeth  Kurfiirstin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  ss.  15,  16. 
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stances  to  Elizabeth,  affected  her  with  sentiments  of  solemn  awe. 
She  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  the 
monk,  for  having  blasphemed  the  Divine  Word.  Whether  she  was 
correct  or  not  in  her  interpretation  of  this  providence,  it  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  confirming  her  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the 
Eeformed  doctrines.1 

By  her  prudent  conduct,  Elizabeth,  for  some  time  after  she  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  kept  the  intolerance  of  the  elector 
under  restraint,  and  prevented  the  breaking  out  of  family  dissen- 
sions. In  consequence  of  his  inveterate  hostility  against  the  Re- 
formation, she  did  not  obtrude  upon  him  her  religious  sentiments, 
concealing  them  from  him  as  much  as  possible.  Several  years, 
therefore,  elapsed  before  the  difference  between  them,  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  resulted  in  an  open  quarrel. 

What  caused  this  unhappy  issue,  was  her  participation  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  both  kinds,  as  administered  by  the  Re- 
formers. Earnestly  desirous  to  observe  this  ordinance  in  its  integrity 
and  purity,  in  testimony  of  her  love  to  her  Saviour  and  Lord,  she, 
without  his  knowledge,  and  during  his  absence  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1528,  invited  a  Reformed  minister  from  Wittenberg,  whose  name 
is  not  recorded,  to  her  castle  at  Cologne,2  on  the  Spree,  to  preach  the 
Word,  and  to  celebrate  this  solemn  institution  after  the  manner  en- 
joined in  the  New  Testament.  He  immediately  came  at  her  request, 
and  she  received  from  his  hands  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  in 
both  kinds.  Her  brother  Christian  II.,  who  was  then  staying  with 
her,  also  joined  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinance.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  March.  At  the  time,  she  little  thought  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  business  which  was  to  arise  out  of  the  heretical  conventicles  she 
was  holding  in  the  castle.  On  his  returning  home,  Joachim  did  not 
long  remain  ignorant  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  castle  during 
his  absence.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  person  who  informed 

1  Elizabeth  KurfHrttin,  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  e.  16. 

*  Cologne  is  the  old  town  of  Berlin.  It  may  be  called  the  centre  of  the  capital ;  and  it 
is  separated  by  the  Spree  from  the  more  modern  part  of  Berlin,  which  is  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  this  central  district. 
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against  the  electress,  was  her  own  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  princess 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  married  the  preceding 
year  to  Eric,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Calenberg,  and  who  was  now  on  a 
visit  at  the  court  at  Berlin.  Though  bearing  the  name  of  her  mo- 
ther, she  had  not  yet  become  a  partaker  of  her  faith,  but,  like  her 
father,  was  an  ardent  Romanist,  and  strongly  prepossessed  against 
the  Reformers,  whom  she  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  religion,  and 
the  emissaries  of  rebellion.  Hence  it  was  that  she  so  flagrantly  and 
so  unnaturally  violated  the  sacred  duties  of  filial  piety,  by  betraying 
her  mother  at  this  time;  and  thus  the  words  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
predicts  that  the  gospel  would  prove  the  occasion  of  dividing  families 
into  parties,  and  that,  for  its  sake,  the  nearest  relations  would  treat 
each  other  as  enemies,  were  fulfilled :  "  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at 
variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and 
the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law ;  and  a  man's  foes 
shall  be  they  of  his  own  household  "  (Matt.  x.  35, 36).  It  is,  however, 
pleasing  to  record,  that  within  ten  years  after,  this  daughter  became 
a  convert  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  continued  its  zealous  supporter 
to  the  close  of  her  life.  Joachim,  when  informed  of  the  heretical 
conduct  of  his  wife,  took  a  strong  view  of  the  case,  such  as  his  deep 
and  inflexible  hatred  of  the  Reformation  produced.  Greatly  in- 
censed, he  broke  forth  into  the  most  violent  reproaches  against  her : 
"  And  so  you  are  become  one  of  these  vile  Lutherans !  You  blas- 
pheme the  church  and  her  sacraments !  My  castle  is  to  be  made  a 
seminary  of  heresy ! "  He  used  language  of  even  greater  virulence 
than  this.  His  loud,  agitated,  frenzied  voice,  and  his  eyes  reeling 
with  fiery  passion,  made  her  tremble,  and,  struggling  with  emotions 
which  almost  choked  utterance,  she  besought  him  to  restrain  himself, 
and  not  be  so  rash  in  his  execrations.  This  only  stirred  his  blood 
into  deeper  anger,  and  gave  harsher  tones  to  his  irritation.  He 
now  added  threatenings  of  violence,  and  told  her  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  executing  what  he  threatened.  The  wonder  is, 
from  his  excited  state,  that  he  did  not  actually  strike  her  with  his 
clenched  fist.  Such  was  the  vehemence  of  his  wrath,  and  the  fierce- 
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ness  of  his  intonation,  that  it  shook  his  whole  frame,  and  he  fell 
down  from  exhaustion.  Some  of  the  servants  being  instantly  called 
for,  he  was  carried  to  his  bed  as  dead;  and  so  was  this  stormy  scene 
ended,  but  not  yet  Elizabeth's  sufferings  for  the  truth.  Not  con- 
tented with  this  burst  of  rage,  he  confined  her  to  her  bed-chamber 
for  some  days,  and  purposed  to  lay  her  under  severer  restraint,  if 
not  to  subject  her  to  perpetual  imprisonment.1 

Had  Elizabeth  been  inclined  to  renounce  the  Reformed  faith, 
which,  from  conviction,  she  had  embraced,  the  resentment  of  the 
elector  might  have  been  soon  allayed,  and  the  variance  between  him 
and  her  have  been  easily  composed.  In  that  case,  he  might  have 
felt  little  difficulty  in  forgiving  her,  and  the  Eomish  clergy  might 
have  aided  in  mollifying  his  wrath  by  their  powerful  advocacy.  "  If 
she  repent  and  make  confession,"  they  would  say,  "the  church, 
which  is  an  indulgent  mother,  will  be  ready  again  to  receive  her  with 
open  arms."  But  she  had  no  intention  of  recanting;  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  not  to  do  this,  whatever  her  steadfastness  might  cost 
her.  "  I  must  obey  God,  rather  than  man,"  she  reasoned  with  her- 
self ;  "I  must  cleave  to  him,  though  for  doing  so  my  nearest  and 
dearest  relations  should  abhor  and  persecute  me.  To  obey  my  hus- 
band in  the  article  of  religion,  would  be  to  offend  God,  and  to  incur 
the  doom  of  those  who  deny  Christ  before  men."  Her  situation 
thus  became  a  very  trying  one.  Joachim  was  not  to  be  pacified,  at 
least  without  a  recantation,  and  the  Popish  clergy  in  her  neighbour- 
hood in  his  confidence,  instead  of  endeavouring,  by  good  counsel,  to 
quench  the  fiery  passion  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  goaded 
him  on  to  the  harshest  measures  against  her.  She  did  not  know 
exactly  to  what  length  his  persecution  of  her  would  extend,  or 
where  it  would  terminate,  while  she  was  defenceless,  and  could  not 
successfully  oppose  the  power  she  had  to  contend  with.  Some  ter- 
rible disastrous  evils,  of  which  she  Lad  but  an  indefinite  idea,  might 
be  hanging  over  her  head.  She  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  her  escape,  and  to  betake  herself  for  protection  to  her  uncle 

1  Seek.  Hitt,  Luth.,  1.  ii.  g.  xlii.  p.  122.      Elizabeth  Eurfurstin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  s.  17. 
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John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Steadfast,  who  was  a  zealous 
Protestant  and  her  sincere  friend,  though  his  castle  at  Torgau  was 
a  considerable  way  off. 

This  purpose  she  made  known  to  her  brother  Christian  II.,  King 
of  Denmark,  and  he  privately  prepared  to  receive  her  at  the  boun- 
daries of  her  husband's  dominions,  and  to  conduct  her  in  safety  to 
her  uncle's  castle.  She  had  also  disclosed  her  intention  to  three  of 
her  domestic  servants — the  doorkeeper  Joachim  of  Gotse,  Achim 
of  Bredow,  and  a  waiting-maid — in  whose  fidelity  she  had  confidence, 
and  whose  assistance  would  be  necessary  or  useful.  Everything 
having  been  arranged,  she,  at  midnight,  between  the  25th  and  26th 
of  March,  having  put  on  the  dress  of  a  female  peasant,  succeeded, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  doorkeeper  and  Achim,  in  effecting  her 
escape  from  the  castle  at  Cologne,  attended  only  by  the  waiting- 
maid.1  Having  reached  the  gate  of  the  city,  she  there  found  a  rude 
country  waggon  ready  to  convey  her  to  Saxony.  She  immediately 
took  her  place  in  the  waggon,  and  urged  the  driver  to  push  forward. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  from  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
and  from  the  speed  at  which  they  were  riding,  one  of  the  wheels  in 
the  waggon  broke.  Afraid  of  detention,  as  she  might  be  pursued, 
she  hastily  untied  a  handkerchief  she  wore  about  her  head,  and  flung 
it  to  the  driver,  who  made  use  of  it  in  fastening  the  broken  wheel. 
Soon  again  they  were  speeding  on  with  eager  haste,  and  having 
reached  the  boundaries  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  the  elec- 
tress  met  her  brother  Christian,  who  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she 
was  conveyed  by  him  to  the  electoral  castle  at  Torgau,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  attendant,  John  of  Dolzig,  who,  with  another  friend, 
informed  her  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  her  condition,  and 
interceded  with  him  in  her  behalf.2 

On  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  the  princess 
fell  at  his  feet  with  much  agitation,  and  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  and 

1  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  10.   Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  s.  18.    The  author 
of  this  last  observes  that  some  records  extant,  instead  of  the  doorkeeper  Joachim  of  Gotse, 
have  the  elector's  chamberlain,  Otto  Schenk  of  Landsberg. 

2  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  ii.  sec.  xlii.  p.  122.     Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu  Brandenburg,  B.  18. 
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in  broken  accents,  told  him  the  cause  of  her  flight,  and  implored 
him,  in  her  helpless  situation,  to  protect  her  from  the  horrors  of 
the  persecution  which  her  husband,  under  the  impulse  of  religious 
zeal,  and  leagued  with  cruel  ecclesiastics,  had  meditated  against  her; 


.- 


Elizabeth  at  the  feet  of  her  Uncle,  Duke  John. 


protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  was  afraid  of  incurring  any 
danger  by  harbouring  her,  she  was  unwilling  to  expose  him  to  peril, 
and  rather  than  do  so,  would  go  whither  Providence  should  direct 
her  steps.  Her  appeal  to  his  sympathy  was  not  made  in  vain.  He 
readily  entered  into  her  feelings,  and  assured  her  that  she  was  cor- 
dially welcome,  adding,  that  if  he  could  prevent  it,  no  power  on  earth 
should  molest  her.  She  then  stayed  for  a  considerable  time  with 
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her  brother  at  Schweiuitz  Castle.  Her  uncle  granted  her,  for  her 
own  residence,  the  castle  of  Lichtenburg,1  on  the  Elbe,  near  Witten- 
berg. Here  she  continued  privately  to  reside  for  many  years, 
seldom  appearing  at  court;  and  though  in  Saxony  she  met  with 
many  kind  friends,  and  received  the  respect  to  which  her  rank  and 
worth  entitled  her,  it  cost  her  many  tears  of  sadness  thus  to  lie 
under  the  displeasure  of  her  husband,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the 
society  of  her  beloved  children,  who  could  only  visit  her  occasionally. 

This  distressing  event,  when  made  known  to  Luther,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  his  lively  interest,  and  he  deeply  sympathized  with  the 
electress  in  her  present  melancholy  situation.  On  the  28th  of  March, 
shortly  after  her  arrival  at  her  uncle's  court,  he  thus  writes,  in  a 
letter  to  Wenceslaus  Link,  of  Niirnberg :  "  Let  the  congregation 
quickly  assemble  in  the  sacred  place  of  meeting,  for  joint  prayer, 
that  the  Lord  Christ  would  bruise  Satan,  for  he  roars  as  a  savage 
and  hungry  lion,  and  thirsts  for  our  blood.  The  margravine  has 
fled  from  Berlin,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brother  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  our  prince,  because  the  margrave,  it  is  said,  had  determined 
to  cause  her  to  be  immured,  on  account  of  her  participating  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper  in  both  kinds." 2 

The  place  of  her  residence  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wit- 
tenberg, this  soon  brought  her  into  intercourse  with  Luther,  from 
whose  instructions  she  was  desirous  to  profit,  and  to  whom,  as  being 
of  a  kindred  spirit,  she  could  open  her  heart.  He  paid  her  fre- 
quent visits,  and  she  often  resorted  to  his  house,  in  which  she  some- 
times stayed  more  than  three  months  studying  the  Divine  Word. 

The  Christian  friendship  thus  formed  between  her  and  Luther 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  A  brief  letter 
of  his,  written  to  her  many  years  after  her  flight,  namely,  on  the 

1  Here,  at  that  time,  the  buildings  for  residence  were  spacious,  and  various  ecclesiasti- 
cal meetings  were  held  in  them  in  the  sixteenth  century.    The  proper  castle  of  Lichten- 
burg was,  however,  built  at  a  later  period  by  Anne,  spouse  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  and 
was  intended  for  the  jointure  residence  of  that  electress. — Elizabeth  Kurfuntin  zu  Bran- 
denburg, &c.,  s.  18. 

2  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  ii.  sec.  xlii.  p.  122.     Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  1098.    Elizabeth  Kwfurstin  zu  Erandenbury,  &c.,  s.  19. 
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10th  of  February,  1544,  has  been  preserved,  and  its  tone  evinces  the 
high  respect  he  felt  for  her  as  a  person  of  genuine  Christian  worth. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: — "Grace  and  peace.  Most  serene,  right 
honourable  princess,  gracious  lady,  and  beloved  godmother!  I 
have  learned  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  letter  of  your  grace, 
that  you  have  so  veiy  readily  and  graciously  appointed  John  Faber 
to  be  minister  to  the  town  of  Prettin.  In  this  your  grace  has  done 
a  good  work ;  for  as  he  was  formerly  known  and  acceptable  in  that 
place,  I  hope  he  shall  obtain  fruit,  and  that  God  will  bestow  his 
blessing.  Your  grace  I  am  bound  and  willing  to  serve.  The  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your 
grace  for  ever.  Amen.  Sabbath  after  Dorothea,  1544. — MARTIN 
LUTHER."  * 

In  this  letter  Luther  calls  her  his  "beloved  godmother,"  pro- 
bably because,  during  her  stay  at  Wittenberg,  she  had  stood  god- 
mother to  one  of  his  children,  perhaps  his  daughter  Magdalene, 
who  was  born  in  1529,  and  whose  death  in  1542  cost  her  tender- 
hearted parents  so  many  bitter  tears. 

A  reconciliation  between  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  never  took 
"place.  Joachim's  hatred  of  the  Beformed  religion  was  so  strong 
as  to  convert  his  resentment  against  her  for  having  embraced  it, 
into  utter  alienation.  It  dried  up  the  last  drops  in  the  fountain  of 
his  conjugal  affections,  and  sealed  it  for  ever.  Never  did  he  think 
of  entering  into  correspondence  with  her,  with  the  view  of  restor- 
ing concord  and  effecting  a  re-union.  He,  however,  left  her  undis- 
turbed, and  she  lived  in  tranquillity  in  the  castle  of  Lichtenburg. 

Joachim,  after  he  and  Elizabeth  had  been  separated  seven  years, 
died  on  the  llth  of  July,  1535,  in  Stendal,  where,  thirty-three  years 
before,  he  had  first  received  her  as  his  wife.  At  his  death,  the 
Reformation  having  established  itself  in  the  whole  of  Northern 
Germany,  in  East  Prussia,  in  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  light  of  Divine  truth  was 
breaking  in  upon  his  territories  from  all  sides,  and  many  of  his 

1  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  rxi.  p.  491. 
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subjects  had  embraced,  or  become  favourable  to  the  Reformed  sen- 
timents. This  made  him  only  the  more  resolute  at  the  last  to  do 
all  he  yet  could  to  oppose,  or  to  express  his  hostility  to  the  Refor- 
mation. To  obstruct  its  progress,  or  rather  to  extinguish  it  alto- 
gether, he,  on  his  deathbed,  forced  his  two  sons,  Joachim  and  John, 
to  subscribe  a  solemn  deed,  engaging  for  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors, neither  to  adopt  the  Lutheran  heresy,  nor  to  allow  it  to 
spread  within  their  territories.1  Joachim  succeeded  his  father  as 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  John,  with  the  title  of  margrave,  had 
bequeathed  to  him  for  his  patrimony  by  his  father's  testament,  the 
duchy  of  Crossen  in  Silesia,  part  of  Lusatia,  and  other  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory.2 

Elizabeth's  sons,  Joachim  II.  and  the  Margrave  John,  consi- 
dered it  to  be  their  first  duty,  now  when  their  father  was  dead,  to 
bring  their  beloved  mother  home  to  their  own  country.  Having 
brought  her  from  Saxony,  they  conducted  her  to  Berlin,  the  capital 
of  Brandenburg,  and  from  thence  into  the  city  of  Spandau,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  her  as  her  jointure  by  her  marriage  contract. 
But  for  some  years  after  this,  notwithstanding  her  occasional  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  the  place  of  her  exile  having  become  endeared  to 
her  by  many  sacred  associations,  she  stayed  for  the  most  part  either 
at  Lichtenburg,  or  at  Wittenberg ;  and  she  only  finally  left  Saxony 
in  the  year  1545,  before  the  death  of  Luther,  and  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Schmalkald  war.3 

Her  sons  rendered  to  her  every  kindness  which  affection  could 
suggest,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  both  of  them 
ultimately  professed  and  promoted  the  Reformed  religion.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  her  instructions  and  example. 

Her  eldest  son  Joachim  II.,  had  been  brought  up  in  Popery. 
From  the  danger  to  which  the  Popish  religion  was  exposed  by  rea- 
son of  the  agitations  in  Saxony,  and  to  secure  the  heir-apparent  to 

1  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  10. 

*  Seek.  Hist.  Lutli.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Ixxv.  p.  234.  In  Germany,  the  whole  territories  of  the 
princes  were  not  entailed  upon  the  eldest  son.  It  was  common  for  partitions  to  be  made 
among  the  other  sons.  3  Elizabeth  Kurfiirstin  zu  Brandenburg,  <fec.,  a.  20. 
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the  electorate  against  being  lured  into  the  net  of  heresy,  Joachim's 
father  and  his  uncle  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  had  been  par- 
ticularly zealous  in  educating  him  in  the  old  religion.  But  from  the 
instructions  of  his  mother  after  her  conversion  to  the  Reformed  sen- 
timents, he  began  to  despise  the  Popish  system,  especially  the  mass, 
and  to  regard  with  favour  the  new  doctrines.1  The  sufferings  en- 
dured by  his  mother,  for  her  embracing  and  steadfastly  adhering 
to  these  doctrines,  had  also,  by  powerfully  exciting  his  sympathies, 
strengthened  his  conviction  of  their  truth.  Yet  a  dread  of  his 
father's  displeasure  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  openly  follow- 
ing in  her  steps.  Only  a  few  days  after  his  father's  death,  he  was 
earnestly  exhorted  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  18,  1535,  openly  to  profess  and  support  the  Reformed  religion.2 
Still  he  did  not,  till  a  few  years  later,  openly  profess  it,  and  give  it 
a  legal  establishment  within  his  dominions,  contenting  himself  with 
conniving  at  the  meetings  held  for  the  preaching  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  In 
steering  this  course  he  was  perhaps  influenced  by  a  respect  to 
George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  whose  daughter  Magdalene,  he  had  mar- 
ried—and by  a  respect  to  his  paternal  uncle,  Albert,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz ;  or  by  an  apprehension  of  the  danger  he  might  incur  by  the 
open  profession  and  support  of  Protestantism ;  or  by  the  hope  that 
a  future  general  council  might  correct  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  church ;  and  he  repeatedly  undertook  to  mediate  between  the 
Romanists  and  the  Protestants.  At  last,  however,  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  he  abandoned  this  hesitating  and  temporizing  policy  in 

1  Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  his  father  and  uncle  to  prejudice  him  against 
the  Reformation,  Joachim,  who  was  a  boy  of  an  active  and  inquiring  mind,  became  early 
favourably  inclined  towards  it.     He  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  Luther  first  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  opposition  to  Popish  indulgences.     Two  years  after,  having  accompanied 
his  father  to  Frankfort,  where,  June  28, 1519,  Charles  V.  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne, 
he  heard  the  German  Reformer  at  Wittenberg  discoursing  on  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  was  struck  with  admiration  of  the  Reformer  and  his  doctrine. — Seek.  Hist. 
Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  bunr.  p.  234. 

2  Seckendorf,  in  his  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  xliv.  p.  125,  has  given  some  extracts  from 
this  letter.     It  is  inserted  entire  in  Urkunden-Eand  zur  Cfeschichte  Philipp'a  der  Grossmu- 

70. 
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religion.  "I  would  have  you,"  said  she,  "to  be  more  decided  in 
following  out  your  convictions.  In  doing  this,  you  may  meet  with 
difficulties  and  dangers,  but  my  counsel  to  you  is  to  trust  in  that 
Providence  which  has  hitherto  preserved  me,  and  which  will  not 
forsake  you.  Yet  these  difficulties  and  dangers  may  be  more  ima- 
ginary than  real.  The  Eeformers  are  powerful,  and  perhaps  more 
than  a  match  for  their  adversaries.  From  your  own  subjects,  who 
are  generally  inclined  for  the  separation  of  the  church  from  Eome, 
you  can  have  nothing  to  fear  by  adopting  the  course  which  I  recom- 
mend. And  as  to  the  solemn  engagements  extorted  from  you  by 
your  father  on  his  deathbed,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  you  to  fulfil 
them,  it  being  evident  that  an  oath  stipulating  to  do  wrong  cannot 
be  binding."  These  considerations  prevailing  over  the  mind  of  Joa- 
chim, he  openly  professed  the  Eeformed  religion,  and  established  it 
within  his  dominions  in  the  year  1539. 

Elizabeth  was  residing  at  Spandau  at  the  time  when  Joachim 
took  these  steps.  To  confirm  the  ecclesiastical  changes  adopted,  he 
with  many  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  others,  received  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the 
Protestant  form,  from  the  hands  of  Matthias  of  Jagow,  Bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Spandau,  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  November,  1539.  His  mother  was  among  the  number  of 
the  communicants,  and  no  heart  was  more  deeply  impressed  and 
engaged  than  was  hers.  With  fervent  gratitude  she  acknowledged 
the  goodness  of  God  in  having  spared  her  life  to  witness  this  in- 
teresting solemn  consecration,  and  in  having  made  her  son  the  in- 
strument of  accomplishing  so  great  a  work.  This,  to  her,  was  a 
reward  for  all  that  she  had  suffered,  and  in  this  she  recognized  an 
answer  to  her  prayers.  Spandau  has  ever  since  kept  the  1st  of 
November  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  On  the  following  day,  which 
was  Sabbath,  the  same  ordinance  was  celebrated  in  both  kinds  in 
the  cathedral  (St.  Nicholas')  of  Berlin,  by  the  senate  and  a  great 
part  of  the  citizens ;  and  soon  after  it  was  similarly  observed  by 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  who  had  long  been  ear- 
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neatly  desirous  to  see  such  a  reformation  effected,  and  who,  having 
now  witnessed  it,  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God 
and  to  the  prince.  So  ripe  was  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  for 
ecclesiastical  reform,  that  its  separation  from  the  Papal  throne,  so  far 
from  creating  agitation  or  commotion,  was  everywhere  hailed  as  a 
great  deliverance  worthy  of  being  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.1 

Such  was  the  revolution  of  which  the  enlightened  and  pious  zeal 
of  Elizabeth  was  doubtless  the  mainspring.  She  had  implanted 
and  fostered  in  her  son  Joachim  the  principles  of  the  pure  Chris- 
tian faith.  She  had  counselled  him  to  abolish  the  Papacy,  and  to 
establish  the  Reformation  within  his  dominions.  Her  instructions 
and  counsels,  and  his  sympathy,  too,  for  a  cause  in  which  she  had 
suffered  so  much,  finally  resulted  in  the  realization  of  the  dearest 
wishes  of  her  heart.  It  was  thus  that  she  became  the  means  of  the 
accession  of  Brandenburg  to  the  ranks  of  the  Reformation,  the  last, 
indeed,  of  the  German  states  that  embraced  it,  but  which  in  after 
years  maintained  it  with  ardent  zeal,  when  others,  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  hailed  it  with  joy,  as  Belgium  and  Westphalia, 
abandoned  it;  and  thus  it  was  that  she  earned  for  herself  the  high 
"distinction  of  being  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
kingdom — Prussia — into  which,  since  her  time,  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg  has  grown. 

Not  less  comfortable  was  Elizabeth  in  her  second  son,  the  Mar- 
grave John.  In  him,  too,  the  power  of  truth  and  her  good  advice 
and  example  prevailed  over  the  counsels  given  him,  and  the  solemn 
engagements  extorted  from  him  by  his  dying  father.  After  his 
father's  death  he  proceeded,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  to  her  resi- 
dence in  Saxony,  and  having  consulted  her  and  Luther  about  the 
reformation  of  the  church  within  his  states,  he,  with  their  advice, 
zealously  applied  himself  to  that  good  work.  Having  brought 
divines  from  Saxony  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
confession  of  faith,  he  established  the  Reformed  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship in  his  court  at  Kiistrin,  and  through  his  whole  territories,  in 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Lutli.,  book  iii.  sec.  Lrxv.  p.  234. 
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the  year  1538,  anticipating  his  brother  Joachim,  who  was  a  year 
later  in  introducing  into  his  court,  and  establishing  in  his  domin- 
ions, similar  ecclesiastical  changes.1 

While  resident  in  Lichtenburg  and  in  Spandau,  Elizabeth  de- 
voted her  time  to  works  of  piety  and  benevolence.  She  daily  assem- 
bled her  whole  household  for  religious  worship,  from  which  none 
dared  to  absent  himself ;  and  at  such  times,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  when  the  Word  was  preached  in  her  castle,  the  citizens 
had  ready  access.  She  read  with  much  avidity  Luther's  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  with  his  marginal  notes.  Among  the  select 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  especially  impressed  her 
mind,  were  the  16th,  36th,  37th,  38th  chapters  of  the  prophet* 
Isaiah,  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  17th  chapters  of  the  evangelist  John, 
the  8th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans,  the  penitential  psalms 
(6th,  32d,  38th,  51st,  102d,  130th,  143d),  the  psalms  of  degrees 
(120th-134th),  and  the  psalms  styled  Michtam  or  Golden,  being  the 
16th,  56th,  58th,  59th,  and  60th.  "God  be  for  ever  praised  in 
heaven  above,"  she  said,  in  speaking  of  her  favourite  passages  of 
Scripture,  "  that  they  are  thus  recorded ;  for  more  than  a  thousand 
times  I  have  felt  in  my  heart  that  they  are  true.  For,  saith  St. 
Paul,  '  this  is  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  bears  to  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father'"  (Eom.  viii.  15,  16).  The  other  books  she  read  were 
chiefly  those  of  a  religious  kind.  She  constantly  carried  upon  her 
person  the  small  catechism  of  Luther,  the  Enchiridion,  or  Manual 
of  Christian  Meditation,  and  Dr.  Ehegius'  Medicine  of  Souls,  bound 
together  in  a  small  volume.2 

Her  minister  was  the  court  preacher,  Dr.  Buchholzer  of  Berlin, 
who  had  preached  at  Spandau  and  Berlin,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of 
November,  1539.  During  her  residence  at  Spandau,  she  main- 
tained much  intercourse  with  the  Eeformed  ministers,  Mr.  John 
Cordus  and  Mr.  John  Garcaus. 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Ixxv.  p.  234. 

2  Elizabeth  Kurfiirstin  su.  Brandenburg,  ss.  21,  22. 
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In  her  last  days  she  had  much  comfort,  not  only  in  her  two  sons, 
but  in  the  rest  of  her  children.  They  all  treated  her  with  the  af- 
fection and  veneration  due  to  her  Christian  worth;  and  she  had  the 
felicity  to  witness  all  of  them  following  her  example,  some  earlier, 
others  later,  in  an  open  profession  and  zealous  support  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  She  was  their  spiritual  mother,  as  she  was  their 
natural.  She  also  lived  to  see  a  numerous  posterity  in  grandchil- 
dren, and  she  pleasantly  observed  that  it  was  delightful  to  her  to 
be  addressed  as  mother  and  grandmother  by  so  many  lips. 

In  the  year  1555,  she  was  seized  with  her  last  illness.  It  did 
not  find  her  unprepared  for  the  great  and  final  change.  The  trials 
she  had  endured  in  life  had  turned  her  attention  mainly  to  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  advancing  years,  like  the  mellow  hand  of  autumn, 
had  ripened  her  graces  and  prepared  her  for  being  gathered  into 
the  heavenly  garner.  In  the  prospect  of  death,  her  state  of  mind 
was  very  comfortable,  and  she  spoke  many  edifying  words  to  those 
about  her.  She  often  said  that  death  consisted  not  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  body,  but  in  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  when 
-  the  heart  and  soul  during  life,  have  felt  death,  and  by  the  Word, 
faith,  and  prayer,  have  overcome  it  and  the  gates  of  hell.  "  Who- 
ever," she  added,  "has  not  frequently  experienced  these  things  in 
life,  will  hardly  attain  to  them  on  a  deathbed."  At  one  time  she 
said,  "  I  am  hardly  like  one  that  lives,  for  I  eat  not,  drink  not, 
sleep  not,  as  other  people;  but  I  believe  that  I  live" — meaning  that 
she  lived  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  lived  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Not  long  before  her  death,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
having  taken  place — a  phenomenon  accounted  at  that  period  of 
unlucky  omen1 — a  learned  man,  on  visiting  her,  said  it  might  be 

1  In  that  age,  when  physical  science  had  made  so  little  progress,  other  natural  pheno- 
mena were  generally  regarded  as  ominous.  For  example,  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  dated  January  31,  1529,  says,  in  reference  to  the  aurora  borealis,  "  On  Saturday 
after  Epiphany,  there  was  seen  here  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  great  northern  light, 
by  which  the  whole  hemisphere  was  illuminated,  and  it  has  been  seen  in  many  countries. 
What  does  it  forebode  ?  God  knows.  But  to  us  it  is  said,  '  Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  for  the 
signs  of  heaven.'" — Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  xxi.  1145.  From  one  of  his  letters  to 
another  correspondent,  written  in  the  same  year,  we  learn  that  he  considered  this  nocturnal 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  signs  that  the  last  day  was  even  at  the  door. — Ibid.  xxi.  1151. 
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apprehended  that  the  eclipse  foretokened  something  of  painful  im- 
port to  her  grace,  by  which  he  meant  her  death.      But,  ignorant 
though  she  was  of  the  true  theory  of  eclipses,  she  was  superior  to 
superstitious  fears,  and  the  phenomenon  produced  no  impression 
of  terror  on  her  mind.     "  Ah ! "  replied  she,  "  what  do  you  say  of 
the  eclipse?    I  am  not  afraid  for  it;  I  believe  and  trust  in  Him  who 
made  sun,  moon,  and  all  stars,  yea,  all  creatures,  who  will  keep  me 
safe :  yea,  indeed !  and  may  He  soon  come  and  fetch  me  to  himself. 
Him  I  desire;  of  this  life  I  am  wearied  and  satiated."    On  one  oc- 
casion she  confessed  that  Satan  sometimes  tempted  her  by  his  sug- 
gestions, and  that  death  in  its  grim  form  presented  itself  before 
her  imagination;  "but,"  added  she,  "they  cannot  really  frighten 
me;   for  the  grace  of  him  who  hath  vanquished  these  enemies, 
enables  me  to  do  battle  with  them  on  more  than  equal  terms." 
Suitable  passages  of  Scripture  were  read  to  her,  and  they  con- 
tributed to  sustain  and  comfort  her  soul.     The  last  text  read  in 
her  hearing  was  the  dying  words  of  the  Saviour,  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit ;"  which,  like  the  other  passages, 
she  repeated  to  herself.      After  having  become  unable  to  speak, 
but  still  understanding  perfectly  what  was  going  on  about  her, 
being  asked  whether  she   sustained  any  assaults  of  temptation, 
she  intimated  by  a  motion  of  the  hand  that  she  did  not,  but  was 
in  the  possession  of  perfect  peace.    Shortly  after,  she  yielded  up 
her  spirit  into  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  many  princely 
and  Christian  friends,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1555,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  her  age,  having  survived  her  husband  twenty  years.     She 
died,  not  in  Spandau,  but  in  Berlin,  whither  she  was  brought  by 
her  son  as  her  end  approached.    She  was  interred  in  the  burial- 
place  of  the  electorate  Brandenburg  family,  and  her  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  John  Agricola,  from  Psalm  cxvi.  15,  "Precious 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints ;"  in  which  he 
did  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  princess,  and  improved 
the  dispensation  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.1 

1  Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu,  Brandenburg,  &c.,  as.  23-26. 
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Elizabeth  had  to  her  husband  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  to  some  of  whom  we  have  already  referred : — 

1.  Joachim,  who  was  born  January  9,  1505.    He  married,  first, 
Magdalene,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxony;  and  in  the  year 
after  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1534,  he  married,  secondly, 
Hedewig,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland.    He  died  in  1571. 

2.  Anne,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1507.     She  was  married  to 
Albert  VIII.,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  January  17,  1524.     After  a 
happy  union  of  twenty-three  years,  she  lost  her  husband,  who  died 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1547.     She  now  lived 
at  her  jointure  residence  at  Liibz,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1567.     She  had  to  the  duke  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
John  Albert,  maintained  and  promoted  the  Reformation  with  a 
zeal  and  activity  worthy  of  his  grandmother. 

3.  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1510,  and  who  forms  the 
subject  of  our  next  memoir. 

4.  Margaret,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1511.     She  was  married, 
January  8,  1530,  to  George,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  and  after  his  pre- 
mature death,  in  1533,  to  Prince  John  of  Anhalt,  who  occupies  an 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.    From  this 
last  marriage  sprung  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
She  died  in  the  year  1543. 

5.  John,  surnamed  the  Prudent,  who  was  born  August  13,  1513. 
He  married,  in  1537,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Henry  X.,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Katha- 
rine.   He  died  in  the  year  1571.1 

»  Alexander's  Sovereign  Prince*  in  Europe,  book  ii.  pp.  97, 98.    Elizabeth  Kurfurttin  zu. 
Brandenbvarg,  g.  26,  4c. 
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ELIZABETH, 

WIFE  OP  ERIC,   DUKE   OF   BRTJNSWICK-CALENBERG,  AND   AFTERWARDS 
OF  PRINCE   POPPO    OF   HENNEBERG. 

)  RUNS  WICK,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, consisted  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  presided 
over  by  distinct  branches  of  the  same  family;  the 
one  designated  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- Wolf en- 
biittel;  the  other  designated  Brunswick-Liineburg. 
In  1503,  the  former  of  these  parts  of  Brunswick  was  divided  by 
Duke  William  between  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Eric.  Wolfenbiit- 
tel  was  settled  upon  Henry,  the  eldest;  Calenberg,  and  the  baronies 
of  Gottingen  and  Hanover,  upon  Eric,  the  youngest.1  It  is  to  the 
principality  bequeathed  to  the  youngest  son  that  we  now  conduct 
the  reader.  With  it  the  princess  whose  history  we  are  now  to  re- 
late became  connected  by  marriage,  and  into  it  the  Reformation  was 
introduced  and  legally  established  by  her  instrumentality. 
1  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  celxxx. 
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This  princess  was  the  second  daughter  of  Joachim  I.,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
narrative.  She  was  born,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  year  1510, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  married,  July  7, 
1527,  to  Eric,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Calenberg,  a  widower,  then  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year.1  Eric  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  hero  and  as  a 
ruler.  He  gained  no  less  than  twelve  battles;  and  in  consideration 
of  the  military  renown  he  had  earned,  particularly  in  the  Turkish 
war  in  1493,  he  was  permitted  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in 
whose  favour  he  stood  high,  to  place  a  golden  star  in  the  peacock's 
tail  of  the  ducal  coat  of  arms.  As  a  ruler,  the  wisdom  of  his  policy, 
both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  in  advance  of  that  of  his 
age,  and  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  father  of  his  people. 

Elizabeth  had  been  nurtured  in  the  old  religion,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  from  her  youth  she  was  the  subject  of  strong 
religious  feeling.  But  this  feeling  was  misdirected  by  Popery;  and, 
partaking  of  the  prejudices  inspired  by  that  system,  she  was  at 
first  a  determined  adversary  of  the  Eeformation  and  its  adherents. 
So  strong  were  her  antipathies,  that,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  fore- 
going life,  having,  in  1528,  the  year  after  her  marriage,  paid  a  visit 
to  her  parents  at  the  castle  of  Cologne,  on  the  Spree,  she  perfidiously 
revealed  to  her  father  the  Protestant  conventicles  held  by  her  mo- 
ther in  the  castle  during  his  absence.  On  seeing  the  persecution 
and  distress  brought  upon  her  pious  parent  by  her  treachery,  she 
appears  to  have  repented  of  her  unnatural  conduct,  and  her  mother 
readily  forgave  her,  for  no  heart  is  more  forgiving  than  that  of  a 
mother. 

While  residing  for  some  time  with  her  mother  at  Lichtenburg  in 
1534,  she  had  opportunities  of  meeting  with  Luther,  on  occasion  of 
the  visits  which  he  often  paid  to  the  electress.  But  her  former 
prejudices  against  the  Eeformation  and  its  supporters  remained  still 
unabated ;  and  she  condemned  in  the  severest  terms  Luther's  doc- 
trine and  proceedings,  particularly  the  extreme  asperity  and  vio- 

1  Ho  was  born  16th  February,  1470. 
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lence  of  his  language  against  his  adversaries.  Luther  indeed  carried 
this  practice  so  far  as  very  frequently  to  incur  the  censure  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  occasionally  even  to  offend  his  own  partizans. 
The  mother  vindicated  Luther  to  the  daughter.  She  told  her  that 
the  Reformer  was  placed  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  stirred  up 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  raised  up  for  extraordinary  work ; 
that  to  awaken  the  Germans  and  Europe  from  the  lethargy  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition  in  which  they  had  been  sunk  for  ages, 
and  to  inspirit  them  to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  achieve  their 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  Antichrist,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  that  interest,  required  a  rousing  voice — the  utmost  vehe- 
mence of  address  and  appeal.  But  the  daughter,  who  did  not  yet 
see  things  with  the  same  eyes  as  her  mother,  was  not  disposed  to 
admit  of  this  apology  for  Luther's  mordacity  of  language.  His 
powerful  withering  sarcasms — his  startling  invectives — his  uncere- 
monious abuse  of  his  opponents,  whoever  they  were,  whether  theo- 
logians, popes,  or  kings,  were  topics  upon  which  she  was  constantly 
declaiming,  and  which  she  was  always  holding  forth  as  a  telling 
argument  against  the  whole  herd  of  innovators.  To  aggravate  the 
resentment  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  of  his  son  John,  against 
the  Eeformer,  she  told  John  that  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  All-Saints, 
Luther,  in  addressing  the  people,  bade  them  fall  down  upon  their 
knees  and  pray  God  to  cast  headlong  into  hell  the  Cardinal  of  Mentz1 
and  Duke  George,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  "  bloodhounds."  A 
report  to  this  effect  had  reached  her,  and  from  what  she  had  heard 
him  utter,  when  dining  with  her  mother  at  Lichtenburg,  she  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  his  having  used  the  language  ascribed  to  him. 
Luther  himself  indeed  virtually  acknowledges  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  report,  in  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  John,  Duke  of  Saxony's,  letter,2  complaining  of  the 
Reformer's  violence.  He  admits  that  he  had  publicly  prayed 

1  This  was  Albert,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
lie  was  brother  to  Joachim  I. ,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  consequently  Elizabeth's  uncle. 

2  Dated  December  15,  1534. 
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against  the  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  resolution 
to  continue  to  pray  against  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
had  at  the  same  time  specially  included  George,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  had  almost  ceased  to  remember  since  the  transaction  of 
Grimma.  He  also  admits  that,  when  dining  one  day  with  Eliza- 
beth, Electress  of  Brandenburg,  her  daughter,  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  being  present,  he  had,  in  the  freedom  of  conversation, 
said  that  he  would  pray  against  the  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  but  it  had 
in  like  manner  escaped  his  memory  whether  he  had  made  a  similar 
statement  as  to  George,  Duke  of  Saxony.  "If,  however,"  he  adds, 
"I  did  so,  I  do  not  repent  of  it,  for  now  I  repeat  it,  and  I  will 
henceforth  pray  against  him  at  the  peril  of  my  head." l 

It  was  in  the  year  1538,  that  Elizabeth  first  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  the  Reformed  faith,  by  receiving,  along  with  the  maids 
of  her  court,  the  Lord's  Supper  under  both  kinds.2  Thus  at  last, 
through  the  instructions,  prayers,  and  example  of  the  mother,  did 
the  spirit  of  light  and  of  truth  descend  upon  the  daughter  as  upon 
the  sons,  Joachim  and  John ;  and  the  daughter  surpassed  the  sons 
both  in  personal  piety  and  in  ardent  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Reformation. 

Having  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines,  Elizabeth  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  informing  him  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  religious  sentiments,  and  of 
her  resolution  to  support  the  standard  of  reform.  Philip,  in  his 
reply  to  her  letter,  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  receiving  from  her- 
self this  interesting  intelligence,  and  exhorted  her  to  steadfastness 
in  maintaining  the  true  faith.  This  exhortation  was  seasonable,  and 
she  felt  its  importance.  Writing  to  him  again,  October  6,  1538,  she 
declares,  "that  by  the  grace  of  God  she  would  never  deny  the  truth 
which  she  now  confessed,  but  would  persevere  therein  even  to 
death— that  she  had  counted  the  cost  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  and 
expected  to  meet  especially  with  persecution  from  Judas,  by  whom 
she  meant  Henry  of  Brunswick ;  but  that,  favoured  with  the  pro- 

1  Seek.  Hitt.  Lvth.,  lib.  Ui.  sec.  xxti.  p.  91.  «  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  13. 
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tection  of  God  and  the  succour  of  the  landgrave,  which  she  confi- 
dently anticipated,  she  would  gladly  endure  it  all."  She  begs  him 
presently  to  send  to  her  Antonius  Corviuus,  pastor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Hesse  town,  Wosenhouse,  for  her  further  instruction  in 
doctrine,  for  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  and  to 
assist  her  by  his  counsel  in  gradually  reforming  the  whole  land. 
She  informs  him  that  her  brother  John,  the  margrave,  had  lately 
been  with  her,  that  he  had  heard  Corvinus  preach  in  the  church  at 
Miinden  with  much  edification,  and  that  she  also  expected  her 
brother  Joachim,  the  elector,  whose  accession  to  the  evangelical 
religion  she  hoped  would  be  followed  by  the  happiest  results.1 

Delighted  at  this  new  victory  of  the  truth,  Philip  communicated 
the  joyful  news  to  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  sending, 
along  with  a  note  from  himself,  Elizabeth's  letter  now  quoted.  *  The 
tidings  of  the  conversion  of  a  distinguished  enemy  of  the  Refor- 
mation into  a  friend,  was  at  all  times  grateful  to  the  elector.  But 
calling  to  mind  Elizabeth's  unfilial  conduct  in  betraying  to  her  father 
the  secret  conventicle  held  by  her  mother  in  the  castle  of  Cologne, 
and  remembering  also  her  activity  in  fomenting  George  of  Saxony's 
animosity  against  Luther,  he  could  not  help  receiving  the  news  of 
her  conversion  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  He  was  not 
without  doubts  as  to  its  reality;  or,  if  a  change  had  actually  come 
over  her  mind,  he  was  afraid  that  it  might  be  traceable  rather  to 
fickleness  of  fancy  than  to  solid  conviction,  and  that,  in  the  heat  of 
her  enthusiasm,  she  might  act  with  indiscreet  and  unseasonable 
haste  in  attempting  to  effect  changes  as  to  ecclesiastical  property, 
from  which,  as  her  husband  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  Reformed 
cause,  new  commotions  might  be  excited.  He  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions in  his  answer  to  the  landgrave ;  and  he  advised  him  in  the 
meantime  to  exhort  and  confirm  her  in  general,  without  promising 
anything  certain  as  to  her  reception  into  the  Schmalkald  league, 
which  she  seemed  to  desire.  The  elector's  suspicions  and  caution 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Litth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Lxvi.  p.  182.    Rommel,  PhUipp  der  Grossmiithige,  Land- 
graf  von  Hessen,  Bd.  ii.  s.  400. 
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were  natural  enough,  and  are  not  to  be  condemned,  for  the  Refor- 
mers had  not  unfrequently  been  overreached  by  too  rash  confidence 
in  pretended  conversions  to  Protestantism.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  were  happily  unfounded.  Elizabeth's  conversion  to  the 
Reformed  principles  was  sincere — she  ever  after  steadfastly  main- 
tained them,  unmoved  by  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  in  the  mea- 
sures she  adopted  for  their  introduction  into  her  principality,  she 
displayed  not  less  prudence  than  integrity.1 

After  the  revolution  her  sentiments  had  undergone,  she  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  make  it  known  to  her  mother;  and,  smitten 
to  the  heart  with  compunction  and  shame  for  having  basely  betrayed 
her  for  taking  the  very  course  which  she  herself  now  saw  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  take,  she  besought  forgiveness,  and  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  a  beloved  parent  who  had  continued  to  love  her  in  spite  of  all 
her  faults.  No  tidings  could  have  brought  more  joy  to  the  mother's 
heart.  She  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
having  enlightened  her  daughter  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and 
as  to  Elizabeth's  former  treachery,  which  she  attributed  to  strong 
educational  prejudice,  she  did  not  now  need  to  forgive  it — that  she 
had  done  long  ago,  much  as  she  had  suffered  from  it.  Hencefor- 
ward their  hearts  were  united  by  a  new  invisible  bond  of  sympathy. 

In  professing  the  Reformed  faith,  Elizabeth  was  not  reduced  to 
the  same  hard  alternative  with  her  mother,  either  of  renouncing 
Protestantism  or  of  fleeing  from  her  husband  and  becoming  an 
exile.  Eric  was  a  man  of  a  placid  disposition,  and  though  a  sincere 
adherent  to  the  old  religion  to  the  last,  was  not  self-opinionated  or 
bigoted  in  his  religious  creed.  He  therefore  testified  no  displeasure 
against  his  wife  for  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  leaving  her 
to  act  according  to  her  own  convictions.  Nor  did  he  even  throw 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines  through 
his  territories.  When  secretly  told  by  some  officious  individuals 
that  the  duchess  had  written  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  desiring 
him  to  send  to  her  Antonius  Corvinus,  to  draw  up  for  her  an  expo- 

1  Seek.  Ilia.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Irvi.  p.  182. 
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sition  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  otherwise  to  assist  her  in  the  spread 
of  the  Reformed  sentiments  within  her  territories,  and  when  urged 
by  them  not  to  allow  the  heretic  to  obtain  access  to  her,  he  answered, 
"My  wife  does  not  interfere  with  and  molest  us  in  our  faith,  and 
therefore  we  will  leave  her  undisturbed  and  unmolested  in  hers." 

It  is  recorded,  that  when  Luther,  after  having  spoken  two  hours 
at  the  diet  at  "Worms,  in  1521,  returned  to  his  lodgings,  exhausted 
from  this  powerful  effort,  he  found  on  the  table  a  small  can  full 
of  Eimbeck  beer,  that  had  been  sent  him.  He  emptied  it  at  one 
draught.  On  putting  down  the  can,  he  asked,  "  Who  made  me  this 
present?"  "Duke  Eric  of  Brunswick,"  replied  Amsdorf.  "Ah!" 
said  Luther,  "  as  Duke  Eric  has  this  day  thought  of  me,  so  may 
God  one  day  think  of  him."1  The  present  was  indeed  small,  but  by 
it  Eric,  though  no  convert  to  the  new  opinions,  meant  to  testify  the 
admiration  with  which  the  talents  and  boldness  of  the  Eeformer  had 
inspired  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  natural  generosity  and 
placidity  of  temper,  even  as  the  advice  to  arrest  and  publicly-  burn 
the  audacious  heretic,  was  characteristic  of  the  impetuous,  deter- 
mined, and  less  accommodating  temper  of  his  father-in-law  Joa- 
chim. In  the  jealousies  which  other  rulers  either  had  or  professed 
to  have  of  the  Reformers,  as  being  the  enemies  of  civil  government 
and  social  order,  Eric  did  not  partake,  believing  them  to  be  peace- 
able, well-disposed  members  of  the  state.  From  the  signs  of  the 
times,  he  seems  also  to  have  judged,  that  no  barrier  interposed  by 
civil  rulers  was  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  rapid  current  of 
opinion  which  had  set  in.  Hence,  amidst  the  commotions  excited  in 
Hanover  and  Gb'ttingen,  in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  he  re- 
mained very  much  inactive,  offering  little  opposition  to  the  Refor- 
mers.2 This  tolerant  policy,  by  which,  though  he  lived  and  died  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  maintained  tranquillity  within  his  territories, 
while  Popish  intolerance  was  causing  much  misery  in  many  states 
and  nations  around  him,  afforded  no  mean  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  of  his  capacity  for  government. 

1  Audin,  quoted  in  Michelet's  Luther,  p.  90.  2  Ramshorn,  Ed.  ii.  s.  14. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  of  introducing  the  Re- 
formation into  her  principality,  which  had  engaged  Elizabeth's 
thoughts,  became  of  easier  solution,  though  the  exercise  of  a  degree 
of  caution  and  circumspection  was  required,  lest,  by  proceeding  too 
far,  she  might  excite  the  prejudices  and  opposition  of  Eric. 

The  assimilation  of  her  sentiments  in  religion  with  those  of 
Luther,  had  entirely  altered  her  judgment  and  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  Reformer.  He  no  longer  seemed  to  her  the  disturber  and 
curse  of  both  civil  and  sacred  institutions;  but  an  extraordinary 
messenger  raised  up  and  sent  by  Providence  for  the  purification  of 
the  church.  We  find  Luther  now  corresponding  with  her,  soliciting 
her  encouragement  and  protection  in  behalf  of  his  Protestant  friends, 
and  exhorting  her  to  employ  her  influence  with  her  husband  Eric, 
in  disposing  him  to  treat  with  generosity  persons  of  Christian  worth, 
though  differing  from  him  in  their  religious  opinions.1 

Eric  died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1540,  at  the  age  of  seventy.2  He 
had  accompanied  King  Ferdinand  to  the  convention  for  conference 
between  the  leading  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  to  be  held  at 
Hagenow,  a  small  town  of  Northern  Germany,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
that  year;3  and  when  Ferdinand,  who  had  come  to  that  town  with 
the  chief  of  his  party  several  days  before  the  convention,  walked 
in  public  procession  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  carrying  a  large  wax  candle,  Eric  marched  with  him  on  his 
right  hand,  while  Albert,  junior  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culm- 
bach,  who  professed  the  evangelical  doctrine,  marched  with  him 
on  the  left  hand,  a  compliance  which  lost  Albert  his  reputation 
with  the  evangelical  party.  Shortly  after  this  scenic  sacramental 
procession,  Eric  was  seized  with  dysentery,  of  which  he  died.4 

In  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  had  appointed  Elizabeth  guar- 

1  Luther's  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  432.          2  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  cclxxx. 

3  The  emperor  had  appointed  this  convention  to  meet  at  Spires,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1540,  or,  if  that  city  should  then  be  visited  with  the  plague,  at  such  other  place  as  should 
be  selected  by  King  Ferdinand,  who  afterwards  fixed  upon  Hagenow,  instead  of  Spires. — 
Seek.  Hitt  Lvih.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Ixxviii.  p.  258. 

4  Seek.  Hiit  LuUt.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  botvi  p.  282;  and  sec.  Ixxx.  p.  300. 
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dian  of  their  children,  and  regent  in  the  government  of  his  terri- 
tories, during  the  minority  of  their  only  son,  also  named  Eric,  who, 
at  his  father's  death,  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.1  Such 
was  his  liberal  spirit,  that,  in  the  same  document,  he  included 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  zealous  Protestant,  among  others 
whom  he  associated  with  Elizabeth  in  the  guardianship  of  his  son.2 

Elizabeth's  appointment  as  regent  by  Eric's  will,  was  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly  of  the  province. 

From  the  position  she  now  occupied,  her  opportunities  of  pro- 
moting the  Reformation  were  greatly  increased,  and  she  did  not 
allow  them  to  pass  unimproved.  Not  only  had  she  the  force  of 
character  fearlessly  to  confess  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but  she  dis- 
played an  ability  and  activity  in  advancing  them  within  the  domin- 
ions under  her  authority,  worthy  of  admiration.  The  more  fully  to 
be  associated  and  identified  with  the  Protestant  leaders  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  for  her  greater  security,  she  made  application  to  the 
Schmalkald  confederates  at  their  diet,  which  met  in  November, 
1540,  and  continued  till  January  16,  1541,  to  be  admitted  a  member 
in  right  of  her  son.  The  matter  was  delayed  at  that  time,  but  in 
the  diet  held  in  August,  1541,  a  decree  was  passed  receiving  her 
son  Eric  into  the  league.3  This  was  a  strong  safeguard  to  her  ter- 
ritories. By  linking  them  with  that  formidable  confederacy,  it 
preserved  them  from  the  aggressions  to  which,  had  she  been  left 
solitary  and  unprotected,  they  might  have  been  exposed  by  the 
more  powerful  of  her  hostile  neighbours,  and  especially  of  Henry, 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  her  husband's  nephew. 

Henry  was  a  man  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  "  a  torch 

1  He  was  born  August  10,  1528. 

2  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Ixxx.  p.  300.     The  friendly  feeling  between  him  and 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  such,  that  in  1529  they  entered  into  a  contract,  engaging 
that  the  duke's  only  son  Eric,  and  the  landgrave's  eldest  daughter  Agnes,  should  be  united 
in  marriage  upon  their  attaining  a  suitable  age.    And  at  Uslar,  August  8,  same  year,  Agnes 
being  a  little  older  than  Eric,  the  landgrave's  second  daughter,  Anne,  was  substituted  in 
an  altered  contract.    This  marriage,  however,  never  took  place. — Rommel,  Phttipp  der 
Grossmuthige,  Landgrafvon  Hessen,  Bd.  ii.  s.  400. 

3  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  Ixxx.  p.  300;  and  sec.  Ixxxix.  p.  SC7. 
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and  trumpet  of  faction,"  as  Seckendorf  describes  him.  His  whole 
life  was  nothing  else  than  a  continued  series  of  warlike  expeditions; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Reformers, 
though  he  seemed  at  first  to  favour  them.  After  the  death  of  Eric, 
he  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  reformation  of  religion 
which  Elizabeth  was  endeavouring  to  promote  within  her  territories. 
Among  other  acts  of  opposition  to  her,  he  impugned  the  testament 
of  her  deceased  husband,  which,  it  would  appear,  had  especially 
excited  his  displeasure,  because  it  constituted  so  zealous  a  Protes- 
tant as  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  he  styles  "  that  apostate 
and  obstinate  heretic,"  one  of  the  guardians  of  her  son.1  He  and 
others  of  the  same  spirit,  rightly  judging  that  she  would  instruct 
her  son  in  the  Protestant  faith,  contemplated  taking  him  from 
under  her  care,  to  educate  him  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion. 
This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  hers,  written  in  February,  1541,  from 
Miinden,  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  informing  him  of  all  the 
intrigues  formed,  particularly  those  of  Duke  Henry,  against  her 
late  husband  and  her  only  son,  "  whom,"  she  adds,  "  it  is  intended 
to  take  from  me."  Philip,  in  his  answer,  thus  writes :  "  I  will  not 
allow  your  son,  as  he  is  an  only  son,  to  be  placed  otherwise  than 
under  your  care,  for  through  that  unfaithful  man  Duke  Henry,  and 
others,  he  might  be  corrupted,  and  perhaps  trained  up  a  humble 
servant  of  the  King  of  Spain."2 

The  plan  formed  of  taking  her  son  from  her  and  bringing  him 
up  in  Romanism  did  not  succeed ;  and  Henry  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  power  of  obstructing  her  in  the  work  of  reformation.  In 
July,  1542,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
impelled  by  indignation  at  his  unceasing  opposition  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  at  his  unprincipled  conduct  in  other  respects,  and 
more  especially  to  protect  from  his  fury  the  city  of  Goslar,  a 
member  of  the  Schmalkald  league  within  his  dominions,  having 

1  Beck.  Hitt.  Luth.,  lib.  il.  sec.  Lxxx.  p.  300. 

*  Court  Archives,  quoted  in  Rommel's  PhUipp  der  Grottmiithige,  Landgraf  von  Hessen, 
Bd.  ii.  ss.  400,  401, 
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invaded  his  territories  with  a  strong  army,  drove  him  a  wretched 
exile  to  the  court  of  Bavaria  for  refuge ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  whole  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  being  in  the  hands  of  these 
Protestant  leaders,  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  worship  were  estab- 
lished in  it  by  public  authority.1 

In  1542,  Elizabeth  legally  established  the  Eeformed  religion 
within  her  territories.  The  details  of  this  new  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution, which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  by  Antonius 
Coi'vinus,  she  published  in  the  same  year  in  two  volumes.  The 
first  contains  an  exposition  of  most  of  the  articles  of  faith  and 
propositions  relating  to  discipline,  together  with  a  catechism,  the 
greater  part  being  taken  from  the  Brandenburg  Eeformed  ecclesi- 
astical constitution.  With  regard  to  parishes  in  the  principality, 
the  most  of  which,  it  is  said,  have  pastors,  no  pastor  who  is  willing 
to  submit  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  constitution  is  to  be  removed, 
and  due  provision  is  reserved  for  the  refractory  or  insufficient ; 
but  upon  the  future  occurrence  of  vacancies,  none  is  to  be  admitted 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  parish  without  having  been  previously 
examined  and  approved  by  the  superintendent,  who  should  be 
appointed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  province.  All  churches  are 
required  to  have  a  copy  of  Melancthon's  Common  Places,  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  together  with  the  Apology,  or  Defence,  in 
Latin  and  German,  and  it  is  enjoined  that  in  schools  the  catechism 
shall  be  carefully  taught. 

In  the  other  volume  a  form  of  rites  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant  is  prescribed,  with  a  new  preface  by  Elizabeth.  In  this 
preface  she  pleads,  as  an  apology  for  retaining  many  ceremonies, 
the  consideration  of  the  offence  which  the  weak  might  take,  should 

1  Sleidan,  p.  296.  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  xcv.  p.  386;  and  sec.  cix.  p.  448.  In 
1545,  Henry  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who 
kept  him  in  close  confinement  until  1548,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty  and  restored  to  the 
sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  Upon  his  restoration,  he  abolished  the  Reformed  ecclesi- 
astical constitution,  established  in  them  five  years  before ;  but  the  Reformed  faith  had 
taken  such  deep  root  among  his  people,  that  it  could  not  be  eradicated,  and  it  was  re- 
established by  his  son  and  successor,  Julius. — Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxxiv.  p.  667. 
Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  25. 
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religious  worship  seem  to  be  performed  without  becoming  solem- 
nity and  order — a  complaint,  she  observes,  brought  against  the  Re- 
formed worship  as  performed  in  some  places.  Yet  this  was  only 
a  temporary  arrangement ;  she  knew  in  what  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity consisted;  and  it  was  her  intention  to  adopt  such  correc- 
tions and  improvements  as  might  be  suggested,  should  the  late 
evangelical  meeting  continue  to  sit,  and  should  it,  in  co-operation 
with  other  evangelical  rulers,  agree  upon  some  common  code  of 
church  polity.  In  the  meantime,  the  Latin  singing  is  ordered  to 
be  retained  in  a  great  measure,  but  purified  from  errors,  and  inter- 
mingled with  certain  German  hymns.1  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  usual  clerical  habiliments  are  to  be  worn,  and 
the  burning  of  wax  candles  continued.  The  communion  is  to  be 
administered  to  the  sick,  and  the  elements  to  be  consecrated  in 
the  sick  person's  chamber.  Holy  days  are  to  be  observed,  yet 
without  making  them  a  snare  or  yoke  to  the  conscience.  With 
respect  to  fastings,  advice  rather  than  precept  is  given,  it  being 
recommended  that  flesh  should  be  abstained  from  twice  in  the 
•week,  and  in  the  time  of  Lent,  if  not  during  the  whole  period,  yet 
three  days  in  seven.  But  those  who  act  upon  this  recommendation 
are  forbidden  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  molest  others  who  choose 
to  exercise  their  own  liberty.  The  consecration  of  salt,  water, 
herbs,  chaplets,  and  cakes,  is  entirely  prohibited.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism,  the  prolix  formula  of  exorcism,  as  in  Luther's 
first  code  of  church  polity,  is  to  be  retained,  as  also  the  use  of  the 
white  garment ;  the  other  ceremonies  are  to  be  omitted.  Confirma- 
tion is  ordered  to  be  performed  after  the  catechetical  examination 
of  youths  of  both  sexes,  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  visitor 
or  superintendent,  or,  as  he  could  not  be  everywhere  present,  of  the 
ordinary  pastor  assisted  by  two  of  his  neighbouring  brethren.2 

1  In  this  the  example  of  Luther  was  followed.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Nicolas 
Hausman,  dated  February  13, 1529,  he  says,  "  We  sing  in  the  church  both  the  Latin  and 
the  German  litanies." — Luther's  Works,  voL  xxi.  p.  1369. 

2  Seek.  Hitt.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxviii.  p.  250. 
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The  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  worship  thus  established 
by  Elizabeth,  was,  to  our  view,  objectionable  in  many  particulars; 
and  this  she  herself  admits.  It  did  not  come  up  to  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  the  polity  and  worship  of  the  Christian  church,  as 
exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  disfigured  by  the  admix- 
ture of  many  of  the  inventions  and  superstitions  of  Popery.  But 
it  was  probably  the  best  she  could  get  established.  The  constitu- 
tion of  her  dominions  being  a  monarchy  limited  and  controlled  by 
the  assembly  of  the  province,  consisting  of  prelates  and  laymen  of 
civil  distinction,  she  could  not  have  carried  into  effect  the  ecclesi- 
astical changes  she  contemplated,  without  the  sanction  of  this 
assembly;  and  as  it  might  be  impossible  for  her  to  obtain  their 
sanction  to  a  measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform  so  satisfactory  as  she 
wished,  she  yielded  in  admitting  the  retention  of  various  Popish 
devices  and  observances,  hoping  that,  under  more  favourable  auspi- 
ces, the  good  work  now  begun  would  be  brought  to  a  state  of  greater 
completeness.  In  estimating  the  credit  due  to  her  as  a  Reformer, 
we  must  take  into  account  her  circumstances.  In  prosecuting  her 
plans  for  reformation,  she  had  warm  and  devoted  supporters,  but 
she  had  also  to  encounter  an  opposition  so  strong,  so  violent,  so 
threatening,  as  would  have  shaken  the  courage  of  a  less  resolute 
woman,  and  made  her  altogether  abandon  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 

In  the  edict  preceding  the  new  ecclesiastical  constitution,  after 
adverting  to  the  differences  which,  in  recent  years,  had  sprung  up 
on  account  of  religion,  and  to  the  aversion  of  certain  pertinacious 
and  captious  persons  to  correct  execrable  abuses,  Elizabeth  con- 
fesses that,  by  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  men,  the  people 
were  basely  seduced  from  the  gospel  and  the  truth.  "  For,"  says 
she,  "what  of  true  and  sound  doctrine  have  we  learned  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  sacraments,  remission  of  sins,  justification,  good 
works,  and  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Have  not  preachers'  dis- 
courses consisted  of  mere  idle  stories  and  fables?  Has  not  the 
purchase  of  the  pardon  of  sins  with  money  been  to  the  reproach 

of  the  merit  of  Chi-ist  ?    Who  that  has  seen  the  public  sale  of  in- 
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dulgences,  so  frequent  in  Germany,  can  deny  this?  Such  abuses 
the  rulers  of  the  church  ought  to  prevent;  but  they  apply  no 
remedy — they  suffer  the  sheep  to  wander  without  a  shepherd. 
At  the  imperial  diet  at  Eatisbon,  the  endeavours  of  the  emperor 
were  indeed  directed  to  the  harmonious  settlement  of  religion ; 
but  on  account  of  our  sins,  as  I  think,  these  endeavours  have 
accomplished  nothing."  She  then  observes,  that  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly  of  the  province 
to  undertake  the  government  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Eric, 
of  whom  she  had  been  appointed  the  guardian  by  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  her  late  husband,  she  thought  it  would  be  wrong 
and  undutiful  for  her  to  suffer  her  subjects  any  longer  to  fluctu- 
ate in  uncertainty,  and  had  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
her  brother,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  other  praiseworthy 
electors  and  princes ;  in  which  she  was  encouraged  by  the  assembly 
of  the  province,  who,  at  their  late  diet,  promised  that  they  would 
constantly  adhere  to  the  evangelical  doctrine.  She  protests  that, 
iu  taking  this  course,  she  was  actuated  neither  by  a  fondness  for 
novelty,  nor  by  an  intention  of  doing  wrong  to  any  individual,  but 
by  sincere  love  to  the  Divine  Word  and  affection  towards  her  sub- 
jects; nor  would  she  hereby  prejudge  and  dictate  as  to  the  uni- 
versal code  of  doctrine  and  policy,  for  the  settlement  of  which, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  Christian  rulers  of  Christendom 
were  about  to  assemble.1  This  edict  is  dated,  Miinden,  1542,  the 
month  and  day  being  omitted.2 

The  ecclesiastical  constitution  sanctioned  and  published  by  Eliza- 
beth having  been  composed  in  high  German,  many  pastors  com- 
plained to  Antonius  Corvinus,  whom  she  had  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  principality,  that  owing  to  the 

1  A  free  and  lawful  general  council  for  settling  ecclesiastical  differences  had  been  long 
desired,  and  for  some  time  before  this  expected  by  the  friends  of  reform.  Such  a  council, 
however,  was  never  convened.  The  pope,  May  22,  1542,  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at 
Trent,  on  November  1,  that  year.  But  to  the  authority  of  this  council  the  German  Pro- 
testants refused  to  defer  before  it  sat — because  it  was  called  by  the  popes  authority  alone, 
because  it  was  to  be  presided  over  by  his  legates,  and  because  it  was  appointed  to  be  held 
boyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire.  2  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxviii.  p.  520. 
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dialect  in  which,  the  document  was  composed,  they  did  not  under- 
stand it.  This  seemed,  in  a  great  measure,  an  excuse  for  slothful- 
ness,  or  a  pretext  for  opposition ;  but  in  order  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion, and  to  benefit  as  far  as  possible  the  more  illiterate,  Corvinus 
translated  that  portion  of  the  constitution  which  treats  of  rites  into 
low  German,  the  vernacular  dialect,  and  published  it  in  1544,  with 
a  preface,  dated  22d  January.  In  the  preface  he  sharply  inculcates 
upon  pastors  the  diligent  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duty, 
'and  warns  them  that  the  refractory  and  unqualified  would  be 
removed  from  their  places.  "This,"  he  adds,  "has  been  earnestly 
enjoined  upon  me  by  the  Duchess  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
act  upon  her  injunction,  that  I  may  not  burden  my  conscience  by 
conniving  at  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  pastors."  He  also 
published  in  the  same  dialect  a  more  prolix  formula  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  accompanied  with  an  admonition  addressed  to  the 
people.  The  power  of  confirming  is  granted  anew  to  all  pastors; 
but  it  is  made  imperative  that  they  be  assisted  by  two  or  three  of 
their  neighbouring  brethren,  so  that  the  persons  to  be  confirmed 
may  be  diligently  instructed  for  eight  days.  In  the  admonition,  the 
abuse  of  the  rite  of  confirmation  in  former  times  is  animadverted 
upon,  and  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Popish  church,  according  to 
the  Aurelian  council,  "that  none  can  be  a  Christian  unless  the  rite 
of  anointing  by  the  bishop  be  observed  in  confirmation,"  is  declared 
to  be  absurd,  even  with  the  gloss  full  prefixed  to  Christian,  added  by 
Pope  Urban.  Then  the  people  are  admonished  not  to  convert  this 
rite  into  a  mere  theatrical  scene,  as  was  done  in  ancient  times.  On 
the  subject  of  catechizing,  many  things  are  adduced  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  fathers ;  and  its  utility  is 
commended  in  the  highest  terms.  The  antiquity  of  the  imposition 
of  hands  is  also  proved  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  but  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  added,  is  to  be  obtained  by  prayer,  not  by  that 
outward  ceremony.  In  fine,  devout  forms  of  prayer  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  preservation  of  the  confirmed  in  doctrine  and  godli- 
ness are  subjoined.  The  pastor  is  required,  when  imposing  his  hand 
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upon  each  individual,  to  repeat  these  words,  "Receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  preserve  and  defend  thee  from  all  evil,  and  for  thy  confir- 
mation arid  assistance  in  all  good,  from  the  most  merciful  hand  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Amen."  The  act  is  to  be  con- 
cluded by  singing  the  hymn,  "Te  Deum  laudamus."1 

Of  the  whole  of  this  Reformed  movement,  Elizabeth  was  the  ori- 
gin and  the  mainspring.  She  planned  and  purposed  it  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  her  own  mind.  By  her  energy  and  perseverance  it  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  assembly  of  the  provinces.  When  it  was 
established  she  watched  over  its  workings  with  unrelaxing  vigilance. 
She  caused  Corvinus  to  visit  the  monasteries  and  churches ;  and  she 
herself  visited  the  newly-appointed  preachers,  whom  she  instructed, 
admonished,  and  encouraged.  In  short,  she  displayed  indefatigable 
activity  in  promoting  the  reformation  of  religion  within  her  princi- 
pality. The  circular  letter  issued  by  her,  in  1544,  to  her  subjects 
the  lords  and  citizens,  breathes  an  eminently  pious  and  patriotic 
spirit.  "The  times  are  trying,"  says  she;  "the  Lord  threatens  to 
search  the  land;2  the  people,  therefore,  should  repent,  and  not 
despise  the  admonitions  of  a  weak  instrument  of  God,  and  a  woman." 
Then,  addressing  herself  to  the  smaller  towns  and  the  peasantry, 
whom  she  summons  to  persevere  in  prayer,  and  in  active  service  in 
behalf  of  the  true  faith,  she  continues :  "  We  can  clearly  perceive 
that  the  burden  which  you  bear  is  sufficiently  heavy.  God  will  judge 
on  the  great  day,  and  bear  witness  to  the  maternal  sympathy  we  have 
always  borne  towards  you,  and  to  our  desire  that  there  might  be 
afforded  to  our  beloved  son  an  opportunity  of  showing  towards  you 
the  same  sentiment,  that  none  might  dare  to  molest  you;  for  if  you 
are  undone,  our  beloved  son,  your  sovereign  prince,  is  also  undone." 3 

The  happy  fruits  of  the  measures  she  adopted  soon  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Within  a  few  years  from  the  time  she  un- 
dertook the  government,  evangelical  truth  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  principality  of  Calenberg  and  the  barony 

'  Beck.  Hi*t.  LvOi.,  lib.  iii.  BCC.  cxviii.  p.  520.        2  She  perhaps  refers  to  Zeph.  i.  12. 
*  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  8s.  15,  16. 
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of  Gb'ttingen,  and  embraced  by  the  great  body  of  the  population. 
In  almost  all  the  churches  the  German  hymns  of  Luther  were  sung 
by  the  congregation,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the  Latin  psalms  sung 
only  by  choristers.  This  exercise  had  a  sort  of  fascination  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  in  re- 
commending the  Eeformed  religion  to  their  favour  and  acceptance.1 
True  to  her  duty  as  a  Christian  parent,  Elizabeth  took  care  to 
have  instilled  into  the  mind  of  her  son  Eric  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  She  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  an  accom- 
plished Protestant  scholar,  by  whom,  in  companionship  with  Prince 
George  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Count  Ernest  of  Eegenstein,  he  was 
taught,  in  addition  to  other  branches  of  learning,  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. To  this  she  added  her  own  personal  instructions,  and  his  dili- 
gence and  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Among  other  religious  books  in  which  he  was 
early  initiated,  was  Coban's  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin 
Verse,2  which  he  committed  to  memory.3  In  the  year  1544,  his  mother 
having  taken  him  with  her  in  a  journey  she  undertook  to  Meissen, 
and  having,  in  her  way,  passed  through  Wittenberg,  she  stopped 
there  for  some  time,  in  order  to  converse  with  Luther,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  and  her  son  to  each  other.  She  invited  the  Reformer  to 
dine  with  her.  At  table,  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  sixteen  years 
of  age,  recited  prayers  in  German  and  Latin;  and  being  examined  by 
Luther,  at  her  request,  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  he 
answered  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Reformer,  who  congratu- 
lated the  mother  upon  her  excellent  conduct  in  the  religious  up- 

1  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  16.   Luther  early  composed  original  hymns  in  German  for  public 
worship,  and  translated  and  adapted,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  better  Latin  hymns.     A 
vernacular  poetical  version  of  the  psalms  was  never  executed  for  public  worship  in  Ger- 
many, though  a  few  psalms  were  versified  by  Luther,  and  appended  to  his  collection  of 
German  hymns.    These  hymns  were  used  in  families,  in  social  circles,  and  schools,  as 
well  as  in  churches. — Sears'  Luther,  pp.  353,  354. 

2  The  poet  ./Elius  Coban,  who  executed  this  translation,  was  a  friend  of  Luther's. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  dated  August  1,  1537,  Luther,  who  styles  him  "  his  beloved 
brother  in  the  Lord,"  highly  eulogizes  this  performance. — Luther's  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1280. 

3  Rommel,  Anmerkungen  zwr  Geschichte  Philipp's  dts  OrossmiUhigen,  8.  400. 
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bringing  of  her  son,  urgently  entreated  her  to  continue  as  she  had 
begun,  and  expressed  it  as  his  earnest  desire  that  these  early  blos- 
soms of  spring  might  ripen  into  abundant  fruit  in  future  years. 


Luther  examining  young  Duke  Eric. 

Luther's  satisfaction  was  not,  however,  unmingled  with  fears.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  young  prince,  on  reaching  manhood,  when  the 
restraints  now  imposed  upon  him  would  be  removed,  and  when 
powerful  temptations  to  defection  would  solicit  his  heart,  might 
swerve  from  the  principles  of  truth  and  rectitude  inculcated  upon 
him  with  such  pains  by  his  teachers  and  by  his  mother.  This  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  Luther's  to  Corvinus,  in  which,  while  speak- 
ing in  laudatory  terms  of  the  proficiency  of  the  young  duke  in 
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Divine  knowledge,  he  yet,  painful  as  he  felt  it  to  prognosticate  evil 
where  he  met  with  such  promising  appearances,  could  not  conceal 
his  apprehensions.  "  Beloved  Corvinus,"  says  he,  "  we  have  here, 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  with  heartfelt  joy,  heard  your  well- 
educated  young  prince  recite  his  Christian  faith.  God,  the  Father 
of  all  grace,  would  have  the  young,  in  all  the  princely  families  in 
our  much-beloved  native  country,  to  be  enlightened,  and  brought 
up  in  the  same  Christian  manner.  But  the  devil  is  cunning  and 
exceedingly  active,  so  are  also  our  clergy,  bishops,  prelates,  and  all 
godless  princes,  who  are  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  our 
enemies,  through  whose  authority  many  Christian  hearts  are  turned 
away  and  seduced.  Continue  in  importunate  prayer  in  behalf  of 
the  young  prince,  and  unceasingly  admonish  him ;  for  it  is  to  be 
feared  that,  should  he  have  much  companionship  with  our  adver- 
saries, he  may  be  easily  moved  to  defection,  through  their  great 
authority."  "The  church,"  he  adds,  "is  in  great  danger;  may 
Christ,  its  Head,  interpose,  and  rule  the  winds  and  waves."1 

Elizabeth  married,  secondly,  Poppo  of  Henneberg,  son  of  Wil- 
liam VII.,  Prince  of  Henneberg.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
1546,  at  Miinden  on  the  Werra,  where  she  continued  to  reside  till 
the  battle  of  Sievertshouse,  fought  in  1553.  Poppo  had  been  de- 
voted by  his  parents  to  the  church,  and  was  a  canon  of  Wurzburg. 
The  canons  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  at  that  period, 
were  by  no  means  an  exemplary  class  of  men.  They  were  addicted 
to  hunting,  and  to  all  the  rude  athletic  exercises  of  the  age.  They 
indulged  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  were  given  to  other  excesses, 
whence  quarrels,  duels,  and  murders  frequently  ensued.  In  these 
respects,  Poppo  was  not  superior  to  others,  and  in  1541,  having 
quarrelled  with  a  brother-canon  of  Wiirzburg  about  something 
connected  with  a  hunting-match,  he  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon 
the  canon.  The  wound  having  unhappily  issued  in  death,  this  cir- 
cumstance so  deeply  affected  him,  as  to  lead  him  seriously  to  reflect 
on  the  manners  of  the  clergy;  and  this,  combining  with  the  favour- 

1  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  BS.  16,  17.    Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  cxviii.  p.  520. 
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able  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  piety  of  his  eldest 
brother  George  Ernest,  excited  him  to  religious  inquiry,  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  result 
was  an  entire  change  in  his  sentiments  and  character.  He  renounced 
Popery,  as  being  the  doctrines  of  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Eeformed  church.  He  wrote  a  small  book, 
in  confirmation  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  in  refutation  of  the 
opposite  errors,  which  was  published  in  1557  by  Christopher  Vis- 
cher,  superintendent  of  Liineburg.  He  also  wrote  Loci  Communes, 
drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  was  printed  at  a  later 
period.1 

Elizabeth  continued  to  govern,  as  regent,  Calenberg  and  the 
barony  of  Gottingen  till  the  year  1546,  when  her  son  Eric  assumed 
the  reins  of  government;  and  though  a  party  in  the  country  were 
glad  to  see  the  government  transferred  from  her  hands  to  those  of 
her  son,  yet  the  great  majority  lamented  her  withdrawment  from 
the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  surrendering  her  delegated 
authority  to  her  son,  she  could  not  forbear  expressing  her  thank- 
fulness to  God,  for  having  safely  and  honourably  carried  her 
through  the  great  difficulties  and  labours  she  had  had  to  encounter 
in  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  state,  and  especially  in  advancing 
the  Reformed  religion  during  the  period  of  her  regency.  "  If 
God,"  says  she,  in  writing  to  Eric,  "  as  a  gracious  God,  had  not, 
out  of  tender  regard  to  my  weakness  of  understanding  and  femi- 
nine infirmity,  mercifully  preserved  and  stood  by  me,  I,  as  a  woman, 
could  hardly  have  been  able  to  persevere  until  you  had  assumed 
the  government.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  otherwise  impossible 
for  me  to  have  done  so ;  for  those  who,  during  the  life  of  our  late 
beloved  lord  and  husband,  your  beloved  father,  dared  not  show  or 
express  themselves,  became  inflated  with  pride,  and  thought  they 
could  do  with  me  as  they  pleased." 2 

On  retiring  from  the  government,  she  felt  that  another  duty 

»  Seek.  Hitt.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  ox.  pp.  457, 458.  Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu.  Brandenburg, 
&c.,  SB.  32,  33.  2  Ramskom,  Bd.  ii.  s.  18. 
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remained  for  her  to  fulfil — that  due  to  her  son  who  was  to  succeed 
her.  Apprehensive  lest,  impelled  by  youthful  passions,  and  seduced 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  he  might,  when  he  ceased 
to  be  under  tutors,  and  became  his  own  master,  abandon  religion, 
virtue,  and  integrity,  she  committed  to  writing  an  epistle  of  advice, 
which  might  serve  to  guide  him  through  the  temptations  and  dan- 
gers that  might  surround  his  path  to  peace  and  happiness.  This 
document,  which  is  still  preserved,  is  full  of  maternal  solicitude 
and  tenderness.  Its  great  object  is  to  induce  him  to  occupy 
himself  with  nobler  pursuits  than  pleasure  and  ambition,  and  to 
impress  his  youthful  mind  with  a  conviction  that  God  is  the  source 
whence  all  blessings  proceed,  and  that  in  his  service  alone  can  true 
happiness  be  found.  "  This,"  says  she,  "  I  commit  to  writing, 
that  I  may  instruct  and  remind  you  not  to  trust  in  man,  but  to 
rely  solely  upon  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.  If,  my  be- 
loved son,  you  fear  God,  and  observe  his  commandments,  he  will 
graciously  stand  by  you,  and  do  you  good."  Farther  on,  she  says, 
"  I  have  written  this  book  with  my  own  hand  for  you,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  will  not,  therefore,  lie  by  you  neglected ;  you 
will  often  read  it,  and  thereby  frame  your  mind  and  heart,  and 
continue  therein." ' 

Upon  Eric's  accession  to  the  sovereign  power,  the  two  ecclesiasti- 
cal parties  in  the  country,  the  Protestants  and  the  Koman  Catholics, 
were  each  high  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  his  exclusive  protec- 
tion and  patronage.  The  Protestant  education  he  had  received, 
induced  the  Protestants  to  hope  that  he  would  support  their  faith 
against  all  opposers,  and  his  solemn  oath,  pledging  him  at  his  taking 
possession  of  the  government,  that  he  would  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  that  nothing  should  make  him  unfaithfully  abandon 
the  truth  he  had  professed,  seemed  to  afford  them  the  strongest 
security.  The  hopes  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
rested  on  the  power  of  the  motives  which  would  present  themselves 
to  a  young  aspiring  mind  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  The 

1  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  sa.  18,  19. 
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calculations  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  turned  out  to  be  the  most  correct. 
What  Luther  was  afraid  of — what  Eric's  mother,  by  her  lessons  of 
instruction,  had  carefully  endeavoured  to  prevent — unhappily  came 
to  pass.  Eric's  dispositions  were  not  naturally  amiable  and  gene- 
rous. "  Under  a  reserved  and  dull  manner,"  as  De  Thou  describes 
him,  "he  concealed  much  vanity  and  pride;"1  and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  in  his  character  there  was  little  sincerity  and  little  moral  prin- 
ciple— that  an  oath  from  him  was  the  frailest  possible  security. 
Not  readily  submitting,  from  his  obstinate  self-will  and  religious 
indifference,  to  moral  and  religious  restraints,  thirsting  after  mili- 
tary fame,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  he  deemed  his  own  terri- 
tories too  narrow  a  field,  and  dazzled  by  the  laurels  nodding  in  the 
distance,  he  renounced  the  Protestant  faith,  entered  the  service  of 
the  emperor,  and  drew  the  sword  in  the  Schmalkald  war  against 
the  Protestants,  whom  he  had  a  short  time  before  not  only  called 
brethren  in  the  faith,  but  to  whom  he  had  sworn  everlasting 
fidelity.2  This  opposition  he  continued  to  maintain,  with  a  dogged 
determination,  so  long  as  he  wore  the  ducal  coronet.  He  pro- 
scribed the  Eeformed  faith  under  the  severest  penalties.  In  his 
sullen  wrath,  he  imprisoned  his  mother's  favourite  minister,  Cor- 
vinus,  in  the  damp  tower  of  Calenberg,  where  that  excellent  man, 
who  had  neither  maligned  the  civil  constitution  of  his  country,  nor 
questioned  the  authority  of  his  legitimate  ruler,  lay  languishing 
for  four  years;  and  though  the  Protestant  party  had,  during  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  gained  so  great  accessions  of  strength  and 
popularity  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  by  his  oppression  and 
cruelty,  to  crush  it,  yet,  by  his  attempts  to  realize  this  consumma- 
tion, his  country  was  involved  in  much  misery,  and  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.3 

The  apostasy  of  her  son  from  the  Reformed  faith — his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Reformers,  as  well  as  his  errors  in  other  respects — were 

1  Biftoire,  torn.  iii.  p.  480. 

a  After  this  he  never  stopped  at  home,  but  passed  his  life  mostly  in  Flanders,  France, 
and  Spain.  Yet  he  never  distinguished  himself  by  any  remarkable  achievement. — De 
Thou,  hutoire,  torn.  vi.  p.  414.  3  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  ss.  19,  20. 
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sources  of  bitter  distress  to  Elizabeth.  The  cause  which  lay  nearest 
her  heart — which,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  health,  she  had 
laboured  to  promote,  and  the  establishment  of  which,  within  the 
territories  under  her  government,  she  regarded  as  the  glory  of  her 
life — he  was  now  doing  all  in  his  power  to  destroy.  This  caused 
her  an  agony  which  she  could  not  express.  She  wept  over  his 
flagitiousness  and  impiety.  With  deep  solemnity  and  tenderness 
she  reasoned  and  remonstrated  with  him,  nor  could  she  forbear  at 
times  speaking  to  him  in  the  chiding  tone  of  an  injured  mother. 
But  he  disregarded  and  despised  her  kind  and  tender  admonitions. 
Nor  was  this  all  that  she  suffered  from  this  unnatural  son.  He 
acted  disrespectfully  and  cruelly  towards  her  in  other  respects. 
Attributing  to  her  persuasion  his  having  entered  into  the  league 
with  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  which  exasper- 
ated Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  against  him,  and  involved  him  in 
much  calamity,  this  increased  his  resentment  against  her,  and  he 
broke  his  plighted  word  to  her  a  second  time,  by  forcing  her  to 
leave  Mlinden  Castle,  which  he  had  assigned  to  her  for  her  resi- 
dence. Upon  this  she  removed  from  Miinden  to  Hanover,  where 
she  lived  till  the  year  1555,  when  she  went  to  Henneberg.  Upon 
leaving  Hanover,  she  presented,  as  a  farewell  gift,  to  St.  George's 
church,  a  sacramental  cup  and  plate,  bearing  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, in  which  she  feelingly  adverts  to  the  trials  she  had 
endured.1 

In  a  poem  composed  by  her  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving 
Hanover,  she  still  more  pathetically  touches  upon  her  afflictions, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  afflicted  state  of  her  mind 2  Her  days,  in- 
deed, it  is  believed,  were  shortened  by  her  laying  so  much  to  heart 
the  apostasy  and  unkindness  of  her  son.  But  amidst  the  wreck  of 
her  hopes  in  regard  to  him,  she  carried  with  her  to  the  grave  the 
consolation  that  the  Eeformed  faith,  the  advancement  of  which  was 

1  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  21.     Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu  Bro.ndenburg,  &c.,  ss.  33,  34. 

2  The  poem  is  printed  in  Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  ss.  39,  40.     Seven- 
teen poetical  pieces  of  her  composition,  breathing  forth  her  sorrows  and  her  consolations 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotha. 
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the  goal  to  which  her  most  ardent  aspirations  had  been  pointed 
from  the  time  of  her  conversion  to  Protestantism,  had  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  territories  formerly  under  her  regency,  that  the  vio- 
lence of  persecution  seemed  in  vain  to  attempt  its  extermination.1 
She  died  at  Ilmenau,  an  estate  belonging  to  her  husband  Poppo  of 
Henneberg,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1558,  at  the  age  of  48,  and  was 
buried  at  Vessra.2 

To  Poppo  she  had  no  children.  He  survived  her  many  years, 
and  married  for  his  second  wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Ernest,  Duke 
of  Liineburg,  but  neither  had  she  any  offspring  to  him.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1574,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.3 

To  her  first  husband  Eric,  Elizabeth  had,  besides  her  son  of  the 
same  name,4  three  daughters— Elizabeth,  Anna  Maria,  and  Katha- 
rine. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  was  married  in  the  year  1543  to  Prince 
George  Ernest,  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Prince  William  VII.,  of 
Henneberg,  and  brother  of  Poppo,  whom  her  mother  married  three 
years  later.  Thus  the  mother  and  the  daughter  became  sisters-in- 
law,  and  Poppo  father-in-law  to  his  brother  George.  Prince  George 
was  a  convert  to  the  Eeformed  doctrines.  So  early  as  1530,  having 
accompanied  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  the  imperial  diet  at 
Augsburg,  he,  like  many  others,  on  hearing  the  famous  confession 
of  the  Pieformed  faith  read  at  that  diet,  received  favourable  impres- 
sions of  the  new  doctrines,  which  by  degrees  ripened  into  a  settled 
conviction  of  their  truth.  In  1543,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  he  and 
his  brother  Poppo  prevailed  upon  their  father  Prince  William,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  zealous  Papist,  but  whose  mind  had  recently 
been  opening  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth,  to  reform  religion  within 
his  territories,  and  in  the  following  year,  a  confession  of  the  evan- 
gelical faith,  sanctioned  by  William,  was  published,  as  the  estab- 

1  fn  these  territories  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  Protestants  at  the  present  day. 

2  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  s.  21.    Elizabeth  Kurfitrttin  zu  Brandenburg,  &c.,  ss.  33,  34. 
1  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  ex.  p.  458. 

4  Her  son  Eric,  who  had  been  twice  married,  died  without  issue,  at  Pavia,  in  Italy, 
November  17,  1584.— De  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  vi.  p.  414. 
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lished  faith  of  Henneberg.  Priuce  George,  while  his  father  was 
yet  alive,  vigorously  laboured  in  settling  the  Reformed  ecclesiastical 
constitution  within  the  principality;  and  among  other  good  services, 
he  founded,  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  famous  college  of 
Schleusingen,  which  became,  and  long  continued  the  chief  seminary 
in  that  country  for  the  education  of  youth  in  sacred  learning.1  In 
this  work  of  reformation  he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  his  excel- 
lent wife. 

This  princess,  as  we  learn  from  various  commemorative  docu- 
ments of  the  period,  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  her  mother  in 
tlie  principles  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  these  she  steadfastly  and 
zealously  maintained  and  promoted  throughout  a  life  adorned  by 
piety  and  benevolence.  In  a  nuptial  Latin  poem  written  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  marriage  with  Prince  George,  and  dedicated  to  her, 
the  author,  Sebastian  Glaser,  celebrates  her  as  having  faithfully 
followed  the  example  of  her  virtuous  mother  in  sincerely  loving  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  which  had  been  instilled  into  her  mind  from 
her  tenderest  years  by  the  instructions  of  her  mother.  And  in  a 
contemporary  Henneberg  chronicle,  she  is  thus  eulogized: — "This 
princess  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  a  sympathizing 
mother  of  the  poor.  She  lived  with  her  husband  in  happy  wedlock 
twenty-three  years.  In  the  year  1566,  she  blessedly  departed  from 
this  world,  in  the  true  knowledge  and  invocation  of  God.  Shortly 
before  her  death  she  uttered  this  prayer :  '  O  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
thou  true  Lamb  of  God,  which  beareth  the  sin  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  receive  me,  a  poor  sinner,  into  thy  Divine  fa- 
vour.' The  text  from  which  her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  was, 
'Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.'  She  was  eminent  for 
piety — she  detested  from  the  heart  all  false  doctrine  and  diminution 
of  the  sacraments ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  she  extended  her 
beneficent  assistance  and  patronage,  in  every  way  in  her  power, 
to  the  persecuted  ministers  of  the  Word,  and  showed  much  kindness 
to  her  subjects,  particularly  in  their  sicknesses."2  She  had  no  chil- 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  1.  iii.  a.  ox.  p.  458.  2  Eliz.  Kurf.  nu  Brand.  &c.,  us.  35  87. 
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dren,  but  her  life  was  more  tranquil  than  that  either  of  her  mother 
or  grandmother. 

Anna  Maria,  the  second  daughter,  was  married  in  1550  to  Albert, 
Duke  of  Prussia,  being  his  second  wife.1  To  him  she  had  Albert 
Frederick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Prussia,  who  was  born  in  1553.  She 
died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1561,  the  same  day  on  which  her  hus- 
band died. 

Katharine,  the  third  and  youngest  daughter,  was  married  in  1557, 
a  year  before  her  mother's  death,  to  William  of  Eosenberg,  a  noble- 
man of  Bohemia.  The  mother,  a  few  years  before,  had,  in  a  New- 
year's  poem  yet  extant,  specially  named,  with  honour  and  thanks- 
giving to  God,  this  daughter,  and  besought  him  to  provide  for  her 
"a  pious  husband."  But  this  marriage  did  not  realize  her  aspira- 
tions and  prayers  in  behalf  of  this  favourite  daughter:  it  took  place 
without  her  knowledge,  and  against  her  will.2  Whether  her  oppo- 
sition proceeded  from  objections  to  the  character  of  the  bridegroom, 
or  from  other  circumstances,  does  not  appear.  Katharine  died  soon 
after  her  marriage.3 

1  His  first  wife  was  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Frederick  I.,  King  of  Denmark. 

2  Elizabeth  Kurfurstin  zu.  Brandenburg,  &c.,  ss.  34,  35. 

3  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  cclxxx. 


The  Castle  of  Torgau. 


SIBYLLA  OF  CLEYES, 

WIFE  OF  JOHN  FREDERICK,  ELECTOR  OF  SAXONY. 

•IBYLLA  OF  CLEVES  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
John  III.,  surnamed  the  Pacific,  Duke  of  Cleves, 
Count  of  Marck,  and  Lord  of  Eavenstein,  by  his 
wife  Mary,  the  heiress  of  William,  Duke  of  Jiilich, 
Berg,  and  Ravensberg.  She  was  born  in  the  year 
1510,'  and  was  brought  up  under  the  watchful  and  tender  care  of  her 
mother,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  virtuous  and  prudent 
lady.  But  from  the  imperfect  state  of  education  in  Germany  at  that 
time,  her  training  did  not  embrace  various  branches  of  learning 
which,  at  a  later,  period  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  accounted 
indispensable  to  female  accomplishment.  She  received  lessons  nei- 
ther in  the  ancient  classic  nor  in  foreign  modern  languages,  nor  was 
she  taught  either  to  sing  or  to  perform  on  musical  instruments. 
Reading  and  writing  her  mother  tongxie,  and  sewing,  were  her  chief 

1  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  cccxlviii. 
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acquirements.  This  we  gather  from  a  letter  written  by  Nicholas 
Wotton,1  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  sent  to  Germany  on  a  mission  re- 
lating to  that  monarch's  marriage  with  Sibylla's  sister,  Anne.  In 
reference  to  Anne  he  says: — "As  for  the  education  of  my  said  lady, 
she  hath  from  her  childhood  been  like  as  the  Lady  Sibylla  was,  till 
she  married,  and  the  Lady  Amelie  hath  been,  and  now  is  brought 
up  with  the  lady  duchess  her  mother,  and  in  manner  never  from  her 
elbow — the  lady  duchess  being  a  very  wise  lady,  and  one  that  very 
straitly  looketh  to  her  children.  All  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and 
others  that  I  have  asked,  report  her  to  be  of  very  lowly  and  gentle 
condition,  by  which  she  hath  so  much  won  her  mother's  favour,  that 
she  is  very  loath  to  suffer  her  to  depart  from  her.  She  occupieth  her 
time  much  with  the  needle.  She  can  read  and  write  her  own  [lan- 
guage], but  French  and  Latin,  or  other  language,  she  knoweth  not; 
nor  yet  can  sing,  or  play  on  any  instrument,  for  they  take  it  here  in 
Germany  for  a  rebuke  and  an  occasion  of  lightness,  that  great  ladies 
should  be  learned  or  have  any  knowledge  of  music."2 

On  the  2d  of  June  1527,  Sibylla,  when  only  about  seventeen 
years  of  age,  was  married  at  Torgau,  to  John  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  eldest  son  of  John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Stead- 
fast. The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to 
the  rank  of  the  parties.  A  pompous  array  of  princes,  knights,  and 
ladies  was  assembled  at  the  nuptial  banquet.  The  splendour  and 
gaiety  of  the  occasion  were,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  martial 
age,  enhanced  by  pageants  and  tournaments,  the  last  of  which  ex- 
hibited scenes  of  peculiar  excitement  in  the  feats  of  gallant  knights, 
armed  with  swords  and  lances,  and  mounted  on  richly  caparisoned 
steeds.1  Katharine,  the  youngest  sister  of  Charles  V.,  had  been 
previously  promised  in  marriage  to  John  Frederick,  and  a  formal 
marriage  contract  had  been  drawn  up,  signed,  and  sealed ;  but  the 

1  Dated  Duren,  lltlkAugust,  1539. 

2  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  814. 

3  Rommel,  in  his  Philipp  der  Gmumiithige,  lo.ndgraf  von  Hessen,  quoting  from  the 
Weimar  Archives,  states  that  one  of  the  court  servants  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
named  Rommel,  was  at  the  marriage,  in  the  train  of  the  landgrave,  among  115  other 
distinguished  persona  who  were  admitted  to  the  tournaments.— Bd.  i.  s.  41. 
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consummation  of  the  contract  was  denied  him,  because  he  had  em- 
braced the  Lutheran  religion,  the  emperor's  ambassador  Haunartus 
openly  declaring,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The 
princess  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  And  now, 
when  the  young  Prince  of  Saxony  had  married  Sibylla  of  Cleves, 
the  emperor,  upon  application  being  made  to  him  at  the  imperial 
diet  held  at  Augsburg,  in  July,  1530,  by  the  father  of  the  prince, 
to  confirm  the  marriage,  refused  to  do  so,  unless  the  prince  should 
return  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.1 

Among  the  German  princes,  John  Frederick,  like  his  father,  was 
one  of  the  most  sincere,  devoted,  and  intrepid  defenders  of  the 
Eeformation.  From  his  inflexible  attachment  to  his  faith,  and  his 
fortitude  in  adversity,  he  earned  the  surname  of  the  Magnanimous. 
At  that  period,  and  even  much  later,  it  was  customary  for  princes 
and  princesses  to  have  each  a  peculiar  motto.  That  of  this  prince 
was,  "Verbum  Domini  manet  in  seternum,"  the  initials  of  which 
were  worn  by  all  his  servants  upon  their  sleeves.2 

"Sibylla  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her  illustrious  consort; 
she  was  famed  for  her  talents,  virtues,  and  conjugal  tenderness,  as 
well  as  for  her  winning  manners  and  great  beauty,  and  was  generally 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  era  in  which 
she  lived."3  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Popish  religion;  for 
her  parents  had  not  become  converts  to  the  Reformed  sentiments 
till  many  years  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  under  their  care.  It  was, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  subsequently  to  her  marriage,  when  she 
became  connected  with  one  of  the  most  zealous  families  among  the 
Reformers,  and  was  favoured  with  opportunities  of  religious  in- 
struction which  she  had  not  previously  enjoyed,  that  she  embraced 
and  made  a  public  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith.  In  looking 
back,  in  later  years,  to  the  past,  one  of  her  most  delightful  and  grate- 

1  Seek.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  ii.  sec.  xxxiv.  p.  90 ;  and  sec.  Ixxv.  p.  194.    Scultetus,  p.  117. 

2  Shoberl's  House  of  Saxony,  p.  98.    This  had  been  the  motto  both  of  his  uncle  Frede- 
rick the  Wise,  and  of  his  father  John. — Schadow's  Wittenbergs  Denkmaler,  s.  55. 

3  Hiss  Strickland's  Qutens  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p  312. 
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ful  remembrances  was  her  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Anti- 
christ, and  her  enlightenment  in  the  true  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.1 
Mr.  Johann  Stoltzen,  minister  of  "Weimar,  who  knew  her  well, 
thus  describes  her  Christian  character: — "Her  confession  of  the 
faith  was  an  intelligent,  earnest,  and  steadfast  confession.     She 
well  understood  the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
She  acknowledged,  that  through  the  law  and  her  own  conscience 
she  stood  convicted;  that  she  was  a  poor  afflicted  sinner,  full  of 
unrighteousness,  and  deserving  of  everlasting  destruction,  by  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.     But  since  God  had  compassion  upon 
her,  and  offered  to  her  his  beloved  Son,  upon  whom  he  had  laid 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  promised,  for  the  sake  of  the  Son, 
forgiveness  to  all  who  should  repent  of  their  sins,  and  seek  to  be 
made  partakers  of  his  grace,  she  would  not  despise  this  offered 
grace,  but  would  confidently  hope  that  he  would  cause  her  to  expe- 
rience the  kindness  of  his  beloved  Son  in  forgiving  her  sins,  and  in 
receiving  her  into  favour.     God  having,  by  his  preached  Word  and 
his  holy  sacrament,  promised  to  make  sure  to  her  this  grace,  she 
sought  absolution  and  all  other  blessings  by  this  means,  and  over 
against  her  sins  and  troubled  conscience  she  set  these  words,  spoken 
by  God  himself :  '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner;  but  that  the  sinner  turn  from  his  way  and 
live'  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  11).     '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  (Matt.  xi.  28).     'God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever belie veth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life' 
(John  iii.  16).2     ....     Such  was  her  Christian  simplicity  and 
humility,  that  she  was  nothing  elated   on  account  of  her  high 
princely  dignity,  but  had  a  pleasure  in  talking  familiarly  with  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  by  whom  she  was  as  accessible  as  if  she  had 
been  the  humblest  burgess'  wife.    The  extent  of  her  beneficence  is 
universally  known.    Her  money  and  means  were  not  laid  out  in 
the  adornment  of  her  person,  but  bestowed  upon  the  poor  and  de- 

1  Stolteeii,  Trostpsedigt  iiber  dem  Abschied  der  Fia-stwi  Sibillen,  s  24.        2  Ibid  s.  28. 
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stitute.  Whoever  applied  to  her  in  their  necessities,  she  mildly 
and  willingly  relieved,  sending  away  none  unsxipplied.  To  the  poor 
and  the  sick — to  her  own  sex  under  their  confinement,  and  to  in- 
fants— to  people  and  preachers,  persecuted  and  driven  into  exile 
on  account  of  their  faith — she  acted  the  part  of  a  mother."1  ,  .  . 
"She  knew,  called  upon,  confessed,  and  praised  the  Lord  Christ. 
His  Word  and  ministers  she  held  in  all  honour ;  and,  according  to 
her  vocation  and  ability,  she  diligently  promoted  the  diffusion  of 
the  Divine  Word.  .  .  .  She  likewise  attended  with  earnestness 
to  her  secular  calling,  and  lived  faithful  and  obedient  to  her  hus- 
band until  death.  .  .  .  She  possessed  all  the  virtues  required 
of  women  professing  godliness  by  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  ii.  15.  She  con- 
tinued in  the  faith,  in  love,  in  holiness,  and  in  chastity."2 

Sibylla's  fame  for  beauty  and  good  qualities  having  reached 
the  court  of  England,  this  drew  the  attention  of  that  court  to 
her  two  younger  sisters,  Anne  and  Amelie,  when  Henry  VIII. , 
after  the  death  of  his  third  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  was  in  search  of 
another  wife.  It  being  judged  that  they  would  resemble  her  in 
the  leading  features  of  their  mental  character  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, Cromwell  and  his  agents  proposed  one  or  other  of  them 
as  consort  to  Henry.  Anne,  in  particular,  had  been  reported  to 
them  as  remarkable  for  her  attractions  of  person  and  endearing 
dispositions — as  indeed  superior  in  the  former  of  these  respects  to 
Sibylla,  and  Henry  began  seriously  to  take  steps  for  obtaining 
her  in  marriage.  With  this  intent  he  despatched  Christopher 
Mount,  as  his  ambassador,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Cleves;  and  such  was  the  flattering  opinion  formed  by  Mount  of 
her  suitableness  in  all  respects  to  become  the  queen  of  his  master, 
that  he  earnestly  pressed  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  whom  he  had 
access  at  Frankfort,  to  get  her  likeness  taken,  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  England  for  Henry's  inspection.  This  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Cromwell's  to  Henry,  dated  March  18,  1539.  "  The  said  Christo- 
pher," says  he,  "  instantly  sueth  every  day  the  acceleration  of  the 

1  Stoltzen,  Trostpredigt  uber  dem  Abschied  der  Furstin  SibiUen,  s.  30.         -  Ibid.  ss.  33, 34. 
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matter,  lest  some  other  shall  prevent  it,  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  picture  may  be  sent.  Whereunto  the  duke  [the  Elector  of 
Saxony]  answered,  that  he  should  find  some  occasion  to  send  it, 
but  that  his  painter  Lucas  [Cranaeh]  was  left  sick  behind  him  at 
home.  Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  same  lady,  as  well 
for  the  face,  as  for  the  whole  body,  above  all  other  ladies  excellent. 
One,  among  others,  said  unto  them  of  late,  that  she  excelleth  as  far 
the  duchess  [Sibylla],  as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the  sylveryn 
moon.  Every  man  praiseth  the  good  virtues  and  honesty,  with 
shamefastness,  which  appeareth  plainly  in  the  gravity  of  her  face. 
Thus  say  they  that  have  seen  them  both." l 

To  the  marriage  of  her  sister  Anne  with  the  King  of  England, 
Sibylla  and  her  husband  the  elector  were  strongly  opposed.  Henry's 
conduct  in  divorcing  his  first  wife,  Katharine  of  Aragon,  of  which 
the  German  Protestants,  both  princes  and  divines,  disapproved, 
gave  them  by  no  means  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  man.  His 
cruelty  in  bringing  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  block,  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  crime  of  which  they  were  far  from  believing  her  to  be 
guilty,  sunk  him  still  lower  in  their  estimation;  and  his  enactment 
of  the  persecuting  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  negotiating  this  marriage,  so  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
elector,  that  he  would  scarcely  hear  of  any  further  communication 
with  him.2  A  woman  so  reflective  and  free  from  ostentation  and 
ambition  as  was  Sibylla,  looked  to  something  more  than  to  the 
empty  honour  of  being  allied  to  the  sovereign  of  England  She 
thought  of  her  sister's  happiness.  But  what  prospect  was  there  of 
that  being  secured  in  union  with  a  monarch  whom  she  believed  to 
be  devoid  of  principle  and  heart — to  be  governed  solely  by  passion 
and  momentary  impulse — and  whose  history,  so  far  as  it  had  yet 
passed,  exhibited  a  melancholy  tale  of  mingled  passion  and  crime  ? 

Anne's  marriage  with  Henry  turned  out  to  be  unhappy,  as  Sibylla 
had  prognosticated,  though  the  issue  was  less  tragical  than  the 
issue  of  the  marriage  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  with  the 

1  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  604,  605.  2  Sock.  Hist.  Luth.,  lib.  iii.  pp.  224,  228. 
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same  monarch.  The  celebrated  painter  Hans  Holbein  received 
the  royal  orders  to  execute  portraits  of  the  Princesses  Anne  and 
Amelie.  Anne's  portrait,  too  favourably  drawn,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  artist,  took  the  fancy  of  Henry,  who,  immediately  on  seeing 
it,  settled  the  marriage  between  himself  and  the  original,  which 
his  imagination  now  pictured  as  the  concentration  of  all  feminine 
perfections.  Had  she  been  in  all  respects  like  her  sister  Sibylla, 
as  was  represented,  she  would  probably,  for  a  time  at  least,  have 
pleased  even  that  capricious  monarch ;  and,  had  his  affection  for 
her  been  of  any  long  duration,  "much  might  the  influence  of  a 
queen  like  Sibylla  have  done  for  the  infant  Reformation  in  England. 
But  never  were  two  ladies  of  the  same  parentage  so  dissimilar,  as 
the  beautiful  and  energetic  Electress  of  Saxony  and  her  passive 
sister  Anne  of  Cleves."1  The  moment  Henry  saw  Anne,  upon  her 
arrival  in  London,  he  felt  the  bitterest  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment, and  with  the  utmost  violence  to  his  inclinations,  sub- 
mitted to  the  marriage  rite.  After  living  with  her  only  a  few 
months,  he  broke  the  matrimonial  tie  by  means  of  a  divorce  effected 
on  the  pretext  of  a  previous  contract  between  her  and  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  granted  her  a  pension  of  ,£3000 
per  annum,  derived  from  various  estates.  In  this  step,  Anne,  who 
probably  had  been  forced  by  some  of  her  friends  into  the  marriage, 
and  Avho  was  in  terror  for  her  life,  readily  acquiesced.  She  con- 
tinued subsequently  to  reside  in  England,  where  she  died  in  1557.2 
Sibylla  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  with  Luther,  who 
was  often  a  visitant  at  her  hospitable  residence.  In  his  labours  as 
a  Reformer  she  was  deeply  interested ;  and  for  his  character  and 
talents  she  entertained  the  highest  veneration.  Luther,  on  his  part, 
reciprocated  these  feelings  of  respect,  by  the  high  esteem  he  felt  for 
her  Christian  worth  and  intelligence.  They  occasionally  corres- 
ponded, but  the  letters  that  passed  between  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  of  his  to  her,  have  perished.  One  of  these  he  wrote 

1  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

*  She  was  born  in  1015.     State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  635,  6S7. 
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to  her  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  at  the  imperial  diet  at 
Spires,  which  had  been  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  meet  early  in 
the  year  1544; '  and  it  was  written  in  answer  to  a  kind  letter  he 
had  received  from  her,  inquiring  about  his  health,  which  she  under- 
stood had  begun  to  fail,  rather  from  the  greatness  of  his  labours 
than  from  his  advanced  years,  and  expressing  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  letter  is  as  follows: — 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord.  Most  serene,  right  honourable 
princess,  and  most  gracious  lady.  I  have  received  your  grace's 
letter,  and  very  humbly  thank  you  for  inquiring  so  carefully  and 
diligently  about  my  health,  how  my  wife  and  children  are,  and  for 
wishing  me  every  blessing.  We  are  well,  thank  God,  and  better 
than  we  deserve  at  his  hand.  I  am  sometimes  troubled  with  in- 
firmity in  the  head ;  but  that  is  not  surprising.  Old  age,  in  itself 
cold  and  worn  out,  is  sickly  and  feeble.  The  pitcher  long  carried 
to  the  fountain  is  at  last  broken;  I  have  lived  sufficiently  long; 
-may  God  grant  the  happy  hoxir  when  this  corrupt  useless  body2 
may  go  to  its  own  people  under  the  earth,  and  become  the  prey  of 
worms !  I  have  no  desire  to  see  more  evil  upon  the  earth  than  I 
have  already  seen.  Matters  to  all  appearance  are  pressing  on  to 
the  worse.  May  God  assist  his  own  people !  Amen.  I  can  easily 
believe,  as  you  inform  me,  how  heavily  time  hangs  upon  you  during 
the  absence  of  our  gracious  lord  your  consort;  but  as  his  absence  is 
demanded  by  the  present  necessity,  and  as  it  contributes  to  our 
advantage  and  to  the  good  of  Christendom,  and  of  the  German 
nation,  it  behoves  us  to  bear  it  with  patience  according  to  the  will 
of  God.  Were  it  possible  for  the  devil  to  remain  at  peace,  we  also 
should  have  more  peace  and  less  work  on  our  hands,  and  parti- 
cularly less  disaffection  to  suffer.  But  under  all  we  have  this 
advantage,  that  we  have  the  precious  Word  of  God,  which  comforts 

1  At  this  diet,  which  was  very  fully  attended,  the  emperor,  in  order  to  gain  over  tha 
German  Protestant  princes  to  assist  him  in  his  war  against  France,  made  very  favourable 
concessions  to  the  Protestants. 

2  The  original  word  for  "  body  "  is  "  Madensack,"  literally  "  wormbas." 
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and  sustains  us  in  this  life,  while  it  promises  and  brings  us  to  the 
blessedness  of  the  life  to  come.  We  also  know  that  our  prayers,  as 
your  grace  observes,  are  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  he  will  answer 
them  in  his  own  time.  These  two  jewels  of  unspeakable  value 
neither  the  devil,  nor  the  Turk,  nor  the  pope,  with  his  adherents, 
can  possess,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  poorer  and  more  miserable 
than  any  beggar  upon  earth.  In  this  we  may  certainly  glory  and 
take  comfort.  We  should  also  thank  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  in 
Christ  Jesus,  his  beloved  Son  our  Lord,  for  having  bestowed  upon 
us  such  a  precious  blessed  treasure,  and  called  unworthy  us  through 
his  rich  grace  to  the  possession  of  such  a  jewel,  that  we,  in  return, 
should  not  only  willingly  and  cheerfully  behold  and  endure  tem- 
poral evils,  but  should  also  compassionate  the  blind  unhappy  world, 
especially  those  exalted  great  ones  who  are  deprived  of  this  grace, 
and  are  not  yet  accounted  worthy  to  possess  it.  May  God  enlighten 
them  one  day,  that  with  us  they  may  see,  acknowledge,  and  com- 
prehend it!  Amen.  My  Katy  earnestly  desires  me  to  offer  her 
poor  salutations  to  your  grace  with  all  humility,  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  kindness  of  your  grace  in  so  graciously  remem- 
bering her.  May  God  be  with  you !  Amen.  March  30,  1544. 

"MARTIN  LUTHER."' 

Having  some  reason,  from  what  he  had  heard,  to  doubt  whether 
this  letter  had  reached  the  electress,  Luther  writes  her  another, 
dated  April  19,  in  which,  after  informing  her  that  he  had  sent  to 
her  the  preceding,  he  adds,  "We  hope  and  pray  that  God  may 
again  bring  home  to  us  safely  and  joyfully  our  beloved  sovereign 
and  most  gracious  lord.  Amen.  Much  cannot  be  effected  with  the 
Papists.  They  exhaust  us  with  expenses  and  they  empty  ptvrses. 
They  pretend  to  desire  peace  while  yet  they  do  not  desire  it. 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  begun  his  own  work,  will  him- 
self carry  it  on  as  hitherto  he  has  done,  otherwise  it  will  remain 
undone,  and  nothing  good  will  be  accomplished."2 

1  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  vol.  xxi.  p.  491.  *  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  497. 
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For  many  years  after  their  marriage,  the  domestic  tranquillity  of 
Sibylla  and  Frederick  had  been  comparatively  little  disturbed  by 
the  disorders  and  convulsions  with  which  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  the  Reformation,  was  agitated.  But  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Schmalkald  war  in  1546,  they  were  involved  in  much  anxiety,  hard- 
ship, and  danger.  Dark  clouds  had  long  been  gathering  upon  the 
German  political  horizon,  threatening  a  war  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Schmalkald  confederates ;  and  but  for  the  mili- 
tary undertakings  which  had  engaged  Charles  elsewhere,  the  threa- 
tened tempest  would  have  burst  forth  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
policy  of  Charles  was  forcibly  to  suppress  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  reducing  the  German  princes  to  a  position  of  vas- 
salage, to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  crown.  The  object 
of  the  German  Protestant  princes  was  the  protection  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  and  the  liberties  of  Germany,  against  the  intolerant 
projects  and  grasping  ambition  of  Charles. 

Sibylla's  husband  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  were,  in 
terms  of  the  Schmalkald  league,  jointly  invested  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army  of  the  confederates.  When  she  was  left,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  1546,  by  the  elector,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  associates,  though  her  heart  was  doubtless  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  yet  from  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  undertaking,  she  trembled  for  his  safety,  with  the 
timid  apprehensions  natural  to  a  woman's  heart  in  siich  circum- 
stances. After  he  had  taken  the  field,  her  anxiety  about  him  con- 
tinued ;  and  the  death  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  1547,  having,  by 
relieving  Charles  from  a  formidable  adversary,  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  with  more  effect  his  operations  against  the  elector,  Sibylla, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  elector,  who  had 
levied  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  which  was 
only  16,000  strong,  was  extremely  desirous  to  see  the  war  termi- 
nated by  an  honourable  accommodation.  Under  the  impulse  of  these 
feelings  she  wrote  to  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  conjuring  him 
to  repair  to  the  camp  of  the  emperor,  and  to  spare  no  pains  for 
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effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  belligerents.  The  duke  on 
her  account  i^adily  undertook  this  commission,  and  employed  all  the 
arguments  and  entreaties  in  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
the  spirit  of  Charles  to  amicable  arrangements.  But  he  met  with  a 
less  gracious  reception  than  he  had  expected,  receiving  the  repulsive 
answer,  that  it  would  be  time  to  deliberate  whether  it  was  season- 
able to  pardon  the  elector  when  he  should  humbly  ask  the  imperial 
favour,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  doing  this,  the  matter  would  be 
referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperor  with  all  his  estates.  The 
Duke  of  Cleves  having  communicated  to  his  sister  the  unsuccessful 
result  of  his  intercessions,  she  immediately  conveyed  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  elector,  who  no  sooner  had  received  it  than,  losing  all 
hope  of  reconciliation,  and  afraid  of  some  new  hostile  movement  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  caused  by  the  example  and  intrigues  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  resolved  suddenly  to  pass  that 
river,  after  having  first  raised  a  new  body  of  troops,  which  he  might 
distribute  in  several  places  in  his  territories,  and  leave  behind  him, 
to  obstruct  the  march,  and  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  imperial 
army.1 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1547,  the  elector  was  defeated  at  Miihlberg 
by  the  imperial  troops,  commanded  by  Charles  V.  in  person;  and, 
after  displaying  great  personal  bravery,  being  wounded,  fatigued, 
and  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  him- 
self a  prisoner.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  emperor, 
who,  when  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  delivered  to  him,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  field  of  battle,  flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  officers,  who  were  congratulating  him  on  his  success. 
In  these  humiliating  circumstances  the  elector  exhibited  in  his 
behaviour  the  true  greatness  of  his  mind.  He  neither  assumed  a 
sullen  supercilious  air,  which  some,  in  his  circumstances,  would 
have  mistaken  for  genuine  nobility  of  soul ;  nor  did  he  descend 
from  the  true  dignity  of  his  character  to  cowardly  demeanour  or 
abject  submissions.  "The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  "has  made  me 

1  De  Thou,  Hittoire,  torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  p.  324. 
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your  prisoner,  most  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated 

'  Here,  Charles,  forgetting  the  lessons  thus  taught  him  of 

the  instability  of  human  greatness,  rejoined,  with  a  haughty  tone 
and  manner—"  And  am  I,  then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  be  em- 
peror? Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed 
me.  You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."  Ferdinand,  King  of 
the  Eomans,  spoke  to  him  in  terms  still  harsher  and  more  inso- 
lent. The  elector,  who  heard  all  this  unagitated  and  undismayed, 
made  no  reply.  He  then  accompanied  the  Spanish  soldiers,  to 
whose  custody  he  had  been  committed.1 

After  this  victory,  achieved  by  the  Imperialists  with  the  loss 
only  of  fifty  men,  while  of  the  elector's  troops  1200  were  killed, 
chiefly  in  their  retreat,  and  a  greater  number  were  taken  prisoners, 
Charles,  partly  to  recruit  the  exhausted  strength  of  his  army,  and 
partly  to  receive  pledges  of  submission  from  the  deputies  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  rested  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle.  To 
secure  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  then  marched  with  all 
expedition  to  Wittenberg,  to  take  possession  of  that  town — an 
enterprise  promising,  if  successful,  to  go  far  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  immediate  termination.  He  advanced  thither  with  his  banners 
waving  in  triumph,  and  carrying  along  with  him  the  elector,  whom 
he  everywhere  exhibited  a  public  spectacle. 

Sibylla  was  then  resident  in  Wittenberg,  where,  at  that  period, 
the  elector's  family  resided.  Being  one  of  the  most  strongly  forti- 
fied cities  in  Germany,2  to  take  it,  if  properly  defended,  was  a  work 
of  great  difficulty.  Yet  the  emperor  fully  expected  that  the  inhabi- 

1  Sleidan,  De  Thou. 

z  Art  and  nature  had  equally  contributed  to  fortify  this  town,  which  is  situated  in  a 
large  plain.  The  bank  of  the  moat  which  surrounded  it  was  so  high,  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back could  not  see  from  the  plain  the  inner  town  rampart,  which  was  of  solid  earth  and 
brick,  although  it  was  not  less  than  60  feet  high.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  no  declivi- 
ties from  which  it  could  be  commanded  by  cannon.  The  moat  was  large,  deep,  and  filled 
with  water;  and  the  walls  were  flanked  with  five  bastions.  It  was  protected  on  the 
north  side  by  a  great  marsh,  and  on  the  east  by  a  channel  which  came  from  the  Elbe,  and 
.which  partly  inclosed  it.  It  had,  moreover,  at  the  part  where  it  was  least  in  width,  a 
citadel  well  provided  with  artillery  and  all  sorts  of  warlike  munitions. — De  Thou,  His- 
toirt,  torn.  i.  p.  343. 
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tants,  inspired  with  terror  at  the  news  of  his  victory,  would  be 
ready,  like  the  adjacent  towns,  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  walls, 
to  tender  him  offers  of  submission.  In  this  hope  he  was  disap- 
pointed, mainly  through  the  cool  undaunted  resolution  of  Sibylla. 
Though  her  husband  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror— though  her  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  her  children,  as  well  as 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril — she 
did  not  abandon  herself  to  pusillanimous  inaction  and  hopeless 
lamentations.  Her  courage  becoming  equal  to  the  emergency,  she 
encouraged  the  troops  within  the  town,1  and  the  inhabitants,  to 
neglect  no  possible  means  of  defending  the  place,  to  make  a  firm 
resistance,  as  a  sacred  duty  they  owed  to  their  sovereign  and  to 
their  country,  and  rather  to  surrender  their  lives,  as  she  was  will- 
ing to  surrender  hers,  than  yield  to  assailants  who  would  inter- 
dict them  the  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  enslave  both 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  exhortation  and  example  of 
a  princess  whom  they  all  honoured  and  loved,  filled  them  with 
admiration,  and  so  powerfully  animated  their  valour,  that  all 
within  the  town  were  prepared  to  defend  it  to  the  death ;  and 
when  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  surrender,  they  returned  a 
spirited  answer,  warning  him  against  acting  with  harshness  to- 
wards their  sovereign,  as  it  was  their  determination  to  treat 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whom  they  retained  a  prisoner,  as  the 
emperor  treated  the  elector.  From  the  determined  resolution  with 
which  Sibylla  had  inspired  the  inhabitants,  combined  with  the 
strength  of  the  town,  Charles  saw  the  impossibility  of  getting  it 
into  his  possession  otherwise  than  by  a  regular  siege.  He  there- 
fore gave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.2 

Hitherto  the  fortitude  of  Sibylla  had  never  quailed.  But  it  was 
now  to  be  put  to  a  more  trying  test.  Disappointed  of  the  reinforce- 
ments he  had  expected,  Charles  was  without  the  means  of  carrying 

1  The  garrison,  which  had  been  established  in  the  town,  was  strengthened  by  400  of  the 
elector's  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  in  a  body  to  Wittenberg  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg. 
Among  this  number  was  Sibylla's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  wounded  in  that  battle. 

2  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  iii.  p.  367. 
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on  the  siege,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  suspending  besieging 
operations.  Under  these  difficulties,  he  began  to  think  of  some 
more  speedy  and  sure  means  of  becoming  master  of  the  town. 
The  expedient  he  adopted  was  an  ungenerous  and  cruel  attempt  to 
subdue  Sibylla's  fortitude,  by  working  upon  her  fears  for  the  safety 
of  her  beloved  husband.  Unequal,  in  his  present  circumstances,  to 
the  combat  with  the  defenders  of  the  city,  whom  her  vigour  and 
resolution  had  so  greatly  inspirited,  he  summoned  her  a  second 
time  to  surrender  the  town,  telling  her  that  her  obstinacy  in  refus- 
ing would  cost  her  the  life  of  her  husband.  To  convince  her  that 
he  had  not  threatened  without  having  resolved  to  strike,  he  imme- 
diately brought  the  elector  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  or  court-mar- 
tial, composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  presided  over  by 
the  bloody  Duke  of  Alva.  To  try  the  elector  before  such  a  court 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  according  to 
which  he  could  only  be  tried  by  his  peers,  that  is,  by  the  states  of 
the  empire.  Nor  were  the  judicial  proceedings  of  this  court  less 
unjust  than  its  constitution  was  illegal.  The  elector,  it  would  seem, 
was  not  even  summoned  to  appear  before  it  to  answer  to  his  indict- 
ment, and  in  his  absence  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  solely  upon 
the  ground  of  an  unconstitutional  deed — the  ban  of  the  empire,  to 
which  the  emperor,  by  his  sole  authority,  without  observing  the 
forms  of  law,  had  put  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
and  the  execution  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  a  scaffold  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  the  field.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1547,  in  the  emperor's  camp  before  Wittenberg.1 

When  the  imperial  commissioner  arrived  at  the  elector's  tent, 
bearing  the  tidings  of  this  severe  sentence,  the  illustrious  prisoner 
was  engaged  in  a  game  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  his 
fellow-captive.  Without  apparent  agitation  or  change  of  counten- 
ance, he  heard  the  announcement,  and  having  adverted  to  the 
incompetency  of  the  court,  as  well  as  to  the  injustice  and  irregu- 
larity of  its  proceedings,  and  observed  that  the  reason  why  he  was 
'  Robertson's  Charlet  V,,  TO!,  iii.  p.  368.  Shoberl's  Houtt  of  Saxony. 
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condemned  to  death  was  because  "Wittenberg  would  not  surrender, 
he  continued — "  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  as  little  alarmed 
my  dearest  wife  and  children  as  it  discomposes  me,  and  that  they, 
for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already  too  long,  may 
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not  renounce  honours  and  territories  which  they  were  born  to  pos- 
sess ! "  He  then  said  to  Ernest,  "  Let  us  finish  our  game,"  which 
they  did;  and  such  was  his  equanimity  and  firmness,  that  having 
gained  the  game,  he  expressed,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the 
feelings  of  gratification  usually  experienced  on  such  occasions.  He 
then  retired,  that  ho  might  spend  his  apparently  few  remaining 
hoars,  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  solemn  circumstances.1 

Very  different  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  tidings  of  the 
fatal  sentence  upon  Sibylla.  So  long  as  she  imagined  that  the 
calamities  of  her  husband  involved  no  more  than  the  loss  of  his 

1  De  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  i.  pp.  347,  343.    Robertson's  Charles  V.,  vol.  iii  pp  3fi8,  369. 
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liberty,  the  diminution  of  his  secular  power  or  territories,  she  sus- 
tained her  adverse  fortunes  with  intrepid  courage.  But  now,  when 
his  life  was  threatened,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  terror.  This 
seemed  a  trial  too  great  for  her  fortitude,  and  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing blow,  she  was  ready  to  make  sacrifices  of  honours  and  posses- 
sions from  which  she  would  otherwise  have  shrunk.  By  her  letters, 
and  by  messengers,  she  implored  him  to  make  offers  of  large  con- 
cessions, in  order,  if  possible,  to  appease  the  emperor,  and  by  saving 
himself  from  the  threatened  doom,  deliver  her  and  her  children 
from  their  agonizing  fears.  It  would,  however,  be  doing  injustice 
to  her  memory,  to  affirm  that  she  urged  him  to  recant  his  faith,  or 
that  she  was  willing  to  recant  her  own.  Under  all  circumstances, 
in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  through  good  and  through  evil 
report,  she  adhered  with  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, from  the  day  on  which  she  first  professed  it  down  to  the 
close  of  her  life.1 

Perceiving  that  the  stratagem  was  likely  to  produce  the  effect 
intended,  the  emperor  altered  his  tone,  and  promised  to  exercise 
clemency,  provided  the  elector  would  submit  to  reasonable  terms. 
To  the  terms  demanded  the  elector  would  never  have  agreed, 
but  for  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Sibylla,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached.  Yielding  to  her  urgent  solicitations,  and  to 
those  of  her  children,  he,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1547,  subscribed 
articles  of  capitulation,  certainly  of  a  humiliating  character,  by 
which  he  engaged  to  "resign  the  electoral  dignity,  and  aU  his 
dominions,  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  who  might  dispose 
of  them  entirely  at  his  pleasure;  to  put  the  imperial  troops  in- 
stantly in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittenberg  and  Gotha;  to  set 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ransom;  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  imperial  chambers,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  refor- 
mation the  emperor  should  make  hi  the  constitution  of  that  court; 
to  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future,  in  which  they  were 

1  Stoltzen. 
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not  comprehended.  In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the 
emperor  not  only  promised  to  spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him 
and  his  posterity  the  city  of  Gotha  and  its  territories,  together  with 
an  annual  pension  of  50,000  florins,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  him  a  sum  in  ready  money,  to 
be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Even  these  articles 
of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mortifying  condition  of  his  remain- 
ing the  emperor's  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life."1  At  first,  an 
article  had  been  inserted,  pledging  the  elector  to  approve  and  sub- 
mit to  whatever  the  emperor  or  the  council  of  Trent  should  ordain 
touching  religion.  But  this  article  the  elector  resolutely  refused 
to  subscribe,  unshaken  even  by  the  fear  of  death.  "  I  am  deter- 
mined," said  he,  "  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  confession  delivered 
at  Augsburg  by  my  father,  myself,  and  other  princes,  and  rather 
to  lose  my  dignity,  my  territories,  nay,  even  my  life,  than  suffer 
myself  to  be  separated  from  the  Word  of  God."  The  emperor,  who 
could  not  help  admiring  this  intrepid  constancy,  consented  to  the 
withdrawment  of  the  obnoxious  article,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
erased  it  with  his  own  hand.2  Three  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
capitulation,  the  elector's  brother  and  children  departed  from  Wit- 
tenberg, and  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  emperor's  garrison  entered 
the  town. 

On  the  same  day  Sibylla,  attended  by  her  eldest  son,  by  Ernest, 
her  brother-in  law,  and  by  his  wife  Katharine,3  went  to  the  tent  of 
the  emperor,  to  implore  his  clemency  in  behalf  of  the  elector.  Im- 
mediately upon  her  entering  the  tent,  she  threw  herself  at  the 
emperor's  feet,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  besought  him  to  set  at  liberty 
her  husband.  Acting  under  the  impulse  of  his  better  feelings, 
Charles  instantly  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  paid  her  every 

1  Robertson's  diaries  P.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371,  372. 

-  De  Thou,  torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  p.  350.     Shoberl's  House  of  Saxony,  p.  95. 

3  According  to  Seldan  (p.  429),  "she  was  attended  by  her  son  and  brother-in-law;"  ac- 
cording to  De  Thou  (torn.  i.  liv.  iv.  pp.  350,  351),  "  by  her  children  and  Katharine,  the 
wife  of  Ernest."  But  De  Thou  has  previously  stated,  that  two  days  before  this,  her  chil- 
dren had  left  Wittenberg;  by  which  may  be  meant  the  younger  children.  The  eldest  son 
probably  remained,  and  accompanied  her  on  this  errand. 
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kind  of  honour.  She  renewed  and  enforced  her  request.  The 
emperor,  who  listened  to  her  with  unaffected  benignity,  answered, 
that  on  her  account  he  had  revoked  the  sentence  of  death  which  the 
elector  had  merited ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  execute  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  which  were  so  reasonable;  that  the  present  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs  did  not  yet  permit  him  to  grant  her  the  favour  she 
sought,  but  that  it  would  be  permitted  her,  if  she  chose,  to  follow 
her  captive  husband.  He,  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  elector  leave 
to  go  into  the  town  of  Wittenberg  and  spend  a  whole  week  with 
her  and  their  children.  This  the  elector  did;  and  on  departing 
from  the  town  he  made  considerable  presents  to  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison, his  goodness  of  heart,  as  well  as  his  courage,  rising  superior 
to  adverse  fortune. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  parting  farewell  between  Sibylla 
and  the  elector,  on  the  expiration  of  the  week's  visit,  have  not  been 
recorded.  Brave  and  noble-hearted  both  of  them  were ;  but  they 
were  also  possessed  of  strong  feelings ;  and  from  the  tenderness  of 
their  attachment  towards  each  other,  their  parting  must  have  been 
agonizing.  It  proved  to  be  a  separation  for  years,  and  they  knew 
not  whether  they  would  ever  again  meet  one  another  in  this  world. 

Sibylla  continued  to  receive  from  the  emperor  marks  of  atten- 
tion so  long  as  she  stayed  at  "Wittenberg.  One  day,  on  his  entering 
the  town  about  noon,  he  repaired  directly  to  the  castle  of  Witten- 
berg, where  she  was  residing,  to  pay  her  a  respectful  visit,  and 
again  with  comfortable  words  bade  her  not  be  discouraged.  In 
the  courtesy  with  which  he  treated  her,  he  intended,  as  one  of  his 
biographers  states,1  to  imitate  the  goodness  and  humanity  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  towards  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius  when 
they  became  his  captives,  after  a  signal  victory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Persian  monarch. 

A  few  days  after,  the  electress  left  Wittenberg,  and  took  with 
her  all  her  moveable  property,  all  the  people  being  sensibly  affected 
at  her  departure.  She  probably  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Weimar, 

1  Ulloa,  rUa  Carlo  V.,  lib.  iv.  p.  232. 
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where,  whilst  the  elector  remained  the  emperor's  captive,1  she  and 
the  family  continued  to  reside. 

The  steadfastness  both  of  the  elector  and  of  Sibylla  to  the  Re- 
formed principles,  now  when  they  were  separated,  was  put  to  a  new 
trial  in  the  year  1548,  when  the  celebrated  Interim  Confession  of 
Charles  V.  was  accepted  and  enacted  by  the  states  of  the  empire, 
as  a  temporary  arrangement  for  composing  religious  animosities  in 
Germany,  until  the  decision  of  a  general  council.2  Flattering  pro- 
mises were  held  out  to  lure  them  to  submit  to  that  edict,  but  both 
of  them  steadily  and  perseveringly  rejected  the  tempting  bribe. 
"  I  have  been  so  brought  up  from  my  youth,"  said  the  elector,  "and 
by  the  reading  of  holy  books  have  been  so  confirmed,  that  I  do 
believe  the  doctrine  I  now  hold  to  be  altogether  consonant  to  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  any  error.  Upon  this  very  ground,  my  father,  I  myself, 
and  some  other  princes,  formerly  exhibited  a  confession  of  that 
doctrine  in  writing,  and  referred  it  to  a  lawful  council.  God  hav- 
ing, therefore,  enlightened  me  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Word, 
I  cannot  forsake  the  known  truth,  unless  I  would  purchase  to 
myself  eternal  damnation.  Should  I  admit  of  a  decree  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  many  and  most  important 
points,  I  would  condemn  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  I  have 
hitherto  professed,  and  approve  what  I  know  to  be  erroneous  and 
impious."3  With  the  same  firmness  of  purpose  did  the  electress 
express  herself,  when  urged  to  subscribe  the  edict  by  Charles  and 

1  The  elector  was  not  confined  to  any  one  particular  prison,  but  carried  about  from 
place  to  place  by  the  emperor. 

2  It  was  accepted  and  enacted  by  the  states,  at  their  diet,  held  at  Augsburg,  May  15, 
1548.    The  chief  difference  between  this  Interim  Confession  and  the  commonly  understood 
faith  of  the  Romish  church  is,  that  it  allows  the  celebration  of  the  communion  under 
both  kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  priests.     The  states  which  had  hitherto  observed  the 
statutes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Popish  church  were  required  to  continue  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve them  in  future,  not  changing  them  in  any  respect.     The  other  states  which  had 
admitted  innovations,  were  required  either  to  return  to  the  observance  of  the  statutes  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  or,  at  the  least,  to  conform  themselves  entirely  to  the 
doctrine  arid  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  the  Interim.    And  to  impugn  it — to  teach,  write, 
or  preacli  against  it,  was  strictly  prohibited. — Calvin's  Tracts,  Calvin  Translation  Society 
edition,  vol.  iii.  pp.  190,  191,  &c.  3  Seldan,  book  xx.  p.  462. 
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by  her  relatives.  "I  cannot,"  said  she,  "act  contrary  to  my  judg- 
ment and  conscience.  It  is  my  determination  to  live  and  die  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  alone,  I  believe, 
expresses  the  saving  truths  of  God's  Word.  I  would  rather  be 
poor  and  forsaken  with  God,  than  rich  and  great  without  him." 
Her  sons  followed  her  example.  When  solicited  to  approve  of  the 
Interim,  and  to  promote  its  establishment,  they  refused  with  un- 
hesitating decision,  and  they  allowed  the  Reformed  ministers  within 
their  territories  full  liberty  to  condemn  it  from  their  pulpits,  and 
in  their  writings.  Of  this  the  emperor  complained  to  the  electoi*, 
who  answered,  that  he  would  not  persuade  his  family  to  do  what 
he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  do  himself.1 

Sibylla  had  a  taste  for  reading,  and  in  this  way  she  employed 
much  of  her  time  during  the  period  of  the  elector's  imprisonment. 
The  works  of  Luther,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were  of  a  prac- 
tical and  consolatory  nature,  engaged  her  attention.  But  her 
special  and  cherished  study  was  the  Scriptures,  to  the  reading  of 
which  she  was  now  more  devoted  than  heretofore;  and  from  the 
-  sacred  page  she  derived  her  chief  support  and  consolation.  In  her 
intercourse  with  her  Christian  friends,  she  often  quoted  these 
words  of  Psalm  cxix.,  as  expressive  of  her  own  experience: — "Un- 
less thy  law  had  been  my  delights,  I  should  have  perished  in  mine 
affliction."  Of  all  the  inspired  books,  the  Psalter,  which  has  so 
often  been  the  favourite  of  the  good,  and  which  has  so  often  illu- 
mined the  profoundest  abyss  of  their  affliction,  was  the  one  she 
most  frequently  read  and  pondered.  From  her  unusual  familiarity 
with  its  contents,  she  could  repeat  almost  the  whole  from  memory, 
and  a  passage  could  hardly  be  quoted  from  it  of  which  she  could 
not  tell  the  psalm  and  verse.  "  In  this,"  says  Stoltzen,  her  minis- 
ter, "she  surpassed  myself  and  many  theologians  who  had  long 
studied  the  sacred  volume."  Such  of  the  psalms  as  were  more 
peculiarly  applicable  to  her  condition,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  daily 

'  Seldan,  book  xxi.  p.  4G9.    Stoltzen,  Trostpredigt  iiber  dem.  Abschied  SibUlen,  a.  33. 
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praying  over,  as  the  13th,  25th,  31st,  32d,  42d,  77th,  91st,  121st, 
and  others.1 

To  allay  her  grief  and  fortify  her  mind,  she  also  betook  herself 
to  the  exercises  of  devotion.  In  addition  to  the  devotions  of  the 
closet,  she  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  daily  assembled  in  the  castle 
church  of  "Weimar,  where  they  spent  an  hour  in  united  prayer  in 
behalf  of  the  elector,  and  sung  together  the  Litany,  Collect,  and 
spiritual  hymns.  By  her  orders  the  scholars  met  in  the  castle 
church  three  times  a-week,  and  sung  the  Litany  and  other  com- 
positions, in  which  were  mingled  prayers  for  the  elector's  con- 
tinued steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  for  his  speedy  deliverance 
from  captivity.2 

Painful  as  were  her  forebodings  at  times,  she  never  lost  hope  of 
the  elector's  restoration  to  liberty.  When  favour  from  men  was, 
to  all  appearance,  hopeless,  and  every  way  of  escape  seemed  to  be 
obstructed,  she  would  not,  she  observed,  set  limits  to  the  Divine 
omnipotence,  and  over  against  all  difficulties  and  apparent  impossi- 
bilities, she  set  Psalm  Ixi.,  and  particularly  these  words  in  Psalm 
xci.:  "Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  de- 
liver him:  I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known  my 
name.  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him :  I  will  be 
with  him  in  trouble;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him.  With 
long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him  my  salvation."  She 
encouraged  her  hope,  too,  from  these  words  in  2  Pet.  ii.  9:  "  The 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations;"  and 
from  these  promises  of  the  Saviour,  in  John  xvi.  20,  23:  "  Ye  shall 
be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  he  will  give  it  you."  The  examples  of  the  deliverance  of 
Daniel  from  the  lions'  den,  and  of  the  three  Hebrews  from  the 
fiery  furnace,  as  well  as  other  remarkable  interpositions  of  God 
in  behalf  of  his  servants,  often  baffling  the  calculations  of  their 
enemies,  and  exceeding  their  own  expectations,  still  further  con- 

1  Stoltzen,  Trostpredigt  iiber  dem  Abschied  Sibillen,  ss.  24,  25.  *  Ibid.  s.  25. 
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firmed  her  confidence  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  Him  who  has 
all  the  means  of  protection  and  deliverance  under  his  control.1 

But,  while  continuing  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  liberation  of  the 
elector,  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  in  coming,  she,  at  the  same  time, 
resigned  herself  entirely  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  unre- 
servedly committing  herself,  and  whatever  concerned  her,  into  his 
hands.  She  expressed  it  as  her  desire  to  say  in  sincerity  of  heart. 
"Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done!"  And  should  the  issue,  from  the 
uncertainty  and  changes  of  everything  on  earth,  be  contrary  to  her 
hopes,  she  said,  "  If  I  never  meet  him  again  in  this  world,  I  shall 
yet  meet  him  in  the  other,  in  the  eternal  joys  which  I  certainly 
know  are  abiding  us."2 

During  this  long  separation,  Sibylla  and  the  elector  being  per- 
mitted to  maintain  epistolary  intercourse,  relieved  each  other's  minds 
by  thus  interchanging  mutual  thought  and  feeling.  In  his  letters 
to  her,  whatever  soothing  considerations  the  tenderest  affection  could 
suggest,  were  employed  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  her  wounded 
heart ;  and  these  letters,  as  she  often  testified,  were  greatly  instru- 
mental in  sustaining  her  under  the  pressure  of  affliction.  In  one  of 
them  he  thus  writes : — "I  know  and  am  indeed  certain  of  this,  that 
although  all  my  friends  and  the  whole  world  should  forsake  me, 
yet  my  God  will  not  forsake  me.  The  period  of  my  imprisonment 
may  be  protracted,  but  He  will  not  deprive  me  of  his  presence : 
this  is  my  only  consolation.  Be  not  therefore  afflicted,  for  it  is 
the  will  of  God,  whose  will  we  must  not  strive  against.  It  will  be 
of  no  avail  to  give  way  to  sorrow.  Commend  the  cause  to  God, 
even  as  I  do;  and  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  that  our  affliction 
and  sadness  shall  be  turned  into  joy,  be  afflicted  and  sad.  Be  as- 
siduous in  prayer.  Things,  I  hope,  will  have  a  better  issue  than 
from  present  appearances  we  can  now  comprehend.  I  would  rather 
send  you  better  news ;  but  take  all  for  good,  as  coming  from  the 
hands  of  our  gracious  God."  In  another  letter  to  her  he  writes : 
"My  will  is  in  entire  subordination  to  the  will  .of  my  Lord. 

1  Stoltzen,  Trostpredifft  uber  dem  Abschied  Sibillen,  88.  26,  29.  2  Ibid.  8.  26. 
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Whether  I  be  imprisoned  or  at  liberty,  whether  I  am  living  or 
dead,  I  am  his.  For  his  Son,  our  beloved  Lord  Christ,  has  re- 
deemed vis  by  his  blood;  to  him  I  commend  myself.  The  hairs 
upon  my  head  are  all  numbered ;  none  of  them  shall  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  pleasure.  You  will  not  cease  to  continue  faith- 
ful in  prayer  in  my  behalf;  it  may  be  our  beloved  Lord  God  will 
yet  be  graciously  pleased  to  send  the  means  of  deliverance."  In 
another  letter  to  her,  after  adverting  to  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed  to  forsake,  as  many  others  had  done,  the  truth,  from 
the  promises  held  out  to  him  of  being,  in  that  event,  not  only  re- 
leased, but  restored  to  the  imperial  favour,  and  raised  to  high  hon- 
our, he  adds,  "  I  would  greatly  dishonour  the  beloved  Lord  Christ, 
if  I  denied  him.  He,  therefore,  in  his  great  goodness,  for  the  sake  of 
his  blood  which  he  shed  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  would 
have  me  to  guard  against  this,  and  so  all  will  be  well.  Because  I 
will  not  deny  Christ,  I  am  forsaken  of  the  whole  world."1 

Sibylla's  letters  to  the  elector  breathed  a  kindred  spirit.2  From 
the  tender  thoughts,  the  pure  and  noble  Christian  sentiments  per- 
vading them,  illustrated  by  apt  quotations  from  the  Scriptures 
bearing  upon  his  peculiar  situation — in  the  art  of  making  which 
she  much  excelled — her  letters  were  grateful  and  comforting  to  him 
in  no  common  degree.  In  those  moments  when  dark  melancholy 
invaded  his  soul,  he  found  nothing  more  effectual  in  reviving  his 
spirits,  and  strengthening  his  patience  and  courage,  than  a  recur- 
rence to  these  tokens  of  her  affection.  In  reading  them,  as  he 
often  said  himself,  an  expression  of  gladness  glowed  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  wept  tears  of  joy  and  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
grace  bestowed  upon  her.  At  that  period  even  the  art  of  writing 
was  an  acquirement  by  no  means  universal  among  the  German 
ladies ;  and  from  the  relief  she  found  in  opening  her  heart  to  her 

1  Stoltzen,  Trostpredigt  uber  der  Leich  des  Fursten,  JoJuins  Fredrichen,  ss.  77-80. 

2  Stoltzen,  who  had  read  several  of  her  letters  written  at  this  period,  wliile  thus  eulo- 
gizing them  in  his  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  makes  no  ecctracts ;  nor 
have  we  met  with  any  of  her  letters  elsewhere.     Some  of  them  may  still  exist  among  the 
family  records  in  the  depositories  at  Weimar. 
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husband  by  letters,  she  frequently  expressed  herself   grateful  to 
Providence  that  she  had  been  taught  to  write. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  elector's  imprisonment,  Sibylla 
laid  aside  princely  ornament  and  attire,  and  wore  only  black 
mourning  apparel,  as  if  she  had  been  a  widow.1  From  the  disin- 
terestedness of  her  affection,  she  was  more  concerned  about  his 
happiness  than  her  own,  and  for  it  would  gladly  have  sacrificed 
even  her  life.  "  T  would  depart  from  this  world  with  joy,"  she 
often  said,  "  if  I  could  only  see  him  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to 
his  own  country."2  What  had  befallen  her  had  indeed  contributed 
greatly  to  loosen  her  heart  from  the  world ;  and  on  different  occa- 
sions she  said  to  some  of  her  friends,  that  were  it  left  to  her  own 
choice  she  would  choose  rather  to  die  than  to  live  in  this  world 
of  calamity  and  sorrow,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ  which  is  far  better 

Her  hopes  and  prayers  as  to  the  elector's  deliverance  were  at 
last  fulfilled  and  answered.  Charles  V.,  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  against  the  Protestantism  and  liberties  of  Germany, 
and  being  extremely  desirous,  when  in  1552  he  anew  meditated 
war  against  the  King  of  France,  to  recover  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  Protestant  German  princes,  who  might  effectually 
aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  restored  the  elector  to  liberty,  in  August 
that  year,  after  having  subjected  him  to  captivity  for  more  than 
five  years.3  On  receiving  the  happy  intelligence,  Sibylla  proceeded 
so  far  as  Coburg  to  meet  him  on  his  way  to  the  castle  of  "Weimar. 
Her  feelings  of  joy  on  the  occasion  overpowered  her,  and  she  fainted 
away  at  the  first  interview.  As  the  elector,  accompanied  by  her, 
approached  Weimar,  he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  loyalty  by 
a  large  procession,  in  which  were  school  boys  and  girls  with  their 
flowing  hair,  crowned  with  garlands  of  rue,  and  singing  Te  Deum; 
and  on  reaching  the  town  he  was  received  by  all  the  inhabitants 
v/ith  every  demonstration  of  honour  affection,  and  joy.4  Upon 

1  Stoltzen.  z  De  Thou,  torn.  ii.  liv.  xiii.  p.  224. 

*  Robertson's  CharUt  V.,  TO!  iv  p.  83.  4  Shoberl's  House  of  Saxony. 
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their  reaching  the  castle  of  Weimar,  one  of  the  first  exercises  in 
which  Hid  elector,  with  Sibylla  and  their  children,  engaged,  was  to 
cast  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  devoutly  to  offer  up  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  his  merciful  interposition  in  having  released  him,  and  re- 
stored him  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  and 
the  prayers  of  many  Christian  friends.  He  was  now  reduced  in  dig- 
nity and  wealth.  The  emperor  had  stripped  him  of  the  electorate, 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  the  elector's  cousin,  Duke  Maurice, 
of  the  Albertine  line.  He  had  also  deprived  him  of  a  large  part  of 
his  territories,  reserving  to  him  only  Gotha  and  Weimar,  through 
the  mediation  of  some  of  his  friends.  But  shorn  as  the  elector  was 
of  his  honours  and  possessions,  neither  he  nor  Sibylla  permitted 
the  consideration  of  this  to  cool  their  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Pro- 
vidence. It  had  never  been  her  ambition  to  shine  in  the  world; 
nor  was  it  thirst  for  military  glory,  but  zeal  for  the  Eeformed  re- 
ligion, which  had  impelled  him  to  take  up  arms  against  the  emperor. 
Neither  of  them,  therefore,  in  their  fallen  condition,  experienced 
the  bitterness  commonly  felt  by  more  aspiring  spirits  at  humbled 
pride  and  darkened  prospects ;  and  it  was  their  desire  to  spend 
their  remaining  days  upon  earth  in  contentment,  undisturbed  by 
complaints  or  even  by  repining  thoughts. 

So  much  had  the  mental  anxiety,  suffered  by  Sibylla  during  the 
period  of  the  elector's  imprisonment,  eafeebled  her  constitution, 
that  after  his  return,  her  strength  and  bodily  frame  continued  to 
waste  away.  This  strongly  impressed  upon  her  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  the  time  of  her  departure  from  the  world  was  not  far 
distant.  For  this  event  she  was  daily  preparing  herself ;  and  when 
seized  with  her  fatal  sickness  she  contemplated  her  approaching 
death  not  only  with  a  resigned,  but  with  a  peaceful  spirit.  "  Under 
her  last  illness,"  says  Stoltzen,  "  though  her  sufferings  were  some- 
what severe,  she  betrayed  no  impatience,  but  evinced  a  cordial 
longing  and  yearning  for  God's  help.  .  .  -.  While  she  was 
waiting  for  His  succour,  calling  upon  Him,  saying,  Ah !  Lord  wilt 
thou  not  come  near;  while  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  looked 
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up  to  heaven,  and  received  comfort  from  us  out  of  God's  Word 
with  eagerness,  as  she  had  done  at  all  times,  He  at  length  heard 
her  and  our  prayers.  Just  when  we  were  holding  forth  to  her  the 
consolatory  words  of  John — '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  life' — and  commending  her  soul  into 
the  hands  of  a  gracious  God,  to  which  she  added  her  amen,  He 
took  her  away  so  gently  and  tranquilly,  that  she  seemed  like  a 
candle  going  out  in  the  socket." l  She  died  at  Weimar,  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1554,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age.2 

On  the  22d  of  that  month,  the  day  after  her  decease,  Stoltzen 
preached,  in  the  castle  church  at  Weimar,  a  consolatory  sermon  on 
"the  death  of  the  Christian,"  from  1  Kings  xxii.  43,  50,  "And  Je- 
hoshaphat  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father :  he  turned  not 
aside  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
And  Jehoshaphat  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  with  his 
fathers  in  the  city 'of  David  his  father."  In  this  sermon  he  paid  u 
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merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  princess,  whose 

virtues  lie  held  forth  as  a  pattern  to  the  living.     She  was  interred 

'  Stoltzen,  s.  32.  2  Seldan>  p  596_ 
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before  the  high  altar,  in  the  parish  church  of  Weimar,1  on  the  23d  of 
February  5  and  on  that  occasion  Stoltzen  delivered  a  funeral  sermon 
in  that  church  to  a  numerous  auditory,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  from  1  Cor.  xv.  42,  43, — "It  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion, it  is  raised  in  incorruption :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised 
in  glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power;"  and  from 
1  Thes.  iv.  14,  "For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

The  elector  did  not  long  survive  his  beloved  and  affectionate 
consort ;  and,  like  her,  he  was  taken  away  when  only  a  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  tall  stature, 
corpulent,  and  of  great  personal  strength.2  But  his  constitution, 
probably  as  the  effect  of  his  protracted  captivity,  had  become  im- 
paired, and  as  he  took  farewell  of  Sibylla  on  her  dying  bed,  he 
felt  upon  himself  the  hand  of  death.  In  giving  directions  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  her  tomb,  he  said  to  his  secretary, 
"Tell  the  masons  to  reserve  a  place  for  me  beside  my  wife,  for  I 
shall  soon  follow  her,  and  I  wish  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with 
her."  His  presentiments  were  speedily  fulfilled,  for  he  died  on  the 
3d  of  March  following,  only  eleven  days  after  her  death,  in  the  51st 
year  of  his  age.3  In  anticipating  the  solemn  change,  his  mind  was 
calm  and  peaceful,  sustained  and  raised  above  the  dread  of  dis- 
solution by  Christian  faith  and  hope.  The  day  before  his  death  he 
made  confession  of  his  faith,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  Stoltzen,  to  whom  he  said,  "I  know,  blessed  be  God,  that 
whether  I  live,  I  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether  I  die,  I  die  unto 
the  Lord — living  or  dying  I  am  the  Lord's."  With  ardent  affection 
he  commanded  his  sons,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  faithfully  and 
constantly  to  cleave  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  his  last  action  was  to 

1  Shoberl'a  House  of  Saxony,  p.  96. 

2  "The  lank  Spanish  soldiers  of  Charles  V.,"  says  Shoberl,   "looked  upon  him  as  a 
giant,  and  asserted  that  each  of  his  boots  would  hold  a  man.     This  was  certainly  an  ex- 
aggeration, yet  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  relics,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  collections  of  curiosities  at  Gotha  and  Munich,  assure  us  that  they 
are  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  child  five  years  old." — House  of  Saxony,  p.  97. 

3  Seldan,  p.  59(5.     He  was  born  at  Torgau,  June  30,  1503. 
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commend  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  a  faithful  and  gracious  God. 
On  the  Sabbath  following,  a  consolatory  sermon  was  preached  over 
his  corpse,  in  the  castle  church  of  Weimar,  by  Stoltzen,  from  John 
vi.,  in  which  the  character  of  the  elector  was  described  at  some 
length  by  the  preacher  ;l  and  according  to  his  request  he  was  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  wife. 

Sibylla  had  to  the  elector  four  sons,  three  of  whom  survived 
her,  first,  John  Frederick  of  Gotha,  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
house  of  that  name.  He  was  born  January  8,  1529.  Having,  in 
counsel  with  William  von  Grumbach,  a  Franconian  nobleman  of  a 
turbulent  and  reckless  character,  projected  the  recovery  of  the 
honours  and  possessions  of  which  his  father  had  been  deprived,  he 
was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1566.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  committed  to  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  in  the  close  of  that  year,  besieged  Gotha, 
which  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  April  13,  1567,  and,  among  others, 
took  John  Frederick  prisoner,  carried  him  to  Vienna,  thence  to 
Posonium,  and  from  that  to  Neustadt,  in  Austria,  where  he  died, 
May  9,  1595j  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-eight  years.  Sibylla's 
second  son,  John  Ernest,  was  born  January  6,  1534,  and  died 
February  19.  1553.  Her  third  son,  William  of  Saxe- Weimar,  was 
lx>rn  March  11,  1530,  and  succeeded  his  brother  John  Ernest,  in 
1554.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne, 
he  became  a  competitor  for  her  hand,  but,  being  repulsed  like 
many  others  by  the  maiden  queen,  he  married  Dorothea  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  palatine.  He  died  March  2, 
1572,  aged  forty-three.  Sibylla's  fourth  and  youngest  son,  John 
Frederick  III.,  was  born  January  16,  1538,  and  died  unmarried, 
October  31,  1565,  aged  twenty-five.5 

1  The  sermon  was  printed  at  the  time,  at  Jena,  along  with  the  two  sermons  already 
referred  to.  preached  oil  the  occasion  of  Sibylla's  death. 

1  Choberls  Iloate  of  Saxony,  pp.  139-144,  153.    Anderson's  Royal  Gmealogut. 
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f 

)OE  a  detailed  biography  of  this  princess  materials  do 
not  exist.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  her  history  re- 
main; but  these  illustrate  her  Christian  resolution, 
intrepidity,  patriotism,  and  sympathy  for  the  perse- 
cuted, and  serve  to  establish  her  title  to  the  surname 
of  the  "  Heroic,"  with  which  she  was  honoured  by  her  contem- 
poraries. 

Katharine  was  the  third  daughter  of  William  VII.,  Count  of 
Henneberg,  a  German  principality  situated  in  Franconia,  by  his 
wife  Anastalia,  daughter  of  Albert,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.1  Both 
her  father  and  her  mother's  family,  but  especially  the  former,  were 
remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  Popery.  Her  father  gave  nume- 
rous proofs  of  his  Popish  credulity  and  zeal.  In  1515  he  purchased 
1  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogift,  table  cccxviij. 
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at  great  expense  a  share  of  the  merits  of  the  Benedictines.  He 
obtained  from  Leo  X.,  who,  of  course,  did  not  make  a  free  gift  of  the 
blessings,  indulgences  for  100,000  years,  besides  twenty-four  plen- 
ary pardons.  And  he  devoted  three  of  his  sons  to  the  church.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
such  was  his  hostility  to  the  new  system,  and  his  determination 
to  uphold  the  old  within  his  principality,  that  he  issued  decrees 
against  whoever  of  his  subjects  should  dare  to  dispute  the  Papal 
authority  or  contest  the  Popish  doctrines.  But  at  length  he  parti- 
cipated in  the  surrounding  illumination,  and  joined  in  the  general 
revolt  from  Popish  domination — a  change  in  his  sentiments  and 
conduct  to  be  attributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  per- 
suasion and  example  of  two  of  his  sons — the  eldest,  George  Ernest, 
and  Poppo — who,  as  we  have  seen  before,1  had  become  converts  to 
the  Reformed  faith.  In  1544,  when  at  the  venerable  age  of  sixty- 
five,  he  introduced  the  new  doctrines  into  his  dominions ;  and  he 
continued  to  maintain  them  to  his  death  with  the  utmost  con- 
stancy. "When,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  evangelical  confederacy, 
Charles  V.  had  published  the  edict  of  the  Interim,  William,  un- 
moved by  the  threatened  wrath  of  the  emperor,  for  which  the 
Reformers  were  trembling,  magnanimously  refused  to  submit  to 
the  edict,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  respectful  but  decided  letter, 
explaining  the  reasons  of  his  nonconformity,  and  breathing  the 
noble  sentiments  of  a  Christian  martyr.  He  died  January  14,  1559, 
having  nearly  completed  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.2 

Katharine  was  born,  January  5,  1509,  probably  at  the  castle  of 
Schleusingen,  the  family  residence  of  her  parents.  As  might  be  pre- 
sumed, from  what  has  been  just  now  said  of  her  father,  she  was 
strictly  educated  in  the  old  religion ;  and  the  agitation  created  by 
Luther,  who  first  raised  his  voice  against  the  traffic  of  indulgences, 
when  she  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  increased  the  pains  taken  to 
do  all  that  education  could  do  to  render  her  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  permanent  and  invincible. 

'  See  p.  140.  2  ^eck.  Hist.  Lvth.,  lib.  iii.  sec.  ex.  pp.  456-458. 
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She  was  early  married  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Schwartzburg,  a 
principality  of  Germany,  near  its  centre.  This  principality  consists 
of  two  considerable  portions,  detached  from  each  other — the  one 
called  the  Upper  county,  and  the  other  called  the  Lower  county, 
which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  former.  The  Upper  county 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Prussian  territory  and  the  Saxon  duchies.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  rivers  Gera,  Saale,  Ilm,  and  Schwarze.  The  Lower  county  is. 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  territories,  but  on  the  south- 
west it  borders  on  Gotha,  and  on  the  south-east  on  Weimar. 
Henry  being  the  son  of  a  younger  son  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 
Schwartzburg,  and  his  father's  eldest  brother  having  lineal  descend- 
ants, he  could  inherit  only  a  portion  of  these  tracts  of  country.1  But 
whatever  territories  he  possessed  he  introduced  into  them  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  to  which  he  had  become  an  adherent.  Katharine, 
notwithstanding  her  father's  zealous  endeavours  to  preserve  her 
from  heretical  contamination,  followed  the  example  of  her  husband, 
and  co-operated  with  him  in  promoting  among  his  people  the  Re- 
formed faith. 

Katharine  and  Henry's  union  was  not  of  long  duration.  She 
was  only  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age  when  he  left  her  a 
widow,  having  died  July  12,  1538.  He  was  ten  years  her  senior, 
having  been  born  March  23,  1499. 

After  his  death,  she  continued  actively  and  steadfastly  to  ad- 
vance among  her  people  the  good  work  he  had  so  auspiciously 
begun.  She  abolished  monachism,  and  adopted  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  system  of  education  in  schools  and  colleges.  At 
the  very  time  when  her  father  was  yet  loud  in  condemning,  and 
active  in  opposing  by  force  the  Reformation,  as  being  hostile  to 
religion  and  civil  government,  she  was  securing  its  universal  pre- 
valence in  the  territories  over  which  she  presided. 

Nor  was  she  indifferent  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  her  people. 
To  advance  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  secure  their  rights 

1  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  cccxxxv. 
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and  privileges,  to  administer  justice  impartially,  were  the  objects 
at  which  she  aimed  ;  and  to  a  large  extent  these  objects  were 
realized  The  following  anecdote  concerning  her,  derived  from  au- 
thentic sources,1  bears  honourable  testimony  to  her  magnanimous 
and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  safety  and  rights  of  her  subjects  : — 

When  Charles  V.,  in  the  year  1547,  after  the  battle  of  Miihl- 
berg,  was  passing  through  Thuringia,  on  his  way  to  Franconia  and 
Schwabia,  Katharine,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  castle  of  Ru- 
dolstadt,  which  stands  in  the  town  of  Rudolstadt,  the  capital  of 
Schwartzburg,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  river  Saale,  on 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  his  troops,  was  alarmed,  as  if  she  had 
been  threatened  with  invasion  by  an  army  of  locusts.  His  troops, 
in  their  marches,  had  often  perpetrated  the  most  dreadful  barbari- 
ties, razing  villages  and  cities,  laying  waste  fields,  plundering  pro- 
perty, wantonly  destroying  human  life,  and  sparing  neither  sex  nor 
age.  Her  alarm,  therefore,  was  too  well  founded ;  and  in  her 
anxiety  she  applied  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  protect  her- 
self and  her  subjects.  As  neither  she  nor  they  had  taken  any  part 
in  the  war  between  him  and  the  Protestant  confederates,  though 
her  sympathies  were  doubtless  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  she  needed 
not  to  ask  indemnity  for  any  offence  committed  by  herself  or  by 
them  against  his  imperial  majesty.  The  emperor,  in  his  letters, 
pledged  his  royal  word  that  a  scrupulous  and  sacred  respect  should 
be  paid  to  life  and  property  by  his  army,  in  their  progress  through 
her  territories ;  while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  allow 
bread,  beer,  and  other  provisions,  to  be  procured  for  equitable  pay- 
ment, from  the  town  of  Eudolstadt,  at  the  Saale  bridge,  for  supply- 
ing the  troops  who  might  pass  that  way.  She  thus,  by  prudent 
foresight,  secured,  so  far  as  royal  letters  pledging  royal  probity 
and  honour  could  secure,  her  own  property  and  that  of  her  sub- 
jects from  dreaded  military  pillage.  But  having,  notwithstanding, 
some  fears  of  the  lawless  violence  of  the  soldiers,  which  the  officers 
might  not  be  able  to  control,  or  at  which  they  might  connive,  she 

1  Schiller,  quoted  by  Ramshorn,  Bd.  ii.  eg.  35-37. 
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adopted  the  precaution  of  breaking  down,  with  all  haste,  the  bridge 
which  was  close  by  the  town,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected  at  a  more 
distant  part  of  the  river,  that  the  too  great  nearness  of  the  soldiers 
to  the  town  might  not  present  a  temptation  to  their  plundering  pro- 
pensities. At  the  same  time  she  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  through  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  pass,  permission 
to  secure  their  most  valuable  property  in  the  castle  of  Rudolstadt. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  general,  accompanied  by  Henry, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Henry's  sons,  upon  approaching  the  town 
of  Eudolstadt,  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  castle  to  Katharine, 
respectfully  to  request  that,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her,  he  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  their  fellow-officers  might  have  the  honour 
to  breakfast  with  her  at  the  castle.  The  names  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  .both  of  whom  had  by  this 
time  earned  for  themselves  a  reputation  of  the  deepest  infamy, 
were  names  that  inspired  universal  terror.  Engaged  from  his 
earliest  years  in  the  barbarous  wai^s  waged  by  the  Emperor  against 
the  Moors,  Alva  had  become  a  hardened  sanguinary  character, 
accustomed  to  inflict  and  to  witness  human  suffering  in  every  form 
with  remorseless  indifference.  Not  less  habituated  had  Henry, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  become  to  the  violation  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity. The  smoking  ruins  of  cities,  devastated  fields,  barbarous  mur- 
ders, were  the  fearful  memorials  left,  wherever  he  passed,  of  his 
desolating  presence.  Both  these  dukes  were  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Protestants,  and  their  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them  vastly  exceeded 
in  ruthless  ferocity  those  perpetrated  upon  ordinary  victims.  It 
may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  that  these  were  not  the  sort  of 
guests  which  Katharine  liked  to  entertain ;  but  a  request  made  in 
such  courteous  terms  by  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  could  not 
safely  be  refused.  "Tell  the  Duke  of  Alva,"  said  she  to  the  mes- 
senger, "that  he  and  the  other  officers  will  be  welcome  to  my  castle; 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  decent  entertainment ;  and  that  what- 
ever my  house  can  supply  shall  be  cordially  given  them  But  at 
the  same  time  remind  them  of  the  letters  of  protection  I  have  re- 
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ceived  from  the  emperor,  and  let  them  know  that  I  expect  them 
strictly  to  observe,  both  towards  myself  and  my  people,  the  plighted 
faith  of  his  imperial  majesty." 

By  and  by  the  glittering  accoutrements  of  the  officers,  the  spark- 
ling of  spears,  the  floating  of  banners  were  seen,  and  the  tramp 
and  neighing  of  war-horses  heard  from  the  castle  of  Eudolstadt. 
Having  arrived  at  the  castle  and  alighted,  the  officers  saluted 
Katharine,  who  gave  them  a  very  friendly  reception,  and  had 
awaiting  them  a  well-furnished  table.  Alva  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Thuringian  ladies  kept  an  exceed- 
ingly good  kitchen,  and  honourably  observed  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. In  this  respect  they  expressed  themselves  unable  to  do 
adequate  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  princess.  But  they  had 
scarcely  sat  down  to  breakfast,  when  she  was  called  out  of  the  hall, 
and  informed  by  a  courier  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  castle  to 
solicit  her  protection,  that  the  Spanish  army,  in  passing  through 
some  villages,  had  used  violence,  and  had  driven  away  the  cattle  of 
the  peasantry.  This  intelligence  at  once  excited  her  resentment,  and 
she  instantly  commanded  all  her  household  servants  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  to  bolt  the  castle  gates.  She  then  went  again  into  the  hall, 
where  the  officers  were  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  and  complained  of 
the  wrong  done  to  herself  and  her  subjects.  "I  am  sorry,"  said  she, 
"to  have  to  complain  that  the  letters  of  protection  with  which  the 
emperor  has  favoured  me,  have  been  scandalously  violated.  Your 
soldiers  have  been  invading  and  carrying  off  the  property  of  my 
peasantry.  Such  conduct  as  this  cannot  surely  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation. My  duty  is  to  take  care  that  they  suffer  no  loss.  And 
I  hope  you  will  support  me  in  seeing  reparation  done  them."  The 
officers  answered  her,  laughing,  that  small  disasters  of  this  sort  were 
among  the  common  occurrences  in  war,  and  unavoidable  in  the 
journeys  of  an  army.  "That  remains  to  be  seen,"  she  answered  in 
a  tone  of  undissembled  indignation,  at  this  arbitrary,  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  attempting  to  settle  so  clear  a  question  of  right  and  wrong 
—"that  remains  to  be  seen.  My  peasantry  must  again  have  their 
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own,  or," — straining  her  voice  to  a  high  pitch  of  threatening, 
resentful  utterance — "princes'  blood  shall  go  for  oxen  blood." 
"With  this  brief  declaration  she  left  the  hall.  She  did  not  stay  to 
remonstrate  with  them,  or  to  endeavour  by  argument  to  sway  them 


Scene  at  Breakfast  in  the  Castle  of  Eud 


to  the  side  of  justice.  Her  blood  was  too  hot  in  her  veins  at  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers,  and  at  the  light  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  officers  for  her  doing  this.  By  her  orders,  her  house- 
holders, who  were  now  armed,  within  a  few  minutes  entered  the 
breakfast  hall,  and  took  their  position,  yet  with  much  deference, 
behind  the  chairs  of  the  guests.  At  the  entrance  of  this  warlike 
company,  which  filled  the  room,  the  Duke  of  Alva  changed  colour, 
and  all  the  officers  looked  to  one  another  in  silent  bewilderment. 
There  was  now  no  doubting  the  sincerity  and  determination  of  the 
hostess  in  her  threatening  declaration  uttered  before  leaving  the 
hall ;  and  they  now  saw  that  if  they  persevered  in  vindicating  the 

acts  of  pillage  committed  by  their  soldiers,  there  was  the  prospect 

12 
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of  a  rough  contest    How  then  were,  they  to  act?    Cut  off  from  the 

O  * 

army,  and  surrounded  by  a  superior  number  well  armed,  what 
remained  for  them  but  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  endeavour, 
as  they  best  could,  to  propitiate  the  offended  lady.  Henry,  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  by  bursting  into  loud 
laughter.  Instead  of  becoming  irritated  at  the  menacing  attitude 
assumed  by  Katharine,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  speak  of  the  affair 
with  the  most  perfect  good  humour ;  and,  to  conciliate  her,  he  pro- 
nounced a  high  eulogium  upon  her  maternal  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  her  subjects,  and  upon  her  determined  courage.  He  prayed 
her  to  keep  herself  tranquil,  and  undertook  to  prevail  upon  the 
Duke  of  Alva  to  give  her  full  satisfaction.  Matters  were  speedily 
adjusted.  Alva,  by  the  persuasion  or  recommendation  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  commanded  those  of  the  soldiers  who  had  committed 
the  depredations  complained  of,  to  deliver,  without  delay,  the  de- 
spoiled cattle  to  their  owners,  and  prohibited  any  of  them  from 
further  molesting,  in  any  respect,  the  subjects  of  this  honourable 
-princess.  As  soon  as  she  was  assured  of  the  restoration  of  the 
pillaged  property  to  the  rightful  parties,  she  courteously  thanked 
her  guests,  who,  in  their  turn,  thanked  her  for  the  hospitable  re- 
ception they  had  received,  and  took  leave  of  her  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  respect. 

It  was  doubtless  this  adventure  which  gained  Katharine  the 
surname  of  the  Heroic. 

After  this,  she  entertained  at  her  castle  guests  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  Towards  the  proscribed  Protestants  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  were  hunted  from  place  to  place,  her  sym- 
pathies were  strongly  excited,  and  by  her  protection  many  Pro- 
testant preachers  were  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
They  became  her  guests,  deposited  their  anxieties  and  sufferings 
into  her  bosom,  and  found  in  her  castle  a  safe  and  hospitable 
asylum.  Among  these  was  Caspar  Aquila,  minister  at  Saalfeld, 
who,  m  early  life,  had  attended  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  to  the  Netherlands,  as  chaplain  to  one  of  the  regiments,  and 
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who,  having  refused  to  baptize  there  a  caniion  ball,  was,  by  the 
barbarous  soldiers,  put  into  a  mortar,  in  order  to  be  shot  into  the 
air — a  fate  which  he  happily  escaped,  in  consequence  of  the  powder 
not  exploding.  A  second  time  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life  for  con- 
demning and  warning  the  people  from  the  pulpit  against  the  edict 
of  the  Interim.  This  so  irritated  Charles  against  Aquila,  that  a 
price  of  5000  florins  was  set  upon  his  head.  At  the  intercession 
of  a  friend,  Katharine  allowed  him  to  be  brought  secretly  to  her 
castle,  where  she  kept  him  concealed  for  many  months,  and  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  until  this  storm  having  passed  away, 
he  could  again  venture  abroad.1 

While  she  lived,  Katharine  was  regarded  as  the  benefactress 
and  mother  of  her  people,  and  was  followed  by  their  grateful 
prayers  and  benedictions.  She  died,  universally  respected  and 
beloved,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1567,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  her  government.  Her  mortal 
remains,  attended  by  an  honourable  company,  were  deposited  in 
the  church  at  Rudolstadt.2 

'  Eamshorn,  Bd.  ii.  u.  37.  *  Ibid.  Bd.  ii.  s.  38. 
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LOUISA  JULIANA  OF  NASSAU, 


ELECTRESS    PALATINE.1 


•,^-*. 


,OUISA  JULIANA  OF  NASSAU  was  daughter  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  founder  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  Provinces,  by  his  third 
wife  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  whose  life  has  been 
sketched  in  the  former  series.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  this  marriage,  and  was  born  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1576. 
She  was  named  after  both  her  maternal  grandfather,  Louis,  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  and  her  paternal  grandmother,  Juliana,  Countess  of 
Stolburg,  a  princess  who  had  the  rare  fortune  to  live  to  see  123 
children  who  had  sprung  from  her.7 

1  Onr  authority  in  this  life,  unless  when  otherwise  indicated  by  the  references  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  is  Spanheim's  Memoira  gur  la  Vie  ft  la  Mort  de  Loyse  Juliane  Electrice 
Palatine,  nee  Princesse  d'Orange.  Leyden,  1645,  in  4to. 

*  "The  Countess  Juliana,"  says  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury,  "was,  like  the  mothers 
of  most  great  men,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  age.  She  was  a  genuine, 
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The  infant  years  of  Louisa  Juliana  were  watched  over  with 
peculiar  tenderness,  by  her  amiable,  gentle,  and  affectionate  mother, 
whose  delicate  health  seemed  only  to  endear  to  her  the  more  this 
her  firstborn  child.  Not  a  letter  does  she  write  for  many  months 
after  she  became  a  mother,  in  which  she  does  not  make  allusion,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  this  beloved  object  of  her  solicitude.  In  the 
year  1576,  when  obliged,  on  account  of  her  infirm  state  of  health, 
to  deny  the  prince  the  pleasure  of  her  going  to  meet  him,  she  thus 
writes  to  him  from  Delft: — "As  to  your  daughter,  she  is  vastly 
well.  I  have  inquired  whether  the  passage  of  the  sea  might  be  bad 
for  her — most  people  tell  me  not ;  but  pray,  my  lord,  let  me  know 
what  you  wish  me  to  do  with  her."  Shortly  after,  in  a  letter  to 
her  brother,  the  prince  dauphin,  as  he  was  styled,  she  says,  "I 
have  been  showing  my  little  girl  to  M.  de  la  Beosse,  in  order  that 
he  may  tell  you  all  about  her."  And  in  another  letter  to  the  same 
prince,  in  February,  1577,  she  thus  writes: — "My  health  just  now 
is  tolerable,  but  as  to  my  daughter,  she  takes  such  right  care  to  be 
well  fed,  that  if  she  goes  on  after  this  manner,  she  will  soon  grow 
to  a  development,  which  will  enable  her  to  know  all  she  owes  to 
you,  and  how  she  should  "pay  you  by  gratitude.  She  is  with  me 
here  at  the  prince's  head-quarters."1  To  this  beloved  child,  when 
her  mind  began  to  expand,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  delighted  in  com- 
municating such  elementary  lessons  in  general  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion as  were  adapted  to  the  infant  capacity.  This  Louisa  Ju- 
liana remembered,  after  her  mother  was  taken  from  her  by  death, 
and  the  remembrance  drew  forth  gushing  feelings  of  tenderness. 
When  about  six  years  of  age,  she  lost  this  precious  mother,  who 
died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1582.  Young  as  she  was,  being  a  reflec- 
tive and  intelligent  child,  she  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  she 

though,  historically  speaking,  an  obscure  heroine.  '  She  lived  and  died  almost  unknown,' 
says  a  Dutch  historian,  '  often  in  the  midst  of  groat  griefs  and  trials;  but  he  who  distin- 
guishes the  pious  and  humble,  had  made  of  this  princess  a  heroine  of  her  faith.'  Her 
letters  are  models  of  what  a  Christian  mother  should  write,  and  breathe  ever  the  most 
elevated  sentiments." — Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  &c.,  p.  40. 

1  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury's  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  &c.,  p.  45. 
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had  sustained,  and  her  little  heart  was  almost  ready  to  burst  for 
grief. 

After  her  mother's  death,  her  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  was  desirous  to  have  both  her  and  some  of  her  sisters, 
sent  to  France,  to  be  brought  up  by  him.  About  two  months  sub- 
sequently to  that  event,  namely,  in  July,  1582,  her  father,  in  a 
letter  to  the  duke,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  best  terms,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  let  him  have  Louisa  Juliana.  "As  to  the  journey 
of  my  daughter,"  says  he,  "upon  whom  you  are  pleased  to  bestow 
the  honour  of  a  reception  in  your  house,  for  which  I  can  never 
sufficiently  thank  you,  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  the  moment 
when  those  of  your  household,  whom  you  mention  in  your  letter, 
can  be  at  Calais,  in  order  that  at  that  same  moment  I  may  also 
cause  my  daughter  to  set  out,  she  having  been  in  readiness  for  her 
departure  for  some  days  past."  But  we  find  her  still  with  her 
father  in  Holland,  in  September  following ;  for  in  another  letter  to 
the  duke,  bearing  the  date  of  that  month,  the  prince  thus  writes : — 
"  Your  letters  are  full  of  the  most  agreeable  news  to  me ;  and  as  I 
see  by  them  that  you  are  pleased  to  wish  for  my  little  girl,  I  will 
have  her  put  in  readiness  to  depart  witH  those  who  shall  have  the 
honour  of  placing  her  in  your  hands,  and  in  those  of  madame.  She 
shall,  God  willing,  leave  this  town  [Antwerp],  the  14th  of  this 
month,  in  order  to  reach  Calais  four  days  after,  if  the  wind  be 
favourable.  I  hope,  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  inform  me,  that 
she  shall  find  some  coach  or  litter  wherein  she  can  be  borne.  As 
to  my  other  daughters,  I  have  as  yet  decided  on  nothing,  and  there- 
fore I  entreat  you  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if  as  yet  I  only  send  you 
this  one.  You  need  not,  my  lord,  assure  me  of  the  good  treatment 
she  will  receive,  for  having  the  honour  to  be  your  grandchild,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  order  every  necessary  and  proper  care  to  be 
taken  of  her."  The  prince,  who  was  the  acknowledged  and  reso- 
lute champion  of  the  Kef ormed  faith,  has  been  blamed  for  his 
readiness  to  commit  this  infant  daughter  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  who  was  fervent  even  to  fanaticism  in  his  zeal  in 
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support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  prince  had  no  hesitation  or  scruples  about  consigning  his 
daughter  to  the  guardianship  of  the  duke.  As  the  duke  desired  to 
have  sent  to  him  several  of  his  daughter's  children,  the  prince,  not 
to  offend  him,  sent  the  eldest ;  and  if  she  went  to  her  grandfather 
at  this  time,  she  did  not  remain  long  with  him,  for  she  was  resid- 
ing with  her  father  at  Delft  in  Holland,  at  the  time  of  his  assassi- 
nation, July  10,  1584 ;  nor  had  her  faith  in  the  Reformed  principles, 
in  which  her  parents  and  teachers  had  instructed  her,  been  in  the 
least  shaken  during  her  stay  in  France. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  her  father,  she  was  only 
eight  years  of  age.  The  shock  inflicted  on  her  heart  by  this  be- 
reavement, and  the  anguish  she  felt  as  she  thought  of  herself  and 
her  sisters,  now  reduced  to  orphanage,  we  learn  from  some  letters 
still  extant,  written  by  her  about  this  time.  In  a  letter  to  her 
uncle,  Count  John,  dated  July  26,  1584,  little  more  than  two  weeks 
after  her  father's  death,  she  thus  writes : — 

"Monsieur,  my  uncle, — We  have  suffered  so  great  a  loss,  my  little 
sisters  and  I,  that  we  know  not  to  whom  to  confide  our  grief,  unless 
to  you,  whom  we  supplicate  most  humbly  to  be  to  us  all  a  father 
and  kind  uncle,  in  order  that  we  may  continue  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  faith  in  which,  until  now,  my  lord  our  father  had  us  educated ; 
and  if  God  award  us  this  advantage,  we  shall  be  very  happy.  We 
beseech  you,  sir,  to  take  us  all  under  your  protection,  hereby  most 
humbly  kissing  your  hand,  and  that  of  my  lady  aunt  also.  We 
pray  God  to  keep  you  well,  and  grant  you,  monsieur,  my  uncle,  a  very 
long  and  very  happy  life.  Given  in  my  hand.  Your  most  humble 
and  most  obedient,  "  LOUISE  JULIENNE  of  Nassau  and  Orange. 

"Sir,  we  beg  of  you  to  recommend  us  to  the  good  graces  of  our 
sister  JEmilia."1 

About  the  middle  of  September  this  same  year,  Louisa  was 
visited  with  a  severe  illness,  which  continued  for  a  considerable 

1  .Emilia  L,  who  was  at  Dillenburg  with  her  uncle. — Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Princess  Palatine,  &c.,  p.  76. 
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number  of  weeks.  Her  physicians  had  almost  given  her  up ;  but, 
•watched  over  with  maternal  tenderness  and  care  by  her  step-mother, 
Louise  de  Colligny,  she  gradually  recovered.  After  her  recovery, 
she  wrote  to  her  uncle,  Count  John,  the  following  letter,  dated 
December  19,  1584,  in  which,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  reader  will 
perceive  her  infant  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause : — 

"Monsieur,  my  uncle, — Although  my  lady  mother  tells  me  she 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  sending  you  news  of  us,  yet  I  will  not  so 
forget  my  duty,  as  not  to  write  to  you  so  as  always  to  recall  myself 
to  your  good  graces.  I  beg  of  you,  most  humbly,  monsieur,  my 
uncle,  to  look  upon  us  always  not  only  as  your  nieces,  but  as  your 
most  humble  daughters,  who  will  all  their  lives  owe  you  obedience 
and  homage,  imploring  you,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  allow  us  to  be 
given  over  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  would  desire  us  to 
adopt  another  religion  than  that  in  which  our  late  lord  father,  and 
our  mother  had  instructed  us.  For  this  reason,  sir,  and  because  you 
have  more  authority  therein  than  any  one  else,  we  leave  the  whole 
in  your  hands,  and  having  kissed  them  humbly,  I  pray  God  to 
grant  to  you  health,  and  a  long  and  happy  life.  This  19th  Decem- 
ber, in  the  hand  of  your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  niece, 

"LOUISE  JULIENNE  de  Nassau." 

"In  both"  the  letters  now  quoted,  says  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury, 
"the  serious,  almost  grave  character  of  the  future  countess  palatine 
is  already  evident,  and  to  an  observer's  eye,  the  admirable  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  Frederick  V.  is  more  than  dimly  shadowed  forth 
in  the  infant."1 

Impressed  with  the  hazards  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  formed  against  his  life,  Louisa  Juliana's  fa- 
ther had,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  earnestly  recommended  his 
children  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  entreating  her  to  take 
them  under  her  protection  should  he  leave  them  fatherless.  Eliza- 
beth, in  observance  of  the  dying  recommendations  of  an  admired 
Protestant  ally,  made  arrangements  that  his  children  by  Charlotte 
i  Memoirt  of  the  Print-ess  Palatine,  Princess  of  Bohemia,  pp.  76,  77. 
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de  Bourbon,  who  were  still  infants  and  all  daughters,  should  be 
cared  for  and  brought  up.  These  arrangements  we  learn  from  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon's  brother,  dated  Hampton  Court,  October  17,  1584.  Louisa 
Juliana,  the  eldest,  was  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  her  relative 
Catharine,  Princess  of  Navarre.  The  English  queen  was  herself  to 
bring  up  the  second,  Elizabeth,  who  was  her  godchild.  Katharine 
was  to  be  consigned  to  her  aunt  the  Countess  of  Schwartzburg ; 
Brabantine  to  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  sister  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Montpensier ;  ^Emilia1  to  her  grandmother  the  electress 
palatine ;  and  Flandrine  to  the  abbess  of  the  Paraclit  convent,  in 
Champagne,  who  had  already  taken  her  while  her  father  lived.2 
This  considerate  care  about  these  orphan  children  did  honour  to 
Elizabeth ;  but  from  causes  not  recorded,  these  arrangements  were 
not  carried  into  effect,  and  Louise  de  Colligny,  their  stepmother, 
undertook  the  charge  of  them — a  duty  performed  by  this  amiable 
princess  with  a  conscientiousness  and  kindness  of  heart  which  gained 
her  the  respect  and  affection  of  them  all.3 

Louisa  Juliana,  besides  the  pains  bestowed  upon  her  by  her 
stepmother,  who  had  all  the  polish  of  a  finished  French  educa- 
tion, enjoyed  the  superintendence  of  her  paternal  aunt  the  Countess 
of  Schwartzburg,  who,  like  Louise  de  Colligny,  was  eminent  for 
piety  and  prudence,  though  inferior  to  her  in  accomplishments. 
Under  the  joint  training  of  these  ladies,  who  possessed,  in  striking 
contrast,  each  the  peculiar  qualities  of  their  respective  countries, 
she  acquired  and  blended  in  her  character  the  graceful  manners  of 
the  French  with  the  gravity  of  the  Dutch,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  princesses  of  her  time. 

The  fame  of  her  accomplishments  and  personal  attractions  hav- 
ing extended  beyond  the  limits  of  her  native  country,  her  alliance 
was  eagerly  courted  by  foreign  princes.  Among  her  other  suitors 

1  She  was  called  Emilia  "the  second,"  to  distinguish  her  from  Emilia  "the  first," 
the  daughter  of  Anne  of  Saxony,  who  married  Emmanuel,  the  exiled  Prince  of  Portugal. 

2  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury's  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  &.O.,  p.  73. 

3  See  Ladies  of  the  Reformation,  first  series,  p.  684. 
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was  Frederick  IV.,  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who,  when  a 
minor,  lost  his  father,  Elector  Louis  VI.,  in  the  year  1583,  and 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  Palatinate  in  1592,  upon 
attaining  his  majority.1  His  paternal  uncle,  Prince  John  Casimir, 
administrator  of  the  Palatinate,  during  his  minority,  being  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  probably  first  suggested  to  him  the  match,  because  Louisa 
Juliana  had  been  educated  in  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  because 
she  was  otherwise  in  all  respects  suitable  to  his  dignity  and  grow- 
ing virtue.  Some  princes  of  the  empire  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it,  apprehensive  lest  it  should  involve  him  in  the  war  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  but  his  affections  were  engaged,  and  their  dis- 
suasive reasonings  failed  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Philip 
de  Marnix,  Seigneur  de  Sainte  Aldegonde,  a  courtier  who  could 
equally  wield  the  sword  and  the  pen,  and  who  had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  United  Provinces  in  general,  and  to  the  house  of 
Nassau  in  particular,  was  employed  as  ambassador  in  negotiating 
the  marriage.  From  Frederick's  rank  as  the  representative  of  a 
distinguished  house,  and  from  his  character  as  a  prince  whose 
noble  and  excellent  qualities  promised  to  sustain  the  honourable 
reputation  of  his  ancestors,  the  alliance  was  judged  highly  advan- 
tageous by  Louisa's  friends  and  counsellors.  His  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  all  arrangements  for  the  marriage  were  made  without 
delay.  This  being  done,  having  taken  leave  of  Prince  Maurice,  her 
brother,  at  the  camp  of  Gertrudenberg,  she  was  attended  from  the 
Low  Countries  into  Germany  by  the  Countess  of  Schwartzburg, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Count  of  Nassau,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  counts  and  lords,  to  the  c'astle  of  Dillenburg,  the  residence  of 
Count  John  of  Nassau,  her  uncle.  Thither  the  elector  palatine 
repaired  in  all  haste,  a  little  after,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility, 
and  there  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  the  usual  pomp  and  page- 
antry displayed  at  the  courts  of  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nuptials  of  their  princes,  being  reserved  for  the  home -bringing 
of  the  bride  to  the  castle  of  Heidelberg.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 

1  Frederick  waa  born  March  5, 1574. 
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happy  pair  at  Heidelberg,  the  nuptial  festivities  were  renewed  with 
great  magnificence,  accompanied  with  the  rejoicings  of  all  the  Pala- 
tinate. Louisa's  marriage  took  place  June  13,  1593,  when  she  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  tenderest  affection  existed 
between  her  and  the  elector,  and  for  many  years  she  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  domestic  happiness.  Providence  blessed  her  with  & 
numerous  offspring,  and  her  children  were  uncommonly  engaging — 
the  general  pride  of  the  country  as  well  as  her  own  comfort ;  and 
the  Divine  goodness  profusely  extended  itself  to  her  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives. 

In  her  new  position  as  the  wife  of  the  elector  palatine,  Louisa 
Juliana's  first  and  chief  efforts  were  directed  to  the  introduction  of 
salutary  reforms  into  the  court  of  Heidelberg.  Various  feudal  and 
social  habits  then  prevailed  in  the  court,  by  which  it  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  semi-barbarism.  Among  the  nobility  the  passion  for 
tournaments  had  greatly  cooled;  but  to  hunting,  hawking,  and 
fishing  they  were  still  extremely  addicted,  and  the  evil  was  that 
these  rural  pastimes  were  generally  associated  with  drinking  to 
excess — the  vice  of  all  others  the  most  predominant  at  that  time  in 
Germany.  "  The  Germans,"  says  Schmidt,  "  were  no  less  addicted 
to  drinking  than  hunting.  It  was  by  them  identified  with  the  duties 
of  hospitality,  and  formed  the  bond  of  fellowship.  Impenetrable 
to  reproof,  they  insisted  that  the  practice  was  sanctified  by  the 
example  of  their  forefathers;  nor  had  the  doctrines  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  sufficient  influence  to  correct  its  excesses."1  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Venetian  government  in  a  communica- 
tion sent  through  their  ambassador,  Badoer,  to  the  imperial  diet 
held  at  Augsburg,  state :  "  In  Germany  so  much  is  eaten,  and  so 
much  more  is  drunk,  that  any  German  who  may  show  moderation 
at  ta,ble  can  only  be,  reputed  in  ill-health."2  These  intemperate 
habits  the  electress  laboured  to  banish  from  among  the  courtiers, 
and  in  their  stead  to  establish  habits  of  sobriety,  order,  and  decorum. 

1  Schmidt,  Geschichte  Alleman,  quoted  by  Miss  Benger. 

2  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury's  Memoirs  oftlie  Princess  falatine,  &c.,  p.  116. 
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To  accomplish  this  was  no  easy  task ;  but  her  efforts  were  not  alto- 
gether in  vain,  though  she  failed  in  completely  eradicating  the  epi- 
curean propensities  of  the  nobles,  whose  festivals,  both  public  and 
private,  still  not  unfrequently  closed  with  inebriety. 

To  profane  swearing,  a  vice  not  uncommon  at  that  time  amongst 
the  higher  classes  in  Germany,  as  well  as  amongst  the  higher  classes 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  she  was  not  less  an  enemy  than  to 
intemperance. 

In  improving  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  court,  one 
of  the  remedies  she  found  most  effectual  was  to  award  to  virtue  the 
honour  and  patronage  which  it  merited.  This  induced  in  courtiers 
and  aspirants  to  offices  of  dignity  and  emolument  in  the  court, 
greater  circumspection  over  their  conduct. 

The  retinue  of  the  elector  being  great,  and  the  expenditure  of  his 
establishment  extravagant,  she  introduced  a  system  of  economy,  un- 
necessary offices  being  abolished  and  superfluous  expenses  retrenched. 
These  reforms  she  prudently  effected  only  by  degrees,  to  soften 
the  opposition  likely  to  be  excited  by  too  great  and  rapid  changes. 

Among  her  female  attendants  she  established  the  practice  of 
reading  daily  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  she  had  been  instructed  from  her  youth ;  and  these  were 
the  creed  of  the  Palatinate  church.  She  and  her  ladies,  therefore, 
deemed  it  their  bounden  duty  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  own 
system  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Lutheranism  by  the 
authority  of  inspiration.  But  both  she  and  the  elector  cultivated  a 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  towards  the  Lutherans,  whom  they  were 
desirous  of  harmonizing  and  uniting  with  the  Calvinists — a  mea- 
sure which  they  saw  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  both  against 
the  common  enemy. 

After  she  had  become  engrossed  with  the  cares  and  joys  of  ma- 
ternity, one  of  the  main  objects  of  her  solicitude  was  the  right  up- 
bringing of  her  children.  They  were  amply  provided  with  accom- 
plished teachers  of  Protestant  principles.  But  judging  that  she 
could  not  by  the  substitution  of  teachers  be  discharged  from  her 
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obligation  as  a  mother,  to  train  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  she  personally  instilled  into  their  minds  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  revelation,  and  accustomed  them  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  exercises  of  religion  whether  domestic  or  public.  The 
training  of  her  eldest  and  favourite  son  Frederick,  the  heir  to  his 
father's  authority,  estates,  and  honours,  particularly  engaged  her 
attention.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  of  Popery  and  the  zeal  for 
Protestantism  with  which  she  had  imbued  him,  that  in  a  letter 
written  by  him,  when  only  nine  years  of  age,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England,  his  future  consort,  congratulating  her  upon 
the  deliverance  of  herself,  her  father,  and  the  parliament,  from  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  in  1605,  he  says,  that  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  wicked  conspiracy  proceeded  from  the  direct  agency  of  Anti- 
christ. His  education,  which  commenced  at  the  court  of  Heidel- 
berg under  her  own  eye,  was  completed  at  Sedan.  By  her  recom- 
mendation he  was  early  sent  to  reside  with  her  cousin-german  and 
brother-in-law,  Henry  de  la  Tour,  Viscomte  of  Turenne,  and  Duke 
of  Bouillon,  at  Sedan,  where  he  would  enjoy  the  double  benefit 
of  attending  the  celebrated  Protestant  academy  in  that  place, 
whither  the  flower  of  the  Protestant  youth  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land resorted,  and  of  being  under  the  inspection  of  that  nobleman, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen  and  skilful  generals 
of  his  age,  being  equally  distinguished  for  wisdom  of  counsel  and 
vigour  of  execution.  Here,  too,  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  would 
be  confirmed  in  the  Protestant  faith,  for  the  duke  had  attached 
himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  Huguenots.1  By  sending  him  to  Se- 
dan, the  electress  also  intended  to  remove  him  from  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  by  witnessing  the  gross 
habits,  the  drinking  and  debauchery  of  the  German  nobility,  already 
referred  to.  Being  on  the  mother's  side  of  French  extraction,  and 
having  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  Louise  de  Colligny,  she 
preferred  French  refinement  and  intellectual  cultivation,  to  the 

1  Yet  he  renounced  the  Protestant  interest  in  1621.     He  died  March  25, 1623,  aged 

sixty-six  years. 
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ruder  manners  prevalent  in  Germany,  termed  by  the  German  writers 
simple  and  patriarchal. 

Under  the  opportunities  of  mental  culture  he  enjoyed  at  Sedan, 
Frederick  became  a  prince  of  a  cultivated  mind,  polished  address, 
and  respectable  in  classical  and  general  acquirements.  To  the  study 
of  the  French  language  and  French  literature  he  diligently  applied 
himself,  and  the  French  ideas  he  acquired  had  afterwards  the  effect 
of  giving  to  the  Palatine  court,  when  he  became  elector,  an  elegance 
of  manners  superior  to  that  of  the  other  German  courts.1 

In  sending  her  son  to  reside  with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the  elec- 
tress  had  no  political  object  in  view.  But  the  duke  was  a  politician, 
and  the  attentions  he  paid  to  the  young  prince  proceeded  not  merely 
from  the  ties  of  relationship,  but  from  his  forecasting  calculations 
as  a  statesman.  He  was  already  meditating  schemes  for  weakening 
or  destroying  the  power  of  the  imperious  house  of  Austria;  and 
contemplating,  if  he  had  not  thus  early  destined  Frederick  as  the 
"centre,  the  most  conspicuous  character  in  the  projected  revolution, 
he  not  only  inspired  him  with  a  generous  indignation  at  the  usurpa- 
tions and  tyranny  of  that  house,  but  kindled  his  imagination  with 
ambitious  prospects — never,  alas !  to  be  realized. 

In  1610,  the  electress  suffered  a  severe  trial  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  who  died  on  9th  September  that  year,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  His  long  previous  sufferings  had  familiarized  his 
mind  with  death,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  preparation  for  an- 
other world.  To  provide  for  the  orderly  administration  of  affairs 
within  his  territories  after  his  decease,  he  appointed,  by  his  last 
will  and  testament,  John,  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  a  wise  and  prudent 
prince,  to  be  administrator  of  the  electorate,  during  the  minority 
of  his  eldest  son  and  successor  Prince  Frederick,  who  had  only  at- 
tained the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  elector  was  buried  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  suitable  to  his  dignity  in  the  family  burying- 
place  at  Heidelberg. 

From  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  his  love  of  justice,  his  jea- 
1  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury's  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  &c.,  pp.  115, 119. 
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lousy  for  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and  his  desire  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  subjects,  the  elector  had  acquired  during  his  life  a 
high  measure  of  love  and  respect,  and  his  death  was  very  generally 
lamented,  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by  all  who  knew  him  in 
foreign  countries.  After  his  interment,  ambassadors  from  various 
foreign  courts  arrived  at  Heidelberg  to  convey  to  the  electress  and 
to  the  court  expressions  of  condolence.  France,  in  particular,  testi- 
fied its  affection  towards  the  Palatinate  house,  not  only  by  sending 
an  ambassador  on  this  mission,  but  also  by  the  person  sent,  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  who  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  electress, 
both  from  his  relationship  to  her,  as  being  her  brother-in-law,  and 
from  the  high  place  he  held  in  her  esteem. 

On  this  occasion  Philip  Duplessis  Mornay  wrote  to  her  a  kind 
and  sympathizing  letter,  dated  October  20,  1610.  He  suggests,  for 
her  comfort,  the  consideration  that  her  husband  had  been  removed 
from  this  afflicted  life  to  a  better;  that  there  remained  with  her 
the  dear  pledges  of  their  mutual  affection,  to  whom,  by  this  bereave- 
ment, she  was  so  much  the  more  necessary ;  that  she  had  many 
great  and  virtuous  princes  as  relations  and  allies,  and  many  good 
friends  and  servants  of  all  ranks  who  would  emulously  hasten  at 
her  call  to  succour  her  with  their  kind  offices.  "But,"  adds  he,  "I 
acknowledge,  madame,  that  all  these  means  of  cure  are  inadequate 
for  so  severe  a  wound.  The  consolation  and  the  remedy  are  to  be 
found,  where  your  rare  piety  will  seek  them,  in  God  alone,  who 
relieves  his  people  from  the  calamities  of  this  life  in  his  own  time — 
who  frequently,  by  the  same  stroke,  both  wounds  and  heals  us — 
who  appoints  the  days  of  his  people  for  his  own  glory,  and  the 
afflictions  which  befall  us  for  our  salvation,  causing  them  all  to  co- 
operate both  for  our  temporal  and  eternal  good — and  whose  will 
alone,  therefore,  as  it  is  to  the  Christian  in  the  place  of  all  reason, 
ought  to  be  also  for  his  special  comfort." l 

To  this  letter  the  electress  made  the  following  reply : — "  Mon- 
sieur Duplessis, — You  have  not  waited  till  you  were  informed  of 
1  Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Duplessis  Mornay,  torn.  xi.  p.  123. 
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my  grief  from  myself,  in  order  to  condole  with  me.  This  you 
have  anticipated,  and  you  have  represented  so  naturally  what  is 
allowed  to  a  sorrow  so  well  founded  as  mine,  from  the  great  loss  I 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  my  late  husband,  that  it  renews  the 
tenderness  and  sorrow  which  I  owe  him ;  and  I  live  against  my 
will,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so.  But  yet  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my 
mouth  that  I  may  not  exceed  due  bounds,  and  aggravate  the  bit- 
terness of  my  distress.  It  seemed  as  if  my  trial  would  have  been 
increased  by  a  fresh  load  upon  my  eldest  son,  who  has  been,  as  it 
were,  at  the  point  of  death  with  the  small-pox,  the  eruption  of 
which  was  preceded  by  such  violent  sickness  as  almost  to  take 
away  all  hope  from  his  attendants.  In  this,  my  God  has  shown 
me  what  he  could  still  inflict  upon  me.  I,  indeed,  would  have 
given  all  my  children  for  what  I  have  lost;  but  he  knows  why  it 
hath  pleased  him  to  dispose  of  them  otherwise;  and  this  will  make 
me  endeavour  to  follow  your  holy  admonitions,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  acquiesce  in  his  will.  I  have  not  failed  to  receive  consolation 
in  all  the  respects  you  have  thought  of.  My  sisters,  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Bouillon,  and  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Tremouille,  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  for  them,  were  with  me.  For  a  month  after  my 
bereavement  I  had  the  happiness  of  their  presence,  and  they  have 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  alleviating  my  sorrow.  The  same 
advantage  I  have  derived  from  the  coming  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
my  brother-in-law,  who  has  not  complained  of  a  troublesome  so- 
journ of  some  time  here  for  the  good  of  my  children  and  the  Pala- 
tine estate.  In  both  these  respects,  his  wise  counsels,  added  to 
the  affection  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  will,  I  hope,  be  very  use- 
ful, and  will  bring  me  all  the  satisfaction  permitted  by  the  sadness 
I  experience  from  my  great  loss,  which,  by  distracting,  has  pre- 
vented me  from  gratifying  the  desire  I  have  always  had  of  honour- 
ing you,  and  of  testifying  to  you  that  no  person  can  be  more  than 
I  am,  Monsieur  Duplessis,  your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
"  November  13, 1610."  «  LOUISE  DE  NASSAU.' 

'  Memoires  et  Oorretponda.net  de  Dupletsit  Mornay,  torn.  xi.  p.  132. 
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After  the  death  of  the  elector,  Louisa  Juliana  discharged,  with 
great  ability  and  zeal,  the  varied  duties  of  her  new  position.  In 
all  affairs  of  importance,  John,  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  Palatinate  had  been  committed  by  the  de- 
ceased elector,  had  recourse  to  her  for  advice,  not  merely  from 
deference  to  her  feelings,  but  because  he  knew  her  to  possess  much 
of  the  superior  talents  and  judgment  of  her  father.  The  duke  had 
not  resided  long  at  her  court,  when  an  affection  sprung  up  between 
him  and  her  eldest  daughter,  Louisa  Juliana,  which  issued  in  their 
marriage,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  electress  and  of  the  whole 
Palatinate,  in  which  the  duke,  by  his  wise  and  upright  conduct,  had 
become  greatly  beloved;  and  the  princess  gave  proof  that,  if  she 
could  not  aspire  to  the  talents  of  her  mother,  she  inherited  her 
virtues  as  well  as  her  name. 

The  electress  now  redoubled  her  solicitude  and  efforts  in  pro- 
moting the  intellectual  and  religious  culture  of  her  children,  and 
especially  of  her  eldest  son  Frederick,  who,  in  course  of  time,  if 
spared,  would  personally  assume  his  father's  authority.  To  com- 
plete his  education,  so  auspiciously  begun,  she  again  sent  him  to 
Sedan,  where  she  believed,  now  that  his  mind  was  considerably  ex- 
panded, he  would  profit  more  than  before,  both  in  the  academy 
and  in  the  society  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon.  He  had,  indeed, 
afterwards  to  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
his  mother  had  directed  his  early  education.  The  only  thing 
in  it  he  afterwards  regretted  as  a  defect,  was  that  he  had  not 
from  his  youth  been  habituated  to  serve  in  a  camp,  whereby  he 
might  have  been  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  inured  to  hardships, 
and  rendered  more  competent  to  direct  a  campaign.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  ever  have  acquired,  by  any  process  of 
training,  what  was  not  natural  to  him — those  commanding  military 
and  political  attributes — that  energy  of  will,  that  indomitable  de- 
termination, that  daring  intrepidity,  that  inexhaustible  power  of 
invention,  that  comprehensiveness  of  mental  grasp — which  his  sub- 
sequent difficult  circumstances  demanded,  and  which  alone  would 
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have  carried  him  safely  through  no  common  hazards,  and  ultimately 
made  his  cause  triumphant.  Yet  Frederick  was  respectable  in  point 
of  talent  and  acquirement,  and  possessed  of  many  princely  qualities 
fitted  to  adorn  a  throne  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people 
in  ordinary  times ;  he  was  amiable  and  generous  in  his  dispositions, 
susceptible  of  right  impressions,  open  and  affable  in  his  manners. 

AH  this  was  very  gratifying  to  his  mother;  and  to  crown  her  wishes 
for  his  happiness,  she  had  only  to  obtain  for  him  an  honourable  and 
happy  marriage.  In  this  respect  her  desires  were  fulfilled  and  her 
expectations  more  than  realized.  Overtures  of  a  matrimonial  union 
between  him  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  James  I., 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  made,  Count  Philip 
de  Hanau  and  Monsieur  de  Plessen,  an  old  minister  of  the  court 
palatine,  were  despatched  to  England  to  negotiate  the  marriage. 
Frederick  being  a  Protestant,  the  son  of  a  tried  Protestant  family, 
and  the  descendant  on  the  mother's  side  of  the  illustrious  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  proposed  alliance  was  highly  popular  among 
the  English  people.  It  was  acceptable,  too,  to  King  James,  who  was 
satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  the  Palatine  house,  which,  though  not 
royal,  had  at  different  times  been  allied  to  royal  families ;  but  in 
favouring  the  match,  he  appears  to  have  been  governed  rather  by 
political  motives  than  religious  considerations.  By  this  concession 
to  the  Protestant  feelings  of  his  subjects,  he  hoped  the  parliament 
would  be  the  more  disposed  to  vote  him  a  supply  of  money ;  and 
from  an  alliance  with  Maurice  of  Nassau,  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  securing  an  ascendancy  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Queen  Anne,  Elizabeth's  mother,  on  the  contrary,  contemplated  the 
proposed  marriage  as  degrading  to  her  daughter,  for  whom  she  con- 
sidered none  a  suitable  match  save  the  wearer  or  heir  of  a  regal 
crown.  To  dissuade  her  from  it,  appealing  to  her  pride,  she  asked 
her  how  she  would  like  to  be  called  Goody  Palsgrave.  Elizabeth, 
though  not  without  ambition  and  the  love  of  splendour,  yet  being 
warmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  interest,  promptly  replied,  "I 
would  rather  espouse  a  Protestant  count  than  a  Catholic  emperor." 
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Frederick  having  been  permitted  to  visit  the  court  of  the  British 
sovereign,  in  prosecution  of  this  matrimonial  project,  left  Heidel- 
berg and  embarked  for  England  on  the  16th  of  October,  1612,  with  a 
retinue  of  more  than  400  persons,  including  nobles,  barons,  knights, 
gentlemen,  and  menial  attendants.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  English 
court  he  at  once  made  a  favourable  impression  on  Elizabeth,  and  as 
she  was  beautiful,  sprightly,  dignified,  intelligent,  accomplished,  she 
gained  upon  the  heart  of  the  prince  palatine.  They  delighted  in 
each  other's  company,  and  the  more  they  knew  each  other  the  greater 
were  their  mutual  esteem  and  affection.  But  their  marriage  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
young  prince  of  high  promise,  on  November  6,  which  suddenly 
plunged  the  court  of  Great  Britain  into  mourning.  Their  betroth- 
ment  took  place  December  27,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Whitehall  on  the  14th  of  February,  1613.  After  the  nuptial  vows 
were  administered,  which  were  the  same  to  both,  each  being  pledged 
to  love  the  other,  obedience  not  being  mentioned,  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This 
was  followed  by  a  sermon  preached  from  Psalm  cxxviii.  3,  by  Dr. 
John  King,  Bishop  of  London.1  At  the  nuptial  feast  the  chief  no- 
bility of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  assembled,  and  the 
only  one  present  who  felt  dissatisfied  was  Queen  Anne,  who  neither 
then  nor  ever  after  was  reconciled  to  this  match  for  her  daugh- 
ter, whom,  in  her  spleen,  she  addressed  by  the  appellation  of  Goody 
Palsgrave.2  As  was  common  at  the  nuptials  of  the  great  at  that 
time,  the  mirth  and  gayety  were  expressed  or  promoted  by  fire- 
works, naval  fights,  races,  comedies^  interludes ;  and  by  the  orders 
of  the  king  there  were  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  public  rejoicing  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  rest  of  the  winter  having  been  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 

1  Some  curious  extracts  are  made  from  this  wedding  sermon  in  Notes  and  Queries,  vol. 
ii.  p.  213. 

z  So  far  did  she  carry  her  displeasure  against  her  daughter,  on  account  of  this  marriage, 
that,  in  her  last  will,  she  bequeathed  no  part  of  her  property  to  her. 
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the  chase,  and  the  visiting  of  the  royal  residences  and  the  English 
universities,  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  took  their  departure  in  the 
spring  for  Heidelberg.  They  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  Maurice, 
Frederick's  mother's  brother,  and  the  States  paid  them  every  hon- 
our ;  and  their  journey  through  Holland  and  the  parts  of  Germany 
which  they  required  to  pass  before  reaching  Heidelberg  was  like  a 
triumphal  procession.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  castle  of  Heidel- 
berg, their  intended  future  residence,  they  found  the  entrance 
adorned  by  an  artificial  arch,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  many  they 
had  seen  erected  to  their  honour  in  course  of  their  journey.  They 
passed  through  this  arch  in  carriages  to  the  court,  from  whence 


Court  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg. 

having  alighted,  they  walked  to  the  portal,  Elizabeth  leaning  on  Fre- 
derick's arm.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  electress,  Louisa  Juliana, 
h  a  train  of  twelve  princesses  and  many  noble  ladies,  forming  in 
the  vestibule  a  line  on  each  side,  according  to  their  respective  ages, 
the  electress  being  the  first.  But  "  the  impulse  of  her  feelings 
was  too  strong  for  etiquette,  and  she  rushed  to  receive  Elizabeth 
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with  every  demonstration  of  maternal  affection.  The  meeting  of 
the  mother  and  daughter-in-law  was  affecting — each  clasped  the 
other  to  her  bosom,  shedding  tears  of  joy."1 

The  nuptial  festivities  being  concluded,  Frederick  assumed  in 
his  own  person  the  government  of  the  Palatinate,  which  now  formed 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  German  states.  From  his  father 
he  derived,  among  other  dignities,  that  of  being  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Protestant  union — a  confederacy  of  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  princes,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by  his  father, 
Frederick  IV.,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.2  When 
his  father  held  the  distinction  of  head  of  this  union,  it  involved 
little  or  no  danger :  in  the  altered  state  of  Europe  it  was  a  distinc- 
tion exposing  to  great  peril  and  requiring  great  talents.  Frederick 
was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause,  but  independently 
of  his  being  young  and  inexperienced,  he  did  not,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  possess  those  great  qualities  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  demanded  in  whoever  undertook  to  vindicate  the  liberties 
of  Protestant  Germany. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  Frederick,  the  electress-dowager  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  and  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  on  the  lands  settled  upon  her  for  dowry.  Her 

1  Miss  Benger. 

2  Observing  the  advantages  which  the  unfortunate  schism  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  gave  to  the  house  of  Austria  against  the  Protestants  and  liberties  of  Germany, 
Frederick  IV.,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  became  extremely  anxious  for  a  general  union 
among  Protestants.     As  he  professed  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  this  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Lutheran  chiefs,  many  of  whom  continued  aloof,  particularly  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg and  of  Saxony,  and  even  Philip  Louis,  count  palatine,  head  of  the  collateral 
branch  of  Neuburg.     But  he,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  minor 
princes  and  states,  in  a  confederacy  at  Heilbronn,  January  16, 1594.     These  princes  were, 
John,  Count  Palatine  of  Deux  Fonts;  Ernest  Frederick,  of  Baden-Durlach;  George  Frede- 
rick, of  Brandenburg- Anspach;  Joachim  Ernest,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
administrator  of  Magdeburg;  and  Frederick,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.    They  were  soon  de- 
serted by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg;  but  his  loss  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  accession 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  John,  Count 
of  Nassau.     Upon  the  death  of  John  George,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  they  were  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  his  son,  John  Frederick,  and  were  encouraged  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France.     On  February  12,  1603,  the  united  princes  formed  the  celebrated  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  of  Heidelberg;  and  in  1G09  it  was  joined  by  several  imperial  towns. — 
Coxa's  History  oftlie  House  of  Austria,  vol.  i.  pp.  609-671,  678. 
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son  Frederick,  and  still  more,  her  daughter-in-law  Elizabeth, 
strongly  pressed  upon  her  the  relinquishment  of  this  idea,  but  in 
vain.  It  is  perhaps  attributing  to  her  greater  penetration  into  the 
future  than  she  actually  possessed,  to  suppose  with  some  that  what 
mainly  induced  her  to  form  this  resolution  was  a  foresight  of  the 
disasters  impending  over  her  beloved  house,  and  of  the  rejection  of 
her  counsels  by  which  they  might  have  been  averted.  Her  chief 
motive,  probably,  was  a  desire  to  enjoy  during  the  remainder  of  her 
earthly  existence,  a  peaceful  privacy,  unencumbered  by  etiquette 
and  the  restraints  of  court  life,  such  as  kings  and  emperors  have 
often  longed  for,  and  the  sweets  of  which  they  have  preferred  to 
crowns  and  sceptres. 

The  retreat  she  had  selected  was  the  ancient  castle  of  Kaiserslau- 
tern,  in  Bavaria  Palatinate  in  the  town  of  that  name  situated  on 


the  Lautern,  a  river  so  called  on  account  of  the  singular  clearness 
of  the  running  water;1  and  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  was 
especially  noted  for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  This  castle,  the  re- 

1  The  German  word  lavier  signifies  clear,  pure. 
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mains  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  now  converted  into  a  central 
prison,  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  had 
been  struck  with  the  romantic  and  delightful  situation  of  the  spot, 
enhanced  by  the  surrounding  streams  and  woods,  by  which  it  was 
equally  adapted  for  the  recreations  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  to 
this  royal  residence  he  often  retired  to  enjoy  relief  from  the  cares 
of  state. 

While  resident  at  Kaiserslautern,  the  electress-dowager  exem- 
plified in  widowhood,  the  virtues  which  had  been  conspicuous  in 
her  married  life.  Her  domestic  establishment  was  in  all  respects 
well  regulated.  Her  authority  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry  was  sub- 
ordinate only  to  that  of  the  palsgrave,  who  again  was  amenable  to 
the  imperial  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  exercised  upon  the  principles 
of  equity,  generosity,  and  humanity.  She  listened  personally  to 
the  complaints  of  her  subjects,  composed  their  differences,  promoted 
among  them  kind  and  charitable  feelings,  secured  a  vigorous  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  relieved  sickness  and  poverty, 
and  shielded  the  oppressed.  Hence  the  people  in  the  surrounding 
district,  after  she  had  resided  for  some  time  among  them,  were 
manifestly  much  improved  in  piety,  refinement  of  manners,  and 
general  prosperity. 

In  this  retreat  she  was  often  visited  by  her  son  Frederick,  as 
well  as  by  other  relatives  and  friends ;  and  her  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  retirement  did  not  prevent  her  from  visiting,  from  time 
to  time,  the  Palatinate  court.  In  July,  1616,  she  proceeded  to 
Heidelberg,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  her  daughter  Charlotte,  then 
aged  twenty,  with  George  William,  heir  of  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  were  celebrated  with  every  demonstration  of  joy, 
and  with  a  pomp  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 

About  five  years  after  her  retreat  to  Kaiserslautern,  no  event 
occurred  in  her  own  history,  or  in  the  history  of  her  family,  to 
cloud  their  prosperity.  Removed  from  the  splendour  and  page- 
antry of  the  court,  she  was  enjoying  undisturbed  repose,  and  re- 
ceiving from  all  her  children,  wherever  they  were  situated  only 
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happy  tidings.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  she 
should  close  her  days  in  happy  tranquillity,  in  this  sequestered 
residence.  "What  first  invaded  her  peaceful  seclusion,  and  became 
the  source  of  her  subsequent  sufferings,  was  the  election  of  her  sou 
Frederick  to  be  King  of  Bohemia. 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  Empe- 
ror Matthias,  in  defence  of  the  edicts  granted  them  in  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor,  Eodolphus,  in  favour  of  the  Eeformed  religion, 
and  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  secured  them  in  former 
reigns,  continued  their  revolt  under  his  successor  and  cousin-ger- 
man,  Ferdinand  II.  The  states,  and  especially  the  directors  of  the 
Bohemian  empire,  were,  from  the  first,  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand  as  their  king,  and  his  conduct,  both  before  and  after  he 
was  irregularly  elected  and  crowned,  proving  him  to  be  a  ruthless 
tyrant  and  persecutor,  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits, 
increased  their  dissatisfaction.  To  enforce  his  claims  to  sovereignty, 
he  employed  the  assistance  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and 
.secured  the  support  of  divers  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  All 
the  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  of  the  empire,  together  with  Po- 
land, ranked  themselves  on  his  side.  The  King  of  Spain,  in  par- 
ticular, besides  advancing  large  sums  of  money,  made  preparations 
to  support  this,  the  younger  branch  of  his  family.  Even  the  Pro- 
testant Elector  of  Saxony,  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  princes, 
became  Ferdinand's  ally. 

The  Protestants  of  Bohemia  were  awed  by  this  mighty  combi- 
nation. But  so  far  from  yielding  to  despair,  they  evinced  the 
utmost  determination  to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges.  The 
states,  at  their  meeting  assembled  at  Prague,  at  the  close  of  July, 
1619,  after  long  consultations  with  the  deputies  from  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  came  to  the  resolution,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  incorporated  countries,  not  to  receive  Ferdinand  as  their 
sovereign,  and,  by  a  large  majority,  elected  on  the  26th  of  August, 
from  among  several  candidates,  Frederick  V.,  Elector  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, to  be  their  king.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  union 
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which  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  his  rival  candidates,  had  declined 
to  join.  His  individual  resources  were  not  the  least  considerable 
amongst  the  German  princes.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  a  power- 
ful sovereign,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  nephew  of  Prince 
Maurice,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  and  the  first  man 
in  the  United  Provinces,  who  had  successfully  resisted  the  vast 
power  of  Spain.  These  considerations,  combined  with  the  personal 
character  of  Frederick,  who  was  distinguished  for  affability,  bene- 
volence, and  condescension,  strikingly  contrasting  with  the  gloomy 
severity  of  Ferdinand,  turned  the  balance  in  his  favour.1 

Many  of  his  friends  urged  Frederick  to  accept  of  the  proffered 
kingdom,  in  doing  which  they  assured  him,  viewing  the  case  on  all 
sides,  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  much  to  gain.  His  mother,  who, 
from  her  natural  sagacity  and  her  experience  of  political  affairs, 
foresaw  that,  by  his  accepting  the  Bohemian  crown,  jealousies 
would  inevitably  arise,  friendships  be  inconstant,  hazards  certain, 
and  opposition  powerful-  gave  him  very  different  advice,  which 
she  fortified  by  forcible  and  impressive  arguments.  Devoted 
though  she  was  to  the  interests  of  liberty  and  of  Protestantism, 
she  doubted  whether  the  vindication  of  the  outraged  rights  of  the 
Bohemians  was  his  mission,  and  she  was  afraid  lest,  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  accomplish  this,  he  might  lose  his  patrimonial  terri- 
tories. "  Weigh  well,"  said  she,  "  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
will  be  placed  by  accepting  this  crown.  Consider  the  wealth  and 
the  might  of  the  house  of  Austria,  against  which  you  will  have 
to  contend — its  disciplined  armies,  its  able  generals,  its  physical 
strength.  Trust  not  to  what  is  told  you  that  almost  all  Ferdi- 
nand's subjects  are  eager  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  find  forces  to  attack  you.  You  will  find  him 
a  more  formidable  foe  than  you  imagine.  He  will  pretend  that 
he  is  fighting  for  the  Holy  Catholic  church,  and  this  pretext  will 
arm  powerful  foreigners  in  support  of  a  house  pre-eminently  Ca- 

1  The  Rffonnation  and  Anti- Reformation  in  Bohemia,  yol.  i.  pp.  352,  353. 
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tholic;  while,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  no  means  will  be  left  untried, 
in  order  to  combine  kings  and  states  for  the  ruin  of  the  Palatine 
house.  The  King  of  France,  however  much  he  may  wish  to  see 
Austria  shorn  of  such  a  valuable  portion  of  her  dominions,  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  resist  that  power.  The  King  of  Spain  will  supply 
it  both  with  men  and  money.  As  to  your  father-in-law,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  you  might  naturally  look  for  assistance, 
you  little  understand  him  if  you  natter  yourself  that  he  will  risk 
the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  Spain  for  your  interests.  My  brother 
Maurice  would  be  inclined  to  do  more  for  you  than  your  father- 
in-law,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  free  states 
in  the  Low  Countries  would  peril  their  own  safety  to  uphold  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Bohemia.  Then,  as  to  your  allies,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  they  are  too  far  distant  to  render  you  important  service. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  your  rival  candidate,  and  several  of 
the  German  Lutheran  princes,  even  those  who  are  of  the  Protes- 
tant union,  influenced  by  prejudice  on  account  of  your  Calvinistic 
sentiments,  voted  for  that  elector,  though  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  union.  Even  those  who  voted  for  you  may  shrink  from  making 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  support  you;  and  your  enemies  will  not 
fail  to  work,  to  your  disadvantage,  on  their  hopes  and  fears  by 
promises  and  threatenings.  If  you  rely  upon  the  constancy  of  the 
friendship  of  a  man  so  fickle  as  Bethlehem  Gabor,  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  So  long 
as  prosperity  crowns  your  arms  he  may  prove  a  faithful  ally,  but 
should  the  fortunes  of  war  go  against  you,  he  will  desert  your 
standard  for  that  of  the  emperor.  Nor  can  you  calculate  upon 
the  permanent  fealty  of  the  Bohemians.  Your  Protestant  prin- 
ciples in  opposition  to  Ferdinand's  bigotry,  your  affability  and 
benevolence  of  character  favourably  contrasting  with  his  gloomy 
severity  of  temper,  may  gain  you  numerous  friends  among  the 
people;  but  such  is  the  inconstancy  natural  to  man,  that,  though 
you  should  never  treat  them  otherwise  than  a  sovereign  ought  his 
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subjects,  yet,  if  you  encounter  defeat  and  are  unable  to  defend 
them,  they  will  soon  regard  you  with  indifference  and  hostility, 
and  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  you,  charging  you,  perhaps,  with 
a  want  of  vigour  and  abilities.  My  mature  judgment  is,  that  you 
should  at  once  decline  accepting  the  Bohemian  kingdom."  Such 
was  the  scope  of  her  reasonings  with  Frederick. 

His  mother's  judgment  had  great  weight  with  Frederick,  and 
though,  impelled  by  ambition,  he  had  anxiously  laboured  to  secure 
this  dignity,  yet  from  her  representation  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  was  surrounded,  now  when  he  had  gained  his 
object,  he  hesitated  in  ascending  the  perilous  eminence.  Some  his- 
torians affirm  that  he  eagerly  accepted  of  the  crown.1  Others  in- 
form us,  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  were  in  his  court  and 
counsels  at  the  time,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  his  election 
with  less  emotions  of  pleasure  than  any  of  his  friends,  and  had 
much  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  resolution  to  accept  of  the  prof- 
fered kingdom.2 

After  his  election  he  immediately  repaired  to  Niirnberg,  where 
the  princes  of  the  Protestant  union  were  assembled,  to  consult 
them  how  he  should  act,  and  at  the  same  time  he  communicated  by 
letters  the  tidings  of  his  election  to  his  privy  council  at  Heidelberg, 
and  to  his  consort  Elizabeth.  The  princes  of  the  union  approved 
of  his  accepting  the  crown,  and  pledged  themselves  to  give  him 
their  support  and  assistance.  His  court  at  Heidelberg  unanimously 
recommended  him  to  accept — a  recommendation  which  was  no 
sooner  communicated  to  Louisa  Juliana,  than  under  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  gloomy  presages  of  calamity,  she  took  to 
her  bed  and  gave  vent  in  retirement  to  her  irrepressible  feelings 
of  distress.  It  was  different  with  Elizabeth,  Frederick's  wife,  who, 
stimulated  partly  by  the  ardour  of  her  zeal  for  religious  liberty, 
and  partly  by  the  ambition  of  becoming  a  queen,  was  clear  and 
decided  for  his  acceptance.  "Since  you  are  persuaded  that  the 

1  Franklyn,  p.  49,  quoted  by  Hume  in  his  Histo-ry  of  England,  chap,  xlviii. 

2  Spanheim,  Memaires  de  Louise  Juliane,  p.  142. 
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throne  to  which  you  are  invited  is  a  vocation  from  God,  by  whose 
providence  all  things  are  ordered  and  directed,  then  assuredly  you 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  duty  imposed ;  nor,  if  such  be  your 
persuasion,  shall  I  repine,  whatever  consequences  may  ensue ;  not 
even  though  I  should  be  forced  to  part  with  my  last  jewel,  and  to 
suffer  actual  hardships,  shall  I  ever  repent  of  the  election."1 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  princes  of  the  union,  by  his  own  court, 
and  by  his  beloved  consort,  Frederick  came  to  the  resolution,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  his  mother,  to  accept  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  and  he  hastened  to  Heidelberg  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  his  departure  for  Prague,  the  Bohemian  capital. 
On  his  arrival  at  Heidelberg  with  this  intention,  his  mother,  who 
could  not  conceal  her  feelings  of  distress,  remonstrated  against  his 
resolution  by  her  sighs  and  tears,  at  which  he  was  not  a  little 
affected.  To  provide  for  the  proper  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  Palatinate  during  his  absence,  he  appointed  the  Duke  of  Deiix 
Ponts  to  act  as  his  representative,  and  implored  her  to  aid  him 
with  her  counsels  as  she  had  done  before.  She  yielded  to  his  en- 
treaties, but  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  not  so  much  because  she  had 
to  abandon  the  tranquil  retreat,  where  she  felt  so  happy,  as  be- 
cause of  her  gloomy  presentiments  as  to  the  future  fate  of  her  sou 
and  house. 

A  few  days  after,  Frederick,  accompanied  by  his  consort,  set  out 
for  Prague,  the  Bohemian  capital,  where  he  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception ;  and  they  took  up  their  residence  in  the  royal  palace.  He 
was  crowned  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of  November,  1619,  with  great 
magnificence,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  Elizabeth's  corona- 
tion was  celebrated  with  equal  splendour.  But  he  soon  had  cause 
to  regret  that,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother,  he  had 
accepted  of  this  royal  dignity.  Had  he  received  assistance  against 
Ferdinand  from  the  quarters  on  which  he  had  relied,  his  crown,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been  secure,  and  he  would  have  been 

1  Moser's  Patriotische*  Archiv.,  quoted  in  Miss  Banger's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  vol.  i.  p.  279.  Coxes  History  of  the  House  of  Auttria,  vol.  i.  pp.  773,  774. 
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saved  from  the  calamities  which  afterwards  befell  him.  But  all 
failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  His  father-in-law,  James  I.,  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  afraid  of  offending  the  court  of  Spain 
(Ferdinand's  avowed  ally),  with  one  of  whose  princesses  he  wished 


The  Great  Square,  Prague. 


to  marry  his  eldest  surviving  son  Charles,  not  only  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Bohemia,  but  stigmatized 
him  as  an  usurper,  and  denounced  the  revolt  of  that  oppressed  peo- 
ple from  Ferdinand,  their  oppressor,  as  treason  and  rebellion.  Fer- 
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dinand,  by  his  firm  temper  and  active  policy,  having  powerfully 
strengthened  and  united  his  own  party,  and  weakened  and  divided 
the  Protestants,  the  princes  of  the  union  dishonourably  stood  aloof 
from  Frederick.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  "who  was  weak  enough 
to  be  displeased  with  the  loss  of  a  crown  which  he  had  not  courage 
to  accept,  and  who  fostered  against  the  elector  palatine  an  here- 
ditary jealousy  for  his  superior  influence  among  the  Protestants, 
and  an  incurable  animosity  arising  from  their  discordant  senti- 
ments in  religion,"  at  last  declared  for  Ferdinand,  by  sending  an 
army  into  Lusatia,  which  he  restored  to  submission  to  the  emperor. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  other  Lutheran  princes  and  states 
followed  the  example  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.1  Against  the  for- 
midable power  mustered  to  oppose  him,  Frederick  had  to  rely  almost 
solely  on  his  own  forces  and  treasures ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1620,  his  troops  were  completely  defeated  at  the  White  Moun- 
tain, near  Prague,  by  the  imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  commander  Buc- 
quoy.2  By  this  defeat  he  lost  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia ;  and  he 
and  Elizabeth  were  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  Prague,  now 
become  generally  disaffected  to  him,  and  ready  to  submit  to  the 
conqueror. 

Upon  receiving  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Bohemia, 
of  the  flight  of  her  son  and  his  family,  and  of  the  rapid  subjugation 
and  spoliation  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  electress-dowager  was  great ;  yet  her  sorrow  did  not 
overpower  her  fortitude.  These  disasters  had  not  taken  her  by  sur- 
prise ;  they  were  the  f ulfilment  of  her  own  predictions ;  and  though 
they  deeply  agonized  her  feelings,  she  sought  and  found  tranquillity 
and  comfort  by  connecting  them  all  with  the  will,  ordination,  and 
providence  of  God.  "Nothing,"  said  she,  "happens  fortuitously  or 
by  chance.  All  takes  place  according  to  the  fixed  purpose  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God.  The  falling  of  a  sparrow  is  determined  by  him, 
much  more  the  fall  of  states  and  kingdoms.  The  hairs  of  our  head 

1  Coze's  Hittory  of  the  Iloute  of  Auetria,  vol.  i.  pp.  774-778.  2  Ibid.  pp.  779-784. 
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are  all  numbered ;  all  our  steps,  our  affairs,  and  all  that  befalls  us 
are  equally  so.  Second  causes  cannot  move  without  the  first.  The 
hand  which  directs  all  is  not  only  just  but  good.  Calamities  have 
their  measure,  their  termination,  and  their  uses.  Unfortunate 
princes  have  not  always  been  the  worst.  Josiases  have  had  un- 
toward conflicts  as  well  as  Ahabs;  Davids  have  been  driven  from 
their  thrones  as  well  as  Nebuchadnezzars.  The  power  and  the 
tyranny  of  men  have  their  limits ;  and  there  are  crowns  which 
can  be  lost  neither  by  the  treachery  of  friends  nor  by  the  violence 
of  enemies." 

Previously  to  the  loss  of  her  son's  Bohemian  sovereignty,  by  his 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  the  electress-dowager 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  taking  charge  of 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  of  his  second  son  Charles  Louis,  who 
had  been  left  to  her  care  when  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  went  to 
Prague.  But  now  she  could  no  longer  safely  remain  there,  nor 
could  she  now  return  to  the  castle  of  Kaiserslautern,  which,  with 
her  jointure  estates  of  Lohrbach,  Neuburg,  and  their  dependencies, 
as  well  as  the  patrimonial  lands  of  her  son  Louis  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  his  minority,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  hostile  armies 
which  were  ravaging  the  Palatinate.  Against  this  unjust  spoliation 
she  protested ;  and  she  petitioned  the  generals  Count  Tilly  and 
Don  Cordua,  praying  that  being  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
her  son  Frederick,  she  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  residence  and  lands  settled  upon  her  for  dowry. 
But  her  prayers  were  disregarded  by  these  generals.  The  orders 
from  the  Austrian  court  at  Brussels,  and  from  the  Bavarian  court 
at  Munich,  were  that  no  favour  should  be  shown  her,  and  they 
were  executed  to  the  letter.  Neither  the  consideration  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  widows,  nor  her  innocence,  which  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged and  openly  declared  in  the  imperial  diets,  nor  the  interces- 
sions of  humane  and  friendly  princes,  could  move  the  chief  actors, 
who  were  carrying  all  before  them,  to  grant  her  the  possession  of 
her  jointure  estates. 
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Abandoning  therefore  Kaiserslautern  to  the  violence  of  the  con- 
querors, she  repaired,  on  leaving  Heidelberg,  to  the  territories  of 
Wiirteraberg,  where  she  stayed  for  some  time  at  Schorndorf.  The 
disorders  of  Bohemia  and  the  ravages  of  the  Palatinate  having 
driven  a  number  of  people  of  all  ranks  from  their  homes,  Schorn- 
dorf was  then  filled  with  a  colony  of  exiles,  to  whom  she  was  ser- 
viceable in  various  ways. 

Among  other  spoils  drawn  from  the  Palatinate  by  the  invaders, 
was  the  old  and  valuable  Palatine  library,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  all  Germany,  and  containing  a  vast  collection  of  the  most 
exquisite  monuments  of  antiquity.  It  had,  for  a  long  period,  been 
coveted  by  the  pope,  who  wished  to  enrich  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  with  so  rare  a  treasure.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom 
had  been  committed  the  conquest  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  gifting,  or  even  dividing  with  others,  the  spoils  of 
war.  But  the  pope  having  been  the  first  to  move  that  the  elector- 
ate palatine  should  be  conferred  upon  him,1  and  the  duke  having 
still  to  depend  upon  Eome  for  assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs,  he  offered  a  large  share  of  the  Palatine  library  to  the 
Cardinal  Ludovisio  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  Gregory  XV.,  reserv- 
ing the  other  part  for  himself,  and  it  was  divided  in  December, 
1622.  A  Greek,  named  Leo,  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  came  ex- 
pressly to  Heidelberg  on  this  business,  and  the  part  allotted  to 
Rome  was  conveyed  thither  on  mules.  It  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can by  itself,  and  marked  with  a  heretical  sign,  being  called  "the 
Palatine  library." 2  The  other  part  was  carried  to  Miinich. 

In  order  to  obtain  for  the  electress-dowager,  the  restoration  of 
her  dowry  residence  and  estates,  kings,  electors,  and  princes  inter- 
posed their  kind  offices ;  and  their  efforts  promised,  at  first,  to  be 
successful.  The  council  of  the  emperor,  unable  to  find  any  plaus- 

1  Frederick  V.  had  been  proscribed  in  1621,  and  in  1623  deposed  from  his  electoral 
dignity,  which,  with  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  on 
February  23d,  that  year. 

:  ' '  This  library,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
•was  restored  to  Heidelberg  in  the  year  1815."— Kohlrausch's  History  of  Germany,  p.  465. 
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ible  pretext  for  the  violence  complained  of,  came  to  the  resolution 
that  this  princess,  the  prince  Louis  Philip,  her  son,  and  the  prin- 
cess Katharine,  her  daughter,  should  have  their  possessions  re- 
stored to  them.  Letters  were  even  despatched  to  the  infanta,  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  for  carrying  this  resolution  into  execution; 
but  the  Austrian  court  at  Brussels,  and  the  Bavarian  court  at 
Munich,  rendered  it  nugatory.  The  electress-dowager  had  peti- 
tioned both  these  courts  to  the  same  effect,  but  to  no  purpose. 
From  the  Bavarian  court  she  received  no  answer.  The  reply  from 
the  Austrian  court  added  mockery  to  injustice.  "We  are  ex- 
tremely sorry,"  said  the  infanta,  "in  not  being  able  to  give  you 
satisfaction  in  the  present  instance,  but  we  offer  you  all  friendship 
on  other  occasions."  Several  electors  and  princes  complained  at 
every  imperial  diet  of  the  wrong  done  her,  but  the  only  result  was 
imperial  agreements  and  orders,  and  endorsed  refusals,  at  the  courts 
of  Brussels  and  Munich,  upon  the  petitions  presented. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Schorndorf,  she  removed  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  upon  the  invitation  of  her  son-in-law,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  elector,  who  reposed  great  confidence 
in  her  judgment,  often  availed  himself  of  her  counsel;  nor  was 
she  less  respected  and  beloved  at  Berlin,  both  by  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  than  she  had  been  at  Heidelberg. 

"While  she  was  resident  at  this  court,  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
elated  with  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Germany,  determined  to  em- 
brace the  favourable  opportunity  now  presented  of  crushing  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  of  extinguishing  for  ever  the  Eeformed 
religion  in  the  empire.  With  this  view  he  issued,  in  1629,  his 
famous  "edict  of  restitution,"  by  which  the  Protestant  princes  were 
commanded  to  restore  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  whatever 
benefices  or  ecclesiastical  property  they  had  secularized  and  appro- 
priated since  the  religious  peace  of  Passau,  concluded  in  1552,  as 
being  contrary  to  that  treaty,  according  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  articles.1  By  this  imperial  edict,  the  greater  number  of  the 

1  Coxe's  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  i.  817.     See  Introduction  (Germany),  p.  29. 
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Protestant  princes  would  have  been  deprived  of  considerable  estates. 
It  therefore  increased  their  irritation  against  the  emperor,  and 
became  a  chief  cause  of  prolonging  the  calamities  which  desolated 
Germany.  In  these  circumstances,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  the  most  illustrious  monarch  and  general  of  his  age, 
whose  military  genius  and  achievements  have  secured  him  im- 
mortal renown,  undertook  to  maintain  the  religious  and  civil  liber- 
ties of  Germany  against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Having  declared  war  against  the  emperor,  he  entered 
Germany;  and,  to  engage  the  Protestants  to  support  his  standard, 
he  published  everywhere,  that  his  sole  object  was  to  deliver  the 
German  princes  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  and  espe- 
cially to  protect  the  Protestant  religion,  now  threatened  with  ex- 
termination. The  Protestants  were  encouraged  by  his  approach, 
and  the  city  of  Magdeburg  speedily  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
him.  His  arms  were  signally  triumphant.  He  conquered  the 
Imperialists  in  every  battle;  and  the  demands  of  the  emperor 
became,  in  consequence,  the  more  moderate.1 

The  city  of  Magdeburg  being  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  under 
the  command  of  Tilly,  Gustavus  hastened  to  its  aid.  To  secure 
his  retreat,  he  applied  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  for  the 
temporary  cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Kustrin  and  Spandau.  To 
this  application,  after  some  delay,  the  elector,  who  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  the  side  of  the  emperor,  yielded,  from  dread  of  the 
advancing  Swedish  army.  Gustavus  was,  however,  prevented  from 
carrying  relief  to  Magdeburg,  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  to  allow  him  a  passage  over  the  bridge  of  the  Elbe  at 
Wittenberg,  and  Magdeburg  was  at  last  taken  by  storm,  and  given 
up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre,  with  every  imaginable 
circumstance  of  cruelty,  by  the  brutal  Tilly,  so  that,  of  its  30,000 
inhabitants,  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  escaped.  This  was  in 
May,  1631.  After  the  deplorable  fate  of  Magdeburg,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  having  insisted  for  the  restitution  of  Spandau, 

1  Unirertal  History,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  241-245. 
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conformably  to  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  ceded,  Gustavus,  who 
would  thus  be  brought  into  a  position  threatening  him  with  equal 
danger  whether  he  advanced  or  receded,  replied  that  he  would 
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fulfil  his  engagement  by  delivering  up  the  fortress,  but  would, 
from  that  moment,  consider  the  elector  as  his  enemy.  And  on  the 
very  day,  June  11,  1631,  on  which  he  delivered  it  up,  he  encamped 
before  Berlin,  full  of  indignation,  threatening  to  lay  that  city  and 
the  electoral  residence  in  ruins. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  electress-dowager  palatine  was 
the  instrument  of  saving  the  city  of  Berlin  from  impending  de- 
struction. Various  means  were  employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
Gustavus.  On  this  errand,  General  Arnheim,  who  was  at  that 
time  with  the  elector,  went  to  the  Swedish  monarch's  camp  several 
times  during  three  successive  days.  But  all  was  in  vain;  Gustavus 
inflexibly  persisted  in  his  vengeful  resolution.  At  last  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  electress-dowager  palatine  and  her  daughter,  the 
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Electress  of  Brandenburg,  should  repair  to  his  camp,  and  try  what 
their  mediation  could  accomplish.  The  expedient  was  adopted,  and 
it  had  the  desired  success.  By  the  wisdom  and  address  of  the  elec- 
tress-dowager  palatine,  his  resentment  was  disarmed.  Yielding  to 
her  intercessions,  he  relinquished  his  hostile  purpose,  which  he  had 
sternly  refused  to  do  to  any  other  embassy. 

Gustavus,  from  the  brilliant  triumphs  which  crowned  his  arms,, 
having  become  the  arbiter  of  Germany,  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  Saxony  deserted  the  side  of  the  emperor,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  as  the  course 
of  policy  promising  to  be  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests. 

This  monarch  had  undertaken  to  restore  the  Palatinate  to  Louisa 
Juliana's  son  Frederick.  But  her  hopes  from  this  quarter  were 
disappointed  by  the  death  of  Gustavus,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1632,  in  the  midst  of  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Imperialists,  who  were  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  "Wallenstein.  The  death  of  this  great  sovereign,  who 
was  the  terror  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  a  heavy  blow,  not  only 
to  her,  but  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany;  and  to  Sweden 
the  loss  was  irreparable.  Her  son  Frederick  did  not  survive  the 
Swedish  monarch  many  days,  having  died  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  at  Mentz,  of  a  fever  brought 
on  by  anxiety,  and  rendered  fatal,  as  was  believed,  by  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  protector,  from  whose  suc- 
cesses he  anticipated  a  speedy  and  complete  restoration.1  The  death 
of  this  beloved  son  inflicted  upon  her  heart  a  severe  wound ;  but 
she  submitted  with  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
applied  herself  to  the  tender  office  of  comforting,  by  her  letters, 
Frederick's  widowed  queen  and  his  fatherless  children. 

After  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  her  son-in-law,  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  having  vacillated  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Swedes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  party  was  successful,  this 

1  Previously  to  this,  the  Swedes  had  gradually  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Frede- 
rick's territories,  but  his  restoration  had  been  hitherto  delayed. 
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wavering  policy  exposed  his  territories  to  the  alternate  ravages  of 
both  parties,  and  his  capital,  Berlin,  to  the  danger  of  capture  and 
destruction  by  both.1  The  Imperialists  having  approached  Berlin, 
which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force,  his  court 
was  under  the  necessity  of  removing  from  the  city,  General  Volck- 
man,  to  whom  its  defence  was  intrusted,  having  received  orders  to 
capitulate,  if  necessary,  to  save  it  from  destruction.  Louisa  Juliana 
accompanied  the  elector  and  his  family  to  his  territories  in  Prussia, 
and  they  took  up  their  residence  at  Kouigsberg.2  But  Berlin  was 
unexpectedly  preserved ;  for  intelligence  of  the  taking  of  Eatisbon 
by  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  commanded  the  Swedish  army  with 
great  ability,  having  reached  the  Imperialists  before  Berlin,  they 
abandoned  their  intention  of  besieging  that  city,  their  presence 
being  required  elsewhere.  Louisa  Juliana  had  much  satisfaction 
in  hearing  of  the  preservation  of  Berlin,  where  she  had  met  with 
nmch  courtesy.  She  was  also  gratified  with  the  tidings  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  Lower  Palatinate  to  its  ancient  owners.  Thither 
she  was  now  invited  by  her  son,  Duke  Louis  Philip,  administrator 
of  the  Palatinate,  who,  as  well  as  her  old  subjects  generally,  greatly 
desired  her  return;  and  the  affairs  of  Germany  had  begun  to  assume 
a  more  encouraging  aspect.  But  doubting  whether  these  auspicious 
appearances  would  be  lasting,  and  her  friends  in  the  court  of  Bran- 
denburg, by  whom  she  had  been  treated  with  the  most  tender  affec- 
tion, being  unwilling  to  allow  her  to  depart,  she  continued  to  reside 
in  that  court  to  the  close  of  her  life. 

Her  last  illness  commenced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1644,  and 
during  the  whole  of  ifc  she  was  assiduously  waited  upon  by  her 
daughters  Katharine  and  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Electress  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  and  by  the  two  daughters  of  the  latter,  Louise  Charlotte, 
af  this  time  aged  twenty-seven  years,  and  Hedewig  Sophia,  aged 
twenty-one.  She  was  seized  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  the 

1  Universal  History,  vol.  xlii.  pp.  246,  247. 

2  Blaurier  visited  her  there  in  1635.— Lives  of  the  Princes  of  Orange.    The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  died  at  Konigsberg,  November  21,  1640,  aged  forty-five,  having  governed 
Brandenburg  twenty -one  years. 
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10th  of  March,  with  great  heaviness,  shivering,  and  oppression  of 
breathing.  Some  of  her  friends  having  observed  about  her  symp- 
toms of  indisposition,  anxiously  inquired  how  she  felt,  to  which  she 
answered  that  she  was  not  well,  adding,  "I  am  sufficiently  advanced 
in  years  to  die ;  God  is  about  to  put  an  end  to  my  life.  I  am  well 
contented  it  be  so." 

On  Sabbath,  the  13th  of  March,  though  no  better,  she  would  not 
allow  the  princesses  to  absent  themselves  from  public  worship  on 
her  account ;  and  when  the  Princess  Katharine,  her  daughter,  and 
the  young  Princess  of  Deux  Ponts,  her  granddaughter,  after  re- 
turning from  the  church,  came  to  her  bed-side,  she  thus  addressed 
them  in  French  :  "My  dear  children,  since  it  pleases  God  now  to 
remove  me  from  this  world,  I  beseech  you  to  have  his  fear  always 
before  your  eyes,  as  I  have  ever  exhorted  you,  and  he  will  pour  his 
blessings  the  more  abundantly  upon  you.  And  as  you  have  been 
my  joy  in  life,  live  so  that  I  may  have  honour  in  you,  even  in  the 
tomb.  I  thank  you  for  all  the  kind  services  you  have  done  me. 
Be  not  afflicted ;  God  will  not  forsake  you.  I  have  been  adding  a 
codicil  to  my  will.  It  is  not  yet  fully  written  out,  but  I  hope  you 
will  observe  it.  If  God  give  me  strength  I  will  finish  it,  it  being 
my  desire  to  bequeathe  something  more  to  my  granddaughters  of 
Brandenburg."  To  the  celebrated  Agricola,  minister  of  the  elec- 
toral court  of  Brandenburg,  who,  at  her  desire,  visited  her  on  the 
same  day  soon  after,  she  said  that  for  three  years  past  she  had  been 
more  particularly  familiar  with  death  ;  and,  after  making  a  free 
confession  of  her  sins,  she  expressed  her  assurance  that  He  who  had 
delivered  her  from  many  calamities,  and  supported  her  in  so  many 
adversities,  would  not  forsake  her  in  the  last  conflict.  To  Mr. 
Wendelinus,  the  second  minister  of  the  place,  who,  also  being  re- 
quested, came  to  see  her  after  the  evening  sermon,  she  said  that 
she  felt  in  her  heart  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  fore- 
taste of  future  joys.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  sleep  during  the 
night,  she  caused  one  of  the  ladies  who  attended  her  to  read  to  her 
from  the  collection  of  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  suitable  for  the 
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dying,  included  in  the  book  of  prayers  published  by  Mr.  Neuber- 
ger,  formerly  minister  of  the  court  of  Madame  the  Landgravine  of 
Hesse. 

Oil  Monday,  the  14th  of  March,  her  sickness  increasing,  she  told 
her  friends  attending  her  that  she  had  some  things  to  say  to  them, 
which  she  would  not  delay,  believing  that  her  death  was  not  far 
distant.  Having  repeatedly  embraced  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  the 
Electress  of  Brandenburg,  she  said  that  language  could  not  express 
her  affection  and  gratitude  to  a  daughter,  whose  filial  piety  she  had 
experienced  on  so  many  occasions,  adding,  what  showed  her  con- 
siderate attention  to  the  humblest  of  her  domestics,  "The  only 
favour  I  ask  from  you  is,  that  you  will  retain  my  servants  for  some 
time  in  the  court,  till  they  arrange  their  affairs."  Her  daughter 
Katharine  she  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  transmitting  her  tender 
valedictions  to  her  beloved  absent  friends.  "You  shall  write  to 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  give  her  my  last  farewell.  Tell  her 
that  I  shall  never  see  her  again  in  this  world,  but  that  it  is  my 
dying  prayer  that  God  may  long  preserve  her  life,  and  bless  her 
with  all  kind  of  happiness.  Assure  her  that  I  have  always  loved 
and  honoured  her  from  the  heart,  and  that  these  affections  I  will 
carrv  with  me  to  the  grave.  Let  her  know  that  I  have  received 
her  letters,  but  that  my  weakness  has  prevented  me  from  reading 
and  answering  them.  Inform  her  children  that  it  was  among  the 
last  prayers  on  my  lips,  that  God  would  bless  them;  that  it  would 
have  greatly  delighted  me  had  I  seen  them  restored  to  their  estates, 
but  God  having  ordered  it  otherwise,  it  behoved  them  to  acquiesce 
in  his  wise  arrangement;  and  that  I  could  assure  them  he  would 
never  forsake  them.  Let  my  last  remembrances  be  also  conveyed 
by  letter  to  Duke  Louis  Philip,  my  son,  and  also  to  my  sisters,  the 
Duchess  of  Landsberg  and  the  Countess  of  Hanau,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  greatly  afflicted  on  hearing  of  my  death;  but  they  have 
the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  I  am  gone  to  a  happy  place,  and 
it  is  my  prayer  that  God  would  preserve  them  and  load  them  with 
his  benedictions."  Upon  taking  farewell  of  her  two  grandchildren, 
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the  Princesses  of  Brandenburg,  she  embraced  and  kissed  them, 
adding  suitable  admonitions  "  Continue,"  said  she,  "  in  your 
obedience  to  your  mother,  who  is  a  pattern  of  all  virtue;  imitate 
her  example,  and  persevere  in  the  fear  of  God.  I  assure  you  that 
by  this  means  you  will  become  partakers  of  all  temporal  and  eter- 
nal blessings,  and  obtain  from  the  goodness  of  God  the  continu- 
ance of  a  life  so  necessary  for  your  consolation  and  protection.  I 
cannot  bestow  upon  you  favours  proportioned  to  my  affection  for 
you.  I  have  always  tenderly  loved  you,  and  will  do  so  even  to  my 
death.  I  ask  from  you  no  other  acknowledgment  than  that  you 
should  live  so  that  your  mother  may  have  honour  and  comfort  in 
you."  She  afterwards  asked  the  eldest  Princess  of  Brandenburg 
for  ink  and  paper,  and  rising  up  on  the  bed,  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  strength,  she  wrote,  without  stopping,  a  whole  leaf  to  be 
added  to  the  codicil  of  her  will,  and  having  finished  it,  she  com- 
manded the  young  Princess  of  Deux  Ponts  to  bring  her  the  codicil, 
which,  being  done,  she  desired  the  newly  written  portion  to  be 
affixed  to  it,  and  the  document  to  be  deposited  in  her  chest. 

In  speaking  to  her  daughter,  the  Electress  of  Brandenburg,  con- 
cerning her  burial,  she  said,  "  I  have  always  desired  that  my  body 
should  rest  beside  that  of  the  elector,  your  father,  and  I  still  desire 
this,  should  God  restore  tranquillity  to  his  territories.  In  this 
expectation,  it  might  be  conducted  by  water  to  Holland,  and  de- 
posited, in  the  meantime,  at  Delft,  beside  that  of  the  late  Prince 
of  Orange,  my  father.  But  I  leave  all  to  the  arrangement  of  my 
children,  who  shall  do  in  this  matter  as  they  judge  most  proper." 

During  the  whole  of  her  illness,  the  Word  of  God  was  her  un- 
failing source  of  comfort,  and  it  was  constantly  read  to  her  at  her 
desire.  On  one  occasion,  Agricola  having  visited  her,  and  having, 
at  her  request,  read  and  sung  several  of  the  psalms,  the  most  of 
which  were  of  her  own  selection,  it  was  particularly  observed  that 
she  listened  with  great  delight  to  the  130th  Psalm,  which  was  re- 
peated to  her  several  times.  When  these  words  at  the  close  were 
read,  "  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities,"  she  lifted  up 
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her  hands  and  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  profound  emotion,  and  ex- 
pressed her  full  assurance  of  obtaining  complete  and  everlasting 
redemption.  After  this,  having  ordered  her  French  New  Testa- 
ment, which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  use,  to  be  brought  to  her, 
she  desired  1  Pet.  i.  18,  to  the  end,  to  be  turned  up  and  read,  this 
being  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  she  had  long  since  marked 
for  the  subject  of  her  funeral  sermon.  And  addressing  Agricola 
she  said,  "  My  reason  for  this  choice  is,  that  therein  is  contained 
all  my  consolation,  which  rests  only  on  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ;  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  give  evidence  of  my 
faith  by  an  irreproachable  conversation,  even  as  all  Christians 
ought  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  their  faith  by  a  holy  life,  and 
by  a  constant  cultivation  of  peace  and  concord  with  men.  These 
sentiments  I  have  also  instilled  into  my  children." 

On  another  occasion,  it  being  thought  that  her  end  was  ap- 
proaching, there  were  present  Mary  Eleanor,  Queen-dowager  of 
Sweden,  who  often  visited  her  during  her  illness,  the  Electress  of 
Brandenburg,  several  princesses,  the  most  distinguished  officers  of 
the  court  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  pastors  of  the  church,  who  read 
portions  of  Scripture  accompanied  with  brief  explanatory  observa- 
tions, and  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  prayer.  ' "  These  passages," 
said  she,  "afford  me  great  consolation.  I  thank  God  for  having, 
by  his  grace,  delivered  me  from  temptation,  and  for  the  steadfast 
patience  I  experience  in  my  soul.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death.  I 
well  know  the  arduousness  of  the  conflict;  but  I  have  this  conso- 
lation, that  my  Saviour  hath  fought  the  battle  for  me,  and  hath 
taken  away  from  death  its  power;  and  I  am  assured  that  I  shall 
not  see  eternal  death." 

When  her  death  was  drawing  near,  Agricola,  being  sent  for,  was 
immediately  in  attendance,  and  he  repeatedly  engaged  in  prayer, 
beseeching  God,  now  when  she  was  evidently  grappling  with  the 
king  of  terrors,  that  it  would  please  him  to  mitigate  and  shorten 
the  conflict,  to  dissipate  all  her  fears,  and  to  open  up  a  happy  pass- 
age to  everlasting  life  to  a  soul  panting  after  the  heavenly  taber- 
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nacles.  Her  daughters  and  granddaughters  had  the  fortitude,  at 
this  extremity,  to  address  her  in  appropriate  words  of  comfort, 
exhorting  her  to  remember  her  Saviour,  to  encourage  herself  in 
him,  and  to  resign  her  spirit  into  his  hands.  Being  asked  if  she 
understood  what  was  said,  she  answered  by  signs  in  the  affirmative, 
and  almost  immediately  after,  expired  without  a  struggle,  and  with 
a  serene  and  smiling  countenance,  which  continued  even  after 
death.  She  died  March  5,  1644. 

Louisa  Juliana  had  to  her  husband,  Frederick  IV.,  eight  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  died  in  their  youth.  The  five  who  arrived  at 
mature  age,  were  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  namely: — 

1.  Louisa  Juliana,  who  was  born  June  16,  1594 ;  was  married  to 
John  II.,  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  May  4,  1612 ;  became  a  widow  in 
1635,  and  died  1637  or  1640. 

2.  Katharine  Sophia,  who  was  born  1595,  and  died  June  28, 
1624. 

3.  Frederick  V.,  whose  unfortunate  career  has  been  noticed  in 
the  preceding  pages.     He  was  born  August  16,   1596,  and,  as 
already  stated,  died  at  Mentz,  November  19,  1632. 

4.  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  who  was  born  November  7,  1597 ;  was 
married  to  George  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  July  14,  1616; 
became  a  widow  1640,  and  died  1660. 

5.  Louis  Philip,  who  was  born  November  26,  1602.     He  was 
married  to  Mary  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Joachim,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 1630.     He  shared  the  same  fate  with  his  brother  Frederick ; 
but  by  the  peace  of  Osnaburg,  or  Westphalia,  the  palatinate  of 
Simmern  was  restored  to  him.     He  died  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1654.1 

1  Spanheim's  Memoires  de  Louise  Juliane.    Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  cclxxi. 
Alexander's  Lineal  Descent  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  book  ii.  p.  38. 
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"  Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 

If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  Freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found, 

Forget  ye  not  the  band, 
The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here,  in  the  narrow  battle  dell ! 

'  Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 

If  yet  the  Sabbath-bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  gladdening  sound, 

Think  on  the  battle  dell  1 
For  blood  first  bath'd  its  flowery  sod, 
That  chainless  hearts  might  worship  God  !" 

Sicitt  Song  by  Mrs.  Ifenians. 


INTRODUCTION. 


.WITZERLAKD,  at  the  period  of  winch  we  now 
write,  formed  what  has  been  called  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  a  commonwealth  consisting  of  thirteen 
cantons,  with  several  other  states,  either  in  alliance 
with  the  confederated  body,  or  dependent  upon  it. 
The  thirteen  cantons  were  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new.  The 
old  were  eight — Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden  (which  three  were 
called  Waldstatten,  or  forest  cantons),  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Zug,  Glaris, 
and  Berne.  All  these,  which  we  have  named,  not  according  to  the 
order  of  their  importance,  but  of  the  time  when  they  entered  into 
confederacy,  were  thus  united,  some  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  others  a  little  beyond  that  period.  The  new 
cantons  were  five — Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap- 
penzell,  which  were  admitted  members  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth.  Each  canton  possessed  supreme  power  within  its  own 
territory,  and  they  were  all  bound  by  one  and  the  same  treaty  to 
assist  each  other  against  foreign  aggression.  But  in  addition  to 
this  bond,  common  to  all,  some  of  them  mutually  entered  into  more 
intimate  treaties  of  confraternity.  The  political  constitution  of 
some  of  them  was  democratic ;  that  of  others,  chiefly  of  the  larger 
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cantons,  was  purely  aristocratic,  or  mixed  aristocracy.  The  eight 
old  cantons  had  considerably  higher  privileges  than  the  five  who 
joined  the  league  at  a  later  date.  The  latter,  for  example,  could 
not  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the  former ;  whereas  the  for- 
mer could,  without  the  consent  of  the  latter ;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
rupture  between  the  eight  old  cantons,  the  new  were  to  remain 
neutral.  Of  all  the  cantons,  the  two  by  far  the  most  important  in 
point  of  extent  and  power,  were,  first  Berne,  and  then  Zurich. 
The  states  which  Were  simply  allies  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  were 
Orisons,  Valais,  Neufch&tel,  St.  Gall,  Bienne,  and  Miilhausen.  Its 
dependencies,  which  were  called  common  bailiwicks  or  bailliages, 
were  Thurgau,  Ticino,  &c. ;  and  in  these  the  sovereignty  was  vested 
in  several  cantons  jointly,  which  alternately  appointed  for  them  a, 
bailiff,  whose  government  was  to  be  only  for  a  limited  term.1 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Switzerland 
Lad,  from  an  early  period,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  by  their  intrepid  heroism  in  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence. The  mountainous  character  of  their  country  favoured 
them  in  warlike  enterprise,  compensating  for  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers  ;  and  of  this  they  took  full  advantage.  In  reading  the 
records  of  the  valorous  achievements  by  which  they  threw  off  the 
shackles  of  the  house  of  Austria,  erected  themselves  into  demo- 
cracies, and  combined  into  a  federal  union  for  the  protection  of 
their  freedom,  we  are  reminded  of  the  hardy  indomitable  patriot- 
ism of  the  early  Eomans,  Athenians,  and  Spartans,  and  almost 
fancy  that  we  are  reading  the  exploits  of  the  valiant  men  who  ex- 
pelled from  Eome  the  tyrannical  Tarquins,  or  of  the  heroes  who 
fought  at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  a  people  so  remarkable  for 
their  love  of  liberty  would,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  have  been 
the  most  forward  to  support  the  great  movement  in  behalf  of  re- 
ligious freedom  against  Eome,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was 
realized  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  to  all  the  extent  that  might 

1  Lord  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  369;  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  21,  390-392. 
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have  been  anticipated.  In  six  cantons — Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  Schaff- 
hausen,  Claris,  and  Appenzell — the  Eeforniation  triumphed;  and  to 
these  cantons  it  added  the  conquest  of  some  of  the  allied  states — 
Neufchatel,  Geneva,  Miilhausen,  St.  Gall,  and  Grisons — together 
with  several  bailliages  subordinate  to  the  Reformed  cantons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  magistrates,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
seven  cantons — Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fri- 
burg,  and  Soleure1— together  with  Valais  and  Ticino,  remained 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these 
cantons  and  states  adherents  of  the  Reformation  were  to  be  found, 
and  in  some  of  them  considerable  numbers  of  adherents.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  at  least  half  the  population  of  Switzerland 
embraced  the  Reformed  faith. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  most  democratic  cantons — Schweitz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden — adhered,  with  the  most  inflexible  persistency, 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  While  the  difference  between 
them  and  other  cantons,  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  attributed  origi- 
nally to  the  Divine  sovereignty,  various  secondary  causes  may 
have  contributed  to  this  result.  From  the  poverty  of  these  moun- 
tainous districts,  the  pope  and  his  clergy  had  been  less  exacting 
than  in  richer  countries,  and  the  people  therefore  had  less  tempta- 
tion to  desire  a  change  of  their  public  religious  institutions.  Again, 
their  veneration  for  their  illustrious  ancestors,  who  vanquished  the 
oppressor  and  made  their  country  free,  became  associated  and  in- 
tertwined in  their  minds  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Popish  worship.  To  overthrow  the  faith  in  which  these  patriots 
and  heroes  of  former  days  had  lived,  and  fought,  and  died,  would 
have  been,  in  their  estimation,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  me- 
mory. They  had,  besides,  commemorated  the  achievements  of  their 
renowned  forefathers  and  the  fields  on  which  they  had  displayed 
their  valour,  not  by  monuments,  but  by  churches,  which  thus  be- 
came the  shrines  of  patriots  as  well  as  temples  for  religious  ser- 

1  The  magistrates  of  Soieure  were,  however,  more  moderate  than  those  of  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  cantons. 
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vices,  and  by  intermingling  the  emotions  of  patriotic  sympathy 
with  their  hereditary  attachment  to  the  Popish  superstition,  served 
to  perpetuate  the  sway  of  Popery  over  their  minds.  They  boasted, 
too,  of  being  the  founders  of  liberty  in  Switzerland  j1  and  were  they, 
who  had  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
independence,  to  be  dictated  to  in  religion  by  those  cantons  which 
had,  only  after  they  had  set  them  an  example,  wrought  out  their 
own  freedom  at  a  later  period  ?  To  which  may  be  added  that  the 
light  was  slower  in  penetrating  the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains 
than  in  reaching  their  richer  neighbours  of  the  plains.  While, 
therefore,  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  Reformation  was  erected 
in  other  cantons  of  the  Confederacy,  these  mountain  cantons  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  the  old  religion,  and  regarded  with  inve- 
terate antipathy  their  neighbours  and  all  who  were  pushing  matters 
to  extremity  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Ulric  Zwingle2  was  the  great  Reformer  of  Switzerland,  as  Luther 
was  of  Germany.  The  first  rays  of  light  entered  the  mind  of  this 
great  man  in  1505,  when  he  attended,  at  Basle,  the  theological  lec- 
tures of  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  a  man  who,  besides  being  learned  in 
the  liberal  sciences,  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures. 
From  the  lectures  of  this  eminent  scholar  he  was  taught  to  despise 
the  scholastic  theology,  and  to  regard  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the 
only  ransom  for  the  soul.  Yet  for  a  number  of  years  these  lessons 
do  not  appear  to  have  produced  any  great  effect  upon  his  mind. 
But  during  his  incumbency  at  Glaris,  of  which  he  became  pastor  in 

1  After  a  glorious  struggle  against  Albert  of  Hapsburg,  who  attempted  to  establish 
absolute  power  over  them,  the  three  cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Uuterwalden,  asserted 
their  entire  independence  at  the  famous  battle  of  Morgarten,  fought  in  1315.   The  founda- 
tion of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  was  then  laid  by  these  cantons,  which  would  now 
acknowledge  no  protector  save  the  Germanic  league.     Their  constitution  was  purely 
democratic. 

2  Zwingle  was  born  January  1,  14S4,  in  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  a  dependent  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gallen.    The  year  of  his  birth  has  been  disputed ;  but  this  he  settles  in  a 
letter  to  Vadian,  dated  September  17,  1531,  in  which  he  says  that  he  was  then  in  his 
forty-eighth  year.     His  parents  were  of  respectable  rank  in  life,  his  father  having  been 
chief  magistrate  of  the  district  where  he  resided.      He  successively  studied  at  Basle, 
Berne,  Vienna,  and  then  again  at  Basle. 
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1506,  his  eyes  were  gradually  opened  to  a  discovery  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  and  he  became  convinced  that  Divine  truth  is 
to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  he  began,  early  in  the 
year  1513,  to  study  the  Greek  language,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
read  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  of  England  and  Huss  of  Bohemia. 
But  it  was  not  till  1516  that  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and 
then  he  so  taught  it  "as  to  make  little  or  no  mention  of  the  abuses 
of  the  Romish  church,  wishing  that  the  truth,  being  received  into 
the  hearts  of  men,  should  there  perform  its  office."1  After  his 
removal  from  Glaris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1516,  to  the  abbey 
church  of  Einsiedeln,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  he  exposed  the  errors 
of  Popery  as  well  as  proclaimed  the  truth.  At  this  abbey,  called 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Hermitage,"  and  of  which  the  patron  saint  was 
the  Virgin  Mary,  there  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  celebrated  for 
working  miracles,  especially  for  the  wonderful  cures  it  was  said  to 
perform ;  and  thither  immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  resorted  from 
every  country  in  Christendom,  loaded  with  offerings  to  the  patron 
saint,  and  attracted  by  the  hope  held  out  by  the  inscription  above 
the  gate  of  the  abbey — "In  this  place  is  to  be  found  a  full  remission 
of  all  sins."  Here  Zwingle  taught  his  audience  and  the  pilgrims 
that  they  ought  not  to  trust  to  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  nor  even 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  offerings  they  presented  to  her,  but  to  the 
one  sacrifice,  by  which  Christ  satisfied  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of 
all  the  faithful ;  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  pardon  of  sin  were 
to  be  obtained  as  freely  and  fully,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  at 
their  own  habitations  or  in  any  other  place,  as  at  Eiusiedeln ;  that 
to  worship  the  Virgin  was  derogatory  to  the  honour  due  to  God 
and  Christ ;  that  no  such  place  as  purgatory  existed  ;  and  that  the 
merit  of  monastic  vows  was  a  figment  and  delusion.  Many  of  the 
pilgrims  were  so  impressed  by  his  sermons  that  they  returned  to 
their  homes,  carrying  back  with  them  the  wax-tapers  and  other 
offerings  which  they  had  brought  to  present  to  the  Virgin.  And 

1  Myconius,  Vita  Zwinglii,  p.  3. 
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such  was  the  influence  which  he  exerted  on  the  administrator  of 
the  abbey  and  the  abbot,1  who  were  favourable  to  church  reform, 
that  they  ordered  the  tablet  which  promised  plenary  remission  of 
sins  to  whoever  visited  the  shrine,  to  be  removed,  caused  the  relics 
of  certain  saints  to  be  buried,  and  recommended  the  reading  of  a 
vernacular  or  German  version  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  nuns  of  a 
neighbouring  convent  dependent  on  the  abbey,  instead  of  Popish 
observances;  while  they  granted  full  permission  to  the  nuns  to 
abandon,  if  they  chose,  the  cloister,  and  return  to  the  world,  and 
enter  into  marriage.  Zwingle's  object,  however,  at  this  period  was 
to  preserve  and  reform,  not  to  destroy  the  Eomish  church ;  and 
from  his  greater  moderation  he  gave  less  offence  to  the  partizans  of 
Rome  than  the  German  Eeformer.  While  he  did  advert  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  still  he  chiefly  explained  the  truth.  He 
had  not  as  yet  brought  himself  into  collision  with  the  pope,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  severest  measures  were  contemplated  and  adopted 
against  Luther,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Papal  legates, 
who  hoped  to  gain  him  over  by  the  bribe  of  pensions  and  prefer- 
ments. 

In  December,  1518,  he  removed  from  Einsiedeln  to  Zurich,  to  fill 
the  situation  of  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  in  that  town,  where 
he  had  the  prospect  of  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  "  If  the  grace 
of  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  preached  and  received  in  so  celebrated  a 
city  as  Zurich,  the  rest  of  Switzerland  must  follow  the  example." 
Here  the  fruits  of  his  labours  soon  appeared. 

It  has  sometimes  been  disputed  whether  Luther  or  Zwingle  has 
the  claim  to  priority  as  Reformers.  This  claim,  we  think,  must  be 
conceded  to  the  former.  Luther  taught  evangelical  truth  earlier 
than  Zwingle.  If,  in  1516,  Zwingle  proclaimed  at  Glaris  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  solely  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  through  the  fin- 
ished work  of  Christ,  Luther  did  the  same  several  years  before,  in 
his  lectures  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  of  which  he  was  theo- 

1  The  administrator  of  the  abbey  was  Baron  Theobald  of  Geroldseck,  and  the  abbot 
was  Conrad  of  Rechberg. 
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logical  professor,  and  in  the  town  church,  of  which  he  was  preacher. 
As  an  open  assailant  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  Lu- 
ther may  not  have  been  prior  to  Zwingle;  for,  when  in  September 
1517,  he  raised  his  indignant  voice  by  his  ninety-five  propositions 
against  indulgences,  and  made  it  to  be  heard  through  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  Zwingle  was  active  at  Einsiedeln  in  exposing  the  errors 
of  Popery,  though  living  in  comparative  obscurity.  But  Luther 
preceded  Zwiugle,  and  all  the  Eeformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  raising  the  public  standard  against  the  Papacy,  as  the  Antichrist 
of  Scripture,  and  in  summoning  the  nations  of  Europe  not  to  reform, 
but  to  destroy  the  system.  When,  in  1520,  he  burned  the  Papal  bull 
and  decretals  in  the  streets  of  Wittenberg,  proclaiming  the  pope  to 
be  Antichrist,  Zwingle  had  not  yet  taken  up  this  bold  position.  It 
was  Luther  who,  single-handed,  commenced  the  arduous  strife  of 
storming,  not  some  of  the  outworks  merely,  but  the  stronghold  of 
Ptome  itself— who  planted  himself  in  the  breach — that  breach  which 
was  strewed  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  with  the  ashes  of  Huss  of  Bohemia  and  Jerome  of  Prague — 
and  who,  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  consciousness  of  a  righteous 
cause,  braved  the  whole  might  of  the  Roman  See.  This  was  his 
high  pre-eminence  as  a  master  spirit  of  the  age,  and  as  the  instru- 
ment raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  for  accomplishing  a  great 
work.  Other  distinguished  men  afterwards  came  to  his  aid,  both 
in  Germany  and  in  other  countries,  and  carried  him  on  to  victory. 
But  to  him  belongs  the  glory  of  having  come  forth  the  foremost  in 
the  fight;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  lion's  share  of  the  honour  of  that 
revolution  which  brought  irretrievable  disaster  upon  the  Papal 
system,  and  threatened  its  entire  destruction.  It  was  not  till  he 
had  set  the  example,  that  destroying  and  pulling  down  the  whole 
Papal  fabric,  as  well  as  building  up  Divine  truth,  became  Zwingle's 
watch- word. 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Zwingle  was  not  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  truth  to  Luther.  This  we  learn  from  his  own 
testimony.  In  his  answer  to  the  Papists,  who,  to  excite  hostility 
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and  opposition  to  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  branded  them  with 
the  name  of  Lutheran,  he  emphatically  asserts  that  he  derived  these 
doctrines,  not  from  Luther,  but  partly  from  Wyttenbach,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  been  Zwingle's  precursor,  and  especially  from  the 
fountain  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     "  I  began  to  preach  the  gospel," 
says  he,  "  in  the  year  1516,  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Luther  had 
never  been  heard  in  these  parts.      My  manner  of  preaching  was 
this,  while  the  mass  was  yet  in  use :  I  expounded  to  the  people  the 
gospel  which  was  read  in  the  service  of  the  mass,  not  from  the  com- 
ments and  figments  of  men,  but  solely  by  comparing  scripture  with 
scripture.     In  1519,  when  I  had  removed  to  Zurich,  I  told  the  vene- 
rable the  provost,  and  the  other  members  of  the  chapter,  that  I 
would  publicly  explain  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  still  drawing 
my  exposition  not  from  human  sources,  but  from  Scripture  itself. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  no  one  among  us  heard  anything  of 
Luther  beyond  this,  that  he  had  published  against  indulgences:  on 
which  subject  he  could  not  instruct  me,  as  I  had  already  learned 
under  Dr.  "Wyttenbach  that  indulgences  were  nothing  but  vanity 
and  imposture.      Who,  then,  does  not  see  that  Luther's  writings 
afforded  me  no  assistance  in  my  expositions  of  St.  Matthew,  which, 
to  my  astonishment,  were  attended  by  crowds  of  persons  desirous 
of  knowing  the  truth  ?    .    .    .    I  began  to  preach  the  gospel  before 
I  ever  heard  the  name  of  Luther."1    These  two  eminent  men  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  altogether  independently  of  each  other. 
It  was  so  with  other  Reformers  whom  Providence,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  simultaneously  raised  up  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.     Lefdvre  in  France,  and  Tyndale  in  England,  as  well  as 
Luther  in  Germany  and  Zwingle  in  Switzerland,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  independently  of  each  other;  for, 
when  they  first  knew  and  embraced  it,  they  had  in  no  form  what- 
ever interchanged  communication,  or  been  made  acquainted  with 
each  other's  sentiments.     They  derived  their  light  from  one  common 
source— from  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1  Scott's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333-337. 
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In  the  great  enterprise  of  reforming  Switzerland  Zwingle  had 
powerful  coadjutors,  who,  if  inferior  to  himself  in  talents  and 
labours,  were  yet  distinguished  by  zeal,  ability,  and  acquirements ; 
and  after  his  death  the  work  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  a 
man  who,  in  point  of  genius,  intellect,  and  learning,  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  the  Eeformers  of  all  countries — the  illustrious  John 
Calvin.  At  Zurich  he  was  aided  by  Leo  Juda,  who  became  min- 
ister of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1523 — a  man  whom  Zwingle  describes 
as  "  Teucro  minor,  sed  Ajace  fortior,"  because  though  of  diminutive 
stature  he  was  of  heroic  courage ;  by  Conrad  Pellican,  celebrated 
for  his  Oriental  learning,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  academy 
which,  at  Zwingle's  suggestion,  the  council  had  founded ;  and  by 
Oswald  Myconius,  rector  of  the  academy.  At  Basle,  Capito  and 
(Ecolampadius  laboured  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  sowed  the  first 
seeds  of  evangelical  truth  in  that  city,  which  afterwards  acquired 
such  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  Eeformation.  Berthold  Haller 
became  the  Reformer  of  Berne.  William  Farel,  a  native  of  Gap, 
in  Dauphine",  was  a  successful  labourer  in  Western  Switzerland, 
and  by  his  instrumentality  the  Reformation  triumphed  in  Neuf- 
chatel.  All  these  Reformers  and  others  maintained  the  most  cordial 
mutual  friendship,  undisturbed  by  any  difference  of  sentiment  in 
religion,  and  none  of  them  claimed  a  spiritual  dictatorship  over 
the  rest.  Zvringle,  indeed,  laid  in  the  Swiss  Reformed  church  the 
foundations  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  which 
was  afterwards  matured  and  perfected  by  Calvin ;  and  the  repub- 
lican institutions  of  the  country,  it  may  justly  be  supposed,  had  an 
influence  in  leading  them  to  reject  the  Papal  hierarchy  and  to  adopt 
Presbyterian  government  in  the  church. 

Calvin's  appearance  in  Switzerland  as  a  Reformer  was  after  the 
death  of  Zwingle,  and  Geneva  became  the  immediate  scene  of  his 
labours.  This  city,  which  at  a  later  period  (1584)  formed  a  pai-t  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  occupies  a  very  important  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Here  Popery  was  abolished  and  the 
Reformation  established  by  public  authority  in  the  year  1535 ;  the 
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result  of  the  labours  of  several  excellent  men,  as  Peter  Viret  of 
Orbe,  Anthony  Froment,  a  native  of  Dauphin6,  and  especially  William 
Farel.  In  August  the  following  year,  Calvin  for  the  first  time  visited 
Geneva,  where  he  was  reluctantly  detained  by  Farel,  and  shortly 
after  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology,  though  the  academy 
of  Geneva  was  not  yet  founded.  He  at  first  declined  the  office  of 
a  minister  of  the  city,  which  was  offered  him;  but  in  the  subsequent 
year  he  accepted  that  office,  having  been  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  council.  Calvin  was  not  the  first  Reformer  of  Geneva — 
he  entered  into  FarePs  labours;  yet  from  the  splendour  of  his 
talents,  from  the  additional  strength  and  solidity  he  imparted  to 
the  new  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  that  city,  as  well  as  from 
the  extensive  influence  he  exerted  over  the  Reformation  in  other 
countries,  he  eclipsed  the  fame  of  Farel.  By  his  labours  at  Geneva 
his  object  was  not  only  to  establish  his  system  of  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  in  that  city,  but  to  render  that  system 
the  model  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  throughout  the  world. 
This  object,  which  was  grand  and  extensive,  corresponding  to  the 
greatness  of  his  talents  and  genius,  was  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  realized.  By  his  epistolary  correspondence,  and  by  his  nu- 
merous published  writings,  he  accomplished  much.  Much  was  also 
accomplished  by  the  academy  of  Geneva,  which  the  government  by 
his  urgent  persuasion  established  for  the  cultivation  of  science  and 
the  study  of  elegant  literature  as  well  as  of  theology.  The  lustre 
reflected  upon  this  seminary  of  learning  by  himself,  his  colleagues 
Theodore  Beza  and  other  learned  divines,  attracted  students  from 
all  quarters,  from  England,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
Numerous  disciples  were  thus  trained  up  from  among  all  nations, 
by  whom  his  system  was  widely  propagated.  From  his  extensive 
learning,  his  great  intellectual  powers,  his  indomitable  perseverance, 
he  exerted  an  influence  greater  than  that  of  Zwingle,  and  not  less 
powerful  and  extensive  than  that  even  of  Luther. 


ANNA  REINHABD, 


WIFE  OF   ULRIC  ZWINGLE.1 


•  NNA  BEINHABD  was  the  daughter  of  Os- 
wald Beinhard,  an  innkeeper  and  citizen  of 
Zurich,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Wynzurn.     The 
•"year  of  her  birth  has  been  disputed,  but  from 
a  statement  made  by  Zwingle  in  a  defence  of 
himself,   in  reference  to  his  marriage,  pub- 
lished in  1525,  that  she  had  then  almost  at- 
tained the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  she  was  born  in  the  year  1484, 
the  year  in  which  Zwingle  himself  was  born, 
ror  in  the  year  1485.     Both  on  the  father  and  mother's  side,  she 
was  of  plebeian  origin,  and  not  descended,  as  some  of  Zwingle's 

i  Our  authorities  in  this  life  are  chiefly  Kaiushoru's  Qeschickte  der  inerkwiirdigsten 
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biographers  assert,  from  an  ancient  noble  family.  Her  paternal 
grandfather,  John  Keinhard,  originally  belonged  to  St.  Gall,  and 
had  established  himself  at  Zurich  in  1432. 

Of  Anna's  early  education  little  is  recorded.  At  that  period 
the  culture  of  the  young  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  With  the 
boys  it  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  reading  and  writing,  and 
with  the  girls  it  did  not  generally  extend  to  even  the  first  of  these 
arts.  Anna's  education  was  superior  to  that  ojf  most  of  her  rank ; 
but,  compared  with  that  received  by  ladies  in  the  present  day,  or 
by  ladies  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  only  a  generation 
later,  it  must  have  been  very  imperfect.  Her  parents  are  honour- 
ably commemorated  as  fine  examples  of  Swiss  fidelity  and  piety, 
and  under  their  eye  she  was  brought  up  in  virtuous  privacy.  She 
early  reached  maturity,  and  was  remarkable  for  elegance  of  form 
and  personal  beauty.  The  old  family  papers  of  the  noble  house  of 
Knonau,  with  which  she  afterwards  became  closely  connected,  call 
her,  in  the  simple  phraseology  of  that  period,  "an  exceedingly 
beautiful  wench."  With  her  graces  of  person  were  united  a  noble 
delicacy  of  mind,  amiable  dispositions,  great  vivacity  in  conversa- 
tion, and  withal  a  becoming  modesty  and  a  certain  dignity  of 
manner,  while,  as  is  added  by  her  biographers,  her  gentle  benig- 
nant countenance,  and  the 'tender  expression  of  her  bright  eye, 
indicated  the  goodness  and  sympathizing  warmth  of  her  heart. 

Such  a  combination  of  feminine  attractions  gained  her,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  admirers  among  the  other  sex,  even  before  she 
had  reached  womanhood.  The  heart  of  a  young  man  of  a  noble 
family,  John  Meyer  of  Knonau,  was,  in  particular,  subdued  by  her 
charms.  This  youth,  who  was  a  few  years  her  senior,  was  the  only 
son  of  Gerold  Meyer,  a  nobleman  and  councillor  of  Zurich,  by  his 
wife  Anna  of  Hinweil.  To  improve  his  mind  and  manners,  per- 
haps also  to  extinguish,  by  absence,  the  affection  he  had  already 
entertained  for  Anna  Reinhard,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the 

Deuttckcn  Fraiun,  Bd.  i.  88.  367-379 ;  Keyser's  Reformations  Almanack  aufdasjahr,  1819, 
Bf.  iTTTix-c.;  and  Meyer's  Ziigt  aut  dem  Leben  der  Anna  ReinJiard. 
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court  of  his  father's  cousin,  Hugo  of  Landenberg,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance, the  greatest  bishopric  at  that  period  in  Germany;  and 
there  he  stayed  for  a  considerable  time.  Previously  to  this,  his 
father,  who,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Knonau,  was 
desirous  of  seeing  him  connected  by  mati-imonial  alliance  with  a 
family  of  rank,  had  selected  for  him,  as  his  future  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  ancient  noble  family  in  Thurgovia;  and  having  made 
proposals  to  that  effect  to  the  lady's  family,  by  whom  they  were 
favourably  received,  he,  in  the  year  1504,  sent  a  letter  to  his  son, 
summoning  him  home  from  Constance,  in  order  finally  to  settle 
and  consummate  the  projected  marriage.  He  told  him  how  en- 
tirely agreeable  such  an  alliance  would  be  to  himself,  and  how 
honourable  it  would  be  to  their  house,  adding,  that  immediately  on 
his  return,  he  would  have  to  set  out  for  Thurgovia  to  visit  the 
family  of  his  intended  bride.  After  the  manner  of  that  age,  the 
father  claimed  as  full  a  control  over  the  matrimonial  settlement 
of  his  children,  as  over  his  hereditary  possessions ;  and  being  a  man 
of  stern  character,  who  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  receive  in 
everything  the  most  punctual  obedience  from  his  children  and  infe- 
riors, he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  meeting,  in  this  instance, 
with  opposition  from  his  son.  He  thought  that  what  he  had  written 
would  be  a  message  of  joy  to  his  son,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was  to 
him  a  message  of  sorrow ;  for  though  the  youth  had  not  now,  for  a 
long  time,  seen  his  beloved  Anna  Eeinhard,  yet  she  was  still  fresh  in 
his  memory.  John  returned  home  to  Zurich  in  obedience  to  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  summons  he  had  received  from  his  father ;  but 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  in  all  respects  an  obedient  son,  he  did 
not  return  to  obey  his  father  in  the  article  of  his  marriage.  With- 
in a  short  time  he  became  more  captivated  than  ever  by  the  graces 
of  Anna,  who,  having  now  more  nearly  attained  the  full  propor- 
tions of  womanhood — for  she  was  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years 
of  age — was  even  more  attracting  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her 
before  going  to  Constance,  and  he  could  not  otherwise  think  of 
obtaining  matrimonial  happiness  than  by  his  union  with  her.  Much 
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as  he  was  naturally  disposed  to  defer  to  parental  authority,  he 
could  not  bring  his  mind  to  submit  to  the  will  of  his  father  by 
giving  her  up,  and  marrying  the  noble  lady  of  Thurgovia.  He 
resolved  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 

Anna  returned  Meyer's  affection  with  all  the  depth  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  spring  time  of  life ;  and  notwithstanding  their  difference 
in  rank,  so  similar  were  their  characters  and  dispositions,  that  by 
their  marriage  they  would,  it  was  evident,  be  joined  together  in  no 
unsuiting  bonds.  The  father  strongly  disapproved  of  the  inter- 
course between  his  son  and  Anna,  determinedly  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  their  marriage,  and  threw  in  the  way  of  its  realization 
whatever  hinderances  he  could.  No  matter  how  beautiful  the  bride — 
no  matter  though  she  should  be  endowed  with  superhuman  virtues 
— yet  if  she  was  beneath  his  son  in  rank,  if  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  commoner,  he  thought  her  no  fitting  match  for  him.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  two  lovers  were  too  strongly  united  by  mutual  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  for  the  father's  opposition  to  succeed.  Young 
Meyer's  passion  for  the  beloved  object  was  only  the  more  inflamed 
by  the  strength  of  the  obstacles  his  father  interposed.  In  the  rap- 
ture of  those  impassioned  moments  when  they  met  together,  he 
vowed,  in  the  tender  and  thrilling  accents  of  love,  that  nothing  but 
death  should  separate  them  from  each  other ;  that  for  her  sake  he 
would  gladly  sacrifice  wealth  and  rank,  and  even  the  approbation 
of  his  father ;  and  that  he  would  consummate  their  union  without 
his  father's  knowledge,  disregarding  all  the  consequences  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. These  earnest  protestations  bringing  to  her  heart  the 
conviction,  the  most  delicious  a  woman's  heart  can  receive  from  the 
man  she  loves,  that  it  was  herself,  not  her  possessions,  of  which  she 
had  none,  that  inspired  his  passion,  made  her  affection  towards  him 
all  the  more  ardent,  and  mingled  with  it  the  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Young  Meyer  concealed  his  intentions  from  his  father,  and  so 
far  deceived  him — which  certainly  was  reprehensible — that,  while 
the  father  believed  him  to  be  on  his  journey  to  visit  the  family  of 
the  noble  lady  of  Thurgovia,  he  was  privately  married  to  Anna 
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Reinhard,  in  a  village  chapel  of  the  canton.  This  was  in  1504,  the 
very  year  in  which  he  returned  from  Constance  to  Zurich.  After 
having  taken  this  hasty  step,  he  wrote  to  his  father  a  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  Anna  Reinhard  had  now  become  his  lawful  wife — that 
by  the  hands  of  a  priest  they  had  been  indissolubly  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony — and  he  made  all  the  apologies  he  could 
for  acting,  in  this  instance,  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  a 
father  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  solemnly  declared  he  still  loved 
and  honoured.  The  father,  instead  of  having  the  good  sense  and 
generosity  of  heart,  now  when  the  deed  was  irrevocably  done,  to 
forgive  his  son  and  to  honoxir  Anna  as  his  daughter-in-law,  was 
exceedingly  exasperated,  and  so  tenaciously  did  he  retain  his  feel- 
ings of  indignation,  that  he  gave  up  all  further  intercourse  with  his 
son,  whom  he  would  never  again  permit  to  sit  down  at  his  table, 
nor,  if  he  knew  it,  even  to  come  into  his  house.  To  deprive  him  of 
what,  in  course  of  time,  might  have  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance,  he 
sold  the  most  precious  jewels  which  the  family  possessed,  and  be- 
queathed or  presented  much  of  his  property  to  his  daughter's  hus- 
band. He  also  married  a  second  time,  and  by  his  marriage  contract 
settled  on  his  second  wife,  during  her  life,  the  usufruct  of  6000 
florins — not  a  small  sum  for  that  period.  In  1512,  eight  years 
after  the  obnoxious  marriage,  still  continuing  to  nourish  his  resent- 
ment against  his  son,  he  sold  the  lordship  of  Knonau,  to  which 
were  attached  revenues  arrfi  landed  property  of  considerable  extent, 
for  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  Rhenish  florins — property  which, 
about  eighty  years  after,  rose  so  much  in  value  that  a  small  part 
of  it  was  then  re-sold  for  the  sum  of  10,000  florins.  This  long- 
continued  displeasure  against  his  son  is  far  from  reflecting  credit 
on  old  Gerold.  His  daughter-in-law  had  really  brought  no  dis- 
honour upon  his  family.  As  a  wife  and  mother,  she  conducted 
herself  in  all  respects  as  could  have  been  desired.  And  he  ought 
to  have  been  grateful  to  Providence  that  he  had  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law, whose  worth  adorned  instead  of  degrading  his  house. 
The  first  years  of  the  married  life  of  Anna  and  young  Meyer 
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were  childless.     In  1509  they  were  blessed  with  the  joy  of  parents 
in  the  birth  of  a  son,  whom  they  named  Gerold,  after  the  grand- 
father.    In  the  years  1510  and  1512  two  girls  followed,  who  were 
named  Margaret  and  Agatha.     Gerold  was  an  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful and  promising  child.      By  a  wonderful   providence  he  early 
gained  upon  the  heart  of  the  grandfather,  and  became  the  instru- 
ment, if  not  of  entirely  reconciling  him  to  his  son  and  his  daughter- 
in-law,  yet  of  greatly  mitigating  his  resentment  against  them.    This 
happened  in  1512,  a  few  weeks  after  h,e  had  sold  his  lordship  of 
Knonau,  and  the  circumstances,  as  recorded  in  the  family  papers 
of  the  period,  were  these : — Anna  having  sent  her  maid-servant  to 
the  fish-market  of  Zurich  to  purchase  fish,  the  servant  took  with 
her  young  Gerold •,  who  was  now  about  three  years  of  age,  and  till 
she  had  received  and  paid  her  fish,  she  set  him  down  in  a  fisher's 
barrow.     Meanwhile,  the  grandfather,  who,  with  a  distinguished 
acquaintance  of  Zurich,  was  in  a  room  belonging  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic bodies  of  the  town,  facing  that  part  of  the  market-place  where 
the  servant  was  purchasing  her  fish,  observed  from  the  window  the 
child  sitting  in  the  fisher's  barrow,  and  evincing  the  utmost  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness  of  disposition.     His  attention  and  interest  were 
immediately  attracted,  and  not  knowing  that  the  child  was  his  own 
son's—  for  his  resentment  against  his  son  had  made  him  cold  and  in- 
different towards  the  offspring  of  the  hated  marriage— he  asked, 
"What  beautiful  and  lovely  child  is  that?"    "Do  you  not  know?" 
was  the  answer  ;  "it  is  your  own  son  John's."    This  information  all 
at  once  melted  his  heart ;  wrath  and  resentment  yielded  to  the  feel- 
ings of  paternal  love;  and  he  ordered  the  child  to  be  instantly 
brought  to  him.    This  being  done  he  took  him  into  his  arms,  and  the 
babe,  returning  his  gentle  caresses  with  innocent  good  humour  and 
engaging  playfulness,  this  quite  overcame  him,  and  giving  vent  to 
hia  feelings  in  tears,  he  said,  "Although  thy  father  has  mightily 
provoked  me,  I  will  not  make  thee  suffer  on  that  account ;  I  will 
take  thee  in  the  room  of  thy  father  as  a  child  and  heir."   He  caused 
the  babe  to  be  carried  home  to  his  own  house  in  Meyer's  Court,  in 
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Zurich,  and  intimated  to  the  parents  his  resolution  to  keep  him  and 
bring  him  up.  Glad  to  find  that  their  beloved  child  had  softened  the 
grandfather's  heart,  they  readily  gratified  his  wishes,  well  knowing 
that  he  would  spare  upon  him  neither  care  nor  expense ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  permit  them  to  send  for  their  son  as  often 
as  they  desired.  With  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent  he  henceforth 
nursed  the  child,  which  became  the  delight  of  his  remaining  days 
in  this  world.  After  the  grandfather's  death,  Eegin,  his  second 
wife,  was  so  attached  to  young  Gerold  that  she  insisted  on  retain- 
ing him,  which,  with  the  mother's  consent,  she  did  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  displeasure  against  him  on  account 
of  his  marriage,  Anna's  husband  was  much  respected  in  Zurich  and 
by  all  who  knew  him.  In  1510  he  was  chosen  by  the  noble  cor- 
poration to  be  a  member  of  the  great  council  of  Two  Hundred.  It 
was  at  that  time,  and  even  long  after,  a  practice  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, in  return  for  certain  pensions,  to  supply  foreign  states  with 
troops  for  carrying  on  their  wars  j1  and  in  1513  he  joined  a  body  of 
Swiss  troops  who  marched  into  Italy,  to  assist  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  against  the  French  in  the  wars  of  Milan.  He  was  present 
as  standard-bearer  in  the  battle  fought  in  that  year  at  Novara, 
where  a  signal  victory  was  gained  by  the  confederates ;  and  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  valour,  to  which,  as  tradition  reports,  a 
fellow-soldier,  in  bearing  testimony  in  a  letter  written  late  on  the 
evening  after  the  victory,  says,  "  Meyer  sleeps  among  the  cannon." 
He  was  not  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Marignano,  fought  in 
1515,  in  which  his  countrymen  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat,  ill- 
health  having  been  probably  the  cause  of  his  absence ;  and  he  died, 
November  26,  1517,  leaving  Anna  a  widow,  with  the  care  of  three 
children.  They  had  lived  together  in  happy  union  about  thirteen 
years. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Anna's  time  and  attention  were 

1  Zwingle  afterwards  publicly  condemned  these  foreign  pensions  and  mercenary  wars, 
which  brought  reproach  upon  the  Swiss  republics;  and  his  opposition  was  successful  in 
the  Protestant  cantons. 
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wholly  occupied  with  the  care  of  her  children.  To  form  them  to 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  piety,  was  her  chief  concern  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  bitterness  mingled  in  her  cup,  she  had  the  unalloyed 
satisfaction  to  see  them  growing  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in 
the  love  of  learning  and  of  virtue.  Her  son  Gerold,  in  particular, 
was  uncommonly  promising.  He  was  distinguished  among  his 
school-fellows  for  the  excellence  of  his  talents,  his  exemplary  dili- 
gence and  elegant  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  captivating  personal 
appearance. 

Zwingle  having  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1519  become  pastor 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Zurich,  Anna  was  a  regular  attendant 
upon  his  ministry  from  its  commencement  there ;  and  she  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  listening  to  an  entirely  new  style  of  public  reli- 
gious instruction.  She  heard  him  explain  and  apply  the  Scriptures 
not  from  human  traditions,  nor  after  the  manner  of  the  schoolmen, 
but  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
by  a  comparison  of  different  parts  with  each  other.  This  new  and 
apostolic  style  of  preaching  drew  to  his  church,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, crowded  audiences,  who  listened  to  the  preacher  with  eager 
attention.  And  such  was  the  success  of  his  indefatigable  labours 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  notwithstanding  much  formidable 
opposition  from  the  priests  and  the  profane  people  in  the  place, 
who  formed  dangerous  conspiracies  against  him  and  his  disciples, 
he  was  able  to  reckon  not  less  than  2000  who  were  so  far  at  least 
his  converts  as  to  avow  his  sentiments.1  From  his  ministry  Anna 
derived  great  advantage;  and  she  was  among  the  first  and  most 
earnest  of  his  converts.  From  his  instructions  she  had  learned  the 
sin  and  danger  of  relying  for  pardon  and  eternal  life  on  any  crea- 
ture, on  her  own  good  works,  penances  or  merits,  or  on  the  absolu- 
tion of  bishops  and  priests,  and  had  been  brought  to  trust  for  salva- 
tion exclusively  to  Christ,  who  gave  himself  an  offering,  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  and  whose  blood  alone  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Every 
Sabbath,  she  and  her  children  were  regularly  in  their  places  in  the 

1  Sootf  g  Hittory  tfiht  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354-357. 
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church :  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry  at  Zurich, 
she  heard  him  expound  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  Paul's  epistles  to 
Timothy,  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  epistles  of  Peter. 

An  acquaintanceship  between  Anna  and  Zwingle  was  early 
formed  after  his  settlement  at  Zurich.  She  had  ever  been  conspi- 
cuous for  good  sense,  modesty,  and  maternal  fidelity;  and  the  trials 
she  had  endured  had  given  a  seriousness  to  her  whole  character 
and  demeanour,  which  enhanced  the  lustre  of  her  quiet  and  active 
virtues.  This  procured  her  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of  Zwingle. 
He  was  much  interested,  too,  in  her  promising  children,  and  parti- 
cularly in  her  son  Gerold,  whose  talents  and  engaging  dispositions 
he  soon  discovered.  He  directed  the  youth  in  his  studies,  and 
cultivating  himself  at  this  time  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  of 
Greece  and  Eome  as  well  as  sacred  literature,  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  assisting  him  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  So  early  as  1520  he  con- 
sidered him,  though  then  only  about  eleven  years  of  age,  sufficiently 
advanced  for  being  sent  to  Basle,  which  at  that  period  was  the 
principal  seat  of  learning  in  Switzerland.  There  Gerold  gained  the 
affections  of  all  his  masters,  and  especially  of  one  of  them,  James 
Nepos,  a  man  who  possessed  in  no  common  degree  the  talents  of  a 
successful  teacher  of  the  young.  ^  "  Have  you  many  Ziirichers  like 
this  Meyer?"  wrote  he  to  Zwingle;  "send  them  all  to  me — I  will  be 
their  father,  they  shall  be  my  sons.  May  God  preserve  this  one 
and  all  his  like  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  the  country!"  Young  as 
Gerold  was,  he  had  already  become  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Swiss 
Eeformer,  whom  he  loved  with  a  filial  affection,  and  with  whom  he 
corresponded  during  his  absence.  A  letter  of  his  to  Zwingle,  dated 
1521,  and  written  in  beautiful  Latin,  is  still  extant ;  in  which,  after 
stating  that  he  was  in  good  health,  he  describes  his  happy  relation 
to  his  teachers,  their  merits,  the  beautiful  situation  of  Basle,  and  its 
eminence  as  a  seat  of  learning.  His  studies  were  still  watched  over 
by  Zwingle,  who  also  by  his  instructions  and  admonitions  contimied 
to  direct  him  in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  A  specimen  of  these 
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precious  lessons  of  instruction  and  admonition  is  furnished  in  a 
letter  which  the  Eeformer  wrote  in  1523  to  Gerold,  who  was  then 
at  the  mineral  waters  at  Baden,  in  Aargau.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  letter,  he  says,  "I  have  long  asked  myself  what  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  you,  my  Gerold,  and  am  at  length  convinced  that  what 
can  please  you  must  be  something  either  pious  or  learned,  or  both 
together.  My  subject  is  a  directory  for  the  guidance  of  youth, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  shows  how  the 
tender  mind  of  a  reflecting  youth  should  be  instructed  in  what  re- 
lates to  God ;  secondly,  how  in  what  relates  to  himself ;  and  thirdly, 
how  as  to  what  he  owes  to  others."  He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate 
at  some  length  these  several  topics. 

Gradually  Anna's  relation  with  Zwingle  became  more  intimate, 
and  young  Gerold  was  the  means  of  drawing  still  closer  the  bonds 
of  their  friendship.  At  last  the  Reformer  began  to  entertain  serious 
thoughts  of  taking  her  to  wife.  She  had  passed  the  period  of  youth, 
so  favourable  to  the  formation  of  ardent  and  romantic  attach- 
ments; but  she  still  had  a  warm,  affectionate  heart,  and  a  judgment 
ripened  by  the  hard  lessons  of  experience.  He  had  seen  how,  in  a 
difficult  situation,  she  had,  by  her  conduct  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
commanded  universal  respect,  and  how  her  children  already  ex- 
hibited the  noble  fruits  of  a  careful  Christian  training.  A  wife  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  she  possessed,  promised  the  realization  of 
conjugal  happiness.  In  entering  into  wedlock  he  had  no  scruples 
arising  from  his  position  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  for  he  had  already  re- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  from  the  licentious- 
ness prevalent  among  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  to  encourage,  by  example,  as  well  as  by  instructions,  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  enter  into  the  conjugal  relation  was  one 
of  his  most  imperative  duties.  He  designated  marriage  "a  most 
holy  covenant,"  and  quoting  from  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
( v.  23-32),  where  it  is  represented  as  an  image  of  the  intimate  and 
mysterious  union  between  Christ  and  the  church,  he  said,  "As 
Christ  died  for  his  own  people,  and  thus  became  wholly  theirs,  so 
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should  married  persons  do  all,  and  suffer  all  for  one  another.  The 
husband,  as  the  image  of  God,  should  love  and  protect  his  wife,  and 
sacrifice  himself  for  her ;  while  the  wife  should  cleave  to  her  hus- 
band alone  with  affection  and  fidelity.  It  is  thus  that  married 
persons  most  resemble  God,  who  condescends  to  describe  himself 
and  his  church  under  the  appellation  of  husband  and  wife." 

To  Zwingle's  declaration  of  his  feelings,  Anna  having  offered  no 
very  serious  difficulties  or  objections,  their  marriage  took  place  in 
the  year  1522,  both  of  them  being  then  about  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  ceremony  was,  however,  performed  clandestinely,  and 
Zwingle  did  not  acknowledge  Anna  as  his  wife  till  April,  1524.1 
This  secrecy,  so  contrary  to  his  usual  bold  and  straightforward 
mode  of  action,  proceeded  from  a  fear  lest,  were  the  step  he  had 
taken  known,  the  weak  but  well-disposed,  whose  educational  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  thought  were  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  might  take  offence,  to  the  injury  of  his  usefulness  in  the 
church.  But  this,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  con- 
sidered, was  no  just  ground  for  keeping  the  matter  a  secret.  The 
evils  of  clerical  celibacy  had  been  so  enormous,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  matrimony  among  the  clergy,  as  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  these  evils,  was  a  duty  so  urgent,  that  openly  and  fearlessly  to 
have  avowed  his  marriage  as  a  practical  renunciation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  clerical  celibacy,  would  have  been  the  wisest  and  the  most 
honest  course.  This  avowal,  too,  would  have  conduced  to  his  own 

1  This  has  been  usually  assigned  as  the  date  of  Zwingle's  marriage;  but  that  it  was 
contracted  two  years  before,  and  that  April,  1524,  was  simply  the  time  when  he  made 
it  known,  appears  from  the  letters  of  some  of  his  correspondents,  in  which  allusions  are 
made  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  marriage.  His  friend  Myconius,  in  a  letter  to  him,  dated 
July  22,  1522,  writes,  "Farewell,  with  your  wife."  In  another  letter  to  him,  written 
about  the  end  of  that  year,  he  uses  the  same  form  of  valediction.  "  The  very  contents  ot 
these  letters  prove  the  accuracy  of  their  respective  dates."  And  Martin  Bucer,  in  a  letter, 
written  April  14, 1524  (the  date  of  the  year  is  wanting,  but  internal  evidence  proves  it  to 
have  been  written  in  1524),  from  Strasburg,  to  Zwingle,  at  the  very  time  when  the  mar- 
riage  was  made  public,  expresses  his  gratification  that  Zwingle  had  then  publicly  avowed 
that  he  icas  married;  observes  that  there  were  things  which  Antichrist  could  more  easily 
bear  than  his  confession  of  his  marriage;  and  refers  to  the  reasons  why  his  friend  had 
so  long  concealed  it. — Zw.  Epp.,  p.  335,  quoted  in  D'Aubignc's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation, 
book  viii.  ch.  13  • 
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and  his  wife's  happiness,  by  relieving  them  from  those  restraints 
imposed  by  the  attempt  to  keep  their  relation  to  each  other  a 
secret;  and  in  opposition  to  the  clamours  of  his  adversaries,  he 
could  have  taken  his  stand  upon  the  impregnable  position  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  He  would  thus,  be- 
sides, have  prevented  them  from  raising  the  objection  that  his  con- 
duct in  concealing  his  marriage,  whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  betrayed  a  secret  consciousness  that  he  had  committed 
sin  by  violating  the  ecclesiastical  laws  which  imposed  a  single  life 
upon  the  clergy. 

The  marriage  having  become  known,  it  gave  rise  to  much  talk 
and  to  not  a  few  inventions.  The  malignity  of  the  Papists  was 
excited,  and  their  tongues  were  let  loose  in  calumny  against  both 
parties,  but  especially  against  Zwingle.  He  was  reproached  with 
covetousness  in  having  married  a  lady  who,  it  was  alleged,  was 
exceedingly  rich,  and  with  debauchery,  by  living  with  her  at  Zu- 
rich, as  was  asserted,  in  all  manner  of  riot  and  excess,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  decent  portion  of  mankind.  From  these  accusations 
he  defended  himself  by  a  plain  and  candid  statement  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  in  his  work  upon  The  Office  of  the  Ministry,  printed  at 
Zurich  in  1525 ;  and,  at  the  time,  the  truth  of  his  affirmations  was 
never  once  called  in  question.  "  That  my  wife,  Anna  Eeinhard," 
says  he,  "  is  very  wealthy,  and  almost  knows  not  what  to  do  with 
the  abundance  of  her  riches,  as  these  very  silly  persons  proclaim,  is 
an  assertion  entirely  destitute  of  truth.  Besides  her  garments  and 
female  ornaments,  she  does  not  possess  more  than  four  hundred 
florins ;  and  although  she  has  sumptuous  garments,  rings,  and  other 
jewelry  of  that  sort,  she  makes  so  small  account  of  them,  that  since 
her  marriage  with  me  she  has  never  worn  them,  but,  as  becomes  a 
modest  matron,  dresses  plainly  like  the  other  wives  of  our  citizens. 
.  .  .  The  children  of  her  former  marriage  are  indeed  rich  (may 
God  grant  them  grace  to  make  a  right  use  of  their  riches);  but  of  all 
these  treasures  she  has  received  nothing,  except  her  garments  and 
other  female  ornaments,  with  a  yearly  dower  of  thirty  florins  for 
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lier  own  maintenance.  ...  I  indeed  care  no  more  about  what 
she  possesses  than  if  I  had  no  concern  in  it  whatever.  .  .  ,  All 
that  has  been  said  against  me  on  this  subject  I  could  easily  bear, 
nor  should  I  have  thought  it  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  any  vin- 
dication, did  I  not  feel  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  I  preach, 
is  defamed  by  these  calumnious  reproaches."1  But  Zwingle,  save 
in  this  instance,  kept  silence  under  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  on 
account  of  his  marriage  ;  and  the  poisoned  arrows  recoiled  without 
inflicting  any  wound  upon  him  or  upon  the  Eeformed  church. 

The  new  position  into  which  she  was  now  brought  Anna  fully 
comprehended,  and  to  perform  its  duties  was  her  highest  ambition. 
With  the  modesty  and  humility  becoming  the  wife  of  a  minister  of 
religion,  she  had,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  day  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Reformer,  laid  aside  the  embroidered  garments,  the  costly 
ornaments  and  jewels  with  which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  wealthy 
and  noble  ladies  of  Switzerland,  she  had  adorned  her  person  during 
the  period  of  her  first  marriage,  and  dressed  herself  in  the  less 
ambitious  attire  of  the  wives  of  respectable  citizens.  As  a  faithful, 
affectionate,  and  devoted  wife,  she  consecrated  herself  to  Zwingle, 
and  also  to  his  work.  Under  his  manifold,  almost  overwhelming 
official  duties,  cares,  and  vexations,  his  literary  studies,  extensive 
con-espondence,  and  the  constant  demands  made  upon  his  time  by 
the  great  numbers  of  all  classes  who  came  to  him  for  consultation, 
by  which  he  was  kept  in  incessant  activity,  she  sustained  his  spirits; 
and  the  success  of  his  labours  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  as  the 
ecclesiastical  Reformer  of  his  country,  rejoiced  her  not  less  than  it 
did  himself.  By  the  soundness  of  her  judgment  she  not  unfre- 
queutly  aided  him  in  counsel ;  and  without  going  out  of  her  proper 
province,  she  lightened  his  duties  by  active  service.  To  many  to 
whom,  when  overburdened  with  business,  he  could  not  attend,  she 
afforded  friendly,  affectionate  advice  and  comfort ;  and  she  often 
supplied  his  place  in  visiting  the  sick  and  the  dying,  to  whom  she 
not  only  dispensed  the  consolation  of  sympathy,  but  ministered  to 
1  Ruchat,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse,  tom  i.  pp  495-498. 
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their  relief  by  giving  them  money,  medicine,  ,or  articles  of  delicacy, 
according  to  her  means.  During  her  former  marriage  and  subse- 
quent widowhood,  no  woman  in  Zurich  had  been  more  highly  re- 
spected ;  and  now  she  gained  ci  still  higher  place  in  public  esteem 
and  affection,  from  the  moral  lustre  and  heavenly  charity  reflected 
upon  her  character  by  these  proofs  of  her  tender  and  active  sym- 
pathy. Anna,  too,  was  a  pattern  of  frugality,  regularity,  and  sim- 
plicity. These  qualities  presided  over  the  whole  of  her  household 
economy. 

To  the  pursuit  of  religious  knowledge  she  continued  ardently 
devoted.  By  means  of  Zwingle's  preaching,  her  faith  had  already 
been  established  in  the  great  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  in  oppo- 
sition to  Popery,  and  such  was  the  activity  of  her  mind,  and  her 
thirst  for  mental  improvement,  that  he  rarely  received  from  his 
friends  at  Basle,  or  at  other  places,  any  of  the  works  of  the  Refor- 
mers in  the  vernacular  tongue,  on  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  times  or  upon  evangelical  subjects,  which  she  did  not  carefully 
read  and  study.  Her  mind  thus  became  richly  stored  with  the 
treasures  of  Divine  truth;  and  from  the  confidence  placed  by 
Zwingle  in  the  soundness  of  her  judgment,  he  usually  submitted 
to  her  inspection  his  religious  writings,  before  giving  them  to  the 
public.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  1525,  when  a  part  of  Luther's  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  historical  books,  were  rendered  into  the  German  Swiss  dialect 
by  the  Zurich  divines,1  and  printed  for  general  circulation,  Zwingle 
read  to  her  the  proof-sheets  every  evening  before  retiring  to  rest ; 
and  she  was  wont  afterwards  to  speak  of  the  eager  interest  she  felt 
in  listening  to  narratives  which,  in  addition  to  their  being  divinely 
inspired,  had  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  novelty.  The  Zurich 

1  Luther's  version  being  written  in  the  Saxon  dialect,  many  of  the  -words  were 
unknown  to  the  Swiss  Germans,  and  for  these  words  the  Zurich  divines  substituted 
others  which  were  more  familiar  to  their  countrymen.  They  also  made  such  emenda- 
tions npon  Luther's  version,  as  were  suggested  by  comparing  it  with  the  inspired  original. 
Leo  Juda,  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Zurich,  and  Caspar  Grossmann  (or  Megander  , 
chaplain  to  the  hospital  there,  had  the  principal  share  in  that  undertaking;  but  Zwingle, 
and  some  others,  afforded  valuable  assistance. 
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divines  having  proceeded  themselves  with  the  translation  of  the 
rest  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  published  the  remainder  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  1529 ;  and  in  that  year  Zwingle  presented  to  Anna  a 
printed  copy  of  the  whole  translation — a  work  by  which  the  Re- 
formation was  greatly  promoted  in  Switzerland.  She  assisted  in 


Zwingle  reading  to  his  Wife  the  Proof  sheets  of  the  Swiss  Dible. 

spreading  it  among  the  citizens  of  Zurich,  and  it  was  her  favourita 
book,  which  she  continued  assiduously  to  peruse  during  the  wholo 
of  her  subsequent  life.1 

Zwingle's  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  magistrates  and 
learned  men  of  Zurich,  and  to  distinguished  men  from  other  parts 
of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  from  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
From  the  admirable  qualities  that  graced  and  ennobled  her,  Anna 
secured  for  herself  a  share  of  the  homage  they  paid  to  the  superior 
worth  and  talents  of  her  husband.  Her  piety,  intelligence,  good 
sense,  and  suavity,  with  which  not  one  shade  of  pride  or  vanity 

1  Ruchat,  Histoire  dc  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse,  toin  i.  p.  297.   Ramshorn,  Bd.  i.  s.  375. 
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was  mingled,  called  forth  their  warm  commendations.  Among  the 
learned  men  who  were  the  most  frequent  visitors  at  her  house, 
were  Leo  Juda,  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church ;  James  Ceporin, 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  academy  of  Ziirich ;  Conrad 
Pellican,  who  filled  the  same  chair  after  the  early  death  of  Cepo- 
rin ;  Oswald  Myconius,  rector  of  the  academy ;  Henry  Bullinger, 
Zwingle's  successor;  Baron  Theobald  of  Geroldseck,  administrator 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  who 
stayed  at  the  Hermit  Court  at  Zurich;  Conrad  Schmidt,  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  subsequently 
minister  at  Kiissnacht ;  and  at  a  later  period,  George  Miiller,  abbot 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Mettingen.  All  these  men,  who 
were  not  less  eminent  for  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  truth 
than  for  their  talents  and  acquirements,  powerfully  aided  in  ad- 
vancing the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  and  they  lived  on  terms 
of  intimate  mutual  friendship,  their  common  dangers  strengthening 
the  ties  of  affection  which  bound  them  together. 

In  her  children,  particularly  in  her  son  Gerold,  to  whom  she 
was  passionately  attached,  Anna  continued  to  have  much  comfort. 
He  was  still  directed  in  the  cultivation  of  learning,  piety,  and 
virtue,  by  Zwingle,  who  classed  him  among  the  number  of  his 
friends  on  two  accounts — first,  because  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  with  much  success,  and  secondly,  from  the 
cordial  interest  he  took  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  was  a  tall,  full-grown,  goodly  young  man,  amiable 
and  pious  in  his  dispositions,  and  in  solidity  of  understanding  leav- 
ing behind  him  many  who  far  exceeded  him  in  the  number  of  years. 
With  the  full  consent  of  his  mother  and  of  his  father-in-law,  he 
was  at  that  early  age  married  to  the  daughter  of  Kuugold  Diets- 
chi,  a  councillor  of  Ziirich,  a  lady  whom  the  Meyer  family  papers 
describe  as  "a  God-fearing,  handsome,  intelligent,  and  admirable 
woman."  Of  his  marriage  contract,  dated  1525,  which  begins  thus : 
"  In  the  name  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  Amen:  "We"  &c.,  the  family  records  furnish  only  a  small 
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fragment;  but  the  portion  preserved  affords  evidence  that  he 
entered  into  the  sacred  bond  of  marriage  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  the  relation,  and  with  this  as  his  steadfast 
resolution,  "As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
From  his  excellent  talents  and  amiable  character  he  was  universally 
beloved,  and  promised  to  be  a  highly  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity. At  Christmas,  1527,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  noble  corpora- 
tion of  burghers,  a  member  of  the  sovereign  or  great  council,  called 
the  council  of  Two  Hundred;  and  in  the  years  1530  and  1531,  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  municipal  or  little  council.  He  had 
commenced  his  literary  studies  just  when  a  taste  for  letters  had 
been  newly  awakened  throughout  Europe ;  and  after  his  marriage 
he  continued  to  prosecute  them  with  renewed  avidity.  With  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Eome  he 
was  familiarly  acquainted,  and  in  the  year  1531,  when  under  the 
direction  of  Zwingle,  and  other  learned  men  who  fostered  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes — a  comedy,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  ridicule  the  Greeks  for  their  worship  of  Plutus, 
the  god  of  riches — was  acted  in  the  original  Greek  language  by 
some  of  the  best  educated  and  promising  young  men  of  Zurich, 
the  most  of  whom  were  students  of  theology  who  had  been  study- 
ing the  Greek  authors,  Gerold  sustained  the  character  of  the  Youth. 
One  of  his  young  friends  who  assisted  in  acting  the  piece  was 
Conrad  Gesner,  afterwards  celebrated  as  the  Pliny  of  Germany, 
from  his  eminence  as  a  scholar,  philosopher,  and  naturalist,  who 
performed  Hi-jtoe,,  Poverty,  before  he  had  experienced,  what  he  after- 
wards did  so  largely,  the  oppressive  cares  of  poverty  in  actual  life. 
In  that  age  of  revived  letters,  when  the  classics  of  antiquity  were 
exercising  their  most  potent  influence  on  the  tastes  and  intellects 
of  the  young,  exercises  of  this  kind  were  common  at  public  aca- 
demies and  in  the  families  of  the  learned. 

Anna  and  Zwingle's  matrimonial  happiness  lasted  only  for  a  few 
years.  She  was  again  to  be  reduced  to  widowhood ;  and  other 
domestic  and  relative  trials  were  awaiting  her,  arising  from  the 
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calamitous  events  which  originated  in  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
parties  in  Switzerland  at  that  period. 

Within  the  course  of  ten  years,  Zwingle  and  his  fellow-labourers 
had,  by  their  indefatigable  exertions,  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  Eeformation,  six  cantons — Zurich,  Berne,  Basle,  Schaffhausen, 
.Glaris,  Appenzell,  with  several  allied  states  and  numerous  baili- 
wicks or  bailliages.  But  seven  cantons,  with  several  bailiwicks  and 
allied  states,  still  remained  Eoman  Catholic.  The  differences  in 
religion  between  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  the  Eeformed  cantons 
unhappily  created  much  animosity.  The  Eoman  Catholic  cantons, 
by  persecuting  the  adherents  of  the  Eeformed  faith  within  their 
own  territories,  and  also  within  the  common  subject  bailliages, 
where  the  bailli  or  governor  for  the  time  happened  to  belong  to 
a  Eoman  Catholic  canton,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Eeformed 
cantons,  and  especially  of  Zurich.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wrath 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  cantons  was  roused  by  a  resolution  which 
Zurich,  governed  by  the  counsel  of  Zwingle,  adopted,  to  enforce 
religious  liberty  within  the  common  subject  bailliages,  and  to  com- 
pel the  Eoman  Catholic  cantons  to  allow  the  preaching  and  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel  within  their  own  territories.  This  resolution 
can  hardly  admit  of  vindication.  Zurich  and  the  other  Eeformed 
cantons  had  doubtless  some  right  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  of  conscience  within  the  bailiwicks  in  the  government  of 
which  they  had  a  share;  but  to  undertake  to  force  the  Eoman 
Catholic  cantons  to  exercise  religious  toleration  within  their  own 
territories — a  favourite  idea  of  Zwingle's — involved  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Confederation ;  and,  besides,  amounted  to  a 
resolution  to  propagate  the  gospel  by  the  sword.  Both  parties 
prepared  for  war;  and  in  1529,  their  troops  took  the  field,  but 
when  drawn  up  and  ready  for  action,  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  June  26,  which  provided  that  in 
the  common  subject  bailliages,  the  religion  to  be  adopted  should  be 
determined  by  the  majority  of  votes. 

This  peace  was  not  lasting.     Zurich,  by  violating,  in  various 
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instances,  the  federal  rights,  in  its  zeal  to  promote  the  Eeformation, 
irritated  the  Eoman  Catholic  cantons;  and  the  Eoman  Catholic 
cantons  incensed  the  Eeformed  cantons  by  imprisoning,  fining, 
torturing,  and  banishing  the  adherents  of  the  Eeformed  faith 
within  their  territories,  and  by  insulting  and  threatening  the  Zii- 
richers.  But  what  immediately  led  to  hostilities,  was  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Berne,  and  adopted  by  Zurich  and  Berne,  to  shut 
their  markets  against  the  five  cantons — Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
Unterwalden,  and  Zug.  These  cantons,  which,  from  the  pastoral 
nature  of  their  country,  were  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  markets 
of  Zurich  and  Berne  for  corn,  salt,  and  other  necessaries,  being 
thus  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  were  exceedingly 
exasperated,  and  having  declared  war  against  the  two  obnoxious 
cantons,  they  speedily  despatched  their  troops  to  Cappel,  a  village 
about  a  league  from  Zug,  and  within  the  territory  of  Zurich,  from 
which  it  was  three  leagues  distant.  The  council  of  Zurich,  divided 
by  jealousies,  and  apparently  labouring  under  some  infatuation, 
would  not  believe  that  these  five  cantons  seriously  intended  to  in- 
vade their  territories,  even  after  successive  messengers  arrived  at 
Zurich  bringing  tidings  of  the  advance  of  the  invading  army. 
They  therefore  neglected  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence 
till  it  was  too  late.  At  last  the  approach  of  the  hostile  army  being 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  the  little  council  assembled  before  break 
of  day  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  ordered  the  convocation  of  the 
council  of  Two  Hundred.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  the  great  council,  which  had  met  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, came  to  the  resolution  to  'summon  by  tocsin  all  the  coun- 
try districts  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  About  1000 
men  were  collected  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cappel.  At 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  llth,  700  men  assembled  before 
the  council-hall  of  Zurich  under  arms,  a  number  so  small  as  to 
prove  that  the  spirit  of  that  city  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency. 
They  consisted  of  old  gray-headed  men,  who  were  resolute  in  spirit 
but  who  had  not  strenccth  to  fight — of  several  members  of  the 
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great  and  small  councils,  many  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
Reformed  ministers,  the  boldest  of  the  citizens,  and  a  number  of 
peasants  from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Few  of  them  were 
well  armed ;  and  so  deficient  were  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  in  fore- 
sight, that  no  horses  had  been  provided  for  carrying  the  artillery 
to  the  scene  of  action.  What  could  such  a  small  body  of  ill-armed 
men  as  1700  do  against  8000  bold,  experienced,  and  fully  equipped 
soldiers  who  were  coming  against  them  ?  * 

This  was  a  sorrowful  morning  to  the  wife  of  Zwingle,  and  before 
the  evening  closed  she  was  to  be  tried  as  few  women  have  been  in 
one  day.  Fifteen  days  previously  she  had  heard  Zwingle  say  from 
the  pulpit,  in  reference  to  this  war,  "I  know  the  meaning  of  all  this; 
I  am  the  person  specially  pointed  at.  All  this  comes  to  pass  in  order 
that  I  may  die."2  Being  hastily  summoned  by  the  council  to  attend 
the  army  as  chaplain,  he  obeyed  the  summons.  Anna,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  gave  her  consent,  and  deeply  affecting  was  the  separation  be- 
tween them.  Unable  to  repress  her  forebodings  of  impending  dis- 
aster, she  burst  into  tears,  and  with  her  last  affectionate  embrace 
she  gave  expression  to  ardent  prayers  to  Heaven  for  his  protection ; 
while  the  children  joined  the  mother  in  weeping,  and  clung  to  their 
father's  garments  to  detain  him.  "  The  cause  is  good,"  he  said,  en- 
deavouring to  conceal  the  tender  feelings  of  a  husband  and  father 
which  were  agitating  his  bosom,  "but  ill  defended;  my  life,  as  well 
as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who  have  wished  to  restore  re- 
ligion to  its  primitive  simplicity,  will  be  sacrificed ;  but  no  matter, 
God  will  not  abandon  his  servants ;  he  will  come  to  their  assistance 
when  you  think  all  is  lost.  Let  \is  trust  in  God,  and  leave  all  in 
his  hand."*  Anna's  heart  was  ready  to  burst.  His  own  presenti- 
ments exactly  corresponding  with  hers,  this  carried  to  her  mind 
almost  the  certain  conviction  that  they  would  never  again  meet  in 
this  world.  Of  her  beloved  son  Gerold,  now  a  young  man  of 

1  Meyer's  Anna  Reinhard,  ss.  29-33.    D'Aubigne'a  Hist,  of  the  Ref.,  book  xvi.  ch.  6. 

'  Myconius,  De  Vita,  et  Obitu  Zicinglii. 

1  Dullinger's  Schweitzer  Chronick,  quoted  in  IIess's  Life  of  Zieingle,  p.  313. 
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twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  one  of  the  councillors  who 
joined  the  Zurich  army,  she  also  took  farewell  with  a  heart  trem- 
bling for  his  safety. 

While  the  700  men  were  assembled  before  the  council-hall, 
Zwiugle  was  observed  coming  from  a  house,  before  which  his  horse, 
richly  caparisoned,  stood  waiting  for  him,  and  impatiently  stamp- 
ing with  its  feet.  Just  as  he  had  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  the 
animal  started  back  several  feet,  and  when  at  last  he  had  mounted, 
it  refused  for  a  time  to  proceed,  rearing  and  prancing  backwards — 
a  circumstance  which  created  some  anxiety  in  his  friends,  who 
could  not  help  regarding  it  as  an  evil  omen.  At  eleven  o'clock 
this  body  of  men,  followed  out  cf  the  town  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
proceeded  in  scattered  confusion,  carrying  the  banner  of  Zurich,  to 
meet  their  adversaries,  and  Zwingle,  who,  after  the  custom  of  the 
Swiss  chaplains,  was  armed,  rode  behind  the  multitude,  deeply 
thoughtful.  ;  t  • 

Bitter  had  oeen  the  pangs  of  parting  in  many  a  family  of  Ziiricli 
on  that  morning ;  and  now  when  the  company,  so  ill-prepared  in 
every  way,  had  set  out  for  the  bloody  strife,  these  families  were 
full  of  sadness  and  lamentation.  In  the  presence  of  others  Zwingle's 
wife  remained  silent;  but  no  heart  felt  a  bitterer  agony  than  hers. 
If  she  spoke  not,  it  was  because  her  heart  was  too  big  for  utterance. 
She  had  seen  depart  in  that  company  the  objects  who  were  en- 
shrined amidst  the  purest  and  tenderest  affections  of  her  soul — her 
husband,  her  son — and,  besides  them,  her  brother,  other  near  rela- 
tions, and  a  great  number  of  friends.  With  her  eye  she  followed 
after  them  until  they  disappeared ;  and  then  in  her  retirement,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  she  offered  up  fervent  prayers  to  God  for  their 
safety,  and  for  grace  to  enable  her  to  bear,  with  a  resigned  spirit, 
all  that  might  befall  her. 

Her  worst  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled. 

At  one  o'clock  the  army  of  the  five  cantons,  which  was  drawn 
up  near  Zug.  fired  the  first  gun.  The  portion  of  the  Zurich  troops 
assembled  on  the  heights  of  Cappel  replied  with  courage,  and  the 
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firing  of  the  artillery  continued  till  three  o'clock,  without,  however, 
any  great  loss  being  inflicted  on  either  side.  Meanwhile,  the  com- 
pany which  left  Zurich  in  the  morning,  while  advancing  in  disorder 
towards  Cappel,  saw  messenger  after  messenger  galloping  along 
the  road  from  Cappel,  begging  them  to  hasten  their  march.  Before 
reaching  Cappel  they  had  Mount  Albis  to  cross,  an  ascent  much 
steeper  then  than  in  the  present  day.  This  part  of  their  march,  to 
men,  the  most  of  whom  were  old,  clothed  in  heavy  armour,  and 
having  charge  of  ponderous  artillery,  was  difficult  and  exhausting. 
Having  got  to  the  top  of  Albis,  whence  they  beheld  the  phalanxes 
of  the  enemy,  they  were  greatly  discouraged  from  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  own  number ;  but  they  rapidly  made  their  de- 
scent to  join  their  fellow-soldiers.  It  was  not  till  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  that  the  battle  assumed  a  serious  aspect.  The  Zii- 
richers  displayed  much  courage  ;  but,  inferior  to  their  enemies  in 
numbers,  and  also  in  military  tactics,  they  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  disastrously  defeated.  On  that  day  512  of  them  fell, 
mostly  on  the  field  of  battle.  Of  this  number,  seven  were  members 
of  the  small  council,  nineteen  members  of  the  great  council,  sixty- 
four  citizens  of  Ziirich,  and  the  others  were  from  the  rural  districts. 
This  battle  was  especially  fatal  to  the  Swiss  Reformed  ministers,  of 
whom  twenty-five  were  killed.  Among  the  Reformed  ministers 
who  fell,  were  Conrad  Schmidt  of  Kiissnacht,  with  thirty-six  men 
of  his  congregation,  and  Baron  Theobald  of  Geroldseck.1 

The  most  noted  man  among  the  slain  was  Zwingle.  He  wore 
on  his  head  a  helmet,  a  sword  hung  at  his  side,  and  he  held  a 
battle-axe  in  his  hand ;  but  he  had  made  no  use  of  these  weapons. 
Scarcely  had  the  battle  begun,  when,  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  to 
comfort  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  mortally  wounded,  he 
was  stricken  by  a  stone,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  arose,  but  by 
two  successive  wounds  on  the  leg  he  was  again  twice  thrown  down, 
and  as  often  rose  up  again.  After  having  risen  up  the  third  time, 
he  received  a  thrust  from  a  lance,  under  which  he  staggered,  and 

1  Meyer's  Anna  ReinJiard,  us.  35-37.    D'Aubignfi'a  Hist,  of  Ref.,  book  xvi.  ch.  7  and  S. 
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falling  on  his  knees  he  exclaimed,  "Can  this  be  considered  a  cala- 
mity? Well!  they  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill 
the  soul."1  Having  uttered  these  words,  which  were  his  last,  he 
fell  backward,  and  on  that  spot,  which  was  in  a  meadow,  under  a 


Monument  to  mark  the  spot  where  Zwingle  fell. 

pear  tree,2  he  remained  lying  on  his  back,  surrounded  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Ziirichers ;  and  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  and 
his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  he  prayed,  not  indeed  with  an  audible 
voice,  but  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lips.3  After  the  battle  had 
been  gained  by  the  army  of  the  five  cantons,  and  whilst  the  great 

1  The  words  he  used,  as  recorded  by  Myconius,  in  his  Latin  Life  of  Zwingle,  wero 
these: — "Ecquid  hoc  infortunii?     Agel  corpus  quidem  occidere  possunt,  animam  non 
possunt."    Some  have  translated  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  "What  a  misfortune  is 
this  !"  or  "What  matters  this  misfortune?" — a  translation  which,  besides  being  incor- 
rect, destroys  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  dying  exclama- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Reformer. 

2  This  was  afterwards  called  Zwingle's  Pear  Tree.     The  pear  tree  having  perished,  a 
simple  monument,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  was  erected  on  the  spot  in  1838. 

3  Melchior  Adamus,  Vitm  Eruditorum,  turn  Germanormn.  turn  Exterorum,  3d  edition, 
Frankfort-upon-the-JIaine,  torn.  i.  p.  17. 
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body  of  their  troops  were  pursuing  the  scattered  soldiers  of  Zurich, 
a  number  of  the  stragglers  of  the  conquerors,  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  were  prowling  among  the  wounded  and  the  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  turning  over  the  bodies  of  the  vanquished,  stripping 
them,  and  treating  such  of  them  as  were  yet  alive  with  the  utmost 
inhumanity,  piercing  them  with  their  lances,  or  dashing  out  their 
brains  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  arquebuses,  if  they  refused  to 
call  upon  the  saints  or  to  confess  to  the  priests.  Two  of  these  sol- 
diers having  come  near  to  Zwingle,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
asked  him  if  he  wished  a  priest,  to  whom  he  might  confess  The 
Reformer,  who  was  unable  to  speak,  answered  by  a  negative  mo- 
tion of  the  head.  "  If  you  cannot  speak,"  replied  the  soldiers,  "at 
least  think  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  recommend  thy  soul  to  her." 
Zwiugle  again  shook  his  head,  and  kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  heaven.  At  this  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  inflamed,  and  they 
began  to  curse  him,  as  if  they  would  have  instantly  pierced  him  to 
the  heart.  "No  doubt,"  said  they,  "he  is  an  obstinate  heretic."' 
One  of  them  having  stooped  down  and  turned  Zwingle's  head  in 
the  direction  of  a  fire  which  had  been  lighted  near  the  spot,  and 
then  immediately  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  was  struck  with  the 
manly  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is 
Zwingle."  At  this  moment  Captain  Fockinger  of  Unterwalden,  an 
old  chieftain  and  a  pensioner,  who  had  served  in  the  foreign  wars, 
came  up,  and  having  heard  the  words  of  the  soldier,  cried  out  in  a 
burst  of  rage,  "Zwingle !  that  vile  heretic  Zwingle !  that  rascal,  that 
traitor ! "  Then  raising  his  sword  he  inflicted  a  stroke  on  the  neck 
of  the  Reformer,  who  was  already  suffering  under  the  pangs  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  fiercely  exclaiming,  "Die,  obstinate  heretic  1" 
The  Reformer  did  not  long  survive  the  fatal  stroke.2 

Not  far  from  Zwingle  fell  his  son-in-law,  Gerold  Meyer.  In  the 
excitement  of  youthful  enthusiasm  Gerold  had  rushed  into  the 
foremost  ranks  and  fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  After 

'  Hottinger,  quoted  in  Ruchat's  Hietoirt  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suitft,  torn.  iii.  p.  413. 
2  Meyer's  AVM  Reinhard,  sa.  37-39.     D'Aubignes  Hist,  oftlie  Rtf.,  book  xvi.  ch.  8. 
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several  fruitless  attempts  to  turn  the  battle  when  its  success  began 
to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  army  of  the  five  Eoman  Catholic  can- 
tous,  he  was  at  length  surrounded  by  a  body  of  the  enemy.  So 


Death  of  Zwingle. 


greatly  was  he  beloved,  that  from  this  body,  in  which  were  some 
who  knew  him,  or  who  had  been  his  acquaintances  in  peaceful  days, 
several  voices  called  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Surrender,  and  your  life 
shall  be  spared."  But  so  high  had  his  valour  risen  in  his  young 
heart  that  with  generous  self-devotion  he  refused  the  offer.  Much 
as  he  had  to  attach  him  to  life — his  three  infant  children,  the  be- 
loved companion  of  his  bosom,  a  dear  mother  already  once  more  a 
widow,  and  the  nattering  prospects  of  earthly  happiness,  dignity, 
and  advancement — yet  the  honour  of  Zurich,  and  the  honour  of 
the  noble  line  of  heroic  ancestors  from  which  he  was  sprung,  were 
dearer  to  his  brave  and  chivalrous  heart  than  life.  His  fate  was 
quickly  sealed.  "  Struck  by  a  mortal  blow,  he  fell  and  expired,  not 
far  from  the  castle  of  his  ancestors."1 

1  Meyer's  Anna  Reinhard,  ss.  39,  40.    Keyser's  It(foi~matiom  Almanack,  as.  xciii.  rev. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  day  Anna's  feelings  of  suspense  and 
agony  were  beyond  description.  She  could  hear  from  her  house 
the  thundering  roar  of  the  artillery,  telling  her  that  the  work  of 
carnage  was  going  on,  and  leading  her  to  conclude  that  the  issues  of 
that  day,  in  which  her  happiness  was  so  deeply  implicated,  would 
be  dreadful  in  their  nature.  With  panting  anxiety  she  was  waiting 
for  tidings  cf  how  her  husband,  her  son,  her  other  relatives,  and  her 
friends,  had  fared.  At  last,  the  accounts  brought  to  her  set  all 
doubt  or  uncertainty  at  rest,  and  verified  her  most  painful  appre- 
hensions. Among  others  who  had  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Cappel, 
anxiously  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  was 
Oswald  Myconius,  who  felt  a  particular  solicitude  about  Zwingle, 
and  on  the  way  he  heard  one  who  had  made  his  escape,  relating  to 
those  around  him  that  Zwingle  was  slain.  The  news  speedily 
reached  Zurich,  through  which  it  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, and  at  length  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Anna.  The  shock  was 
almost  overwhelming.  But  scarcely  was  the  first  fearful  shudder 
over  when  another  messenger  arrived,  and  informed  her  that  her 
son  Gerold,  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  her  heart,  had  also  fallen.  "0 
God!"  she  exclaimed,  "  strengthen  me  for  this  trying  hour.  Thus 
is  my  house  made  desolate.  Thus  are  the  tenderest  ties  that  bind 
me  to  the  world  dissevered."  Her  children,  as  they  saw  her  weep- 
ing, mingled  their  tears  with  hers,  and  threw  themselves  disconso- 
late into  her  arms.  Other  messengers  at  short  intervals  arrived,  an- 
nouncing that  her  brother  Bernhard  Eeinhard,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  great  council,  her  daughter's  husband,  Anthony  Wirz,  the 
husband  of  her  deceased  sister,  John  Ltitschi,  and  many  of  her 
intimate  friends,  had  fallen  on  the  blood-stained  heights  of  Cappel. 
But  crushing  as  was  the  weight  of  these  terrible  trials,  all  inflicted 
in  one  day,  her  heavenly  Father  appeared  for  her  support  and  com- 
fort. "  God  is  faithful,"  said  she,  "  who  will  not  suffer  his  people  to 
be  tried  above  what  they  are  able;  but  will  with  the  trial  also 
make  a  way  to  escape,  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  The  con- 
sideration, too,  that  her  husband  and  her  son  had  been  what  they 
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were,  and  that  they  had  died,  as  she  believed,  in  the  service  of 
their  country  and  of  their  God,  afforded  to  her  mind  a  consola- 
tion, which,  if  it  could  not  reverse,  allayed  the  agony  of  the  terrible 
bereavements  she  had  suffered.1 

The  night  after  the  battle  was  dark ;  but  Anna's  sorrow  was 
darker  than  that  night,  and  the  morning  was  to  bring  to  her  addi- 
tional suffering  in  the  indignities  which  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  She  and  her  friends  were  not  to  be 
granted  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  performing  to  his  remains 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  At  break  of  day,  the  conquerors  having 
spread  themselves  over  the  field  of  battle  for  pillaging  the  dead, 
at  length  came  upon  Zwingle,  lying  lifeless  beneath  the  pear-tree. 
It  was  discovered  who  he  was,  for  to  many  of  them  his  face  was 
familiar,  from  their  having  heard  him  preach ;  and  an  immense 
crowd  collected  around  the  corpse.  They  were  all  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  countenance,  which  looked  more  like  that  of  a 
living,  than  that  of  a  dead  man,  being  such,  as  one  of  them  ob- 
served, as  when  he  kindled  the  people  by  the  fire  of  his  eloquence. 
John  Schoubrunner,  who  was  formerly  canon  of  Zurich,  and  who, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  there,  had  retired  to 
Zug,  though  he  had  stood  by  the  old  religion,  and  was  now  in  the 
field  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  forces,  could  not  refrain  from  tears 
at  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of  the  great  Reformer,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  creed,  I  know  that  thou  hast  been 
a  faithful  confederate.  May  God  be  merciful  to  thy  soul ! "  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  officers  having  mortally 
hated  Zwingle — not  only  because  of  his  heresy,  but  more  especially 
because  he  had  constantly  and  publicly  spoken  against  pensioners 
of  foreign  princes,  which  most  of  them  were — frantic  for  vengeance, 
demanded  that  the  corpse  of  the  arch-heretic  should  be  dismem- 
bered, and  a  part  sent  to  each  of  the  five  cantons.  This  was  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  more  humane  of  the  Roman  Catholic  officers 
and  others;  but  the  ferocious  cry  of  the  brutal  prevailed.  The 
1  Meyer's  Anna  Reinhard,  ss.  40,  41.  D'Aubigne's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.,  book  xvi.  ch.  9. 
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corpse  was  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  be  quar- 
tered for  treason  against  the  Confederation,  and  then  to  be  burned 
for  heresy.  The  barbarous  and  impotent  sentence  was  executed  to 
the  letter.  The  disjointed  members  were  committed  to  the  flames, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  Eeformer,  to  put  upon  them  the  utmost  indig- 
nity, were  mingled  with  those  of  swine,  and  scattered  to  the  winds, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  of  the  five  cantons.1  This 
was  the  very  climax  of  their  ferocity.  They  could  do  no  more. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Anna  when  told  of  these 
barbarous  proceedings!  This  agonizing  winding  up  of  the  drama 
of  her  sorrows  was  what  she  perhaps  had  not  anticipated,  and  it 
was  enough  to  try  her  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  endurance.  But 
intensely  lacerated  as  her  feelings  were,  she,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  and  in  the  communings  of  her  heart,  reposed  with  un- 
shaken confidence  on  the  grace  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

.  Under  these  bereavements  Anna  derived  some  degree  of  allevi- 
ation from  the  consolation  and  sympathy  of  her  numerous  Chris- 
tian friends.  She  received  letters  of  condolence  from  many  eminent 
Reformers,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  whose  sympathy  was  pro- 
portioned to  their  deep  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Zwingle,  and 
their  high  esteem  for  herself.  Simpert  Schenck,  formerly  a  Car- 
thusian, but  at  this  time  a  Reformed  minister  in  the  imperial  city 
Memmingen,  having  heard  of  Zwingle's  death,  wrote  to  her  a  letter, 
dated  Memmingen,  9th  November,  1531,  from  which  we  subjoin 
the  following  extracts :  "  May  the  Father  of  all  comfort  cause  the 
light  of  his  countenance  to  shine  upon  you,  honourable,  virtuous, 
and  beloved  in  the  Lord !  I  can  find  none  in  the  whole  world  who 
is  able  to  comfort  you  in  your  affliction  but  God  alone.  O  what 
calamitous  and  mournful  days!  Therein  this  faithful  man,  my 
beloved  Zwingle,  and  many  very  excellent  persons  have  fallen. 
.  .  .  But  since  I  certainly  know  that  as  no  one  makes  alive, 
so  no  one  kills  except  the  Lord  himself,  and  only  when,  how,  whom, 
and  through  whom  it  pleases  him — to  whose  will  no  objections  are 

1  Iloss's  Life  of  Zwingle,  pp.  322,  323.     D'Aubign6's  HM.  of  the  Rcf.,  book  xvi.  cli.  8. 
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to  be  made;  and  as  he  has  fixed  the  term  of  every  man's  life  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  to  alter  it,  I  shall,  and  must  not  oppose  his 
will,  but  as  is  meet,  make  the  surrender,  and  praise  the  Lord  in  his 
works ;  for  they  are  truly  judgment  and  righteousness  without  ini- 
quity and  deceit,  full  of  mercy  and  goodness.  ...  If  Christ 
the  Head,  has  passed  through  death  into  life,  none  of  his  members 
will  remain  long  behind.  O  pious,  beloved  woman,  be  faithful ; 
neither  you  nor  we  have  lost  Zwingle  and  the  others ;  for  he  who 
believeth  in  Christ  hath  everlasting  life.  .  .  .  When  you  find 
your  beloved  Zwingle  no  longer  present  in  the  house  with  the  chil- 
dren and  yourself,  nor  in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  the  meetings  of  the 
learned,  I  beseech  you,  be  not  discouraged,  nor  too  much  grieved. 
Remember  that  he  is  in  the  house  of  God  above,  with  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  there  he  listens  to  the  mouth  of  Wisdom 
itself,  and  to  the  discourse  of  angels.  .  ,  .  May  the  merciful 
God  watch  over  and  comfort  you  and  your  children,  and  grant  you 
strength  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  overcome  all  your  troubles."1 

On  the  same  occasion,  Wolfang  Capito  of  Strasburg,  wrote  to  her 
a  consolatory  letter,  dated  November  28,  1531.  "My  dear  madam," 
says  he,  "  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  tidings  of  your  heavy  afflic- 
tion, as  you  may  readily  believe.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
friendly  feeling  which  I  and  your  husband  entertained  towards 
each  other.  How  great  the  loss  sustained  by  all  the  churches! 
Everywhere  the  cause  of  the  gospel  has  suffered  an  affecting  loss  by 
the  death  of  your  beloved  consort.  You  have  experienced  all  at 
once  and  unexpectedly  an  accumulation  of  sorrows.  We  also  are 
greatly  afflicted,  suffering  with  you,  and  are  in  daily  apprehension 
of  heavier  calamities.  You  have  been  deprived  of  your  husband, 
your  beloved  sou,  your  son-in-law,  your  sister's  husband,  and  your 
brother ;  who  would  not  sympathize  with  you  under  such  bereave- 
ments? But  blessed  be  God  who  gave  you  such  a  husband,  who 
after  his  death  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  highly  honoured,  and 
whose  name  shall  turn  to  the  advantage  of  your  children ;  for  he 

1  Meyer's  Anna  Reinhard,  ss.  42,  43. 
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will  never  be  forgotten,  and  those  who  are  his  will  be  everywhere 
loved  by  all."1 

Before  Zwingle's  death,  Anna  had  mingled  less  than  formerly  in 
general  society,  preferring  to  confine  herself  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  faithful  wife,  a  careful  mother,  and  a  professed  disciple 
of  Christ;  and  now  when  she  had  again  become  a  widow,  retire- 
ment had  more  attractions  for  her  than  ever,  and  she  was  rarely 
seen  except  in  the  church.  Submissive  as  was  her  spirit  under  the 
strokes  inflicted  upon  her,  and  strong  as  was  the  confidence  she 
reposed  in  the  love  and  grace  of  God,  yet  her  bitter  trials  had  given 
a  shock  to  her  feelings  from  which  she  never  fully  recovered.  She 
now  devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  piety  and  to  the 
care  of  her  orphan  children,  of  her  daughters  of  the  first  marriage, 
and  of  her  widowed  daughter-in-law,  who  was  left  with  the  charge 
of  three  fatherless  children.  The  appointment  of  Henry  Bullinger, 
by  the  great  council  of  Zurich,  to  occupy  the  office  become  vacant 
by  Zwingle's  death,  was  a  merciful  providence  to  Anna,  and  bright- 
ened up  the  last  days  of  her  life.  This  eminent  man,  then  only  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  who,  from  his  great  talents, 
high  character,  and  extensive  influence,  ranks  next  to  Zwingle 
among  the  Keforrners  of  Switzerland,  and  who,  in  respect  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  hospitality,  was  equalled  by  few  in  his  day, 
received  Anna  with  her  orphan  children  into  his  family  and  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  kindness.  During  the  remainder  of  her  days 
she  continued  to  reside  in  his  house ;  and  after  her  death,  which 
took  place  December  6,  1538,  he  exercised  towards  her  children  all 
the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  father,2 

Anna  had  altogether  seven  children ;  three  to  her  first  husband, 
and  four  to  her  second.  None  of  them  attained  to  a  great  age. 

Her  children  by  her  first  marriage  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  son  named  Gerold,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Agatha. 
Gerold  had  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Councillor  Kiingold  Diets- 
chi,  two  sons  and  a  daughter — William,  who  was  born  October  16, 

1  Reform.  Almanack,  181P,  s.  xcvi.  2  Meyer's  Anna  Reinhard,  ss.  44,  45. 
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1526 ;  Gerold,  who  was  born  March,  15,  1528 ;  and  Dorothea,  who 
was  born  June  11,  1531.  William  was  married  to  Barbara  von 
Bonstetten.  "He  was  a  very  learned  man,"  say  the  family  records, 
"  and  skilled  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  languages."  Gerold 
was  married  to  Dorothea  of  Escher ;  and  he  had  also  the  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  scholar.  Budolph  Gualter,  Bullinger's  suc- 
cessor, in  testimony  of  his  respect  for  the  two  brothers,  dedicated 
to  them  a  small  work.  In  the  dedication  he  recommends  to  their 
imitation  the  example  of  their  beloved  father,  whose  learning,  piety, 
valour,  and  patriotism,  he  eulogizes ;  and  of  their  beloved  mother, 
of  whose  diligence,  chastity,  wisdom,  and  piety,  he  makes  honour- 
able mention.  In  1549,  Conrad  Gesner  dedicated  to  them  and  some 
other  esteemed  men  his  Onomasticon  Propriorum  Nominwn.  Gerold 
died  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1569.  William  died  of  apo- 
plexy, January  1,  1570,  and  left  behind  him  an  excellent  library. 

Anna's  eldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage,  Margaret,  was 
married  to  Anthony  Wirz.  She  became  a  widow  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  her  age,  at  the  same  time  with  her  mother,  her  hus- 
band, as  we  have  seen,  having  fallen  at  Cappel.  She  died  in  1549. 
The  other  daughter,  Agatha,  was  married  to  Councillor  Belthasar 
Keller,  who  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Cappel,  and  who,  as  he  lay  on 
the  field  covered  with  fourteen  wounds,  was  taken  for  dead,  but 
who,  during  the  night,  rose  up  and  made  his  escape.  The  year  of 
her  death  is  unknown. 

Anna's  children  by  Zwiugle  were  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
'  1.  Begula,  the  eldest,  who  was  born  in  1524.  She  was  married  in 
1541,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  to  Budolph  Gualter,  a 
man  of  great  worth  and  learning,  who  was  then  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Ziirich,  and  who  afterwards,  in  1575, 
became  Bullinger's  successor.  She  died  of  the  plague  in  1565. 
2.  William,  who  was  born,  probably,  in  1526,  and  died  in  1541, 
when  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Strasburg.  3.  Ulric,  who  was 
born  in  1528,  during  his  father's  absence  at  the  convocation  then 
held  at  Berne,  which  contributed  greatly  to  promote  the  cause  of 
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reform  in  the  city  and  canton  of  that  name.  He  studied  at  Basle, 
where,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  philosophy.  He  became  archdeacon  and  prebendary  of 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  in  Zurich,  and  afterwards  professor  of 
theology  in  the  college  of  that  city.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Bullinger's,  and  died  in  1571.  4.  Anna,  who  was  born  iu 
1530,  and  died  early.1 

Of  Regula,  the  eldest  of  these  children,  a  few  memorials  have 
been  preserved,  which  may  here  be  subjoined.2  She  possessed  the 
piety,  activity,  mildness,  and,  it  is  also  said,  the  personal  beauty  of 
her  mother.  During  the  persecution  under  the  reign  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  England,  she  and  her  husband  exercised  much  hospital- 
ity towards  the  English  Protestant  exiles  who  had  betaken  them- 
selves for  safety  to  Zurich.  This  appears  from  the  correspondence 
maintained,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  between  him  and  many 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  ministers  and  friends  of  the  English 
church,  among  whom  were  Grindal,  successively  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich; 
Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  Horn,  Bishop  of  "Winchester ;  Sandys,  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Worcester  and  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  York; 
Pilkington,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford.3  Eegula's 
Christian  excellence,  and  her  affection  and  fidelity  as  a  wife,  are  re- 
corded and  commemorated  by  Gualter.  In  his  diary,  a  fragment 
of  which  is  still  extant,  he  makes  the  following  entiy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  death : — "  My  wife  Eegula,  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  and 
my  most  faithful  companion,  departed  happily,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  December,  1565,  in  the 
constant  confession  of  the  true  faith.  We  have  lived  together,  in 
the  greatest  harmony,  twenty-four  years,  fourteen  weeks,  and  four 

1  Meyer's  Anna  Reinhard,  as.  48,  49.     Keyser's  Ktformationt  Almanack,  1819,  s.  xcvi. 
Zurich  Letters  in  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  first  series,  p.  264. 

2  In  Keysers  Reformations  Almanack  aufdag  jahr,  1819,  are  to  be  seen  portraits  of 
iegula  and  her  eldest  daughter,  after  an  original  painting  by  the  celebrated  painter  John 

Asper,  preserved  in  the  Ziir;ch  city  library.  The  likenesses  were  taken  when  the  mother 
was  twenty-five  years  of  aje,  and  the  daughter  seven.  No  portrait  of  Regula's  mother  is 
known  to  exist.  ,  a  ZunAi  Letters  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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days.  Now  her  spirit  lives  in  heaven,  while  her  body  rests  from 
all  troubles,  and  awaits  a  blessed  immortality  on  the  day  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things."  And  in  a  Latin  poem  he  laments,  with 
deep  emotion,  the  great  loss  he  had  sustained.  "What  the  pious 
Abraham  lost  in  his  beloved  Sarah,"  says  he,  "and  Jacob  in  the 
lovely  Rachel,  that  have  I  now  also  to  mourn.  An  example  of  the 
purest  love,  of  the  most  inviolable  conjugal  fidelity  and  domestic  vir- 
tue— the  delight  and  support  of  my  household — possessing  the  same 
equanimity  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity — she  knew  how  to  scare 
away  all  sadness  and  every  tormenting  care  from  my  soul;  and 
with  her  I  have  lived  twenty-four  years  in  perfect  harmony,  sine 
ulla  querula,  as  the  ancients  were  wont  to  inscribe  upon  their  mo- 
numents. Two  of  our  children  have  already  gone  before  her  in 
death.  Other  four  lament,  with  me,  over  the  corpse  of  their 
mother  fallen  asleep.  In  them  the  picture  of  the  departed  again 
stands,  as  it  were,  every  moment  living  before  me ;  upon  which,  as 
often  as  I  look,  my  heart  is  moved  to  deep  sighs."  And  in  a  letter 
to  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  dated  June  9,  1572,  about  seven  years  after 
her  death,  he  thus  affectionately  alludes  to  her — "Unless  1  had 
truly  persuaded  myself  of  our  agreement  [the  agreement  between 
him  and  the  Church  of  England],  I  should  certainly  never  have 
sent  my  son,  the  only  son  of  my  departed  Zuinglia,  the  remem- 
brance of  whom  is  so  precious  to  me,  into  England."1 

Of  the  six  children  which  she  bore  to  Gualter,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  was  born  about  the  year  1542,  was  married  to  Henry 
Bullinger,  son  of  the  eminent  divine  of  the  same  name,  and  Gual- 
ter's  colleague  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  Another,  the  son  just  now  re- 
ferred to,  Eodolph,  born  about  the  year  1553,  after  having  finished 
with  much  applause,  his  theological  studies  at  Geneva,  in  Germany, 
and  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  became  a  minister  in  his  native 
city.  Like  his  father  he  cultivated  poetry,  and  lamented,  in  pa- 
thetic verses,  his  mother's  departure  as  that  of  a  woman  adorned 
with  fidelity,  piety,  and  other  virtues  and  graces,  and  who,  if  rare 
1  Zurich  Letters  in  Reign  of  Queeu  Elizabeth,  first  series,  p.  362. 
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Christian  worth  could  beud  the  decrees  and  the  course  of  fate, 
would  have  been  saved  the  doom  of  mortality.1  Soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  church  in  Ziirich,  he  married  ;  and  his  wife,  it 
would  appear,  was  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  famous  Henry  Bul- 
liiiger.!  He  died  in  the  year  1578,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five.3 
William  Cole,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  father,  dated  Oxford,  February  28,  1579,  thus  writes  in 
reference  to  young  Rodolph's  death: — "I  hear  that  your  son,  lately 
a  scholar  of  Oxford,  and  a  youth  of  excellent  promise,  has  been 
removed  by  an  untimely  death :  which  event,  indeed,  we  all  of  us, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known  during  his  sojourn  in  this  place, 
most  deeply  deplore,  not  only  on  your  account,  as  having  lost  a  son 
of  so  much  expectation,  but  much  more,  as  it  is  right  we  should  do, 
because  at  this  time  the  church  of  Christ  cannot  spare  so  much 
talent  without  great  injury."1 

1  The  poem  is  entitled,  "  In  obitum  castissimse  matronse  Begulas  Zwingliae,  Magni 
Zwinglii  Jiliae,  Rodolphi  Gualtheri  conjttgis  et  niatris  meae  cbarissimae.    Rod.  Gualth.  F." 

2  Zurich  Letters,  ut  supra,  first  series,  pp.  304,  305;  and  second  series,  p.  280. 

3  Keyser's  Ref.  Almmwch,  ss.  xcvii.  c.     Zurich  Letters,  first  series,  p.  324. 

4  Zurich  Letters,  second  series,  p.  307.     These  collections  contain  various  notices  of 
this  youth,  and  several  of  his  letters. 


Strasburg, 


IDELETTE   DE  BURES, 


WIFE    OF    JOHN    CALVIN. 

M*%sT%* 

•^•O%*DELETTE  DE  BURES  was  a  lady  of  good  family. 
Her  native  place  was  a  small  town  of  Guelderland, 
in  the  Netherlands.  She  was  first  married  to  John 
Storder,  who  was  originally  from  Liege,  but  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  a  city  at 
that  time,  in  point  of  morality,  piety,  and  intelligence,  among  the 
foremost  of  those  in  which  the  Reformed  religion  had  established 
itself.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  persons  of  enlightened  and 
ardent  piety,  and  they  had  connected  themselves  with  that  section 
of  the  Reformed  church  called  Anabaptists,  whose  adherents  were 
then  numerous  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

A  change  was,  however,  afterwards  produced  upon  their  religious 
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sentiments.  Calvin,  after  his  banishment  from  Geneva,1  having 
become  professor  of  theology  in  Strasburg  by  appointment  of  the 
council,  and  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  French 
refugees  in  that  city,  they  had  been  drawn  by  his  great  fame,  to 
attend  upon  his  ministry.  Charmed  by  his  eloquence,  and  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  they  abandoned  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  party  to  which  they  formerly  adhered,  and  embraced  his  senti- 
ments on  the  contested  points.  Storder  died  of  the  plague  soon 
after  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  the  Geneva  Reformer,  leaving 
Idelette  a  widow  with  several  children. 

In  this  family  Calvin  had  become  intimate,  and  from  what  he 
knew  both  of  Idelette  and  her  husband,  of  their  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  truth,  of  the  simplicity  and  sanctity  of  their  lives,  he 
entertained  for  them  a  very  high  respect.  After  Idelette  had 
become  a  widow,  he  continued  frequently  to  visit  her.  But  it  was 
not  with  her  that  he  first  thought  of  forming  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection, when  early  in  the  year  1539,  being  then  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  purposed  looking  out  for  a  wife,  who  might  help  in  bear- 
ing his  burdens.  However  high  a  place  she  had  gained  in  his 
esteem,  and  though  she  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  yet  her  being 
a  widow,  and  the  mother  of  several  children,  probably  prevented 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  from  thinking  of  her.  His  friends  were 
very  desirous  of  having  him  married,  and  he  solicited  their  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  telling  them  the  sort  of  per- 
son he  wanted.  In  a  letter  to  Farel,  dated  May  19,  1539,  he  says — 
"Remember  what  I  expect  from  one  who  is  to  be  my  companion 
for  life.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  loving  fools,  who,  when 
once  smitten  with  a  fine  figure,  are  ready  vu  expend  their  affection 
even  on  the  faults  of  her  whom  they  have  fallen  in  love  with.  The 
only  kind  of  beauty  which  can  win  my  soul,  is  a  woman  who  is 
chaste,  not  fastidious,  economical,  patient,  and  who  is  likely  to 

'  Calvin  first  arrived  In  Geneva  in  August,  1536.  He  had  not  resided  there  two  years, 
when  he  and  Farel,  in  April,  1538,  were  banished  from  it  by  the  magistrates,  owing  to 
dissensions,  originating  in  the  attempts  which  they  had  made  to  reform  the  manners  of 
tlie  Geuevese,  among  whom  all  sorts  of  wickedness  prevailed. 
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interest  herself  about  my  health."1  A  young  German  lady  of  nobla 
lineage,  and  wealthy  far  above  his  condition,  had  been  proposed  to 
him  by  some  of  his  friends.  The  brother  of  the  lady  and  his  wife, 
both  persons  of  piety,  were,  from  their  high  respect  for  him,  very 
favourable  to  the  alliance.  Calvin  entered  into  communication  with 
her,  but  not  without  doubts  as  to  whether  she  was  precisely  the 
person  suitable  for  him.  He  was  afraid  that  she  might  think  too 
much  of  her  birth  and  education.  He  hesitated,  too,  because  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  French  language.  If  they  were  to  be  united, 
he  insisted  that  she  should  learn  French.  The  lady  requested  time 
for  deliberation.  Upon  this,  Calvin  immediately  gave  up  all  inter- 
course with  her,  and  'entered  into  correspondence  with  another 
lady,  "who,  if  she  answers  her  repute,"  says  he,  "will  bring,  in 
personal  good  qualities,  a  dowry  large  enough  without  any  money 
at  all,"  while  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  happy  escape  he  had 
made  from  the  former.  Matters  had  proceeded  so  far  with  this 
new  object  of  his  choice,  that  he  invited  his  friend  Farel  to  come 
to  perform  the  nuptial  rite,  which  was  not  to  be  delayed  beyond 
the  10th  of  March,  1540.2  But  this  match  was  also  broken  off.  A 
few  days  after  his  brother  Anthony  and  another  friend,  upon 
having  made  all  arrangements  for  the  marriage,  had  returned  to 
Strasburg,  he  heard  some  particulars  regarding  the  lady,  which 
induced  him  to  send  his  brother  back  to  cancel  the  contract.3 
Calvin  was  not  very  susceptible  of  a  romantic  attachment.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  affection  for  any  particular  lady  was 
ever  so  strong  as  to  cause  him  feel,  upon  losing  or  renouncing  her, 
any  very  serious  mental  uneasiness.  Had  his  friends  made  up  for 
him  a  list  embracing  the  fair  names  of  a  dozen  or  so,  possessed 
of  the  qualities  he  desiderated,  he  would  probably  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  which  of  them  he  married.  After  these 
two  failures,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  should  not  now 

*  Calvini  EpistoLe  in  his  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  10. 

2  Calvin's  Letters,  edited  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet,  English  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150. 

3  Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  100. 
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abandon  his  matrimonial  projects,  and  devote  himself  to  a  life  of 
single  blessedness.  But  this  was  only  a  momentary  hesitation. 
Ere  long  he  was  on  terms  of  courtship  with  the  widow  Idelette, 
whom  he  now  seriously  resolved  to  marry — a  step  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  advised  by  his  friend  Martin  Bucer ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  no  obstacle  interposed  to  prevent  the  union. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Strasburg  in  the  month  of 
September,  1540,  with  becoming  hilarity,  and  yet  solemnity,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  consistories  of  Neufchatel  and 
Valengin  were  invited  to  the  nuptial  feast,  and  they  sent  their 
representatives  to  be  present  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

We  have  less  circumstantial  information  of  the  domestic  life  of 
Idelette  and  Calvin,  than  of  that  of  Katharine  von  Bora  and  Luther. 
Different  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this.  Idelette  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  higher  cultivation,  more  refinement  of  mind,  and 
greater  personal  attractions  than  Katharine ;  but  Katharine,  like 
the  child  of  nature,  was  more  free  and  unrestrained  in  social  inter- 
course. Luther,  again,  whose  impassioned  soul  contemplated  the 
marriage  relation  with  enraptured  enthusiasm,  was  constantly  pour- 
ing forth  eulogiums  on  its  divine  and  mysterious  sanctity,  in  that 
glowing  poetical  diction  in  which,  when  under  the  influence  of 
profound  emotion,  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  on  such  occasions  some- 
thing, either  serious  or  jocular,  was  always  sure  to  be  uttered  about 
his  Katy — about  her  qualities,  her  sentiments,  or  her  habits.  In 
his  correspondence,  and  more  especially  in  his  table-talk,  she  was 
his  frequent  theme,  and  by  his  observations  he  was  often  eliciting 
from  her  something  characteristic.  Calvin,  less  impassioned,  was 
more  restrained  in  the  utterance  of  his  feelings,  which,  though  deep 
and  tender,  notwithstanding  the  sternness  of  his  character,  yet 
rarely  burst  forth  in  a  gushing  overflow;  and  he  would  perhaps 
have  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  have 
indulged  in  Luther's  free  and  jocular  sallies  in  reference  to  his  wife. 
He  and  Idelette  lived  together  not  less  affectionately  than  Luther 
and  Katharine;  but  in  their  domestic  circle  what  occurred  was  less 
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characteristic,  and  therefore  less  noted.  Then  we  have  none  of 
Calvin's  letters  to  his  wife,  while  we  have  a  considerable  number  of 
Luther's  to  Katharine.  These  circumstances  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  less  is  known  of  Calvin's  wife  than  of  Luther's.  Yet 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Geneva  Reformer,  various  interest- 
ing particulars  may  be  gleaned  respecting  his  pious  and  amiable 
consort. 

About  a  year  after  their  mai-riage,  Calvin  and  Idelette  removed 
from  Strasburg  to  Geneva,  where  both  of  them  were  to  spend  the 


Geneva,  from  near  Secheron. 

remainder  of  their  days.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1541,  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  which  had  been  passed  against  him  by  the  council  of 
Geneva,  was  revoked,  and  he  was  invited  to  return  thither.  This 
he  did  in  the  beginning  of  September  that  year,  leaving  Idelette,  in 
the  meantime,  behind  him.  A  mounted  herald  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  Strasburg.  Shortly  after  she  rejoined  him  at  Geneva. 
Three  horses  and  a  carriage  were  sent  by  the  council  to  bring  her 
and  the  household  furniture  to  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  to 
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do  her  all  honour,  a  herald  was  despatched  to  attend  her  on  her 
journey.1 

A  house,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it,  was  alloted  to  Calvin  and 
his  wife  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  This  house,  which  was  in 
the  Eue  des  Chanoines,  was  agreeably  situated,2  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive and  picturesque  view  of  the  delightful  scenery  on  the  gently 
sloping  banks  of  the  Lake  Leman,  and  an  exquisite  prospect  of 
Mount  Blanc,  with  the  range  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  This  was  the 
scene  of  Idelette's  domestic  cares,  trials,  and  enjoyments. 

In  the  high  opinion  Calvin  had  formed  of  Idelette's  Christian 
virtues  he  was  not  disappointed.  In  her  affectionate  care  of  his 
health  and  comfort  she  was  all  that  he  could  desire.  His  intense 
devotion  to  study,  and  his  almost  incredible  labours  as  a  minister  of 
Geneva,  and  as  the  acknowledged  facile  princeps  of  Protestantism 
in  its  more  radical  form,  which  caused  him  an  amount  of  corres- 
pondence sufficient  to  have  filled  the  hands  of  any  ordinary  man, 
greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  made  him  frequently  subject  to 
deep  mental  depression.  It  was  then  that  Idelette,  by  her  tender 
ministry,  nursed  his  disordered  and  debilitated  frame,  and  by  her 
cheerful  soothing  words,  revived  his  dejected  spirits.  In  her  he 
found  a  heart  beating  in  sympathy  with  him  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  of 
the  Word.  Her  counsel  to  him  always  was  to  be  true  to  God  at 
whatever  cost ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  tempted,  from  a  regard  to 
her  ease  and  comfort,  to  shrink  from  the  conscientious  performance 
of  his  duty,  she  assured  him  of  her  readiness  to  share  with  him 
whatever  perils  might  befall  him  in  faithfully  serving  God.  Many 
of  his  expressions  in  his  correspondence  evince  that  the  union  be- 
tween him  and  her  was  of  a  high  and  noble  character,  "  It  was  no 
trifling  thing  for  him  who  praised  so  few,  who  never  spoke  unpro- 
fitably,  and  who  weighed  so  well  the  words  which  he  used,  to  say 
of  his  wife,  that  she  was  a  remarkable  woman — singularis  exempli 

1  Geneva  Council  Registers.    The  resolution  is  dated  September  13,  1541. 
*  It  still  exists,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  Popish  charitable  institution. 
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foemiua."  After  her  earthly  career  had  closed,  in  lamenting  her 
loss,  he  said  of  her,  "  I  am  separated  from  the  best  of  companions, 
who,  if  anything  harder  could  have  happened  to  me,  would  will- 
ingly have  been  my  companion,  not  only  in  exile  and  in  want,  but 
also  in  death.  While  she  lived,  she  was  a  true  help  to  me  in  the 
duties  of  my  office.  I  have  never  experienced  from  her  any  hinder- 
ance,  even  the  smallest." ' 

Like  Calvin,  unambitious  of  worldly  dignities,  wealth,  or  gran- 
deur, she  was  more  solicitous  unostentatiously  to  do  good  to  others, 
than  to  acquire  these  much  coveted  objects  of  attraction.  She  re- 
lieved the  wants  of  the  poor,  visited  the  chamber  of  the  sick  and  of 
the  bereaved,  and  ministered  consolation  to  the  dying.  Numerous 
strangers,  especially  from  France,  but  also  from  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  came  to  Geneva,  either  in  quest  of  a  shelter  from 
persecution,  or  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Calvin,  or  of  sitting 
under  his  ministry.2  This  afforded  him  and  Idelette  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  towards  these  Christian  brethren  the  virtues  of  com- 
passion and  hospitality,  which  they  did  with  such  active  zeal  that, 
by  some,  they  were  even  blamed  for  being  more  careful  of  these 
strangers  than  of  the  native  population  of  Geneva.  The  allusions 
to  Idelette  by  those  of  Calvin's  correspondents  who  knew  her  best, 
attest  the  high  place  she  had  gained  in  their  esteem  by  her  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  by  her  unpretending  attention  to  the  humble  duties 
of  her  calling.  The  friends  the  most  intimate  in  the  family,  were 
Peter  Viret  and  William  Farel.  Theodore  Beza,  who  afterwards 
became  in  a  manner  Calvin's  second  self,  did  not  come  to  Geneva 
until  about  a  month  after  Idelette  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

1  Calvini  Epistolee  in  his  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  51. 

2  So  great  was  the  influx  of  refugees  into  Geneva,  after  Calvin's  final  establishment  in 
that  city,  that,  from  the  year  1543  to  1550,  Geneva  increased  from  13,000  to  20,000 ;  where- 
as from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  year  1543,  nearly  half  a  century,  it  had  only 
increased  from  12,000  to  13,000.    From  the  consternation  created  by  the  horrible  butchery 
of  4000  Waldenses  in  1545,  professedly  under  the  sanction  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  not 
less,  it  is  said,  than  4000  of  that  persecuted  body  fled  to  Geneva,  which  offered  them  the 
best  sanctuary  of  safety.     Calvin  did  his  utmost  to  obtain  for  them  lodgings  and  employ- 
ment, set  up  a  subscription  for  their  relief,  and  got  the  council  to  employ  them  in  repair- 
ing the  fortifications.— Dyer's  Calvin,  p.  '200. 
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One  chief  source  of  Idelette's  domestic  trials  in  her  union  with 
Calvin  was  the  loss  of  children.  Scarcely  had  their  hearts  been  glad- 
dened by  the  blessing  of  offspring,  when  that  offspring  was  snatched 
from  their  embraces  by  the  hand  of  death.  They  had  three  chil- 
ren,  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  To  the  birth  of  the  eldest,  who 
was  a  son,  and  to  the  danger  of  the  mother  at  the  time,  Calvin  re- 
fers in  a  letter  [July,  1542]  to  Viret,  who  was  then  minister  of 
Lausanne:1  "This  brother,  the  bearer,  will  tell  you  in  what  anguish 
I  now  write  to  you.  My  wife  has  been  delivered  prematurely,  not 
without  extreme  danger.  May  the  Lord  look  down  upon  us  in 
mercy !"  And  in  a  letter  to  the  Seigneur  of  Falaise  he  thus  writes; 
"  I  thank  you  humbly  for  the  very  gracious  offer  which  you  make 
rne,  respecting  the  baptism  of  our  child."  In  this  child  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  parents  were  naturally  centred ;  they  regarded  him 
with  grateful  hearts  as  the  gift  of  that  bountiful  Benefactor,  whose 
"heritage"  children  are ;  and  as  often  as  they  kneeled  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  he  was  the  object  of  their  fervent  prayers.  But  to  their 
great  grief  he  was  early  removed  by  death.  .Calvin,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Viret  soon  after  the  infant's  removal,  says — "  Greet  all 
the  brethren,  your  maternal  aunt,  also,  and  your  wife,  to  whom 
mine  returns  her  thanks  for  so  much  friendly  and  pious  consolation. 
She  could  reply  only  by  means  of  an  amanuensis,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  her  even  to  dictate  a  letter.  The  Lord  has  cer- 
tainly inflicted  a  severe  and  bitter  wound  by  the  death  of  our  infanl 
son.  But  he  is  himself  a  Father,  and  knows  what  is  necessary  for  his 
children."2  To  his  second  child,  who  was  a  daughter,  he  refers  in 
a  letter  to  Farel,  dated  Geneva,  May  30,  1544:  "My  little  daughter 
labours  under  a  continual  fever."  In  her,  too,  Idelette  and  Calvin 
were  doomed  to  experience  the  bitterness  of  the  grief  of  a  parent's 
heart,  for  she  does  not  appear  to  have  long  survived.3  A  third 

1  Viret  had  left  Geneva  just  before  Calvin's  arrival  iu  it  in  1536.     After  Calvin's  mar- 
riage, he  returned  to  Geneva,  in  which  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  ministers  till  his  return 
to  Lausanne,  shortly  before  the  date  of  this  letter. — Dyer's  Calvin,  pp.  63,  140, 

2  Calvin i  Kpistokc  in  his  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  235. 

3  Calvin's  Letters,  Bonnet  s  English  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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child  was  given  them,  and,  in  like  manner,  taken  away.  Thus  were 
their  hearts  smitten,  and  their  hopes  disappointed  by  the  loss  of 
children.  Calvin's  name  was  not  to  be  perpetuated  by  his  own 
offspring,  and  of  this  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  made  their 
own  use. 

The  union  of  Idelette  and  Calvin  had  caused  less  commotion, 
outcry,  and  slander,  among  the  Papists,  than  that  of  Luther  and 
Katharine  von  Bora,  whose  marriage,  as  both  of  them  had  taken 
the  monastic  vows,  was  regarded  with  peculiar  abhorrence.  It  could 
not  be  said  of  Idelette  as  of  Katharine,  that  she  was  governed  by 
no  better  motive  in  becoming  a  disciple  of  the  Eeformation,  than  a 
desire  to  get  married  ;  for,  having  never  been  a  nun,  she  would  have 
incurred  no  dishonour  in  the  Popish  church  by  entering  into  the 
conjugal  state.  And  as  .Calvin  had  never  been  a  Popish  priest,  the 
same  charge  could  not  be  brought  against  him  which  the  Papists 
calumniously  brought  against  Luther  and  other  Reformers  who  had 
been  monks  or  priests,  that  they  were  actuated  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Papacy  by  a  desire  of  matrimony  —  that  each  of  them  had 
some  lovely  young  beauty  in  eye,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  church  and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  "  Our  adversaries," 
says  Calvin,  "  accuse  us  of  having  undertaken  a  sort  of  Trojan  war 
against  the  Papacy,  for  the  sake  of  women.  To  pass  over  other 
considerations,  they  must  at  least  exonerate  me  from  such  a  charge. 
I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  cast  back  their  foolish  tittle-tattle. 
There  was  never  anything  to  hinder  me,  even  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Papacy,  from  taking  a  wife,  but  I  remained  many  years 
without  doing  so."  Yet  Popish  -writers,  from  their  hatred  of 
Calvin  —  an  adversary  not  less  formidable  to  Romanism  than  even 
Luther  —  have  shown  their  spite  against  this  marriage,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  altogether  barren,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  false, 
and  have  pointed  to  its  sterility  as  a  judicial  infliction  of  Provi- 
dence. Brietius,  a  Jesuit,  thus  writes  :  "  He  married  Idelette,  by 
whom  he  had  no  children,  that  the  life  of  this  infamous  man  might 

not  be  propagated."     And  Florimond  de  Rernond,  after  having 

18 
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spoken  of  the  marriage,  adds,  "  it  was  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
sterility,  though  Idelette  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life."1 

Such  attacks,  which  were  made  even  in  Calvin's  lifetime,  pro- 
duced little  impression  on  his  mind.  In  his  answer  to  the  juris- 
consulist  Baudouin,  he  says,  "  "Wishing  to  clear  himself  from  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  natural  affection  brought  against  him,  Baudouin 
twits  me  with  my  want  of  offspring.  The  Lord  gave  me  a  son, 
but  soon  took  him  away.  Baudouin  reckons  this  among  my  dis- 
graces, that  I  have  no  children.  I  have  myriads  of  sons  throughout 
the  Christian  world."2 

"  Idelette's  union  with  Calvin  lasted  only  nine  years.  Her  health 
had  never  been  robust,  and  for  a  considerable  time  before  her  death 
she  was  afflicted  with  severe  indisposition,  of  the  fatal  termination 
of  which  Calvin  was  greatly  apprehensive.  To  her  illness  he  fre- 
quently refers  in  his  correspondence  with  Viret.  "  I  desire,"  says 
he,  "to  be  remembered  to  your  wife.  Mine  is  her  companion  in  a 
lingering  sickness."  In  another  letter  he  says,  "Greet  your  wife. 
As  soon  as  she  is  confined  let  her  send  for  mine."  Afterwards, 
when  Idelette,  it  would  appear,  had  gone  to  Lausanne,  to  wait  upon 
Viret's  wife  during  her  confinement,  he  writes — "It  grieves  me 
that  my  wife  has  been  such  a  trouble  to  you ;  for  she  has  not,  I 
suspect,  been  able  to  render  much  help  to  yours,  her  own  health 
requiring  the  constant  assistance  of  others.  This  only  is  my  com- 
fort, that  I  am  convinced  she  is  not  disagreeable  to  you.''  In  his 
correspondence  with  the  same  friend  the  following  expressions 
also  occur: — "My  wife  commends  herself  to  your  prayers,  She 
nourishes  a  lingering  disorder,  the  issue  of  which  I  greatly  fear." 
"  My  wife's  sickness  continues  as  usual."  "  My  wife,  who  is  strug- 
gling with  a  lingering  disease,  greets  you."  "  My  wife  commends 
herself  to  your  prayers.  She  is  so  overpowered  by  her  sickness 
that  she  can  scarcely  support  herself.  Frequently  she  seems  some- 
what better,  but  she  soon  relapses." 3  These  constant  allusions  to 

1  Henry's  life  of  Calvin,  vol.  i.  pp.  263-268. 

2  Responsio  ad  Baldu.ini  Concilia,,  Geneva,  1561,  quoted  by  Bonnet  in  Calvin's  Letter?, 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  3  Heury's  Caicin,  vol.  i.  pp.  263-266. 
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Idelette's  illness,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  so  far 
from  betraying,  what  Calvin  has  been  charged  with,  a  heart  void  of 
sensibility  and  a  stranger  to  the  domestic  affections,  bear  testimony 
— if  we  admit  the  sincerity  of  his  words,  and  this  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  doubt — to  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  conjugal  at- 
tachment and  sympathy. 

During  the  whole  of  her  illness  Idelette  was  attended  by  the 
distinguished  physician  Benedict  Textor.  In  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  services  rendered  to  her  by  this  esteemed  friend,  Calvin,  in 
1550,  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Thesscdonians.1 

Some  days  before  her  death  a  female  friend  requested  her  to 
speak  with  Calvin  respecting  her  children ;  but  having  entire  con- 
fidence that  he  would  do  his  duty  to  them,  she  answered  her  briefly 
in  these  words — "  The  chief  thing  is  that  they  should  live  a  godly 
and  holy  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  my  husband  promise  to 
bring  them  up  in  holiness  and  the  fear  of  God.  If  they  be  pious  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  be  to  them  an  unsought  father ;  if  they 
be  not,  they  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  ask  anything  for  them." 
About  herself  she  had  never  shown  any  anxiety,  and  whatever  she 
felt  for  her  children  she  betrayed  it  not  to  Calvin,  to  whom,  during 
her  sickness,  she  never  said  anything  in  regard  to  them  till  he  him- 
self, of  his  own  accord,  opened  the  subject  to  her.  Supposing  that 
she  was  restrained  from  doing  this  by  modesty,  and  afraid  lest  a 
secretly  nourished  solicitude  about  them  might  distress  her  more 
than  her  disease,  he  spoke  to  her  about  them,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  his  brethren,  three  days  before  her  death,  and  promised  to 
take  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.  She  immediately  an- 
swered, "I  have  already  commended  them  to  the  Lord;"  and  upon 
his  replying,  "That  will  not  prevent  me  from  caring  for  them,"  she 
answered,  "I  am  sure  you  will  not  neglect  the  children  who,  you 
know,  are  commended  to  the  Lord."  "  This  greatness  of  soul,"  says 

1  Calvin's  Letters,  Bonnet's  English  edition,  vcl.  i.  p.  31U. 
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Calvin, in  relating  this  conversation,  "will  influence  me  more  power- 
fully than  a  hundred  commendations  would  have  done."1 

Her  death  was  peaceful  and  happy.  A  few  days  before  the 
closing  scene,  when  all  the  brethren  in  Geneva  were  assembled 
with  Calvin,  they  engaged  together  in  prayer  with  her.  After  this 
one  of  their  number,  Abel,  exhorted  her,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
to  faith  and  patience.  During  his  address  she  indicated,  by  a 
few  words — for  she  was  unable,  from  her  great  weakness,  to  speak 
much — what  were  the  thoughts  filling  her  mind.  Calvin  added  a 
brief  exhortation,  recalling  to  her  remembrance  such  topics  as  were 
suitable  to  her  condition.  On  the  last  day  of  her  life  another  of 
the  ministers,  Borgonius,  addressed  her,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  Christian  feeling.  While  he  was  speaking,  she  ex- 
claimed, from  time  to  time,  "  O  glorious  resurrection !  O  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  all  our  fathers !  Thy  people  have  trusted  in  thee 
from  the  beginning  and  in  all  ages ;  and  none  who  have  trusted  in 
thee  have  been  put  to  shame.  I  also  will  look  for  thy  salvation." 
These  short  sentences,  from  which  all  could  easily  see  that  her 
heart  was  lifted  far  above  this  world,  were  rather  murmured 
than  uttered.  She  did  not  repeat  the  words  spoken  to  her  by 
others,  as  some  Christians  have  done  on  their  deathbed,  but  she 
expressed,  in  some  few  words  of  her  own,  such  thoughts  as  were 
occupying  her  soul.  At  six  o'clock  Calvin  was  called  from  home. 
After  seven  o'clock,  when  she  was  removed  to  another  place,  she 
immediately  began  to  grow  weaker.  Feeling  that  her  voice  was 
fast  failing,  she  said,  "  Let  us  pray ;  let  us  pray.  Pray  all  of  you 
for  me."  At  this  time  Calvin  returned.  She  could  no  longer 
speak,  but  still  she  gave  signs  of  the  devout  feelings  of  her  heart. 
He  affectionately  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  concerning  the  grace 
of  Christ,  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  the  happiness  which  he  and  she 
had  enjoyed  in  each  other  during  the  period  of  their  union,  and 
her  exchanging  an  abode  on  earth  for  her  Father's  house  above. 
He  then  engaged  in  prayer.  She  listened  with  perfect  conscious- 

1  Calvinl  Epistolsa  in  his  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  51. 
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ness  and  attention  to  his  words,  and  appeared  to  be  edified  by 
them.  Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  she  departed,  so  placidly,  that 
those  -who  stood  around  her  bed  could  scarcely  tell  the  last  moment 
of  her  life.1  She  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1549. 

The  severity  of  the  grief  felt  by  Calvin  on  account  of  her  death, 
was  an  impressive  tribute  to  her  worth.  Had  she  not  been  a 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  virtues,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
she  would  have  drawn  towards  her  as  she  did,  his  teuderest  affec- 
tions, or  whether  he  would  have  lamented  her  loss  with  such  sin- 
cerity and  pungency  of  sorrow.  In  a  letter  to  Viret,  dated  April 
7,  1549,  he  thus  expresses  the  state  of  his  feelings: — "My  wife's 
death  I  have  very  bitterly  felt,  but  I  endeavour  as.  much  as  possible 
to  restrain  my  sorrow,  and  my  friends  contend  with  each  other  to 
afford  me  consolation.  Neither  my  own  efforts  nor  theirs,  I  con- 
fess, can  accomplish  what  we  wish ;  but  still,  what  I  gain  thereby 
gives  me  greater  relief  than  I  can  describe.  You  know  the  ten- 
derness, or  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  softness  of  my  heart.  Un- 
less, therefore,  I  had  exercised  great,  control  over  my  spirits,  I 
could  not  have  borne  this  trial  as  I  have  done.  And  indeed  the 
cause  of  my  grief  is  not  a  trifling  one."2  He  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe her  qualities,  and  to  narrate  some  circumstances  connected 
with  her  death-bed,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  already  given. 
To  the  same  effect  he  writes  to  Farel,  in  a  letter  dated  llth  April. 
"  You  have  no  doubt  heard  already  of  the  death  of  my  wife.  I  do 
what  I  can  that  I  may  not  be  altogether  consumed  by  grief.  My 
friends  leave  nothing  undone  to  lighten,  in  some  degree,  the  sorrow 
of  my  soul."  And  after  having  stated  a  few  particulars  as  to  her 
last  moments,  he  adds,  "Now  I  so  keep  under  my  grief,  that  I 
have  discharged,  without  intermission,  the  duties  of  my  office ;  and 
the  Lord  has,  in  the  meantime,  exercised  me  with  other  conflicts. 
Farewell  my  most  sincere  brother  and  friend.  May  the  Lord 
Jesus  confirm  you  by  his  Spirit !  and  me  also  under  this  great 
affliction,  which  certainly  would  have  crushed  me,  had  not  He 

1  Calrini  Epistolse  in  his  Opera,  torn,  ix  pp.  50,  51.  2  Ibid.  torn.  ix.  p.  51. 
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•whose  office  it  is  to  raise  up  the  prostrate,  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
and  to  revive  the  faint,  extended  help  to  me  from  heaven ! " 

Viret,  in  acknowledging  Calvin's  letter  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence of  Idelette's  death,  says,  "What  I  hear  from  many  credible 
witnesses  respecting  your  constancy  and  fortitude  under  your  do- 
mestic affliction,  makes  me  think  that  I  should  address  you  with 
congratulations  rather  than  condolence.  ...  It  makes  me  the 
more  ashamed  of  myself  that,  when  in  the  same  situation,  I  could 
not  show  the  like  fortitude,  nor  even  a  shadow  of  it :  for  my  cala- 
mity so  overwhelmed  and  prostrated  me,  that  the  whole  world 
seemed  a  solitude;  nothing  delighted  me,  nor  tended  to  assuage 
my  grief.  ...  I  have  been  incredibly  relieved  by  hearing,  not 
merely  from  report  but  from  eye-witnesses,  that  you  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  your  office  with  such  an  unbroken  spirit,  and  so  effi- 
ciently, nay,  with  even  more  success  than  before;  and  that  you  have 
retained  such  a  mastery  over  yourself  in  the  consistory,  in  the  pul- 
pit— in  a  word,  in  all  your  affairs  both  public  and  private,  as  to  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  of  everybody ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  recentness  of  your  grief  must  have  torn  and  prostrated 
you."1  This  letter,  which  was  written  only  four  days  after  the  death 
of  Calvin's  wife,  has  by  some  been  regarded,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  refers  to  his  unremitting  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
under  this  bereavement,  as  affording  proof  of  the  little  effect  it  pro- 
duced on  his  mind,  and  consequently  of  the  callosity  and  coldness  of 
his  heart.  But  this  conclusion  is  as  unwarranted  as  it  is  harsh. 
Sorrow  under  the  loss  of  a  beloved  relative,  when  equally  deep  and 
agonizing,  is  different  in  its  external  manifestations  in  different 
persons.  Some,  like  Viret,  may  be  so  overwhelmed  and  prostrated 
by  it,  as  to  be  wholly  unfitted  for  anything,  save  to  brood  over 
their  affliction.  Others  who  suffer  in  spirit  not  less,  perhaps  more, 
may  continue,  without  intermission,  in  the  discharge  of  their  ac- 
tive duties.  The  cause  of  this  difference  it  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. In  the  former  case,  the  persons  yield  themselves  up  to  the 

1  Calvini  Epistolae  in  his  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  52,  quoted  in  Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  p.  242. 
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dominion  of  their  sorrow;  in  the  latter,  they  put  forth  all  the  ener- 
gies of  their  minds  to  sustain  themselves  under  its  pressure.  This 
last  was  what  Calvin  did.  He  himself  testifies  to  the  great  mental 
efforts  he  required  to  put  forth  in  order  so  far  to  subdue  the  poig- 
nancy of  his  grief  under  the  loss  of  his  wife,  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office.  What  he  writes  respecting  her 
death  evinces,  by  its  very  tone,  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  his 
sorrow,  and  is  not  simply  the  decent  expressions  of  regret. 

Time  alleviated  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow ;  but  in  thinking  of 
Idelette  he  was  often  afterwards  filled  with  heaviness,  and  in  the 
longings  of  his  weary  spirit  for  the  rest  of  heaven,  the  thought  of 
being  associated  for  ever  with  her  made  even  heaven  more  desirable. 
From  what  he  suffered  in  his  heart  on  this  occasion,  he  was  touched 
with  a  tenderer  sympathy  than  he  had  previously  felt  for  his 
brethren  when  visited  with  the  same  kind  of  trial.  In  1556,  seven 
years  after  his  bereavement,  in  a  consolatory  letter  to  Richard 
de  Yalleville,  minister  of  the  French  Protestant  congregation  at 
Frankfort,  who  had  then  lost  his  wife  Joanna,1  he  refers  to  his 
own  distress  of  mind  under  a  similar  loss,  and  directs  his  friend  to 
those  sources  whence 'he  himself  had  derived  support  and  comfort. 
"How  severe  a  wound  the  death  of  your  most  excellent  wife  has 
inflicted  upon  you  I  know  from  my  own  experience.  I  remember 
how  difficult  it  was  for  me,  when  visited  with  a  like  affliction 
seven  years  ago,  to  master  my  grief.  But  as  you  know  well  the 
proper  means  for  overcoming  immoderate  sorrow,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  beseech  you  to  use  them.  Among  others,  this  is  no 
small  consolation,  which  yet  the  flesh  lays  hold  upon  for  the  aggra- 
vation of  grief,  that  you  passed  a  portion  of  your  life  with  a  woman 
whose  society  you  may  expect  to  enjoy  again,  whenever  you  leave 
this  world ;  and  next,  that  an  example  of  dying  piously  has  been 
shown  you  by  the  companion  of  your  life.  .  .  .  But  since  our 

1  She  was  formerly  maid  to  Bishop  Hooper's  wife.  She  and  Valleville  were  married 
June  2,  1550,  at  which  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  French  Protestants  in  London. — See 
Ladies  of  the  Reformation,  first  series,  p.  374. 
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chief  ground  of  consolation  lies  in  this,  that  those  things  which  we 
think  against  us  are,  by  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  made 
to  conduce  to  our  salvation,  and  that  we  are  separated  from  those 
whom  we  love,  only  in  order  that  we  may  at  length  be  re-united 
in  his  celestial  kingdom,  your  piety  will  teach  you  to  rest  and  take 
comfort  in  this.  May  the  Lord  of  your  widowhood  allay  your 
sadness  by  the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  guide  you  by  his  Spirit,  and 
bless  your  labours ! " ' 

1  Calvini  Epistolas  in  his  Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  119. 
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"For,  lo,  thine  enemies  make  a  tumult;  and  they  that  hate  thee  have  lifted  up  the 
head.  They  have  taken  crafty  counsel  against  thy  people,  and  consulted  against  thy 
hidden  ones.  They  have  said,  Come,  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation;  thai 
the  name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance  "  (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  2-4). 

"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace  I  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes"  (Luke  xix.  42). 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE  biographical  sketches  in  this  department  of  our 
undertaking  embrace  the  reigns  of  six  sovereigns, 
Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV.  In  our  introductory 
observations  we  shall  rapidly  glance  at  the  most  pro- 
minent points  in  the  reigns  of  these  sovereigns,  as  bearing  upon  the 
condition  of  the  French  Protestants.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
as  some  of  the  lives  have  a  more  than  usual  connection  with  the 
historical  events  of  the  period. 

James  Lef^vre  of  Etaples  has  been  called  "  the  patriarch  of  the 
Reformation  in  France."  Like  many  others  he  was  first  led  to  re- 
pudiate the  Popish  doctrines  and  scholastics  by  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  for  the  mastering  of  which  he  had  made 
several  journeys  into  Italy,  where,  at  that  time,  letters  were  enthu- 
siastically cultivated.  He  afterwards  deduced  from  Paul's  epistles 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  opposition  to  the  merit  of 
good  works,1  the  great  doctrine  maintained  by  Luther,  but  without 
deriving  any  light  from  the  German  Eeformer,  with  whom  he  had 
no  communication,  and  whose  sentiments  had  not  yet  been  published 


'  His  translation  of  Paul's  Epistles,  with  a  Commentary,  was  published  so  early  afl 
the  year  1512. — Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  "  Fevre  of  Etaples." 
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to  the  world.  The  superior  abilities,  the  varied  and  solid  learning, 
the  sterling  integrity,  and  the  amiable  dispositions  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  an  insignificant, 
unprepossessing  personal  appearance,  and  procured  him  numerous 
scholars  and  converts  in  his  own  country,  among  whom  were  Wil- 
liam Farel,  the  two  brothers  Arnold  and  Gerard  Roussel,  and 
Michel  d'Arande,  who  all  became  eminent  preachers  of  the  cross. 
To  his  disciples  he  recommended,  above  all  things  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  inspired  them  with  the  lofty  expectation  that  the 
pure  Christian  faith  was  about  to  emerge  from  the  corruption  and 
error  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  enclouded.  Yet  Lefevre,  less 
bold  than  Luther,  shrunk  from  waging  direct  war  with  Rome ;  he 
proceeded  with  less  independent  freedom  of  action,  and  continued 
always  in  some  degree  under  mental  restraint  from  the  old  system. 
He  never,  for  example,  got  so  completely  rid  of  superstition  as  to 
renounce  the  practice  of  kneeling  before  the  images  of  the  saints, 
and  he  even  argued  in  defence  of  purgatory. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  William  Briconnet, 
Bishop  of  the  large  diocese  of  Meaux,1  the  friend  of  Lefevre,  is  en- 
titled to  special  notice  for  his  devoted  endeavours  to  infuse  new  life 
into  his  diocese  by  preaching  a  purer  faith.  For  his  knowledge 
of  the  truth  he  was  greatly  indebted,  to  Lefevre  and  his  disciples 
already  named,  with  whom  he  frequently  conversed  on  theological 
questions.  Ardently  desirous  to  reform  his  diocese  he  visited  every 
parish  within  its  bounds,  and  inquiring  into  the  doctrine  and  lives 
of  the  monks,  found  the  result  so  unfavourable,  that,  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  faithful  pastors  to  the  people  within 
his  bishopric  in  any  other  way  than  by  trainiqg  them  up  himself, 
he  determined  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  at  Meaux,  taught 
by  professors  of  piety  and  learning.  With  this  view,  in  1521,  he 

1  He  was  the  son  of  Cardinal  Briconnet,  or  the  Cardinal  of  Saint-Malo,  as  he  was  also 
called,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  Julius  II.,  but  restored  by  Leo  X.  At  first,  he 
bore  the  name  of  Count  of  Montbrun,  and  was  possessed  of  large  fortune.  Being  of  a 
studious  disposition,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  was  successively  Bishop  of  Lodeve  and 
of  Meaux.  He  cultivated  letters,  of  which  he  was  the  liberal  patron. 
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invited  to  that  city  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  Eeformed  faith, 
Lefevre,  Farel,  Vatable,  Martial  Mazurier,  Arnold  and  Gerard 
Roussel,  and  others  who  had  before  this  preached  evangelical  truth 
in  Paris.  His  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  great  work  com- 
menced, though  it  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  long.1 

Among  the  adversaries  with  which  this  work  in  Meaux  had  to 
contend,  none  was  more  virulent  or  formidable  than  the  Sorbonne 
of  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  university  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
decisions  of  which  upon  all  questions  of  faith  were  of  authority 
through  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  had  all  incurred  the  censure  of  this  body.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1521,  they  passed  their  celebrated  decree  anathematizing  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  declaring  in  the  preamble  that  his  arro- 
gance ought  to  be  combated  by  chains  and  bonds,  and  even  by  the 
flames,  rather  than  by  reasoning.  If  such  was  their  zeal  against 
foreign  heretics,  it  might  be  expected  that  every  real  or  apparent 
deviation  from  orthodoxy  in  their  own  country  would  awaken  their 
suspicion  and  provoke  their  wrath.  The  work  at  Meaux  did  so; 
and  they  succeeded  in  laying  upon  it  an  effectual  arrest  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  evangelical  labourers,  and  by  reducing  to  subjection 
the  bishop  himself.  They  had  not,  indeed,  like  the  inquisitors  of 
Spain,  the  power  of  sending  forth  their  officers  to  arrest  heretics 
and  of  trying  and  condemning  them  —  this  in  France  was  the  prero- 
gative of  the  civil  magistrate  —  but  from  the  deference  paid  to  their 
judgment  in  relation  to  heresy,  the  power  they  exercised,  if  not 
unlimited,  was  extremely  formidable. 

At  one  time  Francis  I.  was  apparently  disposed  to  look  with  a 
favourable  eye  upon  the  Reformation.  His  partiality  for  men  of 
letters,  and  for  the  new  and  improved  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by 
the  Eeformers,  in  opposition  to  the  old  scholastic  method  —  his  feel- 
ings of  dissatisfaction  towards  the  Sorbonne,  which  had  vehemently 

1  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  French,  executed  by  Lefevre,  was  published 
at  Meaux,  October  30,  1523.  The  printer  was  Simon  de  Colliues.  —  Bayle's  Diet.,  art, 
"  Fevre  of  Etaples."  .,  . 
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opposed  the  concordat  he  had  concluded  with  the  pope  in  1516' — 
his  desire  to  strengthen  himself  by  uniting  with  the  German  Pro- 
testant princes  against  his  political  adversary  Charles  V.,  all  tended 
to  produce  this  effect  upon  his  mind.  His  tender  friendship  for  his 
sister  Marguerite,  who  openly  protected  the  Reformers,  and  the 
ascendency  acquired  over  him  by  his  favourite  mistress  the  Duchess 
d'Etampes,  who  had  secretly  adopted  their  opinions,  moved  him  in 
the  same  direction.  Yielding  to  the  advice  of  Marguerite,  he  even 
invited,  in  1534,  the  illustrious  Reformer,  Philip  Melancthon,  to 
Paris,  to  discuss,  in  his  presence,  the  controverted  questions  in  re- 
ligion, with  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Had  Francis  embraced  the  Reformation,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  among  whom  the  new  ideas  were  making  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, would,  doubtless,  have  followed  his  example ;  the  Reformed 
faith  would  have  become  the  religion  of  the  state ;  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  have  been  prevented,  as  well  as  the 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  France  would  have  been  greatly 
superior  to  what  it  now  is  in  political  freedom,  in  temporal  pros- 
perity, and  in  the  intelligence,  sobriety,  industry,  morality,  and 
piety  of  its  population.  But  evil  and  Jesuitical  counsellors  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  that  the  new  doctrines  were  inimical  to 
the  authority  of  sovereigns,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  soul  was 
inseparably  bound  up  with  his  support  of  the  Papacy.  Dreading 
peril  to  the  established  faith,  if  not  its  entire  overthrow,  from  the 
influence  which  Melancthon  might  exert  over  him,  they  prevailed 
upon  his  majesty  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  bringing  that  Reformer 
into  France  for  the  intended  discussion.2  Nor  apart  from  the  con- 
siderations already  mentioned  were  there  wanting  others  swaying 
him  to  the  same  side.  By  taking  a  position  of  direct  antagonism 

'  The  concordat  of  1516  was  the  agreement  entered  into  between  Francis  and  the  pope, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  councils  to  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  Rome,  by 
restoring  to  the  pope  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  &c.,  and  which  invested  the 
crown  of  France  with  authority  to  nominate  to  all  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and 
abbacies  within  the  kingdom.— Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

2  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  pp.  21,  22.  Petitot,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  122,  123.  Mahnbours, 
ffift.  du  Calcinisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  38-48. 
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to  the  Papal  supremacy,  he  would  compel  the  pope  to  ally  himself 
•with  his  political  adversary,  and  he  would  also  disunite  his  own 
kingdom  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his 
success  against  the  emperor  that  it  should  be  united.  To  have 
risen  superior  to  these  views  of  policy  would  have  required  an 
intensity  of  devotion  to  the  Eeformed  cause  to  which  Francis  had 
no  pretensions. 

Meanwhile,  an  imprudent  step  on  the  part  of  some  individuals 
among  the  Eeformed  became  the  occasion  of  converting  Francis 
into  the  implacable  persecutor  of  their  party.  Calculating  too 
much  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  court,  or  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  some  of  them 
caused  placards,  reflecting,  in  severe  and  violent  language  on  the 
Romish  clergy,  transubstantiation,  the  mass,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
&c.,  to  be  posted  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October,  1534,'  upon 
various  places  in  Paris,  and  in  the  chief  provincial  towns.  They 
even  affixed  one  of  them  upon  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Blois, 
where  the  court  at  that  time  was  residing.  At  this  the  resentment 
of  the  king  was  greatly  excited ;  and  it  was  increased  by  the  ca- 
lumnious representations  of  evil  counsellors,  who  persuaded  him 
that  a  movement  so  simultaneous  as  this  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  secret,  wide-spread  re- 
bellion, and  that  if  he  wished  to  preserve  his  crown  and  the  king- 
dom in  tranquillity,  it  was  necessary  to  inflict  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  the  guilty.  Calumny  even  circulated  a  report,  greedily 
believed  by  the  fanatical  populace,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  con- 
certed by  the  Reforming  party,  to  surprise  and  indiscriminately 
to  massacre  the  Roman  Catholic  population — man,  woman,  and 
child — during  the  celebration  of  mass.  In  the  height  of  his  in- 
dignation, Francis  purposed  to  exterminate  the  heretics.  The  pri- 
sons, within  a  short  time,  were  filled  with  men  and  women  of 
every  quality.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1535,  a  solemn  procession, 
expiatory  of  the  impieties  of  the  placards,  was  made,  with  all  the 

1  llonce  this  was  afterwards  called  the  Year  of  the  Placards. 
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pomp  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  through  the  streets  of  Paris; 
and  at  the  return  of  the  procession,  six  of  the  chief  authors  or  ac- 
complices of  the  affair  of  the  placards,  namely,  one  at  six  different 
parts  of  the  city,  were  consumed  in  the  flames,  with  circumstances 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  under  the  eye  of  Francis,  who  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  procession,  and  amidst  the  exultant  shouts 
of  the  infuriated  mob.  Eighteen  of  the  accused  suffered  death 
in  the  same  manner  in  other  places.  "  But,"  says  M6zeray,  "  for 
.two  who  were  put  to  death,  a  hundred  others  sprung  from  their 
ashes." ' 

The  illustrious  John  Calvin,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  that 
the  placards  were  posted  up,  warned  in  time  of  the  impending 
horrible  persecutions,  fled  for  shelter  to  Basle,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  composing  his  Christian  Institutes.  This  work,  in  which 
he  had  for  some  time  before  been  engaged,  he  had  undertaken  to 
supply  his  countrymen,  for  their  instruction,  with  a  compendium  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  true  religion.  The  condition  of 
the  French  Protestants  now  supplied  him  with  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  its  publication.  It  would  serve,  by  exhibiting  their  true 
sentiments,  to  vindicate  his  Protestant  brethren  from  the  infamous 
calumnies  heaped  upon  them  by  Francis  and  his  court.  Though 
Francis'  hands  were  at  that  time  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
Reformers,  Calvin  had  the  boldness  to  dedicate  the  work  to  him. 
The  dedication,  which  is  dated  August  1,  1535,2  has  been  univer- 
sally admired  as  a  noble  and  spirited,  an  eloquent  and  triumphant 
defence  of  his  calumniated  and  persecuted  brethren.  The  work, 
which  advocates  a  system  of  worship  and  discipline  much  farther 
removed  from  the  Romish  church  than  that  of  Luther,  apparently 
made  no  impression  on  Francis,  but  it  powerfully  told  upon  many 
minds  in  France  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  "  Writ- 

1  Gerdesius,  Hist.  Kef.,  torn.  iv.  p.  100.     Petitot,  torn.  xvii.  p.  123.    Beza,  torn.  i.  pp. 
21,  22.     Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Francois  /.,  torn.  iv.  pp.  571-573. 

2  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Basle  in  1536.    It  afterwards  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  received  numerous  improvements  and  additions  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 
The  last  edition  which  he  corrected  and  superintended,  was  the  folio  one  of  Geneva,  1559. 
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ten/'  says  Petitot,  "  in  French,  with  an  elegance  uncommon  at  that 
time,  it  produced  a  prodigious  effect.  It  was  devoured  in  secret, 
especially  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who,  eager,  like  the  king,  to 
acquire  the  new  learning,  had  long  complained  that  works  of  theo- 
logy were  written  in  a  language  to  them  unknown.  Fi-om  that 
epoch  may  be  dated  the  rapid  progress  which  Calvinism,  favoured, 
moreover,  by  the  mistress  of  the  monarch,  made  among  the  elevated 
classes  of  society,  which  till  then  had  shown  themselves  sufficiently 
indifferent  about  these  controversies."1 

Henry  II.,  carrying  out  the  policy  pursued  by  his  father  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  resisted  by  ruthless  persecution  every 
deviation  within  his  kingdom  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
But  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  England  and  Charles 
V.,  by  engrossing  his  attention,  afforded  a  respite  to  the  Protes- 
tants, during  which  their  number  greatly  increased  in  the  principal 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1555  that 
they  began  to  form  themselves  into  churches,  with  pastors,  elders, 
and  deacons,  for  the  administration  of  the  Word,  sacrament,  and 
discipline.  In  that  year  a  church  thus  organized,  was  erected  in 
Paris,  including  among  its  members  or  adherents,  many  persons  of 
distinction,  especially  certain  ladies  in  the  palace,  and  maids  of 
honour  to  the  queen ;  and,  what  is  surprising,  it  continued  to 
prosper  unmolested  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  the  parliament, 
the  Sorbonne,  and  an  active  body  of  Popish  priests,  all  hostile,  till 
the  year  1557.  Other  churches  were  speedily  erected  after  the 
example  of  the  one  in  Paris,  in  many  other  places;2  and  in  1558,  it 
was  believed  that  there  were  already  in  the-  kingdom  400,000  de- 
clared adherents  of  the  Eeformation,  independently  of  the  large 
proportion  of  the  population  who  secretly  favoured  or  believed  in 
its  doctrine?.  In  that,  and  in  the  following  year,  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  committed  to  the  flames  throughout  France,  and  many 
were  murdered  and  massacred  in  cold  blood,  the  priests  in  Paris  and 

1  Petitot,  torn.  xvii. 

2  As  in  Meaux,  Angers,  Poitiers,  the  isles  of  Saintogne,  Agen,  Bourges,  Issouduii, 
Aubigny,  Blois,  Tours,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Rouen,  and  other  places. 
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in  other  places  inciting  the  populace  to  tumult  and  violence.  Yet 
in  the  sight  of  the  stake,  the  scaffold,  and  massacre,  the  French  Re- 
formers, to  carry  out  a  purpose  they  had  formed  of  giving  them- 
selves a  common  organization,  courageously  held  their  first  national 
synod  at  Paris,  in  May,  1559,  at  which  they  adopted  a  joint  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  canons  of  discipline  for  the  conduct  and  govern- 
ment of  their  churches.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  the 
French  Protestants,  not  being  permitted  to  meet  together  in  public 
nor  by  day,  held  their  assemblies  in  secret  and  by  night,  that  they 
were  calumniously  accused,  as  the  primitive  Christians  had  been 
under  similar  circumstances,  of  plotting  sedition  and  of  surrender- 
ing themselves  to  feasting,  revelling,  and  all  kinds  of  debauchery, 
in  their  secret  conventicles.1 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  1559,  Henry  II.,  when  in  tne  pride  and 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  accidentally  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  lance  of  the  Count  de  Montgommery,  at  the  tournament  given 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  his  majesty's  sister  Marguerite  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  The  lance  broke  upon  the  king's  visor,  and  the  splinters, 
entering  his  eye,  penetrated  to  the  brain.  He  died  eleven  days 
after  the  accident,  namely,  July  10,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Francis  II. 

Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  his  brother  Francis,  Duke  of 
Guise,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  political  and  religious 
struggles  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  first  began  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  whose  favourites  they 
became  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  Under  his  reign  they  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  power  and  importance.  The  marriage  of  their 
niece,  the  celebrated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland — who,  after  her 
father's  death,  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  that  monarch — with 
the  dauphin,  raised  them  still  higher  in  the  royal  favour,  and  con- 
tributed to  their  personal  and  political  aggrandizement.  On  the 
accession  of  the  dauphin,  Francis  II.,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 

1  Bittoire  det  Martyrs,  pp.  409,  470.    Ranka's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
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they  reached  the  zenith  of  their  splendour  and  authority.  The 
monarch,  then  only  about  sixteen  and  a  half  years  of  age,1  was  in- 
capacitated by  bodily  and  mental  debility,  more  than  by  the  imma- 
turity of  his  age,  for  the  management  of  state  affairs ;  and  the  whole 
government  virtually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  uncles  of  his  queen. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  invested  with  the  administration  of 
the  financial  department;  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army;  and  that  the  two  brothers  might 
exercise  the  government  uncontrolled,  they  excluded  from  all  share 
in  it  the  princes  of  the  blood,  Antoine,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
Louis,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who,  according  to  all  past  precedent, 
ought  to  have  had  the  chief  share,  but  who  were  removed  from  the 
court  under  various  pretexts. 

The  dominaucy  of  the  Guises,  whose  ruling  passion  was  their 
virulent  hatred  of  heresy  and  heretics,  was  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  the  French  Protestants.  Now  the  persecution  was  carried  on 
against  the  Protestants  with  aggravated  unrelaxing  fury.  Whoever 
should  be  present  at  private  assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  was 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Houses  for  the  Eeformed  worship 
were  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  Spies  were  everywhere  on  the 
look-out.  Informers  were  to  receive  the  half  of  the  confiscated 
goods  of  the  people  delated,  and  other  rewards.  The  magistrates 
were  required,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  to  search  the  houses  for 
suspected  persons.  Upon  the  slightest  pretence  or  suspicion,  the 
doors  of  any  family  might  be  thrown  open,  and  whole  households 
dragged  to  prison,  and  thence  conducted  to  the  stake.  The  prisons 
in  Paris  were  filled  with  victims.  To  prevent  the  martyrs  from 
making  an  impression  upon  the  people  by  their  dying  speeches, 
their  tongues  were  cut  out  before  their  execution.  Even  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  stake  not  being  deemed  terrible  enough,  the  bcdan- 
foire,  or  see-saw,  slow  fires,  mutilation,  and  tortures  of  various  kinds, 
were  often  employed  to  add  to  its  horrors. 

1  Yet  he  was  major,  the  law  of  Franca  having  fixed  the  term  of  the  minority  of  its 
kings  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 
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To  the  French  Protestants,  when  in  this  desperate  condition,  and 
with  only  the  dark  prospect  of  continued  unmitigated  persecution 
before  them,  some  rays  of  hope  burst  through  the  darkness  from  the 
discontent  widely  prevalent  among  a  powerful  class  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Guises,  upon  other  grounds  besides  the  persecu- 
tion of  heretics.  The  Bourbons — the  princes  of  the  blood — especially 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  were  disaffected  at 
their  being  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government,  and  a  nu- 
merous party  was  prepared  to  support  them  in  claiming  their  just 
rights,  the  more  especially  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Guises  had  become 
intolerable.  It  was  complained  that  the  three  estates  had  not  been 
convoked  upon  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  as,  considering  the  youth  of 
the  monarch,  they  ought  to  have  been,  in  order  to  make  provision 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  Guises  had  not  only 
been  opposed  to  the  convoking  of  the  three  estates,  but  had  even 
threatened  those  who  had  dared  to  propose  such  a  measure ;  that 
they  filled  official  and  lucrative  offices  exclusively  with  their  own 
creatures ;  that  they  had  oppressed  the  people  by  insupportable  and 
unprecedented  exactions;  and  that  they  had  entered  into  an  ex- 
hausting, unnecessary  war  with  Scotland,  under  pretence  of  advanc- 
ing the  Catholic  religion.  These,  and  other  grounds  of  complaint, 
involving  great  political  interests,  rendered  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise  odious  among  a  numerous  and  formidable 
party.  This  soon  resulted  in  an  outbreak.  Six  hundred  gentlemen 
of  family  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  special  object  of  over- 
throwing, by  a  sudden  coup-de-main,  the  government  of  the  two 
brothers.  The  plan  was  forcibly  to  enter  the  castle  of  Amboise 
(hence  it  was  called  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise),  where  the  court 
then  was,  and  to  take  the  king  from  among  the  hands  of  the  Guises, 
committing  him  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who,  according  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom  and  public  opinion,  were  best  en- 
titled to  assist  him  in  the  government,  and,  arresting  the  Guises, 
to  bring  them  to  trial  before  the  states-genei-al,  for  having  usurped 
the  authority  of  the  state,  and  for  their  tyrannical  administration. 
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The  enterprise  did  not,  however,  succeed.  Apprized  of  the  plot, 
the  Guises  had  concerted  their  measures  so  vigorously  as  com- 
pletely to  defeat  its  execution,  and  nearly  200  of  the  conspirators 
being  apprehended,  were  publicly  executed — hanged,  drowned,  or 
beheaded. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  being  suspected  as  the  author  of  this  con- 
spiracy, was  summoned  by  his  majesty  to  the  court,  which  had 
removed  to  Orleans,  "to  vindicate  himself,"  as  was  pretended. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  court,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the  King  of 
Navarre,  on  the  30th  of  October  1560,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison  under  the  charge  of  high  treason.  Arrogant  and  in- 
toxicated with  success,  the  Guises  contemplated  the  destruction  of 
this  powerful  rival ;  and  brought  in  guilty  by  an  illegally  consti- 
tuted tribunal,  he  was  condemned  to  expiate  his  crime  by  losing 
his  head.  But  an  unexpected  event,  the  death  of  Francis  II., 
which  took  place  suddenly,  December  5,  1560,  saved  him  from  the 
impending  doom.  Whether  Conde  had  any  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy is  an  historical  question  which  still  remains  undecided. 
Historians,  nearly  contemporary,  affirm  that  he  was  really  the 
secret  ringleader,  and  one  or  two  of  the  accomplices,  on  being  ap- 
prehended, made  declarations  to  that  effect ;  but  to  these  declara- 
tions, as  they  were  extorted  by  the  torture,  little  weight  can  be 
attached.  The  prince  himself  always  denied  the  truth  of  such 
imputations,  and  the  supreme  tribunal  of  his  country,  on  the  13th 
of  June  1561,  acquitted  him  of  all  blame  in  the  matter. 

The  Protestant  party  in  France  began  at  this  time,  to  receive 
the  name  of  Huguenots,  the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain. 

Charles  IX.,  brother  of  Francis  II.,  next  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France.  Being,  on  his  accession,  only  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  consequently  in  his  minority,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was  entitled  to  the  regency. 
That  king  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  by  the  queen-mother, 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  power, 
to  resign  to  her  this  high  position,  and  to  content  himself  with 
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being  acknowledged  as  the  French  sovereign's  lieutenant-general 
within  the  dominions  subject  to  the  French  crown.  At  the  as- 
sembly of  estates,  opened  December  13,  1560,  her  nomination  as 
regent,  of  which  the  chancellor  L'HOpital  was  the  zealous  sup- 
porter, was  sanctioned  by  the  majority;  and  now,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  she  appeared  upon  the  stage  as 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors.  But  she  became  a  curse,  not 
a  blessing  to  France.  Careless  of  the  public  welfare,  she  was  solely 
intent  upon  retaining  and  extending  her  own  power.  To  secure 
this,  she  employed  all  the  arts  of  Machiavelian  policy,  of  which 
she  was  so  perfect  a  mistress.  Wishing  to  make  all  parties  sub- 
serve her  own  purposes,  but  to  be  herself  governed  by  none,  she 
set  one  party  in  opposition  to  another,  favouring  the  one  weaker 
at  the  time  when  the  other  seemed  to  be  growing  too  powerful 
and  independent. 

At  the  commencement  of  her  administration,  the  party  repre- 
senting the  new  tendencies  of  the  age  was  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Admiral  de  Colligny  into 
the  council,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  These  distinguished  personages,  supported  by  the 
chancellor  L'  Hdpital,  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  advocated  tolerant  measures  towards  the  Reformed.1 
The  queen-mother  herself  seemed,  for  a  short  time,  inclined  to 
follow  this  laudable  policy.  Professedly  to  harmonize  the  Re- 
formed  -and  the  Romanists,  she  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly to  meet  at  Poissy,  in  September,  1561.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose she  assembled,  in  January,  1562,  a  council  of  deputies  from 
the  several  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  their  consent, 
granted  an  edict,  called  the  edict  of  January,  permitting  the  Re- 
formed, till  the  final  determination  of  a  general  council,  not  indeed 
to  build  meeting-houses,  but  to  hold  religious  meetings  by  day,  if 
without  the  precincts  of  the  towns.  Catharine  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  in  this  apparently  gracious  mood  towards  the  Hugue- 

1  Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  283. 
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nots ;  and  the  tolerant  policy  so  fervently  defended  by  the  Prince 
of  Conde  and  Colligny,  was  powerfully  resisted  by  the  Guises,  who 
were  still  formidable,  and  who,  in  their  desperate  determination  to 
maintain  their  own  authority,  as  well  as  the  ancient  religion, 
plunged  the  kingdom  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  first  civil  war  was  the  massacre  of 
a  Huguenot  congregation  at  Vassy,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Cham- 
pagne, by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  troops,  on  Sabbath,  March  1, 
1562.  On  his  way  from  Joinville  to  Paris,  in  passing  through  the 
town  of  Vassy,  scarcely  three  leagues  from  Joinville,  the  duke 
found  that  the  congregation,  under  the  protection  of  the  edict  of 
January,  were  just  beginning  their  Sabbath's  worship  in  a  barn 
without  the  walls  of  the  town.  Incited  by  their  mortal  rancour 
against  the  Huguenots,  he  and  his  followers  rushed  upon  the  con- 
gregation, consisting  of  about  1200  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages.  A  bloody  massacre  of  the  defenceless  multitude  ensued. 
About  sixty  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  a  great  number  were 
wounded,  and  the  rest,  with  difficulty,  found  safety  in  flight.  This 
sanguinary  incident  met  with  the  loud  applause  of  the  fanatical 
Romanists ;  and,  acting  upon  them  like  a  spark  thrown  in  the  midst 
of  gunpowder,  it  roused  their  fury  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  mad- 
dened them  into  a  savage  eagerness  to  emulate  the  duke,  their  idol 
and  the  strength  of  their  party,  in  shedding  Huguenot  blood.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  received  by  them  with  not  less  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  of  honour  and  attachment,  than  if  he  had 
been  the  sovereign  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  capital,  within  a  short 
time,  24,000  Catholics  appeared  in  arms,  and  everything  betokened  a 
determination,  on  their  part,  to  have  recourse,  with  all  haste,  to  mea- 
sures of  the  utmost  extremity  against  the  Huguenots.  Massacres 
of  these  unoffending  people  took  place  in  many  other  places.  It  was 
calculated  at  the  time  that  3000  of  them  perished,  by  all  kinds  of 
deaths — being  poniarded,  stoned,  thrown  down  precipices,  strangled, 
felled  down,  burned,  starved,  buried  alive,  drowned,  or  suffocated.1 

1  D'Aubigu6,  Histoire  Universdle,  torn.  i.  pp.  183-185. 
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The  Prince  of  Conde  prepared  to  meet  the  threatened  tempest. 
At  Orleans,  where  he  took  up  his  position,  there  assembled,  in  a 
short  time,  3000  gentlemen,  of  whom  Languet  says,  "  If  they  were 
destroyed,  the  very  seed  of  masculine  virtue  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated in  the  kingdom ;"  and  many  of  the  cities  gave  their  support 
to  Conde.  The  leaders  under  him,  besides  others,  included  several 
of  his  nearest  relations:  the  three  Chatillons,  the  uncles  of  his  wife; 
Antoine  de  Croy,  Prince  of  Porcian,  who  was  married  to  his  niece; 
and  Francis,  Count  of  La  Itochefoucault,  who  was  married  to  his 
sister-in-law — all  personages  of  high  military  reputation.  The  great 
reason  set  forth  in  his  declaration  for  taking  up  arms  was  to  release 
the  king  and  his  mother  from  the  captivity  in  which  they  were 
held  by  a  tyrannical  faction,  who  had  the  audacity  to  violate  the 
royal  edicts,  and  whose  aim  was  to  ruin  the  true  religion  and  all 
of  the  nobles  and  third  estate  who  had  embraced  it.  He  was 
strengthened  by  above  7000  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Germany. 
The  Catholics  also  received  large  foreign  reinforcements,  including 
Germans,  several  thousands  of  Spaniards,  and  especially  mercenary 
Swiss  from  Lucerne  and  the  forest  cantons,  who  came  to  fight,  as 
the  inscription  on  their  banners  bore,  in  support  of  the  King  of 
France  and  the  old  religion.1 

The  first  battle  between  the  two  parties,  in  open  field,  was  fought 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1562,  at  Dreux,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eure. 
The  two  commanders-in-chief — the  Conuetable  Montmorency,  who 
commanded  the  Catholic  army,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6 — were 
taken  prisoners.  But  by  the  coolness  and  military  genius  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  connetable's  lieutenant,  the  Catholics  gained  the 
battle,  and  Colligny,  Conde 's  lieutenant,  saved  his  army  by  effect- 
ing a  retreat  unmolested.  But  though  the  Huguenots  sustained  a 
defeat,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  exceeded  theirs,  both  in  number  and 
in  persons  of  distinction. 

After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the  Duke  of  Guise  advanced  to  be- 
siege Orleans,  in  which,  at  that  time,  were  assembled  the  most  eini- 

1  Ranke's  Civil  Wan  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  317-320. 
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nent  of  the  Eeformed  ministers,  as  also  the  wives,  children,  and 
treasures  of  the  Huguenot  nobility  and  gentry.  He  sat  down  with 
his  army  before  the  city  early  in  February,  1563,  and  resolved  to 
take  it  by  storm.  The  19th  of  that  month  was  the  day  he  had 
fixed  upon  for  the  assault.  An  unlooked-for  event  defeated  the 
execution  of  his  purpose — his  assassination  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  by  Jean  Poltrot,  Sieur  de  Merci,  an  adherent  of  the  Eeformed 
faith,  but  a  man  of  a  gloomy  and  excitable  temperament,  who  fired 
at  him  with  a  pistol,  and  inflicted  a  wound  which  proved  mortal, 
the  duke  dying  on  the  24th  of  February,  six  days  after  he  received 
the  wound.  Criminal  as  was  the  deed  of  Poltrot,  it  gave  great  re- 
lief to  the  suffering  Huguenots ;  and  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
Catholic  party.  Soon  after,  an  edict  of  peace,  called  the  treaty  of 
Amboise,  was  proclaimed,  namely,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1563. 

In  September,  1567,  the  second  civil  war  commenced.  On  the 
10th  of  November  that  year,  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Huguenots  were  again  defeated.  The  Catholics,  how- 
ever, suffered  severely,  and  their  veteran  commander,  Montrno- 
rency,  from  the  repeated  wounds  he  had  received  iu  the  action,  died 
a  few  days  after,  being  about  eighty  years  of  age.  A  second  pacifica- 
tion was  concluded  in  March,  1568,  called  the  treaty  of  Chartres,  or 
of  Longjumeaux,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed.  But  scarcely  any  of  the 
conditions  stipulated  by  the  treaty  being  observed  by  the  magis- 
trates throughout  the  country,  and  the  treacherous  intentions  of  the 
court  being  soon  apparent,  peace  was  not  of  long  continuance. 

In  the  same  year  the  third  civil  war  broke  out.  At  the  battle 
of  Jarnac  (12th  or  13th  of  March,  1569),  the  Huguenots,  who 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  overpowered  by  numbers,  were 
again  defeated,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  killed.  After  the 
death  of  this  illustrious  commander,  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Navarre, 
then  only  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  his  cousin 
Henry,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  about  the  same  age,  became  the  re- 
cognized Huguenot  chieftains,  Admiral  de  Colligny  being  nominally 
subordinate  to  them  in  office,  but  in  reality  the  commander-in-chief, 
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than  whom  a  man  more  admirably  qualified  for  the  high  position 
could  hardly  have  been  found.  Joining  intrepid  valour  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  veteran  commander ;  fertile  in  resources  above  all  the 
men  of  his  age ;  endued  with  a  steady  persistent  energy,  which  dis- 
aster only  increased ;  and  possessing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
faculty  of  collecting  and  rallying  his  military  strength,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  broken  and  dissipated,  rendering  him  even  after  de- 
feat more  formidable  than  ever,  he  was  just  the  man  whom  the 
Huguenots  in  their  circumstances  needed.  At  the  battle  of  Mon- 
contour  (October  3,  1569)  the  Huguenots  sustained  another  defeat 
from  the  Catholic  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou.  But  the  admiral  was  soon  again  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  by  a  circuit,  first  along  the  southern  provinces,  then 
northward  along  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France,  he  gained  or  re- 
covered fifty  principal  towns. 

At  this  period  the  Reformed  church  in  France  numbered  up- 
wards of  2150  churches,  many  of  which  consisted  of  more  than 
10,000  members.  Most  of  the  churches  had  two  ministers,  and 
some  of  them  had  even  five.1  If,  after  all  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion it  had  sustained,  and  the  oceans  of  the  blood  of  its  martyrs 
which  had  been  shed,  the  French  Reformed  church  was  thus  nu- 
merically strong,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  had  the  preaching 
of  evangelical  truth  been  simply  tolerated,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  of  France  would  have  deserted  the  Popish  church,  and 
have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Reformed. 

At  last  the  court  becoming  convinced  that  the  Huguenots, 
though  vanquished  in  a  few  pitched  battles,  were  too  numerous 
and  too  well  organized  to  be  finally  subdued,  agreed  to  negotia- 
tions for  peace ;  and  a  pacification  was  concluded  at  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1570,  on  terms  more  favourable 
to  the  Huguenots  than  those  of  any  former  peace.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  parliament  of  Paris  three  days  after. 

The  court  now  assumed  the  semblance  of  the  greatest  favour  for 

1  Quick's  Synodicon,  p.  lix. 
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the  Reformed  ;  but  under  these  flattering  appearances  were  con- 
cealed the  most  horrible  schemes  of  vengeance,  which  were  especi- 
ally planned  and  matured  by  Catharine  de  Medicia.  A  general 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  was  resolved  upon,  and  to  lull  asleep 
suspicion,  the  most  consummate  duplicity  was  practised.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  sister,  Marguerite,  with  Henry,  Prince  of  Na- 
varre, was  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  lasting  union  between  the  two 
parties.  This  event,  which  drew  the  Huguenot  leaders  to  the  ca- 
pital, drew  them  also  into  the  fatal  snare  prepared  for  them.  To 
keep  up  the  deception,  they  had  lavished  on  them,  by  the  court, 
the  most  flattering  assurances  of  respect  and  amity ;  and  it  was 
amidst  the  scenes  of  festivity  connected  with  this  marriage,  and 
when  the  devoted  victims,  resting  on  the  faith  of  treaties  and  on 
the  warmest  professions  of  friendship,  suspected  no  danger,  that  the 
plot  of  meditated  vengeance  was  executed — the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, which,  in  perfidy  and  flagitiousness,  stands  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Charles  IX.,  who,  being  a  partner  with  his  mother  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  had  acquired  for  himself  a 
reputation  of  infamy  throughout  Europe,  died  May  30,  1574,  before 
he  had  completed  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  brother 
Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  also  a  weak  and  corrupt  prince,  who  was 
then  in  Poland,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  king  by  the  diet  of  the 
kingdom  in  August  the  preceding  year,  secretly  returned  to  France 
to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  He  had  been  also  an  ac- 
complice in  the  contrivance  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
was  actuated  by  a  thoroughly  Popish  spirit.  He  was  crowned  as 
Henry  III.  in  the  year  1575. 

Having  lost  his  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  Alengon,  June  10,  1584,  he  was  now  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Valois  line,  and  as  he  was  childless  the  almost  cer- 
tain extinction  of  that  race  was  foreseen.  In  that  event  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  would  devolve  upon  Henry,  King  of 
Navarre,  a  professed  Huguenot.  To  prevent  this  prince  from  sue- 
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ceeding,  au  event  which,  it  was  dreaded,  might  bring  disaster  to 
the  interests  of  Catholicism,  a  league  was  formed  between  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  the  great  champion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  the  Guises, 
the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1585,  at  the  castle  of  Joinville.  The  league,  while  undertaking  to 
effect  the  exclusion  of  the  King  of  Navarre  from  the  succession, 
proposed  that  the  crown  should  pass  to  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  a  younger  brother  of  King  Antoine ;  and,  in  addition, 
that  energetic  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  complete  extir- 
pation of  heresy,  not  only  ia  France,  but  also  in  the  Netherlands. 
Henry  III.  was  unwilling  to  exclude  the  heir-presumptive  from  his 
just  rights,  provided  he  became  a  Catholic,  and  yet  he  was  con- 
strained against  his  will  to  support  the  league,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  exclude  the  heir -presumptive  under  all  conditions.  The 
French  monarch  rather  inclined  to  another  Catholic  party,  more 
moderate,  who  were  desirous  of  drawing  over  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  his  Huguenot  adherents  to  their  own  creed.1 

Meanwhile,  to  support  the  league,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  issued  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  the  two  Huguenot  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  as 
heretics  and  abettors  of  heresy,  declaring  that  they  had  forfeited, 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  all  their  possessions  and  dig- 
nities, especially  their  claims  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

The  formation  of  the  league  again  reduced  the  Huguenots  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  in  self-defence.  To  maintain  the 
struggle,  they  received  assistance  in  money  from  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  and  in  troops  from  Germany  and  from  the  evangelical 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Henry  of  Navarre,  without  hesitation, 
became  their  chieftain ;  and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1587,  with  a 
small  but  brave  and  experienced  body  of  troops,  he  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  army  of  the  league,  under  the  command  of 
Joyeuse,  on  the  plains  of  Coutras.  Joyeuse  was  himself  slain.  This 

1  Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  US. 
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was  the  first  battle  won  by  the  Huguenots  since  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars. 

As  the  course  of  events  advanced,  Henry  III.  continued  to  re- 
gard with  increasing  apprehension  the  vast  power  of  the  Guises — • 
their  boundless  popularity — their  exorbitant  pretensions.  And  at 
Blois,  where  the  estates  had  just  met,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  carried  everything  his  own  way,  he  deliberately  'purposed  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  duke  and  his  brother  the  cardinal.  It 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  accomplish  the  assassination  of  the  duke, 
who  was  then  residing  with  him  as  a  guest  in  his  own  palace 
at  Blois,  and  he  gave  orders  to  some  of  his  body  guards  to  execute 
the  murderous  design.  The  deed  was  executed  on  the  morning  of 
December  23,  1588,  as  the  duke  was  entering  the  royal  cabinet. 
By  the  orders  of  the  king  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  was  also  assas- 
sinated. These  bloody  deeds — the  assassination  of  a  hero  and  a 
priest — roused  to  desperation  the  resentment  of  all  the  Catholics 
throughout  the  kingdom  against  the  king;  and  the  priests 'continued 
without  intermission  to  blow  the  coals.  The  Sorbonne  decided  that 
he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  subjects  were 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  justified  in  taking  up 
arms  against  him.  The  priests  refused  absolution  to  whoever 
should  acknowledge  him  as  king.  The  parliament  appointed  two 
counsellors  to  commence  a  criminal  process  against  him,  calling  him 
Henry  of  Valois,  formerly  Kiruj  of  France  and  Poland.  And  in  a 
short  time  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  league,  took  the  field  against  the 
royal  assassin.  Thus  commenced  the  war  between  the  king  and 
the  league.1 

In  preparing  to  defend  himself,  the  French  monarch  entered  into 
a  treaty,  in  the  form  of  a  truce,  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  April 
3,  1589,  for  'one  year,  and  assumed  a  tolerant  policy  towards  the 
Huguenots.  He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  ob- 
tained, assistance  also  from  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland.  By  these 

1  Voltaire,  (Etivres,  torn.  iii.  p.  266. 
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means  he  soon  found  himself  at  Pontoise,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  Advancing  to  Paris,  he  appeared  before  the  city  at  the 
close  of  July,  1589,  expecting  in  a  short  time  to  become  its  master, 
when  (August  1)  a  young  Dominican  priest,  named  Jacques  Clement, 
weak  in  body  and  in  mind,  and,  therefore,  more  susceptible  to  fana- 
tical impressions,  having  obtained  admission  to  his  camp  under  false 
pretences,  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen  with  a  knife.  The  king, 
thus  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother, 
expired  eighteen  hours  after  receiving  the  wound,  and  with  him 
ceased  to  exist  the  last  of  the  Valois.  Clement,  who  was  instantly 
put  to  death  by  the  enraged  courtiers,  was  celebrated  as  a  saint  and 
a  martyr  by  the  Eoman  Catholics.  In  the  Popish  pulpits  he  was 
compared  to  Judith,  and  so  far  was  fanaticism  carried  in  Paris  that 
his  portrait  was  hung  upon  the  altars  with  this  inscription  below — 
"  Saint  Jacques  Clement,  pray  for  us!" 

The  King  of  Navarre  being  a  professed  Huguenot,  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  France  as  Henry  IV.,  met,  on  that  account,  with 
almost  insurmountable  opposition.  By  his  invincible  courage  and 
military  genius,  he  long  resisted  the  utmost  fury  of  the  league.  But 
at  last,  from  the  hope  of  peaceably  securing  to  himself  the  throne, 
and  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom,  he  abjured  the  He- 
formed  religion,  and  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  he 
did  on  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  and  an  illustrious  assembly.  On  the  part  of 
Henry,  this  was  not  very  grateful  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  from 
whom  his  most  essential  support  had  been  hitherto  constantly  de- 
rived. But  it  is  only  doing  him  justice  to  state  that  he  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  persecute  the  Huguenots.  He  was,  indeed,  the 
founder  of  religious  toleration  in  France.  The  inflexible  policy  of 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  to  compel  the  whole  community  to  agree 
in  holding,  or  in  professing  to  hold,  the  same  religious  creed,  and  in 
worshipping  under  the  same  forms.  To  extend  equal  laws,  and  an 
equal  administration  of  these  laws  to  dissentients  from  the  established 
faith  and  to  its  adherents,  was  the  policy  adopted  by  Henry,  and 
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embodied  by  him  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  received  the  royal 
seal,  April  13,  1598,  and  was  read,  published,  and  registered  in  par- 
liament, February  25,  1599.  By  this  edict  the  adherents  of  the 
Eeformed  faith,  if  not  placed,  in  all  respects,  on  an  equality  with 
the  Romanists,  were  yet  equally  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
civil  law,  which  no  longer  regarded  heresy  as  a  crime  punishable  by 
the  state,  and  it  secured  them,  iu  addition  to  liberty  of  conscience,  a 
political  existence. 

This  rapid  review,  which  we  do  not  carry  farther  down,  affords 
a  sufficiently  melancholy  picture.  Scarcely  do  the  annals  of  any 
nation  present  us  with  a  period  more  thickly  strewn  with  events  of 
the  most  calamitous  nature.  Then,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  might  be 
said,  "The  devil  is  come  down  to  the  earth,  having  great  wrath." 
The  malignity  of  hell  seemed  combined  with  the  malignity  of  earth 
in  the  effort  to  exterminate  heresy  from  the  soil  of  France.  The 
prince  of  darkness,  as  if  foreseeing  the  certainty  of  the  triumph  of 
heresy  in  all  the  other  continental  nations  of  Europe,  should  France 
— a  nation  so  powerful  and  so  influential— be  won  to  the  standard 
of  reform,  seemed  to  have  put  forth  all  the  terrible  power  he  can 
wield  over  his  instruments,  that  the  Eeformation  might,  by  what- 
ever means,  be  crushed  in  that  kingdom.  In  perusing  the  details 
of  the  atrocious  crimes  committed,  and  of  the  fearful  sufferings  in- 
flicted in  the  prosecution  of  this  deadly  exterminating  enterprise,  the 
mind  is  thrilled  with  horror.  And  how  great  the  number  of  the 
victims !  An  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  work  printed  in 
the  year  1581,  computes  the  number  of  the  Huguenot  martyrs  cut 
off  by  the  sword  and  massacres,  to  have  been,  within  a  very  few 
years,  at  least  at»ove  200,000.'  How  great,  then,  the  number  who 
must  have  perished  from  the  commencement  of  the  persecution,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  civil  wars.  The  sum  total  is  known 
only  to  Him  who  has  registered  the  names  of  them  all  in  his  Book. 
Yet  the  French  Reformed  church  for  a  long  time  lived,  and  even 
prospered  in  the  midst  of  the  flaming  furnace,  as  if  miraculously 

1  Quoted  in  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  liz. 
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preserved  by  God.  This  led  her  to  adopt,  as  her  emblem,  a  burn- 
ing bramble  bush,  with  the  inscription  rr.n1'1  in  the  centre,  and 
around  the  circle  the  words  "  Comburo,  non  consumor."2 

Still  the  tendency  of  persecution  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
is  to  "wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  And  such  was  the 
ultimate  issue  of  persecution  incessantly  persevered  in,  generation 
after  generation,  in  France.  It  all  but  exterminated  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  interesting  country.  And  what  has  France  gained  by 
that  result  achieved  by  means  so  terrible?  Her  history,  in  the 
crimes  and  woes  which  crowd  and  darken  its  pages,  and  which  are 
clearly  traceable  to  that  work  of  extermination,  tell  that  it  was  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  criminal.  It  involved  the  destruction  or  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  indus- 
trious, and  the  most  enterprising  of  her  population— the  very  life- 
blood  of  her  prosperity  and  greatness.  Ifc  was  the  destruction  of 
the  regenerating  and  yet  conservative  element  which  might  have 
prevented  her  revolutions,  by  breathing  new  life  and  freedom  into 
her  institutions;  or  had  a  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  rulers,  been  necessary,  which  would,  as  in  England, 
have  checked  its  excesses,  and  have  fitted  her  people  for  peaceably 
living  under,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  for 
which  even  now,  after  all  their  tumultuous  and  sanguinary  conten- 
tions for  liberty,  they  are  manifestly  unprepared.  Finance — her 
rulers  and  the  majority  of  her  people — knew  not  then,  and  she 
knows  not  yet  the  things  that  belong  to  her  peace.  The  great,  the 
radical  reform  that  she  needs  for  the  cure  of  her  deep  and  wide- 
spread distempers,  is  what  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
martyrs  toiled  and  died  to  accomplish,  but  a  remedy,  alas!  the 
last  of  all  thought  of — the  restoration  of  pure  Christianity,  and 
with  it,  of  moral  and  religious  principle. 

1  »'.  «.,  "  Jehovah." 

2  ».  «.,  "  I  bum,  but  am  not  consumed."     At  the  syncd  of  Vitr<5,  held  in  May,  15S3,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  seal  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  synod,  with  the  above  engrav- 
ing, that  all  letters  of  importance,  written  in  its  name,  might  be  sealed  by  it. 


LOUISE    DE    MONTMORENCY, 


LADY  CIIATILLON. 


'  HIS  lady  was  among  tlie  earliest  of  the  women 
of  quality  who,  in  France,  embraced  the  Re- 
formed faith.  Of  her  history  only  a  few  frag- 
mentary notices  have  been  preserved ;  but  to 
the  little  that  is  known  an  interest  is  attached, 
not  only  from  her  personal  piety  and  worth, 
but  from  her  relation  to,  and  the  influence 
she  exerted  on,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age,  whose  names  are  honourably 
and  inseparably  associated  with  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Louise  de  Montmorency  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Lord  of 
Montmorency,  &c.  (who  died  in  1531),1  by  his  wife  Anne  Pot, 
daughter  of  Guido,  Count  of  St.  Pol.  She  was  sister  to  the 
famous  Anne  de  Montmorency,  ConnS  table  of  France,  who,  during 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  was  perhaps  the  most  cou- 
tdderable  person  in  the  kingdom,  being,  indeed,  the  acknowledged 
prime  minister  and  great  favourite  of  the  latter  monarch. 


1  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogies,  table  occxvi. 
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She  was  married  first  to  Frederick  de  Mailly,  Baron  of  Conty,  of 
an  illustrious  house  upon  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  and  by  him  she 
had  Magdalene  de  Mailly,  who  married  Charles,  Seigneur  de  Roye, 
Count  of  Rosay.  She  was  married,  secondly,  to  Gaspar  de  Col- 
ligny,  Lord  of  Chatillon,  Field-marshal  of  France,  whom  Francis  I. 
rewarded  with  the  lieutenancy  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  and 
of  the  county  of  Guienne.1  According  to  the  custom  in  France, 
he  and  his  descendants  took  their  title  from  the  barony  of  Cha- 
tillon, on  which  he  lived.  The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  three 
sons — Odet,  Gaspar,  and  Francis.  In  1522,  Louise  lost  her  second 
husband,  who  died  in  the  town  of  Acqs,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  as  he  was  conducting  a  part  of  the  king's  troops  to 
the  relief  of  Fontarabia,  in  Biscay,  that  place  being  at  that  time 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards.2 

The  education  of  her  children  now  fell  more  especially  under  her 
own  charge,  and,  assisted  by  the  advice  of  her  brother,  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  she  performed  this  duty  with  exemplary  fidelity. 
Besides  other  teachers,  she  secured  for  them  Nicholas  Berauld,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  by  whom  they  were  taught  the 
learned  languages  and  philosophy.  She  and  her  brother  originally 
destined  Qdet,  the  eldest,  who  had  most  of  the  fire  and  activity  of 
youth,  for  the  state,  in  the  hope  that  by  his  energy  and  abilities  he 
would  maintain  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Chatillon.  Gaspar,  who 
was  of  a  graver  disposition,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  mistakingly 
supposed  to  have  less  genius  than  his  eldest  brother,  they  intended 
for  the  church.  But  so  strong  was  his  aversion  to  become  an  eccle- 
siastic, that  on  learning  their  intentions  from  his  tutor  Berauld, 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  a  docile  scholar,  there  was  no  getting 
him  now  to  look  into  a  book.  Berauld,  who  discovered  his  capa- 

1  Le  Laboureur  Additions  aux  Memoires  de  Castelnau,  torn.  i.  p.  372. 

2  Le  Laboureur,  ut  supra,  torn.  i.  pp.  372,  381.     De  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  ii.  liv.  xriii. 
p.  684.     Memoirs  of  Admiral  de  Colligny,  translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  p.  58.     Brant&me, 
who  describes  the  subject  of  our  notice  as  "beautiful  and  virtuous,"  says  that  she  was 
afterwards  secretly  married  to  the  Cardinal  du  Bellay.— <Euvres,  torn.  vii.  p.  367.    Genin 
questions  the  truth  of  this  statement. — Notice  sur  Marguerite  de  Valois,  p.  3. 
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city,  and  predicted  his  future  eminence,  advised  his  relatives  not  to 
force  his  inclinations.1  He  was  therefore  educated  for  the  military 
profession ;  and  at  an  early  age  he  showed  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  Nor  did  the  mother  ne- 
glect the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  her  children.  So  suc- 
cessfully did  she  train  them  to  the  practice  of  the  social  and  rela- 
tive virtues,  that  they  became  conspicuous  for  their  love  of  justice 
and  mercy,  and  for  their  purity  of  conduct.  Such,  also,  was  their 
similarity  of  mind  and  their  mutual  affection,  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  one  who  personally  knew  them,  "they  seemed  to  have 
but  one  soul."2 

Even  the  Jesuit  historian  Maimbourg  admits  the  influence  of 
Lady  Chatillon  in  implanting,  in  the  minds  of  her  three  sons,  the 
seeds  of  the  Eeformed  principles  which  subsequently  sprung  up 
and  produced  so  rich  a  harvest.  In  attempting  to  account  for  their 
becoming  heretics,  he  thus  writes: — "It  is  certain  that  D'Andelot 
derived  the  first  tinctures  of  heresy  from  reading  certain  Lutheran 
books,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hand  in  the  castle  of  Milan, 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  there  in  1551,  after  he  was  taken  by  a 
party  of  Spaniards  near  La  Mirande,  and  that  on  his  return  to 
France  he  infected  his  two  brothers,  though  they  did  not  make  a 
public  profession  of  heresy.  There  is  even  ground  to  believe  that 
Louise  de  Montmoreucy,  their  mother,  having  been  among  the 
number  of  those-  ladies  of  the  court  who,  under  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  favoured  the  new  doctrine,  which  she  continued  to  hold  to 
her  death,  was  the  means  of  infusing  into  the  minds  of  her  children 
the  strong  disposition  they  had  to  become  infected  with  heresy." 3 

Odet,  the  eldest,  commonly  called  the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  was, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
whose  motive,  in  honouring  him  with  this  preferment,  was  the  hope 
that,  by  securing  the  support  of  the  Chatillon  family,  he  would  the 
more  effectually  preserve  the  large  possessions  he  held  in  France. 

1  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Berauld,  Nicholas,"  notes  A,  E,  and  I. 

2  Memoir*  of  Colligny,  p.  1S7.       3  JIaimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  181, 182. 
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Odet  had  also  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  French  sovereign,  the 
gift  of  several  rich  benefices,  as  the  bishopric  of  Beauvais,  the 
abbacy  of  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  &c.  On  embracing  the  Reformed 
faith,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Beauvais,  and  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Hauteville,  a  lady  of  Normandy,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.1  Gaspar,  in  consequence  of  his  eldest  brother's  being  so 
amply  provided  for,  assumed  the  place  of  representative  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Admiral  of  France.2  Francis 
d'Andelot,  the  youngest,  became  colonel  of  the  French  infantry. 
All  the  three  brothers  were  men  of  ability,  courage,  and  enterprise, 
and  were  held  in  high  estimation,  especially  among  the  nobility 
and  soldiers  of  France. 

To  Lady  Chatillon  had  been  chiefly  committed  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  education  of  Marguerite  of  Valois,  the  accomplished 
sister  of  Francis  I.  She  was  afterwards  lady  of  honour  to  Mar- 
guerite when  Queen  of  Navarre,  who,  as  is  evident  from  her  letters, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  regarded  her  with  a  warm  affection, 
and  reposed  much  confidence  in  her  wise  and  experienced  counsel. 
In  a  letter  to  her,  written  in  1536,  Marguerite  says,  "My  dear  cousin, 
I  have  given  charge  to  this  bearer  to  call  upon  you,  as  he  passes,  to 
tell  you  all  the  news  at  length ;  and  from  these  you  may  see  that 
this  world  is  only  full  of  changes  and  cruel  reverses,  which  con- 
vinces me  more  than  ever  that  blessed  are  those  who  have  made 
the  unchangeable  God  their  end  and  hope."3  From  her  honourable 
situation  Lady  Chatillon  had  spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  French 
court;  but  amidst  its  temptation  she  preserved  her  virtue  unsul- 
lied, and  even  lived  a  life  of  devoted  piety.  A  contemporary  de- 
scribes her  as  "the  very  exquisite  and  venerable  lady  in  whom  all 
the  virtues  met  in  emulation  of  each  other."1  And  another  con- 
temporary, who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  thus  portrays 
her  character  and  the  circumstances  of  her  death : — "  She  stood  in 

1  Brantome,  (Euvreg,  torn.  ii.  pp.  272,  273.  -  Memoirs  of  Colligny,  p.  59. 

*  Lettret  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  pp.  248,  255,  303,  304,  361. 

4  Sainte-Harthe,  Oraison  Funebre  on  Marguerite  of  Valois,  p.  3"« 
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high  repute  both  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  even  amid  the  dissi- 
pations of  a  court  maintained  the  character  of  a  singularly  holy 
person.  She  died  while  holding  the  office  of  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen  of  Francis  I.,  and  gave  her  dying  testimony  to  the  true  and 
pure  religion  which  in  life  she  had  professed.  Under  her  last  ill- 
ness she  had  that  passage  of  Scripture  continually  in  her  mouth, 
'  His  mercy  is  from  generation  to  generation  unto  them  that  fear 
Him;'  and  she  solemnly  addressed  her  son  Odet,  who  in  extreme 
youth  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  expressly  forbade  his  sending 
for  a  priest  to  attend  her,  telling  him  that  by  a  singular  act  of 
favour,  God  had  revealed  to  her  in  what  manner  she  ought  to  fear 
and  serve  him  in  all  godliness,  and  how  she  should  escape  from  the 
bonds  of  the  body  to  her  celestial  abode.  She  died  at  the  town 
mansion  of  the  Montmorency  family  in  1547." ' 

These  facts  in  the  life  of  Lady  Chatillon,  though  few  and  imper- 
fect, are  yet  not  unimportant.  They  serve  to  account  for  the  pro- 
minent part  taken  by  her  three  sons,  and  especially  by  her  second 
son  Gaspar,  the  admiral,  in  the  struggle  maintained  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, in  opposition  to  the  ruthless  persecuting  tyranny  of  the  Guises 
and  the  queen-mother.  They  were  the  very  soul  of  that  struggle  : 
and  it  was  by  her  pious  instructions,  wise  counsels,  and  Christian 
example,  that  they  were  formed  to  that  love  of  truth  and  of  liberty 
which  impelled  them  to  action.  Had  she  died  when  they  were 
infants,  the  three  brothers,  deprived  of  her  religious  and  moral  up- 
bringing, and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Roman  Catholic  guardians 
and  tutors,  would  probably  have  been  brought  up  bigoted  Papists, 
and  thus  the  Reformed  cause  in  France  might  never  have  received 
their  powerful  support. 

Lady  Chatillon,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  contributed  in  secur- 
ing for  the  Huguenots  other  potent  chieftains.  This  will  appear  by 
tracing  her  descendants  by  her  first  marriage  and  the  relations  they 
formed ;  from  which  it  may  be  seen,  what  is  established  in  all  his- 
tory, that  the  mightiest  effects  are  produced  upon  men's  sentiments 

1  Memoirs  of  Admiral  de  Colligny,  pp.  58,  59. 
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and  dispositions  by  intermixtures  of  blood  and  the  sympathies  of 
family  connection.  Her  daughter  Magdalene  de  Mailly,  wife  of 
Charles,  Seigneur  de  Roye,  whose  character  was  doubtless  formed 
by  the  instructions  and  example  of  her  mother,  was  celebrated  in 
her  day  for  her  zeal  as  a  Huguenot.  This  lady  had  to  her  husband 
two  daughters,  Leanora,  the  eldest,  who  was  married  to  the  cele- 
brated Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conde;  and  Charlotte,  who  was 
married  to  the  Count  of  la  Rochefoucault.  Both  these  daughters 
were  zealous  disciples  of  the  Reformed  faith,  especially  the  former, 
"  who  did  not  yield,"  says  Le  Laboureur,  "  to  her  mother  in  any  of 
the  good  qualities  by  which  that  excellent  person  was  distinguished, 
and  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  obstinate  Huguenot."  The 
distinguished  personages  to  whom  they  were  united  also  embraced 
the  Reformation.  As  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  two,  the  Prince 
of  .Cond6,  it  is  univei-sally  admitted  that  the  Princess  of  Conde  and 
her  mother  were  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  him  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Huguenots,  and  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  become  the 
head  of  their  party.  Thus  may  we  trace  to  the  influence  of  Lady 
Chatillon  the  devotion  of  her  three  sons  and  of  the  Prince  of  Condti 
to  the  Huguenot  party,  which,  by  their  powerful  assistance,  were 
enabled  to  maintain  for  years  a  formidable  resistance  to  oppression 
and  persecution ;  and  which,  without  their  assistance,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  crushed  without  a  struggle,  or  with  a  struggle  but 
feebly  supported  and  of  short  duration. 

Such  is  the  power  which  woman,  which  one  woman,  working,  it 
may  be,  unseen  and  unthought  of,  may  exercise  over  the  affairs  of 
nations  even  after  she  is  sleeping  in  the  dust.  Such  are  the  hum- 
ble secondary  causes,  often  unnoticed  and  unacknowledged,  which 
Providence  employs  to  bring  to  pass  great  events  and  even  mighty 
revolutions  in  the  world. 


The  Castle  of  Angouleir.e. 


MARGUERITE  DE  YALOIS, 

DUCHESS    OF    ALENC.ON,    AFTERWARDS    QUEEN    OF    NAVARRE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

FROM   HER   BIRTH   TO   HER  MARRIAGE  WITH  HENRY  D'ALBRET. 


MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS  was  bom  April  n, 

1492,  in  the  old  castle  of  Angouleme,  and  astrology 
being  at  that  period  a  favourite  science,  and  very 
generally  believed  in,  it  was   carefully  noted  that 
she  was  born  at  ten   o'clock   in  the  evening,  under 
the  tenth  degree  of  Aquarius,  which  Saturn  separates  from  Venus 
par  quaterne  aspect,1  a  position  of  the  stars  understood  to  predict 
her  future  greatness.     Her  father,  Charles  of  Orleans,  Count  d'An- 
1  Brant&me,  (Euvres,  torn.  v.  p  £25. 
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gouleme,  was  the  son  of  John,  Count  d'  Angoule'me,  youngest  son  of 
Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.,  King  of  France), 
who  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  cruel  John,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  cousin-german,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  or  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1407.1  Her  mother  Louise  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  Her  brother  Francis,  afterwards  King  of 
France,  and  the  first  French  monarch  of  that  name,  was  more  than 
two  years  her  junior,  having  been  born  at  Cognac,  Sept.  12,  1494. 

Marguerite,  when  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  age,  lost  her 
father,  who  died  at  Chateauneuf,  January  I,  1496,  at  the  age  of 
forty.  By  his  last  will,  he  committed  the  education  of  Marguerite 
and  Francis  to  their  mother.  Louise  was  an  affectionate  mother, 
and  a  woman  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  of  accomplishments  superior 
to  most  women  of  the  age ;  but,  addicted  to  gallantry,  pleasure,  and 
intrigue,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  be  at  pains  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  her  children  with  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. Her  sole  anxiety  was  to  cultivate  their  minds  by  secular 
learning,  and  to  adorn  them  with  those  brilliant  qualities  by  which 
they  would  shine  in  the  circles  of  a  court. 

Their  training  was  not,  however,  altogether  left  to  their  mother. 
Louis  XII.,  their  father's  cousin,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  France 
in  1498,  and  whose  excellent  qualities  as  a  sovereign  procured 
him  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  Father  of  his  people,  was  not 
less  the  father  of  these  two  fatherless  children,  to  whom  he  was 
careful  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

Many  of  Marguerite's  youthful  years  were  passed  at  the  castle 
of  Amboise,  which  Louis  XII.  assigned  to  her  mother  as  a  perma- 
nent residence.  Thither  she  came  with  her  mother  and  brother  in 
January,  1499.  Here  she  associated  much  with  the  companions 
whom  Louis  selected  for  Francis,  from  amongst  the  children  of  the 
elite  of  the  French  nobility.  Amongst  these  youthful  playmates 

1  Gaillard,  Hittoire  de  Prawpis  /.,  torn.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  31.  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
had  other  two  sons— Charles,  father  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Philip,  Count  of  Vertus, 
in  Champagne,  who  left  no  legitimate  children. 
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were  Henry  d' Albret,  Prince  of  Navarre ;  Charles  de  Montpensier, 
better  known  as  the  unfortunate  Conne'table  de  Bourbon  ;  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  also  future  Connetable  of  France ;  and  Philip  Chabot, 
Sieur  de  Brion,  afterwards  Admiral  of  France.  Young  Margue- 
rite was  the  favourite,  the  idol  of  this  youthful  circle  of  cavaliers. 


The  Cnstlc  of  Amboise. 


Her  will  was  their  law ;  all  were  ready  to  do  her  a  kind  service, 
and  ambitious  to  gain  her  good- will.  "She  presided  at  their  games, 
and  her  fair  hands  placed  the  crown  upon  the  victor's  brow." ' 
Here  began  the  friendship  between  her  and  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
who  figures  so  conspicuously  as  her  future  correspondent,  though 
the  attachment  on  neither  side  never  went  beyond  mutual  friendly 
good  feeling  and  respect.  To  her  he  owed  his  future  rapid  advance- 
ment ;  and  in  all  circumstances  she  proved  his  faithful  and  steady 
friend,  until  he  basely  became  her  betrayer. 

Marguerite's  chief  preceptor  was  the  learned  Robert  Hurault, 
archdeacon  and  abbot  of  St.  Martin  d'Autun.  Her  chief  precep- 
tress was  Madame  de  Chatillon,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice. 
lu  every  depai-tment  of  knowledge  then  considered  necessary  for 

1  Miss  Freer's  Life  of  Marguerite,  vol.  i.  p.  30 
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the  accomplishment  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  she  received  in- 
structions. The  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin  languages,  philosophy 
and  divinity,  engaged  her  attention ;  nor  was  her  vernacular  tongue 
neglected.  For  acquiring  all  these  branches  of  learning  she  evinced 
a  remarkable  aptitude,  and,  applying  her  mind  with  enthusiastic 
ardour,  she  made  rapid  progress.  She  especially  attained  an  un- 
common facility  and  grace  in  expressing  herself,  whether  orally  or 
by  writing,  in  her  native  tongue ;  and  her  compositions,  many  of 
which  are  still  extant,  greatly  surpass,  in  simplicity  and  elegance, 
the  inflated  and  bombastic  compositions  of  most  contemporary 
writers.  On  her  teachers  she  reflected  the  highest  credit,  and  they 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  intellectual  abilities,  which  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  her  brother  Francis.  The  admiration 
with  which  she  was  regarded  was  enhanced  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  person.  An  additional  charm  was  thrown  around  her  from 
the  engaging  qualities  of  her  mind,  and  by  the  modesty  and  deco- 
rum of  her  deportment,  which  were  never  violated,  even  when,  from 
the  naturally  buoyant  gayety  of  her  disposition,  she  entered  most 
keenly  into  innocent  enjoyments  and  amusements.  The  pleasure 
she  took  in  devoting  her  excellent  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge/, even  from  childhood,  probably,  in  the  absence  of  all  restraint 
imposed  by  her  mother,  contributed  to  preserve  her  uncoutaminated 
by  the  corruptions  that  surrounded  her.  In  this  and  in  other  re- 
spects she  was,  perhaps,  more  indebted  to  Madame  de  Chatillon 
than  to  any  other  individual.  By  this  accomplished,  virtuous,  and 
pious  lady,  she  was  taught  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  and  that  piety,  modesty,  purity,  beneficence,  would 
be  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  exalted  rank.  Under  such  train- 
ing, even  when  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  though  the  Bible  was 
then  a  sealed  book,  and  her  religious  knowledge  must  have  been 
necessarily  limited,  "her  countenance,  her  eyes,  her  deportment, 
her  words,  and,  in  short,  all  her  actions,  betokened  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her.'" 

1  Charles  de  Sainte-Marthe,  Oraiton  Funcbre  de  Marguerite,  Heine  de  Navarre. 
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While  Marguerite  was  yet  of  tender  age,  little  more  than  ten 
years  old,  Louis  XII.  contemplated  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
her  and  Prince  Henry  of  England,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
having  lost  his  eldest  brother,  was  now  heir  to  the  English  throne. 
He  despatched  the  Count  d'Entremont  as  his  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don, to  condole  with  Henry  VII.  upon  the  afflicting  loss  of  his 
eldest  son,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  propose  negotiating  this  mar- 
riage. The  English  monarch  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  of 
embracing  the  proposal ;  but  not  to  give  offence  to  Louis,  he  pro- 
mised to  despatch  an  ambassador  into  France  to  make  all  necessary 
explanations.  Had  Marguerite  been  Louis'  own  daughter,  the  pro- 
posal might  have  been  accepted ;  but  the  accession  of  her  brother 
to  the  French  throne  being  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  Henry 
judged  that  an  alliance  between  his  son  and  her  did  not  promise 
the  advantages  he  thought  he  might  expect  in  the  bride  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rich  dowry  in  money  and 
jewels  which  Katharine  of  Aragon,  his  deceased  son's  widow,  had 
brought  with  her  from  Spain,  presented  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  avaricious  monarch,  and  to  retain  it,  he  was  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  marry 
his  son  Prince  Henry  to  Katharine — a  marriage  which,  as  is  well 
known,  afterwards  took  place.1 

About  the  year  1508,  another  spouse  for  Marguerite  was  sug- 
gested in  the  person  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  after- 
wards the  Emperor  Charles  V.  This,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
was  sufficiently  flattering  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  her  mother, 
also  failed.  The  archduke  was  too  young,  being  only  in  his  eighth 
year,  and  Anne,  the  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  who  cherished  the  flat- 
tering hope  of  being  able  to  effect  a  union  between  the  archduke 
and  one  of  her  own  daughters,  was  not  disposed  to  encourage  the 
project  of  an  alliance  between  him  and  Marguerite.2  Had  Mar- 
guerite become  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  this  would  probably  have 
altered  the  whole  character  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Francis  I.,  and 

1  Miss  Freer,  vol.  i.  pp.  34-38.  2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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even  the  condition  of  Europe,  by  binding  together  the  two  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  who  divided  between  them  all  the  resources  of 
Europe,  and  whose  mutual  ambition  kept  them  to  the  last  em- 
broiled in  constant  conflict.  But  the  union  of  these  two  powerful 
monarchs  would,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  Reform,  which  was  greatly  subserved  in 
Germany,  and  which  derived,  even  in  France,  some  advantage  from 
their  conflicting  interests  and  their  unceasing  animosity.  We  have 
therefore  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  so  ordering  circum- 
stances as  to  prevent  the  two  rival  monarchs,  whose  interests  and 
policy  were  almost  always  antagonistic,  from  entering  into  confe- 
deracy for  the  extermination  of  Reform. 

In  the  year  1509,  Louis  XII.,  with  the  approval  of  her  mother 
the  Countess  d'Angouleme,  determined  to  bestow  Marguerite  in 
marriage  upon  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Alengon  and  Perche,  a  noble- 
man of  wealth,  descended  at  no  remote  distance  from  the  Kiugs  of 
France,  and  just  entered  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  The  Duke 
of  Alencon,  though  her  equal  in  rank,  was  greatly  her  inferior,  both 
in  personal  attractions  and  in  mental  accomplishments.  Without 
intellectual  ability  and  acquirements  ;  incapable  of  appreciating 
them  in  others ;  reserved  and  unsocial  in  his  dispositions ;  deficient 
in  military  skill  and  personal  courage,  he  was  totally  destitute  of 
credit  at  court,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  would  gain 
the  affections  of  a  woman  like  Marguerite,  so  dissimilar  in  charac- 
ter, temper,  tastes,  and  attainments.1  To  this  marriage,  which  was 
negotiated  by  Louis  XII.  and  her  mother,  without  any  regard  to 
her  own  inclinations,  her  every  feeling  was  repugnant,  and  she  was 
brought,  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  to  submit  to  the  commands  of 
the  French  monarch  and  to  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  declaring,  it 
is  said,  that  "thenceforth  she  gave  her  heart  to  God,  as  she  could 
never  bestow  it  upon  her  husband." 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Blois,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1509,  the  French  king,  queen,  and  court  being  present.     The 
1  Gaillard,  Hittoire  de  Franfoit  I.,  torn.  i.  p.  144. 
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king  led  the  blooming  bride  to  and  from  the  altar,  and  honoured 
her  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  affection.  At  the  close  of  the 
festivals,  which  lasted  four  days,  Marguerite  departed  with  her 
husband  for  Paris,  whence,  after  sojourning  for  a  short  time,  they 
set  out  for  the  castle  of  Argentan,  in  Normandy,  a  residence  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orne,  and  surrounded 
by  verdant  meadows,  luxuriant  orchards  and  vineyards,  intersected 
by  waving  forests. 

This  ill-assorted  union  did  not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
either  of  the  parties.  The  duke  seems  to  have  treated  Marguerite 
with  the  honour  and  affection  due  to  her  birth,  virtues,  and  accom- 
plishments ;  yet  such  was  the  incompatibility  of  their  minds  with 
each  other,  that  her  affection  to  him  did  not  increase  after  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  their  union  not  having  been  blessed  with  children,  they 
wanted  that  common  bond  of  interest  by  which  a  feeble  or  decayed 
affection  is  often  strengthened.  Marguerite  painfully  felt  her  sepa- 
ration from  her  mother  and  brother,  with  whom  she  had  spent  the 
hitherto  happy  years  of  her  life.  Her  feelings  of  loneliness  were 
much  relieved  by  the  society  of  her  former  preceptress  Madame  de 
Chatillon,  whom,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  benefit  she  had 
derived  from  the  superintendence  and  instructions  of  this  excellent 
woman,  she  had  elevated  to  the  situation  of  her  lady  of  honour ; 
and,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  she  was  glad  to  escape 
from  Argentan,  and  to  sojourn  for  a  time  at  the  French  court.  De- 
pressed by  the  coldness  of  his  wife,  the  very  point  where  of  course 
a  man  feels  most  sensitively,  the  duke,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
oecame  irritable  and  jealous.  Marguerite  may  have  erred  in  not 
preventing  such  feelings,  by  treating  him  with  the  kindness  and 
winning  suavity  of  manner  so  natural  to  her ;  but  her  fidelity  as 
a  wife  was  unimpeachable.1 

Louis  XII.  having  died,  January  1,  1515,  her  brother  Francis 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  was  crowned  at  Rheims  on 

1  Gaillard,  Histoire  de  Francois  I.,  torn.  i.  p.  144.  Petitot,  Introduction  aux  Memoires 
de  du  Bellay,  torn.  xvii.  p.  13  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  under  the  year  1525. 
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the  25tli  of  that  month.  She  and  her  consort  were  present  at  the 
coronation. 

In  the  year  1517,  during  a  temporary  sojourn  she  made  at  Am- 
boise,  her  brother  Francis  created  her,  by  letters-patent,  Duchess  of 
Berry,  resigning  in  her  favom*,  during  her  lifetime,  all  his  royal 
prerogatives,  privileges,  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown  lands  within 
that  province.  This  princely  gift  supplied  her  with  an  independent 
income.  The  patronage  of  the  university  of  Bourges  was,  also,  thus 
placed  at  her  disposal,  and  she  so  exercised  it  that  the  university 
became  an  asylum  for  many  of  her  learned  friends,  who,  being 
suspected  of  heresy,  were  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  Paris 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Sorbonne.1 

In  the  year  15%1  commenced  that  religioiis  correspondence  be- 
tween Marguerite  and  William  Brijonnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  which 
throws  a  pleasing  lustre  around  her  character. 

This  correspondence  is  still  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  royal  library 
at  Paris.2  Brigonnet  was  a  man  of  warm  imagination,  mystical 
piety,  and  of  a  mazy  flighty  eloquence.  His  letters,  which  are  long, 
extending  to  fifty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  pages,  are  encumbered  by  a 
grotesque  drapery  of  metaphors,  often  extending  over  lengthened 
pages,  often  ill-chosen,  often  so  obscure  as  to  baffle  comprehension, 
often  verging  on  the  extravagant  and  ludicrous ;  and,  conformably 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  they  abound  in  Latin  quotations,  ordi- 
narily taken  from  the  Scriptures.  But  whatever  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  garb  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  he  clothes  his  ideas, 
his  thoughts  evidently  flow  from  the  fresh  fountain  of  a  heart  deeply 

1  Miss  Freer,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

2  The  MS.,  which  is  a  copy,  and  not  the  original,  is  entitled,  "  Lettres  de  Marguerite, 
Reine  de  Navarre,"  and  marked,  "  Supplement  Francois,  No.  337,  fol.  i."    It  is  a  volume 
containing  not  less  than  800  pages.    The  person  who  had  been  employed  in  transcribing 
the  copy,  as  Genin  informs  us,  has  committed  numerous  blunders.    "An  unknown  reviser," 
adds  this  writer,  "  who  apparently  edified  himself  by  reading  these  letters,  and  who  seems 
to  have  had  before  him  the  original  text,  has  taken  the  pains  to  restore  on  the  margin 
the  words  altered,  substituted,  or  transposed,  and  the  phrases  misplaced  or  omitted."    In 
this  correspondence,  Marguerite,  though  she  was  the  bishop's  junior  by  twenty  four 
years  often  subscribes  herself,  "Your  very  unworthy  mother,"  or  "  Your  good  mother;" 
and  the  bishop  subscribes  himself,  "  Your  unworthy  son." 
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imbued  with  piety;  his  sentiments  as  to  the  great  principles  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  which  were  fully  formed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather, 
even  amidst  the  confusion  and  eccentricity  of  his  similes;  and  some 
of  his  exhortations  and  illustrations,  when  not  enveloped  in  the 
obscure  impenetrable  haze  of  figures  and  parables,  are  even  strik- 
ingly beautiful  and  impressive.  He  repudiates  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works.  He  holds  the  doctrine  of  salvation  ex- 
clusively by  free  grace  through  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  He 
places  religion  chiefly  in  love  to  God  and  in  personal  sanctity,  lay- 
ing little  stress  on  the  observance  of  external  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Marguerite's  letters  are  brief,  and  not  very  numerous ;  and  though 
her  mind  was  a3so  imaginative,  and  her  piety  somewhat  mystical, 
are  greatly  less  inflated  and  enigmatical  in  style  than  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  correspondence,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of 
Marguerite's  letters,  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  brother's  family 
and  other  relatives,  and  of  a  few  slight  allusions  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion to  the  opposition  made  to  the  gospel,  contains  no  revelations 
about  the  real  world,  either  political  or  ecclesiastical,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  parties  were  living,  and  is  not,  therefore,  important  in 
an  historical  point  of  view.1  But  it  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the 
thoughts  of  two  earnest  and  pious  minds,  enamoured  and  impressed 
with  evangelical  truth,  at  a  time  when  light  and  darkness  were 
struggling  for  the  ascendency  in  France ;  but  mmds.  neither  of 
which  had  sufficient  courage  when  perils  threatened  them,  to  main- 
tain, with  adequate  decision,  the  truths  so  entirely  approved  by 
their  judgments,  and  so  clear  to  their  hearts. 

The  removal  of  Lefevre  and  the  other  Reformers  from  Paris  to 
Meaux,  noted  in  the  Introduction,  upon  the  invitation  of  Briconnet, 
was  a  great  calamity  to  Paris.  These  were  the  only  individuals 
who  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  in  that  city ;  and  Mar- 
guerite, who  had  often  taken  pleasure  in  the  society  of  these  emi- 
nent men,  and  in  listening  to  their  expositions  of  the  Word  of  God, 
deeply  felt  the  loss  of  their  removal. 

1  Genin,  Notice  sur  Marguei~tte,  prefixed  to  her  Lettres,  torn.  i.pp.  124-131. 
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Among  all  who.  surrounded  her,  only  one  individual  could  now 
sympathize  with  her  religious  sentiments  and  feelings.  This  was 
her  maternal  aunt,  Philiberta  of  Savoy,1  a  princess  about  six  years 
her  junior,  who  had  been  married  to  Julian  de  Medicis  the  Magni- 
ficent, brother  to  Leo  X.,  and  commander  of  the  Papal  army,  but 
who  was  left  a  widow  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  after  the 
short  union  of  a  year.  Sorrow  had  thus  early  opened  her  heart 
to  religious  impressions.  Taught  by  experience  the  instability  of 
earthly  felicity,  she  was  led  to  seek  after  the  purer  and  more  en- 
during happiness,  to  be  found  in  the  favour  and  service  of  God. 
She  abounded  in  devotional  exercises,  was  very  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  was  distinguished  for  dignity  and  puttty  of  character. 
Fascinated  by  the  amiable  dispositions,  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Marguerite,  she  was  strongly  attached  to  her ;  and  Mar- 
guerite, who  reciprocated  the  affection,  observing  her  aunt's  devo- 
"tional  cast  of  mind,  and  her  desire  for  religious  instruction,  fre- 
quently spoke  to  her  on  those  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel  which 
had  often  excited  an  ecstacy  of  joy  in  her  own  mind,  and  communi- 
cated to  her  the  evangelical  works  published  at  the  time.  Phili- 
berta, to  whom  these  truths  were  new,  drank  them  in  with  great 
avidity.  Often  did  she  feel  her  soul  soothed  by  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture breathed  into  her  ears  by  her  niece,  as  they  sat  together  in 
affectionate  intercourse ;  and  she  read  with  deep  and  delighted 
interest  the  evangelical  writings,  especially  the  Scriptures,  put  into 
her  hands.  Marguerite  soon  discovered  that  she  could  communi- 
cate her  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sentiments  to  her  aunt  more  freely 
than  to  any  other  human  being,  as  none  other  so  well  understood 
and  sympathized  with  what  passed  through  her  soul.  Thus  their 
mutual  attachment  grew ;  both  their  hearts  had  been  melted  in  the 
crucible  of  Divine  love ;  and  they  were  nowhere  so  truly,  so  be- 
nignly happy  as  in  each  other's  company. 

Philiberta,  however,  was  just  about  to  depart  for  Savoy,  to  be 

1  She  was  Marguerite's  mother's  half-sister,  being  the  youngest,  child  of  Philip  I.,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  by  his  second  wife,  Claude  de  Penthievre  or  de  Bretagne. 
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present  at  her  brother's  marriage ;  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon  for  the 
army.  The  thought  of  being  thus  left,  especially  by  her  aunt,  whom 
she  so  tenderly  loved,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  calamities 
which  might  be  impending  over  France,  hostilities  having  com- 
menced between  her  brother  and  Charles  V.,  sunk  Marguerite  into 
dejection.  She  was,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  splendid 
court.  But  its  enjoyments,  frivolities,  and  gayeties,  in  which,  at 
other  times,  she  could  mingle,  had  now  lost  their  attractions.  In 
such  scenes  she  was  now  rather  a  spectator  than  an  actor.  Her 
whole  heart  and  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  Divine  things.  In  this 
state  of  mind  she  addressed  herself  to  Bri§onnet,  disclosing  to 
him  the  desolate  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  begging  him  to  send 
her,  for  her  instruction  and  comfort,  one  of  the  Eeformed  minis- 
ters resident  in  Meaux,  Michel  d'Arande,  a  pious,  intrepid,  and 
constant  friend  of  the  Eeformation.  "  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Meaux," 
says  she,  in  her  letter  to  him,  1521,  "knowing  that  One  alone  is 
necessary,  I  write  to  you,  entreating  you  to  pray  God  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  guide,  according  to  his  holy  will,  M.  d'Alen§on,  who, 
by  command  of  the  king,  is  setting  out  as  lieutenant-general  in  his 
army,  which,  I  fear,  will  not  be  disbanded  without  war.  And  while 
peace  and  victory  are  in  His  (God's)  hand,  believing  that,  besides 
the  public  weal  of  the  kingdom,  you  are  much  interested  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  duke's  salvation  and  mine,  I  invoke  your  spiri- 
tual aid,  for  I  am  obliged  to  meddle  with  many  things  that  cause 
me  much  fear.  To-morrow  my  aunt  of  Nemours  departs  for  Savoy.1 
Wherefore,  sending  you  her  and  my  own  compliments,  I  pray  you, 
that  M.  Michel,  if  it  is  convenient,  may  come  hither.  This  would 
be  a  consolation  to  me,  and  I  ask  it  only  for  the  honour  of  God, 
leaving  the  matter  to  your  and  his  discretion. — Wholly  yours, 

"MARGUERITE."2 

According  to  her  request,  Michel  d'Arande  was  sent  to  her.     She 
appointed  him  her  almoner ;  and  his  labours,  as  we  learn  from  her 

1  Philiberta,  on  whom  Francis  I.,  upon  her  marriage,  had  conferred  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Nemours.  2  Genin,  Lettres  de  Marguei~Ue,  torn.  i.  p.  155. 
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correspondeDce  with  Brigonnet,  were  very  successful;  "  for  the  Lord, 
by  his  mouth,  smote  the  souls  of  many,  inclining  them  to  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit."1 

What  greatly  aggravated  Marguerite's  distress,  was  the  spirit  of 
virulent  hostility  to  the  gospel  manifested  by  the  court  and  by  the 
Sorbonne.  Chancellor  Duprat,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  one, 
and  Beda,  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  tyrannical  of  men,  who 
ruled  in  the  other,  especially  caused  her  alarm ;  and  though  as  yet 
she  had  but  little  experience  of  the  intensity  of  the  enmity  of  the 
world  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  she  dreaded  a  coming  storm, 
which  might  be  too  severe  for  her  feeble  strength  to  resist.  To 
encourage  and  comfort  the  distressed  princess,  Brigonnet  reminded 
her  that  the  church  was  appointed  to  scenes  of  conflict,  that  strength 
was  to  be  obtained  from  God  alone,  and  that  love  to  God  in  the 
heart  would  most  effectually  inspire  with  courage  for  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  faith.  "It  is,"  writes  he  to  her,  12th  June,  1521, 
"the  war  which  the  gentle  Jesus  has  told  us,  in  the  gospel,  he  came 
to  send  on  earth,  .  .  .  and  also  the  fire,  .  .  .  the  great  fire 
that  transformeth  earthliness  into  heavenliness.  I  desire,  with  all 
my  heart,  to  aid  you,  madame,  but  from  my  own  nothingness,  expect 
nothing  but  the  will.  Whoso  hath  faith,  hope,  and  love,  hath  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  needeth  not  aid  or  support.  .  .  .  God 
alone  is  all  in  all,  and  out  of  him  can  nothing  be  found.  To  fight, 
take  with  you  that  great  giant  .  .  .  love  unspeakable.  .  .  . 
The  war  is  led  on  by  love,  Jesus  demandeth  the  presence  of  the 
heart;  wretched  is  the  man  who  withdraws  from  him.  Whoso 
fighteth  in  person  is  sure  of  victory.  He  often  faileth  who  fighteth 
by  others."  These  are  noble  sentiments.  The  difficulty  is  to  reduce 
them  to  practice,  as  Bricpnnet  afterwards  experienced. 

Meanwhile  he  sent  Marguerite  such  evangelical  tracts  as  issued 
from  the  press.  After  reading  these  herself,  she  sent  them  to  Phili- 
berta,  who  perused  them  with  increasing  interest.  "I  have  all  the 
tracts  that  you  have  sent  me,"  writes  she  to  the  bishop,  "of  which 

1  Genin,  Lettru  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p.  274. 
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my  aunt  of  Nemours  has  her  part ;  and  I  will  forward  her  the  last, 
for  she  is  in  Savoy  at  her  brother's  wedding,  which  is  no  slight  loss 
to  me;  wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  have  pity  on  my  loneliness," 
"Madame,"  says  he,  in  reply,  July  10,  1521,  "you  write  to  me  to 
have  pity  011  you  because  you  are  alone.  I  do  not  understand  that 
word.  Whoso  lives  in  the  world,  and  has  his  heart  there,  is  alone ; 
for  many  and  evil  go  together.  But  she  whose  heart  sleeps  to  the 
world,  and  is  awake  to  the  meek  and  gentle  Jesus,  her  true  and 
loyal  husband,  is  truly  alone,  for  she  lives  on  the  one  thing  needful ; 
and  yet  she  is  not  alone,  not  being  forsaken  by  Him  who  fills  and 
preserves  all  things.  Pity  I  cannot,  and  must  not,  such  loneliness, 
which  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  the  whole  world,  from  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  the  love  of  God  has  saved  you,  and  that  you 
are  no  longer  its  child." 

So  long  as  Lefevre,  and  the  other  Reformed  preachers,  whom 
Bri§onnet  had  prevailed  upon  to  come  to  Meaux,  resided  in  Paris, 
Marguerite  attended,  and  greatly  appreciated,  their  ministry.  But 
since  their  removal,  there  was  no  one  in  Paris  on  whose  religious 
instructions  she  set  any  value.  Her  knowledge  of  the  true  doc- 
trines of  God's  Word  was  now  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  be  pleased  with  the  harangues  of  ignorant  monks,  the  staple  of 
whose  sermons  consisted,  among  other  things  equally  contemptible, 
of  the  legends  of  some  Romish  saints,  the  virtues  of  holy  water, 
chrism,  crossing,  exorcism ;  and  having  no  one  near  her  in  whose 
spiritual  wisdom  she  had  confidence,  she  felt  forlorn  and  desolate. 
"As  a  sheep  in  a  strange  country,"  writes  she  to  Brigonnet,  "wan- 
dering about,  not  knowing  where  to  find  its  pasture,  through  lack 
of  knowing  its  new  shepherds,  naturally  lifts  its  head  to  catch  the 
breeze  from  that  quarter  where  the  chief  shepherd  was  once  accus- 
tomed to  give  it  sweet  nourishment,  in  such  sort  am  I  constrained 
to  pray  for  your  charity.  .  .  .  Come  down  from  the  high 
mountain,  and  in  pity  regard,  among  this  benighted  people,  the 
blindest  of  all  thy  fold,  MARGUERITE."  ' 

1  D'Aubigne's  Hist,  of  Ref.,  book  xii.  ch.  6. 
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Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  for 
France  itself,  had  Marguerite's  mother  and  her  brother  been  like- 
minded  with  herself  on  the  question  of  religion.  Not  only  would 
this  have  delivered  her  from  temptations  to  temporize,  too  powerful 
for  her  altogether  to  resist,  but  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
altered  the  destinies  of  France,  changing  it  from  a  Popish  to  a  Pro- 
testant country  Briconnet,  who  now  overflowed  with  zeal  for  the 
gospel,  clearly  perceived  the  critical  position  of  the  cause  of  Reform 
so  long  as  these  exalted  personages  were  hostile,  and  that  their  con- 
version would  be  the  signal  of  its  triumph.  "Madame,"  says  he  to 
Marguerite,  "I  humbly  entreat  Almighty  God,  that  he  may  be 
pleased,  in  his  goodness,  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  king, 
of  his  mother,  and  in  your  own,  ...  so  that  from  you  there 
may  go  forth  a  light,  burning  and  shining,  on  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  particularly  that  class  by  whose  coldness  all  others  are  frozen." 
Marguerite  breathed  the  same  prayer  in  her  own  behalf,  and  in 
behalf  of  relatives  whom  she  loved  so  dearly ;  and,  though  saddened 
and  perplexed  at  the  indifference  and  hostility  to  the  uncorrupted 
doctrines  of  the  cross  exhibited  by  all  around  her,  she  had  some 
hopes  that  the  hearts  of  her  brother  and  mother  might  be  touched 
with  the  love  of  the  truth,  unpropitious  as  were  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

At  this  period  her  brother  and  her  mother,  influenced  by  her 
known  sympathies,  and  by  her  conversation,  were  indeed  disposed 
to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  the  new  opinions.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  various  passages  in  her  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux.  In  a  letter  to  him,  written  in  November,  1521,  she  says, 
"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  better  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  ignorant  by 
assuring  you  that  the  king  and  madame  have  resolved  to  show  that 
the  truth  of  God  is  not  heresy."  And  in  another  to  him,  written  in 
the  following  month,  she  assures  him  that  "  the  king  and  madame 
are  more  than  ever  affectionately  inclined  to  the  reformation  of  the 
church."  This  was  very  encouraging  information  to  Brigonnet,  and 
in  a  letter  to  her,  dated  Meaux,  December  22,  1521,  he  writes — "  I 
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praise  our  Lord  that  he  has  inspired  the  king  to  execute  the  good 
thing  which  I  have  heard.  .  .  I  earnestly  desii-e  that  you  all 
three  may  be  true  salamanders1  of  God,  that  the  effect  may  corres- 
pond with  the  device,  and  that  all  your  actions  may  be  Christian; 
for  it  is  written,  '  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  also  shall  much 
be  required.'"  Marguerite,  in  again  writing  to  him,  about  September 
or  October,  1522,  from  Blois,  where  she  then  was  with  her  mother,2 
informs  him  of  her  mother's  diligence  in  hearing  prelections  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  entreats  him  to  visit  her  mother  and 
brother,  to  confirm  the  good  impressions  which  had  already  been 
made  upon  them.  "The  desire  which  Master  Michel  feels  to  return 
to  you  has  been  frustrated  by  the  command  of  madame,  to  whom 
he  has  begun  to  read  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  she 
desires  that  he  may  finish.  But  as  soon  as  this  task  is  ended,  or 
should  we  remove  hence,  he  will  immediately  leave  this  to  join  you. 
Praise  God  that  his  time  has  not  been  lost ;  for  I  hope  this  journey 
will  be  of  service  to  the  cause  we  have  at  heart.  As  the  period  of 
our  sojourn  in  this  place  is  short,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  come  here,  for  you  know  the  confidence  which  the  king  and 
madame  have  in  you;  and  I  earnestly  beseech  you,  if  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  duty  where  you  are,  to  hasten  your  arrival." 3 
This  favourable  disposition  towards  reform  on  the  part  of  Mar- 
guerite's brother  and  mother  was  unhappily  neither  deep  nor  last- 
ing. If  they  read,  or  heard  read,  the  Bible,  it  was  more  from  curi- 
osity, that  they  might  know  something  of  that  book  which  was 
then  creating  so  strong  a  sensation  throughout  Europe,  than  from 
any  other  feeling;  they  understood  not  its  inestimable  worth — they 
knew  not  that  it  was  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  which  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations;  and  they  became  its  persecutors,  and  the 
persecutors  of  all  who  professed  the  truths  it  reveals  in  their  in- 
tegrity and  purity. 

1  The  allusion  is  to  the  device  of  a  salamander  adopted  by  Francis  I.  for  his  arms.    The 
motto  for  the  device  was,  "  Nutrisco  et  extinguo ;"  i.  «.,  "I  nourish  and  extinguish." 

2  Francis  was  absent  on  a  progress  through  the  kingdom  connected  with  state  affairs. 

3  Genin,  Lfttres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  ii.  pp.  273-2TC, 
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Brigonnet  had  promised  to  send  Marguerite  the  epistles  of  Paul 
translated  into  the  French  tongue.  No  sooner  was  the  work 
printed  than  he  sent  her  a  copy  superbly  illuminated;  and,  earnestly 
desirous  that  her  brother  Francis  and  her  mother  might  have  their 
understandings  and  their  hearts  opened  to  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  he  humbly  entreated  her  to  present  the  copy  to  Francis,  "  a 
present,"  says  he,  "  which  cannot  but  be  most  acceptable  from  your 
hands.  They  are  a  royal  dish,"  he  adds,  "  fattening  without  cor- 
rupting, and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness.  The  more  we  taste 
them,  the  more  insatiable  becomes  our  appetite."1 

In  sending  Marguerite  a  French  copy  of  Paul's  epistles,  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  solve,  as  far  as  he  could,  any  difficulties  she 
should  meet  with  in  studying  these  treasures  of  heavenly  wisdom. 
She  assured  him  that  she  would  gladly  avail  herself  of  this  privi- 
lege ;  and  in  writing  to  him,  in  January,  1523,  she  solicits,  in  a 
mystified  style  similar  to  his  own,  which  she  affects  to  imitate,  ex- 
positions of  such  texts  of  Scripture  as  should  suggest  themselves  to 
his  own  mind.  "  I  sincerely  pray  you,"  says  she,  in  the  close  of  the 
letter,  "  who  are  a  minister  of  such  good  things,  and  who  know  the 
taste  of  these  restoring  and  strengthening  meats,  to  be  pleased  to 
send  me  some  crumbs  from  the  supplies  which  are  given  you  by  the 
great  Giver ;  so  that  your  aged  mother,2  grown  old  in  her  first  en- 
velopment,3 may  by  this  sweet  and  refreshing  word  of  life  be 
renewed,  and  so  repolished,  shaped,  and  purified,  as  to  be  worthy 
to  belong  to  the  self -existent  and  independent  One."4 

Everything  apparently  was  to  have  been  regenerated  in  Meaux, 
and  there  was  some  prospect  that  the  bishop  might  yet  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  reformation  of  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but,  cor- 
dially as  he  had  embraced  the  truth,  and  desirous  as  he  was  to  see 
it  diffused,  he  unfortunately  had  not  the  courage  and  self-denial 

1  D'Aubignfi's  Hist,  of  Ref.,  book  xii.  ch.  7. 

2  "  Marguerite,"  as  her  accomplished  biographer  already  quoted  remarks,  "  had  a 
singular  fancy  for  talking  about  herself  as  an  old  woman,  of  which  many  instances  occur 
in  her  letters."    At  this  period  she  was  only  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age. 

3  "  En  sa  premiere  peau."  4  Geniii,  Ltttres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  pp.  163, 164. 
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required  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  formed  to  be  the  regenerator  and  reformer  of 
France.  From  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  new  opinions 
within  his  diocese,  and  in  protecting  the  propagators  of  them,  and 
from  the  fervent  language  of  his  letters  on  the  subject  to  Mar- 
guerite, it  might  have  been  imagined  that  his  devotion  to  the  truth 
was  so  resolute  as  not  to  be  shaken  by  persecution  —  that  he  would 
have  preferred  a  life  of  obscurity,  poverty,  and  suffering  in  its 
service,  or  even  a  death  of  horror  in  its  defence,  to  all  the  wealth, 
honours,  and  enjoyments  of  the  world,  in  the  service  of  superstition 
and  error.  This  perhaps  was  his  own  judgment  concerning  himself  ; 
but  it  is  not  till  man's  strength  is  tested  by  temptation  that  he  dis- 
covers his  own  weakness.  Bri§onnet  was  as  sincere  as  man  could 
be  ;  but  his  spiritual  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  endurance  of  the 
buffetings  of  persecution.  He  was  thrown  down  by  the  first  blast 
of  the  tempest. 

Enraged  at  the  support  and  protection  he  was  affording  to  the 
men  who  were  diligently  labouring  to  spread  abroad  the  light  of 
God's  Word  throughout  Meaux,  the  Sorbonne,  of  which  Noel  Beda 
was  the  most  active  member,  and  the  monks  of  Meaux,  publicly 
accused  him  of  having  embraced  heresy,  and  of  supporting  notori- 
ous heretics.  So  loud  were  their  accusations,  and  so  indefatigable 
their  efforts,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed  the  arrest  of  all 
the  evangelical  teachers  within  his  diocese,  and  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  them  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  In  obedience  to  this  summons  he  proceeded  to  Paris.1 
Marguerite,  who  was  then  at  St.  Germain,  hearing  of  the  trouble 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  was  greatly  concerned,  and  in  a 
letter  to  him,  assured  him  that  nothing  in  her  power  —  and  it  was 
great  at  court  —  would  be  wanting  to  shield  him  from  the  malignity 
of  his  persecutors.  "  If  you  think  that  in  anything,"  says  she,  "  I 
can  pleasure  you  or  yours,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  and  believe  that 
every  trouble  will  turn  to  my  comfort.  May  everlasting  peace  be 
1  Gaillard,  Histoire  de  Francois  I. 
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yours  after  these  grievous  wars  which  you  wage  for  the  faith,  in 
which  warfare  you  desire  to  die!  ,  .  ,  Wholly  yours,  MAR- 
GUERITE."' Had  Brigonnet  remained  unflinching,  Marguerite,  the 
never-failing  protector  of  the  persecuted,  would,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  have  proved  faithful  to  her  promise  to  a  friend  and  coun- 
sellor whom  she  so  highly  respected  and  esteemed.  But  intimi- 
dated by  the  threatenings  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  shrinking,  when 
the  hour  of  danger  came,  from  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  and  rank  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth,  he  yielded.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1523,  as 
had  been  peremptorily  demanded,  he  issued  his  episcopal  mandate 
forbidding  Lefcivre,  Farel,  and  their  companions,  to  preach  hence- 
forth within  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  or  even  to  remain  within  its 
bounds.2  This  melancholy  unfaithfulness  of  Briconnet  to  his  con- 
victions inflicted  a  great  blow  on  the  Reformed  religion  in  France. 
He  and  Marguerite  still  continued  to  correspond,  and  their  letters 
breathe  the  same  pious  spirit  as  formerly,  but  both  parties  are 'dis- 
posed to  avoid  entering  upon  the  subject  of  his  defection. 

Deeply  regretting  the  arrest  laid  on  the  great  work  of  evange- 
lization that  had  been  going  on  so  successfully  at  Meaux,  Mar- 
guerite recalled  to  Paris  Michel  d'Arande,  to  act  as  her  chaplain 
and  almoner.  Lefevre,  who  was  especially  the  object  of  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Sorbonne,  retired  to  Blois,  where  he  enjoyed  her  pro- 
tection. His  Commentary  upon  the  Four  Gospels,  which  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Meaux  in  1522,  and  especially  the  dedicatory 
epistle,  "To  the  Christian  Reader,"  increased  their  rage;  and  they 
condemned  the  book  as  heretical.  Marguerite,  notwithstanding  the 
indignant  protest  of  the  Sorbonne,  having  interposed  in  his  behalf, 
obtained  from  the  king  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  grave  imputation.  The  commissioners 
having  heard  him  in  his  own  defence,  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  ; 
upon  which  he  returned  to  Blois.3 

Another  friend  of  reform  who,  at  this  time,  experienced  the 

'  D'AubigncTs  Hist  of  Rtf.,  book  xii.  ch  C.  2  Ibid.  ch.  7. 

*  Gailiard,  Hittoirt  de  Fran^oit  I. 
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generous  and  successful  interposition  of  Marguerite,  was  Louis  de 
Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  and  a  councillor  of  Francis  I.,  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  had  been 
denounced  to  the  parliament  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  imprisoned  as 
a  favourer  of  Lutheranism.1 

Meanwhile,  Marguerite  devoted  herself  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  literature ;  not  confining  her  attention  to  one  department 
of  learning,  for  she  had  a  thirst  for  universal  knowledge.  Brigon- 
net,  in  his  correspondence  with  her,  eulogizes  her  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  the  liberal 
arts.  Ample  evidence  exists  that,  in  pronouncing  this  encomium, 
he  is  not  to  be  accused  of  flattery.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  she 
read  Erasmus  in  the  original ;  she  understood  Sophocles,  and  wish- 
ing to  investigate  for  herself  the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writings, 
not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  she  re- 
ceived lessons  in  Hebrew  from  Paul  Paradis,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
was,  through  her  patronage,  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
college  of  France.  This  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  languages 
reflects  upon  her  the  higher  honour,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Greek  and  Hebrew  were  then  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Popish  priests  as  heretical  languages,  and  that  for  a  person  to  un- 
derstand even  the  rudiments  of  these  tongues,  was  quite  enough  to 
his  being  pronounced  a  heretic.*  Rising  superior  to  the  barbarous 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  age,  she  was  not  to  be  convinced, 
by  all  that  the  Sorbonne  and  the  priests  could  say,  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  study  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages. 

The  pious  devotion  of  her  heart,  evinced  in  the  value  she  at- 
tached to  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  mystical  turn 
of  her  mind,  appeared  even  in  the  device  which,  conformably  to  the 

1  Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Francois  I.    Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  "Berquin." 

2  Conrad  Huresbach,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  informs  us  that  on  one  occasion  he  heard 
a  monk  make  the  following  edifying  observations,  ex  cathedra: — "  A  new  language  has 
been  found,  called  Greek,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided.    That  language  gives  birth 
to  all  heresies.     I  see  in  the  hands  of  a  great  many  people  a  book  written  in  that  lan- 
guage, called  the  New  Testament.     It  is  a  book  full  of  thorns  and  vipers.     As  to  Hebrew, 
all  who  learn  it  immediately  become- Jews." — Gaillard,  Hist,  de  Francois  I.,  torn.  iv.  p.  177. 
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custom  of  the  age,  she  selected  as  her  coat  of  arms.  The  device 
•was  a  marigold,  a  flower  which  opens  only  in  presence  of  the  sun, 
turning  from  east  to  west,  as  the  great  luminary  of  day  performs 
his  journey  through  the  heavens.  For  this  device  she  adopted, 
from  Virgil,  as  a  motto,  the  hemistich,  "  Non  inferiora  secutus,"1 
i.  e.,  "not  following  things  below;"  "intimating,  thereby,"  says 
Brantome,  "that  she  directed  all  her  actions,  thoughts,  designs, 
and  affections  to  that  Sun  on  high,  who  is  God ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son she  was  suspected  of  Lutheranism."2 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1524,  Marguerite  arrived,  with  her 
brother,  mother,  and  the  court,  in  the  city  of  Lyons.     Francis  was 


The  Cathedral  and  Bridge  of  Tilsit,  Lyons. 

then  marching  hastily,  with  an  army  of  upwards  of  20,000  soldiers, 
composed  of  Swiss  and  French,  to  repel  a  formidable  invasion  made 
upon  Provence  by  the  numerous  army  of  Charles  V.,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon.  After  the  departure  of  her 

'  "  Secutus  "  is  a  solecism.    It  should  have  been  "  secuta,"  in  the  feminine  gender. 
*  (Euoret,  torn.  v.  pp.  219.  220- 
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bi'other  and  his  troops,  Marguerite,  with  her  mother  and  others  of 
the  court,  remained  at  Lyons ;  and  in,  this  city,  the  second  in  the 
kingdom,  with  her  sanction,  and  iinder  her  protection,  a  great  work 
of  evangelization  commenced,  promising  to  emulate  in  success  the 
labours  of  Peter  Waldo,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had,  in  this 
city,  a  numerous  body  of  disciples — the  poor  men  of  Lyons.  While 
her  brother  was  successfully  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Connet- 
able  de  Bourbon  from  Provence,  and  after  this  occupied  himself 
in  making  preparations  for  a  campaign  in  Italy,  she,  with  the 
devoted  men  in  her  train,  were  engaged  in  a  nobler  warfare,  and 
achieving  nobler  conquests.  At  her  desire,  Michel  d'Arande,  her 
almoner,  who  was  eager  to  preach  the  truth  wherever  he  went,  pub- 
licly preached  the  gospel  at  Lyons,  without,  however,  directly  at- 
tacking the  existing  superstition ;  and  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine, 
together  with  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  attracted  numerous 
auditories.  In  the  work  he  was  assisted  by  other  zealous  labourers, 
some  of  whom  had  the  reputation  of  being  elegant  scholars.  With 
apostolic  energy  and  zeal  they  also  itinerated  to  the  surrounding 
provinces,  scattering  abroad  the  good  seed  of  the  Word.  At  last, 
however,  the  opposition  became  so  great  as  to  compel  them,  not- 
withstanding Marguerite's  patronage,  to  abandon  these  fields  of  use- 
ful labour.1 

Whilst  Marguerite  and  her  mother  were  at  Lyons,  intelligence 
reached  them  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pavia,  fought  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1525.  At  this  battle  the  French  were  completely 
routed  by  the  Imperialists,  and  Francis,  the  French  monarch,  after 
being  several  times  wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  taken  pri- 
soner when  defending  himself  with  heroic  courage.  This  was  a  fatal 
day  to  France.  Ten  thousand  of  her  men  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  among  the  dead  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
her  nobility,  who  preferred  death-,  to  turning  their  backs  with  dis- 
honour. Francis  was  imprisoned  first  in  Pizzighitone,  then  in  the 

»  D'Aubigne's  Hist,  of  Ref. 
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castle  of  Venyssollo,  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of 
Valencia,  and  lastly  in  the  old  castle  of  Madrid. 

This  defeat,  and  the  captivity  of  her  brother,  caused  Marguerite 
agonizing  distress.  What  added  to  her  bitterness  of  spirit,  was 
the  disgrace  which  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  her  brother's  army,  had  brought  upon  him- 
self by  his  pusillanimous  conduct — which,  it  was  believed,  caused 
the  disastrous  issues  of  the  day — in  fleeing  from  the  field  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.  On  his  entrance  into  Lyons  with  his 
fugitive  troops,  he  was  sternly  upbraided  by  the  regent,  Madame 
d'Angouleme ;  and  Marguerite  herself  was  so  contemptuously  in- 
dignant at  his  craven  spirit,  that  she  would  not  deign  to  speak  to 
him,  or  to  see  him.  Overwhelmed  by  the  reproaches  of  those  near- 
est and  dearest  to  him,  and  of  all  France,  who  scornfully  branded 
him  as  a  coward,  he  suffered  a  vexation  of  spirit  more  agonizing 
than  even  death  itself.  This  aggravated  the  pleurisy  from  which 
he  was  previously  suffering,  and  he  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  again  rose.  When  informed  of  his  serious  illness,  Margue- 
rite's conscience  smote  her  on  account  of  the  harshness  with  which 
she  had  treated  him,  feeling  that,  whatever  were  his  demerits,  she, 
as  his  wife,  ought  to  have  exercised  towards  him  a  more  forgiving 
spirit ;  and  compassion  now  taking  the  place  of  displeasure,  she  in- 
terceded with  her  mother  in  his  behalf,  and  attended  him  with  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  last,  conversing  with  him  about  the  Sa- 
viour, and  reading  to  him  the  Scriptures.  He  died  on  Tuesday  the 
llth  of  April,  having  survived  the  defeat  of  Pavia  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Just,  at  Lyons '  Mar- 
guerite had  been  united  to  him  sixteen  years,  but  bore  him  no 
children. 

To  the  Protestants  of  France  the  defeat  of  Pavia  proved  a  great 
calamity.  Urged  on  by  the  friars  and  monks,  particularly  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  bknded  by  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism, the  parliament  represented  to  Marguerite's  mother,  who  was 

1  Geniii,  ut  gupra,  torn.  ii.  p.  29.    Miss  Freer,  vol.  i  pp.  267-270. 
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now  regent  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  melancholy  condition  to  which 
France  was  reduced,  was  a  judicial  infliction  of  Heaven  for  the 
leniency  of  the  government  towards  the  Lutherans,  and  that  the 
most  effectual  means  of  appeasing  an  offended  Deity,  and  restoring 
their  country  to  honour  and  prosperity,  was  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  exterminate  that  hated  race  from  the  soil  of  France.  To 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  parliament,  or  to  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sions, Madame  d'  AngoulSme,  whose  chief  counsellor  was  Chancellor 
Cardinal  Duprat,  pledged  herself  to  adopt  this  policy.  Almost  im- 
mediately on  the  capture  of  her  son,  she  had,  in  her  anxiety  to  se- 
cure the  interference  of  the  pope  in  his  behalf,  written  to  his  holi- 
ness, desiring  to  know  how  he  would  have  her  to  act  in  regard  to 
heretics,  and  expressing  her  readiness  reverentially  to  obey  his 
orders.  In  obedience  to  a  brief  addressed  to  it  by  the  pope,  the 
parliament  passed  an  act  to  the  effect  that  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
other  prelates  should  appoint  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesiastics,  as 
commissioners,  to  investigate  and  try  all  causes  of  heresy ;  and  all 
convicted  were  to  be  doomed  to  the  flames.  The  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed,  and  immediately  commencing  operations, 
proceeded  with  vigour  and  activity.  Briconnet  was  impeached,  but 
his  timidity  induced  him  to  make  a  dishonourable  recantation. 
Louis  de  Berquin  was  again  arrested,  and  also  Clement  Marot. 
Lefevre  escaped  to  Strasburg,  where,  under  a  fictitious  name,  he 
lived  for  some  time;  and  meeting  there  with  Capito,  Farel,  and 
Roussel,  he,  at  the  desire  of  Marguerite,  consulted  with  these 
learned  men  about  the  principal  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
on  the  best  and  most  successful  way  of  promoting  the  Keformation 
throughout  France.1  Others  less  fortunate  perished  at  the  stake. 

While  the  persecution  was  raging  with  appalling  rigour,  Mar- 
guerite's sympathies  were  stirred,  and  she  sent  a  strong  remon- 
strance and  appeal  to  her  brother  in  his  distant  prison  to  interfere 
and  put  a  stop  to  these  cruel  proceedings.  Her  persuasive  elo- 
quence touched  his  heart  with  compassion,  and  many  were  saved 

1  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Fivre  of  Etaples,  James  le,"  note  C. 
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from  the  flames.  In  a  missive  to  the  parliament,  he  commanded 
the  liberation  of  Berquin1  and  Marot ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
the  regent,  he  directed  her  officially  to  inform  the  parliament  that 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  all  processes  pending  against  heretics  should 
be  suspended  until  after  his  return,  and  strictly  forbade  that  any 
more  executions  for  heresy  should  take  place  within  the  kingdom, 
until  the  decrees  had  received  his  sanction.  At  this  interference 
with  their  persecuting  policy  the  parliament  were  indignant;  but 
the  regent,  either  now  relenting,  or  acting  from  deference  to  the 
emphatically  expressed  wishes  of  both  her  children,  inflexibly  en- 
forced the  commands  of  her  son. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Marguerite,  Francis  expressed  it  as 
his  conviction,  that  by  coming  in  person  to  Spain,  she  might  be 
able  to  negotiate  his  deliverance  upon  honourable  terms,  more  suc- 
cessfully than  all  his  ambassadors.  Into  this  proposal  Marguerite 
entered  with  delight;  and  she  at  length  set  out  on  the  journey, 
strong  in  the  hope  that,  by  her  address,  she  would  succeed  in  the 
object  of  her  mission.  But  from  the  emperor's  dissimulation,  and 
his  purpose  to  derive  the  utmost  possible  advantage  from  the  cap- 
tivity of  Francis,  the  negotiations  turned  out  a  much  more  tedious 
and  formidable  undertaking  than  she  had  anticipated.  This  excited 
her  resentment  against  the  emperor,  and  she  spoke  to  him  with  a 
freedom  of  reprehension  which  he  felt,  but  which,  as  political  ad- 
vantage, not  chivalrous  generosity,  was  his  spring  of  action,  was 
barren  of  favourable  results.  "  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  my 
friends,"  says  Brant6me,  "  that  when  she  was  in  Spain,  she  spoke  to 

1  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  Francis  from  his  captivity,  that  the  parlia- 
ment allowed  Berquin  to  be  released  from  the  Conciergerie,  the  diocesan  prison  of  Paris. 
His  being  even  then  set  at  liberty,  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  Marguerite,  who,  by  her 
persevering  entreaties,  secured  in  his  behalf  the  friendly  offices  of  the  marshal  Montmorency 
with  the  king.  In  a  letter  to  the  marshal,  after  having  heard  of  Berquin's  liberation,  she 
thus  writes : — "  Since  the  arrival  of  your  letter  by  this  bearer,  I  have  received  that  of  the 
baillif  of  Orleans,  and  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  refer- 
ence to  poor  Berquin,  which  I  regard  as  a  personal  favour.  By  this  you  can  say  that  you 
have  drawn  me  from  prison,  since  I  account  it  a  favour  done  to  myself." — Genin,  Lettres 
de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p.  219.  She  also  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  brother  for  Ber- 
quin's  release.— Ibid.  torn.  U.  p.  77. 
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the  emperor  so  boldly  and  yet  so  courteously,  upon  his  bad  treatment 
of  the  king  her  brother,  that  the  emperor  was  quite  overpowered, 
reminding  him  that,  being  a  vassal  of  Francis,  to  whom  he  owed 
homage  for  his  dominions  in  Flanders,  he  was  acting  treasonably 
towards  his  sovereign  lord ;  reproaching  him  for  the  hardness  of 
his  heart  in  exercising  so  little  compassion  towards  so  great  and 
good  a  king ;  telling  him  that  this  mode  of  treatment  was  not  the 
likely  way  to  gain  a  heart  so  noble,  so  princely,  and  so  excellent  as 
that  of  the  king  her  brother;  and  that,  should  he  die  in  consequence 
of  this  rigorous  usage,  his  death  would  not  remain  unrevenged,  see- 
ing he  had  children  who  wouldj  one  day,  become  great,  and  would 
take  signal  vengeance  for  their  father's  wrongs.  ...  If  this 
princess  spake  so  freely  to  the  emperor,  she  spake  with  still  greater 
freedom  to  his  council,  by  whom  she  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  before  whom  she  triumphed  by  the  power  of  her  eloquence,  and 
by  the  admirable  grace  of  her  manner  and  person ;  for  she  was 
beautiful,  young,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  and  in  the 
flower  of  her  age ;  all  which  have  great  power  in  moving  and  bend- 
ing the  hard-hearted.  In  short,  so  good  and  pertinent  was  her 
reasoning,  that  it  could  not  be  gainsayed,  and  she  was  greatly  es- 
teemed by  the  emperor,  his  council,  and  his  court."1 

She,  however,  failed  in  her  endeavours  to  regain  her  brother  his 
liberty  upon  reasonable  and  honourable  terms;  and  her  safe-conduct 
extending  only  to  a  limited  period,  she  left  Madrid  for  France, 
whither  she  arrived  early  in  January,  1526.  By  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  concluded  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  Francis  .obtained 
his  liberty  upon  conditions  very  humiliating. 

Marguerite  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  solitary  widow- 
hood. Being  still  young  and  beautiful,  she  had  numerous  suitors ; 
and  her  brother  and  mother  endeavoured  to  advance  their  political 
views  and  interests  by  her  disposal  in  marriage.  While  in  Spain, 
unsuccessful  though  she  was  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  her 
brother,  she  had  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  Charles  V., , 

1  Brant6me,  (Euvres,  torn,  v,  p.  223, 
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and  he,  at  one  time  at  least,  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
entertained  the  design  of  raising  her  to  the  imperial  throne.  In  an 
unpublished  letter  written  in  his  name  to  Louise  of  Savoy,  Regent 
of  France,  relative  to  the  terms  of  the  deliverance  of  Francis,  among 
other  conditions,  he  demands  for  himself  the  hand  of  Marguerite, 
saying,  that  another  lady  would  be  found  for  the  Conndtable  de 
Bourbon.1 .  From  this  document  it  appears  that  neither  the  emperor 
nor  the  conngtable  had  abandoned  their  old  pretensions  to  Mar- 
guerite, and  that  the  complaisance  and  gratitude  of  Charles  to- 
wards Bourbon,  his  ally,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  incline  him  to  give 
up  this  alliance  in  favour  of  that  nobleman.  This  demand  would 
probably  have  been  eagerly  yielded  to  by  Francis,  had  it  been  per- 
severed in.  His  devoted  sister  had  undertaken  her  mission  into 
Spain,  and  her  mother  had  suggested  or  encouraged  it  with  this  as 
a  special  object,  and  the  proposed  union  promised  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  emperor, 
however,  governed  by  political  motives,  or  his  passion  cooling,  ap- 
pears to  have  afterwards  altered  his  resolution. 

Marguerite  found  another  candidate  for  her  hand  in  the  person 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  So  early  as  March,  1526,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who,  at  that  period,  had  projected  or  was  projecting  the 
divorce  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  was  directing  the  attention  of  the 
English  monarch  to  the  beautiful  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Alencon, 
as  admirably  suited  to  become  the  new  queen.  She  was  the  person 
whom  the  cardinal  first  fixed  upon  for  supplanting  the  old  queen ; 
and  while  he  excited  and  fortified  the  monarch's  scruples  as  to  the 
legality  of  his  marriage  with  Katharine,  as  being  his  brother's  wi- 
dow, he  fervently  advocated  the  marriage  with  Marguerite  in  pre- 
ference to  a  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.2  Ruminating  in  sullen 
mood  on  Henry's  intention  of  leading  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  hymeneal 
altar,  he  is  introduced  by  Shakespeare  as  indulging  in  the  following 
monologue : — 

1  MS.  quoted  by  Genin  in  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p.  29. 
'-  Turner's  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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"  It  shall  be  the  Duchess  of  Alencon, 
The  French  king's  sister :  He  shall  marry  her.— 
Anne  Bullen :  No;  I'll  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him. 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  visage.    Bullea ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens." — King  Henry  VIII. 

Henry,  it  is  probable,  was  less  earnest  about  his  marriage  with 
the  Duchess  of  Alencon  than  the  cardinal.  He  would  object  to  her 
on  the  score  of  her  being  a  widow ;  for  till  near  the  close  of  his  life 
he  would  wed  only  a  virgin,  or  only  a  lady  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  a  virgin.  Nor  was  a  marriage  with  Henry  to  the  taste  of  Mar- 
guerite. She  had  too  high  a  sense  of  justice  and  honour,  and  too 
powerful  sympathies,  to  wrest  a  crown  from  a  queen  of  unblemished 
character ;  and  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  her,  she  promptly 
and  decidedly  replied,  that  she  would  not  listen  to  it,  as  such  a 
marriage  could  not  take  place  without  causing  wretchedness  to 
the  unoffending  wife  of  the  English  monarch,  and  probably  shorten- 
ing her  days.1 

Genin  supposes,  that  had  Henry  espoused  Marguerite  this  would 
have  greatly  altered  the  affairs  of  Europe;  and  so  it  might,  but  pro- 
bably not  in  the  way  which  he  imagines.  "  "Who  knows,"  he  asks, 
"what  would  have  resulted  to  France  and  England  from  this  league 
against  Charles  V.?"  Had  England  and  France  heartily  combined 
against  Charles,  they  might  have  humbled  him;  but  the  more  likely 
result  of  this  marriage  would  have  been  irreconcileable  quarrels  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis.  No  woman,  however  great  her  beauty 
or  her  merits,  could  long  please  a  monarch  so  capricious  as  Henry. 
Had  he  taken  Marguerite  to  wife,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when 
a  passion  for  some  new  favourite  was  awakened  in  his  heart,  he 
would  have  sought  and  found  out  some  pretext  or  other  for  dis- 
gracing her.  He  might  not  have  dared  to  bring  the  sister  of  a 
powerful  monarch  to  the  scaffold  as  he  did  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  defenceless  daughter  of  one  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
thus  he  would  have  been  saved  from  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  many 
judicial  murders  which  have  so  deeply  stained  his  memory  with 

I  Turner's  Henry  nil.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  133-135. 
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blood.  But  his  headstrong  passions  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
driven  him  such  lengths  as  to  produce  an  irreconcileable  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Francis. 

After  remaining  a  widow  for  two  years,  Marguerite  was  married, 
secondly,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  to  Henry  d'Albret,  who 
was  then  aged  twenty-four,  and  was,  consequently,  eleven  years  her 
junior.  Henry,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean,  King  of  Navarre, 
and  of  Catharine  de  Foix,  was,  in  all  respects,  an  accomplished  ca- 
valier, handsome  and  noble  in  person,  engaging  in  manners,  excel- 
ling in  athletic  exercises,  brave  in  action,  and  withal  a  cultivator 
and  patron  of  letters.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  with  Francis 
to  the  fortress  of  Pizzighitone,  in  which  he  remained  incarcerated 
till  December  20,  1525,  when  he  gallantly  made  his  escape.  Once 
safe  without  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  and  having  eluded  the  guards, 
he  rode,  almost  without  halting,  for  Lyons,  whither  he  arrived  on 
Christmas  evening,  and  was  received  with  much  distinction  by  the 
mother-regent,  Marguerite  being  then  on  a  temporary  sojourn  at 
Blois.  Henry  soon  became  ardently  attached  to  Marguerite,  and  his 
personal  qualities,  his  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  brother, 
and  his  romantic  adventures,  won  her  heart. 

The  marriage  contract  is  dated  January  3,  1526-7.  * 
Francis  heaped  upon  the  betrothed  pair  presents  and  promises. 
He  renounced  in  their  favour  all  pretensions  to  the  county  of  Ar- 
magnac,2  and  secretly  engaged  to  summon  the  emperor  to  restore  to 
them  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Navarre,  which  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
had  wrested  from  Henry's  father,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  compel 
restitution  by  force  of  arms — an  engagement  which  he  never  made 
the  least  attempt  to  fulfil.  He,  on  the  contrary,  pledged  himself,  in 
some  of  his  subsequent  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  emperor, 
not  to  assist  the  King  of  Navarre  in  re-conquering  the  lost  part  of 
his  kingdom. 

1  See  the  contract  in  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p.  439. 

1  This  renunciation  had  been  made  by  Louis  XII.  in  favour  of  Marguerite,  upon  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alencon.  Francis  did  no  more  now  than  confirm  that  deed. 
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The  marriage  was  solemnized  at  the  castle  of  St.  Germain-eu- 
Laye,  on  January  24,  1527.  It  was  commemorated  in  enthusiastic 
strains  by  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  time.1  After  the  marriage, 
Marguerite  remained  at  the  French  court  upwards  of  a  year,  resid- 
ing sometimes  at  the  castle  of  St.  Germain-en- Laye  and  sometimes 
ut  Fontainebleau. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM   THE   BIRTH   OF  HER   DAUGHTER  JEANNE,  TO   HER   PROTECTION 
OF,   AND   FRIENDLY   INTEREST  IN,   CLEMENT  MAROT. 

ON  Tuesday,  January  7,  1528,  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  Mar- 
guerite gave  birth  to  a  princess,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  afterwards  so 
illustrious  for  her  talems  as  a  sovereign,  and  for  her  patronage  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  At  this  time  she  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  the 
attendance  and  society  of  her  mother  Louise  de  Savoy,  Duchess  of 
Angouleme ;  but  her  husband,  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  then 
absent  in  the  duchy  of  Berry,  on  important  affairs  connected  with 
the  government  of  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  I.2  About  the  month 
of  October  she  left  the  court  of  France,  and,  accompanied  by  Henry, 
took  journey  for  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Beam,  where  they 
met  with  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1530,  Marguerite  gave  birth  to  a 
prince  named  Jean.  This  child  soon  after  his  birth  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Silly,3  who  had  also  the  charge  of  his 
sister  the  Princess  Jeanne.  He  had  never,  it  would  appear,  been 
healthy,  and  he  died  at  the  castle  of  Louray,  the  residence  of 

1  Genin,  Notice  sur  Marguerite.  2  Genin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  ii.  p.  95. 

3  The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Aymee  de  la  Fayette.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Francis  de  Silly,  Seigneur  de  Lonray  and  de  Fay,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king, 
bailiff  and  captain  of  Caen.  She  was  one  of  the  suite  which  attended  Marguerite  on  tha 
occasion  of  her  journey  into  Spain  in  1525. 
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Madame  de  Silly,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1530,  at  the  age  of  five 
months  and  a  half,  to  the  inexpressible  sorrow  of  his  parents,  who, 
for  some  time  before  his  decease,  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  the 
castle  of  Alencon,  which  was  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
castle  of  Lonray.  The  infant  prince  was  interred  in  the  mausoleum 


Fart  of  the  Castle  of  Alencpn,  as  existing  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

of  the  Dukes  of  Alenc.on,  at  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  Alen- 
Qon,  on  the  day  following  his  death,  and  an  epitaph  was  inscribed 
on  the  monument  recording  his  parentage,  age,  and  death.  In  ex- 
pression of  her  confident  hope  that  her  infant  son  had  exchanged 
a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  for  a  -world  of  perfect  happiness,  Mar- 
guerite caused  a  Te  Dekm  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of  Alencon ;  and 
on  the  placards  announcing  his  death,  posted  up  by  her  orders  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  town  of  Alen§on,  these  appropriate  words  of 
Scripture  were  to  be  read,  "The  Lord  hath  given  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away." ' 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Marguerite  proved  a  wise,  bene- 
ficent, and  patriotic  queen.  Her  superior  talents  and  rare  qualities 
were  employed  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
with  her  endeavours  in  this  good  work  her  consort  cordially  co- 

1  Sainte-Marthe,  Oraiton,  &c.   Genin,  Lettret  de  Mar.,  torn.  i.  p.  269;  et  torn.  ii.  p.  111. 
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operated.  To  promote  agriculture,  which  was  then  in  a  veiy  im- 
perfect state  in  Bearn — the  inhabitants,  who  were  contented  if  the 
mere  demands  of  nature  were  satisfied,  being  more  addicted  to 
hunting  the  bear,  the  ibex,  and  the  chamois,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Pyrenees,  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — was  a  special  ob- 
ject of  their  attention.  They  invited  skilful  French  agriculturists 
to  settle  in  their  territories  to  teach  the  peasantry  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, employing  some  of  them  in  cultivating  the  crown  domains, 
and  rewarding  others  by  small  grants  of  land.  They  embellished 
the  cities,  erected  new  ones,  enlarged  the  castle  of  Pau,  which  they 
surrounded  with  gardens  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Europe  at  that 
time ;  for  Marguerite  had  great  delight  in  flowers,  and  she  obtained 
from  France  skilful  gardeners  to  assist  in  planning  and  laying  out 
her  garden  grounds.  They  reformed  the  criminal  code,  establish- 
ing a  strict  and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  by  which  life 
and  property,  hitherto  in  such  constant  danger  from  unrepressed 
pillage  and  violence,  were  rendered  more  secure.  And  though 
Henry  never  attempted  to  re-conquer  Upper  Navarre,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  from  his  brother-in-law  the  promised  as- 
sistance, he  and  his  queen,  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  kingdom 
from  farther  invasion  on  the  part  of  Spain,  fortified  by  strong  walls, 
ramparts,  and  bastions,  the  town  of  Navarrens,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Gave,  as  well  as  other  towns,  and  adopted  ad- 
ditional precautions.1  By  these  measures  the  signs  of  increasing 
civilization,  order,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  soon  began  to  appear; 
and  by  the  presence  of  the  court  the  people  improved  in  refinement 
of  manners.  The  court  was  sometimes  held  at  Pau,  sometimes  at 
Nerac,  and  it  rivalled  that  of  France  in  talent,  in  elegance  of  man- 
ners and  beauty,  if  not  in  splendour.  It  shone  with  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  accomplished  and  gifted  nobles  and  ladies,  of  scholars, 
poets,  musicians,  and  painters,  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Parnassus."  Poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  were  the 
favourite  studies  of  the  queen. 

1  Hilarion  de  Coste,  Eloges  des  Dames  luustrcs,  torn.  ii.  pp.  272, 273. 
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Marguerite  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Reformers  often  succeeded,  in  defiance  of  her  most  ardent  wishes 
and  most  earnest  intercessions,  in  avenging  themselves  on  the  ob- 
jects of  then*  malice.  She  had  repeatedly  interceded  with  success 
in  behalf  of  Louis  Berquin ;  but  at  last  all  hei  efforts  could  not  save 
him  from  the  stake. 

In  1527,  he  was  again  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
wrath  of  the  king,  of  the  chancellor  Duprat,  of  the  parliament,  and 
of  the  Sorbonne,  was  at  that  time  highly  excited  by  reason  of  the 
indignities  done  to  several  statues  of  saints  placed  in  some  of  the 
most  public  parts  of  Paris.  These  statues  had  been  torn  from  their 
niches  and  mutilated,  and  Berquin  was  accused  of  having  been  im- 
plicated in  the  disorder.  Twelve  commissioners,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  William  Budee, 
a  man  of  tolerant  sentiments,  who  had  been  placed  upon  this  com- 
mission against  his  will,  were  appointed  to  preside  at  his  trial, 
which  was  protracted  for  more  than  eighteen  months. 

Believing  that  his  old  friend  and  protectress  would  be  as  ready 
to  shield  him  from  his  persecutors  as  ever,  Berquin  sent  to  Mar- 
guerite, who  was  now  in  Beam,  a  letter  making  known  his  condi- 
tion, and  earnestly  imploring  her  kind  interposition.  Marguerite 
immediately  interceded  with  her  brother  in  behalf  of  her  former 
protege.  "Monseigneur,"  she  writes,  "poor  Berquin,  who  acknow- 
ledges that  through  your  clemency,  God  has  twice  preserved  his 
life,  will  shortly  be  brought  to  trial ;  and  he  has  no  person  of  influ- 
ence to  whom  he  can  apply  for  making  you  acquainted  with  his 
innocence.  Knowing  the  esteem  in  which  you  hold  him,  and  the 
desire  which  he  has,  and  ever  has  had,  to  serve  you,  I  am  em- 
boldened to  supplicate  you  by  letter,  instead  of  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  have  compassion  upon  him.  If  you  are  pleased  to  interest  your- 
self in  his  cause,  I  hope  that  the  truth  which  he  will  make  to  ap- 
pear, will  convict  these  forgers  of  heretics1  of  being  rather  slan- 
derers and  disobedient  to  you,  than  zealous  for  the  faith.  And  as 

1  The  Sorbonne. 
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I  know  that  you  do  not  require  to  be  informed  of  the  arguments 
that  can  be  advanced  in  his  favour,  and  that  you  wish  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  innocent,  without  their  being  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  an  advocate  to  defend  them  before  your  clemency,  I 
will  cease  to  plead,  beseeching  Him  who  has  endowed  you  with  so 
many  graces  and  virtues,  to  grant  you  a  long  and  prosperous  life, 
that  by  you  he  may  be  praised  long  in  this  world,  and  eternally  in 
that  which  is  to  come." ' 

Marguerite's  intercession  was  unhappily  unavailing.  Berquin 
was  condemned  to  make  amende  honorable,  by  a  public  abjuration 
of  heresy  before  N&tre  Dame,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  a 
torch  in  his  hand ;  to  witness  the  burning  of  his  books  and  writings 
by  the  public  executioner ;  to  have  his  tongue  pierced  with  a  red- 
hot  iron ;  to  have  his  forehead  branded  with  ike  fleur-de-lis  as  a  per- 
petual mark  of  ignominy ;  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  After  his 
sentence  had  been  pronounced,  Marguerite  again  interposed  in  his 
behalf.  Writing  to  her  brother,  she  says,  "  In  closing  this  letter,  I 
humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  you  to  have  pity  upon  poor  Berquin, 
who,  I  knoAv,  suffers  for  no  other  cause  than  for  loving  the  Word 
of  God,  and  obeying  you.  On  this  account,  those  who,  during  your 
captivity,  did  the  contrary,  have  contracted  an  intense  hatred 
against  him,  and  their  malice,  aided  by  their  hypocrisy,  has  found 
advocates  in  your  court,  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  you  for- 
getful of  his  sincere  faith  in  God,  and  his  devotion  to  yourself.  If 
you  will  not  deign  to  hear  him  in  his  own  defence,  he  is  hopeless  of 
a  favourable  issue.  I  beseech  you  so  to  act  in  this  matter  that  it 
may  not  be  said  that  absence  has  made  you  forget  your  very  humble 
and  obedient  subject  and  sister,  MARGUERITE."2 

The  renewed  mediation  of  Marguerite  was  overborne  by  chan- 
cellor Duprat  and  the  Sorbonnists.  The  merciless  tortures  specified 
in  the  sentence  were  inflicted  upon  Berquin;  and,  refusing  to  abjure 
heresy,  which  the  learned  Budee  earnestly  entreated  him  to  do,  in 
order  to  avert  a  more  dreadful  doom,  he  was,  a  few  days  after,  con- 

1  Genin,  Leltres  de  Margvei-ite,  torn.  ii.  p.  96.  2  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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demned  to  be  burned  alive  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  at  the  Place  de 
Greve,1  on  Saturday,  April  22,  1529.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  place 
appointed,  the  martyr,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, submitted  to  the  flames  with  the  utmost  heroism.2 

So  long  as  Marguerite  continued  to  reside  in  France,  from  the 
facility  of  her  disposition,  which  too  frequently  made  her  temporize, 
she  dissembled,  to  a  certain  extent,  her  real  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines,  afraid  not  only  lest  too  open  an  avowal  of 
them  should  excite  the  displeasure  of  her  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
so  tenderly  attached,  but  lest  it  might  injure  his  popularity  with  a 
powerful  party.  When  removed,  however,  into  her  own  kingdom, 
she  could  act  with  less  restraint,  and  more  in  accordance  with  her 
real  convictions  and  feelings.  And  now  when  the  opinion  defended 
by  the  Sorbonne,  and  acted  upon  by  the  parliament,  was,  "  that  the 
light  of  the  funereal  pile  was  the  most  effectual  means  for  opening 
the  eyes  of  souls  misled,"  her  palace  and  dominions  became  an 
asylum  for  the  persecuted.  Thither  many  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  French  Reformers  fled,  and  there  they  invariably  found  protec- 
tion and  hospitality.  "  She  was,"  says  Sainte-Marthe,  "  the  harbour 
and  refuge  of  all  the  afflicted.  You  would  have  seen  at  this  harbour 
some  raising  the  head  out  of  beggary,  others,  as  after  a  shipwreck, 
embracing  its  desired  repose,  others  covering  themselves  with  her 
favour  as  with  the  shield  of  Ajax,  to  defend  themselves  from  their 
persecutors.  In  short,  on  seeing  them  about  this  excellent  lady, 
you  would  have  compared  her  to  the  hen  which  carefully  calls  and 
gathers  her  chickens,  and* covers  them  with  her  wings."3  Such  was 
her  tender  compassion  for  the  Reformers  who  were  banished  from 
Paris  and  Meaux,  and  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Strasburg,  Zurich, 
and  Geneva,  that  on  one  occasion  she  sent,  for  their  assistance,  the 
sum  of  4000  francs.4 

In  her  comparative  retirement  in  Beam,  Marguerite  assiduously 

1  This  was  a  public  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 

*  Petitot,  Introduction  aux  Mcinoirestfedw  Seilay,  torn.  xvii.  p.  98. 

1  Oraison  Funebre,  p.  84.  <  Sleidan. 
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devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  And  so 
great  were  the  advantages  she  was  conscious  of  deriving  from  this 
study,  that  she  earnestly  advised  her  friends  often  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  same  improving  exercise.  Bertrand  Elias,  author  of  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Counts  of  Foix,  while  testifying  that  he  himself 
had  observed  her  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  when 
in  the  city  of  Pamiers,  records  that  she  gravely  exhorted  him,  not 
to  allow  a  single  day  to  pass  without  reading  with  attention  some 
pages  of  that  inspired  book,  "which,"  said  she,  "sprinkling  our 
souls  with  a  heavenly  dew,  serves  as  an  effectual  preservative 
against  all  kinds  of  evils,  and  against  all  the  temptations  of  the 
devil."1  She  also  employed  herself  in  composing  mysteries  or 
dramas  founded  on  Scripture  history.  Four  of  these  dramas  are 
printed  in  her  Marguerites.  The  first  is  that  of  the  "  Nativity  of 
Jesus  Christ;"  the  second  that  of  the  "Adoration  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Three  Kings ;"  the  third  that  of  the  "  Innocents ;"  and  the 
fourth  that  of  the  "Desert,"  the  subject  of  which  is  the  flight  of  the 
Saviour  into  Egypt.  The  characters  in  these  dramas  are  Mary, 
Joseph,  God,  the  devil,  angels,  tyrants,  doctors  or  learned  men, 
captains,  &c.  In  the  "  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  there  is  first  in- 
troduced upon  the  stage,  Joseph,  Mary,  three  hosts,  God  the  Father, 
and  five  angels,  after  which  the  drama  becomes  a  pastoral,  the  prin- 
cipal characters  being  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  a  taste  for  the 
representation  of  these  compositions  having  been  widely  diffused 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.2 

Florimond  de  Remond,  and  Bayle,  upon  his  authority,  assert  that 
Marguerite  caused  these  dramas  to  be  represented  by  professional 
actors  in  her  drawing-room,  and  that  the  actors,  to  gratify  her 
Lutheran  propensities,  intermingled  her  own  pieces  and  the  other 

1  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

2  When  Queen  Eleonore,  in  •  bringing  back  the  children  of  Francis,  given  as  hostages 
to  Charles  V.,  arrived,  2d  July,  1530,  at  Bayonne,  whither  Francis  and  his  mother  had 
come  to  meet  them,  among  other  fetes  in  celebration  of  the  occasion,  was  the  representa- 
tion of  a  pastoral.     The  dress  of  the  actors  amounted  to  fifty  livres  tournois.     "  Those  are 
apparently,"  says  Genin,  "  the  first  pastorals  acted,  of  which  we  can  discover  any  trace  in 
our  literary  history."— Notice  sur  Marguerite,  &c.,  p.  33.   • 
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plays  acted  by  them  with  roundelays  aud  virelays,  in  which  the 
monks  and  friars  were  held  up  to  ridicule.  Genin  calls  in  question 
the  truth  of  these  statements :  first,  on  the  ground  that  neither  her 
published  Scriptural  Dramas  nor  her  published  and  MS.  Farces} 
are  in  the  least  tinctured  with  "  Aristophanic  satires  against  the 
Romish  church,"  and  secondly,  on  the  ground  that  the  supposition 
of  her  writing  such  bitter  sarcasms,  is  directly  opposed  to  her  cha- 
racter, that  she  had  too  delicate  a  sense  of  propriety  to  permit  her 
to  indulge  in  them  herself,  or  to  tolerate  them  in  others,  and  that 
such  as  have  attributed  to  her  this  pleasantry,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Popish  church,  know  neither  her  nor  her  works.  To  strengthen 
his  objection,  he  calls  his  readers  to  observe  that  Bayle  was  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  that  Florimond  de  Remond,  from  whom  he  copied,  was 
an  historian  without  authority,  a  fanatic,  who,  with  a  blind  and  niii- 
lignant  zeal,  was  always  running  down  heresy,  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed and  then  abjured.  "  We  must  be  on  our  guard,"  he  adds, 
"  against  the  spirit  of  party,  and  above  all,  against  a  religious  sec- 
tarian spirit,  whether  it  come  from  Geneva  or  from  Rome."2  On 
these  considerations,  suggested  by  Genin,  little  stress  is  to  be  laid. 
What  Florimond  de  Remond  asserts  is,  not  that  in  her  own  dramas 
she  lashed  the  vices  of  the  Romish  clergy,  but  that  the  actors  did  so 
in  the  interludes  of  their  own,  which  they  introduced.  Nor,  though 
she  had  satirized  the  vices  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  her  own  pieces, 
would  this  have  been  inconsistent  with  her  character  and  her  other 
•writings ;  for  in  her  Heptameron  she  exposes,  with  much  pungency 

1  In  addition  to  the  "  Four  Mysteries  "  already  mentioned,  there  is  published  in  the 
Marguerites  the  "Comedy  of  Two  Daughters,  Two  Husbands,  The  Old  Woman,  The 
Old  Man,  and  The  Four  Men,"  in  which  the  pro  and  con  of  marriage  are  debated;  and 
the  "Farce  of  Too  Much,  Much,  Little,  Less."  Some  of  her  poems  in  MS.,  hitherto 
unpublished,  are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  "  They  form,"  says  Genin, 
"  part  of  a  very  beautiful  volume  written  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  Marguerite  herself, 
by  one  of  her  secretaries,  Jehan  Frotte  (No.  2286,  Suppl.  franc.!  They  are  entirely  in 
the  strain  and  style  of  those  already  known.  Among  the  number  are  two  farces,  the 
one  having  sir  characters,  the  other  four.  The  characters  in  this  last  are  a  sick  man,  his 
wife,  his  servant,  and  his  physician.  Neither  of  these,"  adds  Genin,  "  confirm  the  asser- 
tions of  Bayle  and  Florimond  de  Remond  "  (tom.  i  pp.  121,  122). 

z  Genin,  tom.  i.  pp.  119-121. 
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of  satire,  the  pride,  hypocrisy,  profligacy,  impiety,  and  false  mi- 
racles of  the  monks.  On  this  theme  she  had  learned  not  a  little 
from  her  friend  Erasmus ;  and  the  freedom  of  speech  about  the 
monks,  indulged  in  by  her  in  her  -writings,  and  in  conversation  with 
confidential  attendants  and  friends,  she  would  not  likely  disallow 
in  dramatic  representations,  intended  for  the  hours  of  relaxation 
and  enjoyment.  The  probability  therefore  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
assertion  of  Florimond  de  Eemond  and  Bayle. 

To  impart  some  rays  of  light  to  the  people,  Marguerite  caused 
the  Latin  prayers  of  the  Eomish  church  to  be  translated  into 
French,  and  printed,  with  various  important  alterations,  among 
which  was  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  God  in  place  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints,  in  the  prayers  addressed  to  these 
objects  of  Eomish  idolatry.  This  work,  at  her  request,  was  under- 
taken by  William  Parvi,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Bishop  of  Senlis, 
and  confessor  to  her  brother,  a  prelate  who  favoured  the  Eeformed 
opinions.  By  the  authority  of  her  husband,  whose  approbation  of 
this  change  she  had  secured,  this  revised  edition  of  the  missal  was 
authorized  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches  and  cathedrals  through- 
out his  dominions.  She  sent  copies  to  her  brother  and  his  cour- 
tiers, who,  after  her  example,  continued  to  adopt  it  in  Divine  ser- 
vice until,  incensed  and  alarmed  at  this  attempt  to  popularize  any 
scriptural  knowledge  which  the  missal  contained,  and  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  most  superstitious  passages,  the  Sorbonue  condemned 
the  French  version  as  heretical,  and  the  parliament  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  its  use.1 

Well  aware  how  important  it  was  to  the  success  of  her  schemes 
of  i-eformation  and  evangelization,  to  secure  her  husband's  favour 
and  indulgence  to  the  Eeformers,  Marguerite,  to  conciliate  him  and 
overcome  his  prejudices,  often  spoke  to  him  in  high  commendation 
of  their  character,  talents,  and  learning,  and,  what  was  not  less  ne- 
cessary, gave  him  a  true  representation  of  their  sentiments  in  oppo- 

1  Beza,  Hist.  Ecd.,  liv.  i  p.  13.  Florimond  de  Remond,  Hist,  de  I'Heresie,  liv.  vii. 
ch.  iii.  p.  848. 
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sition  to  the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies.  But  Henry  heard 
her  with  a  reluctant  ear.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  her  heretical 
predilections,  and  with  the  asylum  she  had  opened  up  in  B6arn  for 
the  persecuted  Eeformers.  Becoming  irritated  on  this  account,  he 
broke  out  against  her  in  angry  words  and  even  in  downright  blows; 
thus  teaching  her  a  lesson  frequently  afterwards  repeated  by  others, 
both  monks  and  statesmen,  that  if  true  to  the  Protestant  views 
which  had  opened  upon  her  mind,  she  would  have  to  encounter 
danger  and  persecution.  On  one  occasion,  when  Roussel  and  Fai-el 
were  engaged  in  preaching  or  prayer  in  her  chamber,  he  rushed  in 
with  the  design  of  personally  inflicting  castigation  on  the  obnoxious 
ministers ;  but  finding  that  they  had  made  their  escape,  he  fell,  in 
the  height  of  his  indignation,  on  Marguerite,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
blow  on  the  face,  accompanied  with  reproaches  for  her  pride  and 
self-will,  in  making  the  high  pretensions  she  did  to  superior  wis- 
dom and  sanctity.1  He  would  have  used  her  still  worse  had  it  not 
been  for  the  king,  her  brother,  who  sharply  reprimanded  and  even 
threatened  him,  if  he  did  not  take  care  how  he  treated  a  princess, 
.whose  high  character  and  exalted  rank  entitled  her  to  his  respect.2 
At  last,  becoming  ashamed  of  his  unmanly  behaviour  towards  his 
wife,  Henry  not  only  allowed  her  to  take  her  own  way  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  condescended  so  far  as  to  join  with  her  in  the  Re- 
formed worship,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  embraced  her 
opinions.  To  please  ^ier  fancy  or  humour,  as  he  would  term  it,  he 
read  the  gospels,  attended  the  Scripture  dramas  acted  in  her  draw- 
ing-room, and  went  from  them  to  listen  to  the  sermons,  then  called 
exhortations,  delivered  in  her  chamber  by  Roussel  and  by  a  Carme- 
lite monk  of  Tarbes,  named  Solon—  sermons,  especially  those  of  the 
latter,  which  abounded  in  slashing  sarcasms  against  the  pope  and  the 
Romish  clergy.  He  even  participated  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  cele- 
brated in  both  kinds  according  to  the  Protestant  form,  in  a  vault 

1  P.  Matthieu.  Hilarion  de  Coste,  torn.  ii.  p.  274.  Some  have  called  in  question  the 
truth  of  the  statement  in  the  text,  made  on  the  authority  of  these  writers;  but  it  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt  by  a  letter  of  Marguerite's  daughter  Jeanne,  to  Viscount  Gourdon, 
quoted  in  the  life  of  that  queen.  *  Brantonie,  (Euvrer,  torn.  v.  p.  172. 
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of  the  castle  of  Pau.1  For  this  favourable  disposition  of  Henry  to 
reform,  Marguerite  was  duly  grateful.  It  allowed  her  greater  free- 
dom both  in  protecting  the  Reformers  and  in  acting  conformably  to 
her  religious  sentiments. 

This  zeal,  however,  in  favour  of  reform  awakened  the  jealous 
and  furious  hostility  of  the  Popish  dignitaries  of  Beam.  The  car- 
dinals D'Armaguac  and  De  Grammont  made  complaints  to  Francis, 
her  brother,  representing  to  him  how  his  sister  had  deviated  into 
the  fatal  path  of  heresy — how  she  was  endangering  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  church,  as  well  as  perilling  her  own  salvation ;  and 
from  Francis'  hatred  of  heresy,  they  seem  to  have  imagined,  that 
much  as  he  loved  his  sister,  they  would,  by  pressing  remonstrances, 
succeed,  if  not  in  infusing  into  his  breast  the  rancour  of  their  own 
animosity,  yet  in  awakening  his  resentment  against  her,  and  in 
prompting  him  to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  to  reclaim 
her  from  heresy.  Their  remonstrances  were  so  perseveringly  and 
urgently  made,  that  Francis  summoned  her  to  Paris  to  justify  her 
conduct  in  his  presence.  She,  without  hesitation,  obeyed,  proceed- 
ing to  the  French  capital,  attended  by  the  Seigneur  de  Burie,  go- 
vernor of  Guienne,  whose  sentiments  corresponded  with  her  own. 
On  her  arrival  she  met  with  a  cold  and  even  stern  reception  from 
her  brother,  who  reproached  her  for  renouncing  the  faith  of  the 
church.  Nothing  discouraged,  she  made  a  calm  and  dexterous  de- 
fence. She  did  not  plead  the  impolicy  and  wickedness  of  persecu- 
tion, or  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  principles  of  toleration—  princi- 
ples which  Francis  had  learned  neither  from  education  nor  from 
reflection,  and  which  he  was  not  now  in  a  humour  to  learn  from 
her  teaching,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  his  power  and  authority  as 
a  sovereign  could  only  be  preserved  by  supporting  the  Popish 
church.  She  maintained  that  she  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  and 
had  adopted  no  novel  opinions  in  religion,  by  which  she  meant 
that,  whatever  of  the  sentiments  held  by  the  Reformers  she  had 
embraced  were  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  She  succeeded  in  dis- 

1  Florimond  de  Eemond,  ut  supra,  liv.  vii.  ch.  iii.  p.  849. 
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arming  his  displeasure ;  he  pronounced  the  voice  of  rumour  as  to 
her  Lutheranism  to  be  false,  and  refused  to  listen  farther  to  the 
accusations  of  her  enemies.  But  while  denying  that  she  was  a 
heretic,  she  disclosed  somewhat  of  her  mind  to  him  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  church  reform,  the  necessity  of  which  he  himself  did  not 
deny,  and  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  establish  a  reformed 
mass,  or  the  mass  of  Seven  Articles,  conformably  to  the  Liturgy 
composed  by  her  own  ministers  in  Beam,  entitled  "La  Messe  a  Sept 
Points,"  a  proposition  to  which  he  began  to  have  some  thoughts  of 
giving  effect.  She  also  prevailed  upon  him  to  attend  the  sermons 
of  her  friend  Gerard  Koussel  and  other  two  Lutheran  preachers. 


Marguerite  defending  the  Reformed  Doctrines  before  Fr. 


These  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  favour  reform,  feeble  as  they 
were,  created  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  priests,  who  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  change  which  Marguerite,  by  her  artifices, 
might  work  upon  the  mind  of  the  king.1 


1  Florimoud  de  Remond. 
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In  the  year  1531,  Marguerite's  friend,  Lefevre,  again  needed  her 
protection.  After  the  return  of  Francis  from  his  captivity  in  Spain, 
Lefevre  had,  by  her  influence,  been  appointed  tutor  to  Charles 
d'Angouleme,  the  king's  favourite  son.  Having  completed  the  edu- 
cation of  this  prince,  he  was  offered  by  the  king  preferment  in  the 
church,  but  declining,  in  consequence  of  his  Eeformed  principles, 
to  accept  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  offered  him,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  humble  post  of  librarian  of  the  royal  library  at 
Blois,  and  perhaps  thought  that,  from  the  obscurity  of  his  situation, 
he  would  now  be  allowed  to  live  unmolested.  But  having  trans- 
lated and  expounded  the  New  Testament,  he  had  committed  an  un- 
pardonable crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sorbonnists.  Unrelaxing  in 
their  efforts  against  the  new  opinions  and  their  upholders,  and 
never  losing  sight  of  a  victim  which  they  had  once  marked  out  for 
vengeance,  they  had  resolved  to  commence  a  new  process  against 
him  for  heresy.  Apprized  of  his  danger,  and  feeling  the  pressui'e 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age — for  he  was  now  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age — he  desired  a  place  of  greater  security,  and 
made  known  his  wishes  to  Marguerite,  who,  at  his  request,  made 
application  to  Montmorency  to  obtain  from  her  brother  permission 
to  her  venerable  friend  to  quit  Blois.  "  The  good  man  Lefevre," 
says  she,  in  a  letter  to  Montmorency,  dated  Fountainebleau,  in  the 
autumn  of  1531,  "has  written  me  from  Blois,  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  infirm  health,  and  that,  besides,  he  is  threatened  with  molesta- 
tion. He  is  therefore  desirous,  for  a  time,  to  leave  Blois,  and  to 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends  for  a  change  of  air,  should  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  king  to  grant  him  leave.  He  has  put  in  order  the 
library,  numbered  the  books,  and  made  a  catalogue  of  them,  which 
he  will  deliver  up  to  whoever  the  king  may  appoint  to  receive  it. 
I  beseech  you  to  ask  this  favour  for  him  from  the  king,  by  doing 
which  you  will  confer  a  singular  pleasure  upon  her  who  is  your 
good  aunt  and  friend,— MARGUERITE.'"  Whither  Lefevre  meant  to 
go  she  does  not  state,  only  saying  "to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  his 

1  Genin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p  279. 
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friends  for  a  time."  Her  intention  of  affording  him  an  asylum  in 
Beam  she  carefully  conceals,  Montmorency's  hostility  to  Lefevre's 
principles  having  rendered  this  caution  necessary,  otherwise  her  ob- 
ject might  have  been  defeated.  Having  obtained  allowance  from 
the  king  to  remove  from  Blois,  Lefevre,  at  her  desire,  went  to  Ne- 
rac,  where,  under  her  immediate  protection,  he  lived  in  tranquillity 
and  comfort  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

"  Marguerite,"  says  Brantome,  "  took  great  delight  in  composing 
spiritual  songs,  for  she  had  a  heart  strongly  devoted  to  God."1  In 
the  year  1531,  she  published  a  volume  of  religious  poetry,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  and  without  her 
name  at  first,2  though  in  the  later  editions  she  prefixed  her  name, 
with  an  address  to  the  reader.  The  volume  was  entitled,  Le  Miroir 
de  VAme  Pecheresse"  i.e.,  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul."  It  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  words  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God." 
Throughout  it  breathes  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  Christian  humi- 
lity, exclusive  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation ;  and  it  evinces  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  While  not  written  in 
a  controversial  form,  nor  professedly  defending  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, it  asserts  and  explains  them,  dwelling  upon  Christ's  death  as 
vthe  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  making  no  mention  of 
the  intercession  of  saints,  human  merits,  or  purgatory,  omissions 
considered  at  that  time  by  the  champions  of  Popery  highly  repre- 
hensible, these  being  the  points  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  indicated  most  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
established  faith  and  the  Reformed  sentiments.  Another  suspicious 
circumstance  in  the  book  was  that,  in  giving  a  translation  from  Latin 
into  French  of  the  prayer  "  Salve  Regina,"  addressed  by  the  Papists 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  applied  the  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ. 

A  few  quotations  from  the  poem  well  serve  to  show  its  deeply  de- 
vout and  evangelical  spirit.  She  apologizes  for  becoming  a  teacher 
of  theology,  from  her  anxiety  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the 

1  (Euvreg,  torn.  v.  p.  219. 

2  It  was  printed  at  Alenfon  by  Simon  de  Bois.    In  the  year  1533  it  was  reprinted  at 
Paris. 
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way  by  which  man  can  be  justified  before  God,  a  delicate  question 
to  discuss  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  she  answers  the  question  by 
ascribing  all  the  glory  of  man's  salvation  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
prologue,  which  is  entitled,  "  Marguerite  of  France,  only  sister  of 
the  king,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Navarre,  to  the  reader," 
thus  begins:1 — "  If  you  read  through  this  book,  do  not  carry  your 
criticism  farther  than  to  the  matter,  excusing  the  metre  and  the 
language,  as  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman  who  makes  no  pretensions 
to  knowledge  and  learning,  but  who  is  simply  desirous  that  all  may 
know  what  the  grace  of  God  the  Creator  does  when  he  justifies  a 
human  being."  To  come  to  the  work  itself :  having  lamented  her 
sinfulness,  and  how  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  her  own  sins,  she 
had  lost  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  all  its  felicities,  and  was  by  the 
law  adjudged  to  perdition,  she  says — "  Who  is  he  that  will  deliver 
me?  and  who  is  he  that  will  recover  for  me  these  lost  blessings? 
Alas !  no  mortal  man  can  do  this,  for  his  power  and  resources  are 
inadequate.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  gracious  favour  of  the 
Almighty  who  never  grows  weary — only  by  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  he  anticipates  us  by  his  mercy.  ,  .  ,  O  my 
God,  I  sought  not  thee,  but  with  full  speed  ran  away  from  thee. 
It  is  thou  who  hast  come  to  me — to  me  who  am  a  worm  of  the 
earth,  naked  and  destitute.  Do  I  say  a  worm?  I  have  wronged 
thee  too  much  for  that  sufficiently  to  describe  me — to  me  who  am 
so  infamous  and  perjured,  so  filled  with  pride,  hypocrisy,  enmity, 
and  treachery.  .  .  .  When  I  have  thought  what  is  the  cause  why 
thou  hast  loved  me,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  other  reason  but 
sovereign  grace,  which  moves  thee  to  bestow  upon  me  what  I  do  not 
deserve.  ,  .  .  Jesus  has  died,  and  by  his  death  he  makes  all  his 
people  live;  I  say  his  people,  those  who  by  faith  are  made  partakers 
of  his  sufferings.  ,  .  .  O  my  Saviour,  by  faith  I  am  planted  in 
thee  (Rom.  ii.),  and  by  love  united  to  and  grafted  in  thee.  What 

1  As  our  object  in  these  quotations  is  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Marguerite's  theo- 
logical sentiments,  rather  than  of  her  poetical  powers,  instead  of  attempting  a  poetical 
version,  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  literal  rendering. 

23 
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union!  what  blessedness!  since  by  faith  I  have  thee  for  my  surety. 
.  .  .  Who  then,  my  Lord,  shall  condemn  me?  (Rom.  viii.),  and 
what  judge  shall  ever  doom  me  to  eternal  torments,  when  He  whom 
I  have  for  my  judge  is  my  husband,  my  father,  my  refuge  .  .  . 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  my  Eedeemer ;  who  by  his  death  has  restored 
to  us  our  inheritance,  and  has  been  appointed  our  advocate  to  pre- 
sent before  God  his  merits  (1  John  ii.;  1  Tim.  ii.),  which  are  so  effi- 
cacious as  to  do  more  than  pay  my  vast  debt,  which  is  accounted 
as  nothing  in  the  judgment.  .  .  .  "When,  O  my  Saviour,  thou 
presentest  thy  merits,  justice  is  fully  satisfied.  When  it  would 
upbraid  me  for  my  sins,  thou  showest  it,  that  in  thy  own  human 
nature  thou  courageously  borest  them  in  consequence  of  our  marriage 
union,  and  by  thy  passion  upon  the  cross,  made  satisfaction  for 
them."1  This  is  admirable  doctrine;  and  the  whole  poem  is  in 
a  similar  strain,  reminding  us  of  the  evangelical  teachings  of  the 
Puritans  of  England,  or  of  the  Marrow-men  of  Scotland. 

From  the  singular  character  of  the  matter,  and  from  the  exalted 
rank  and  high  repxitation  of  the  authoress,  this  book  acquired  great 
popularity.  By  the  Reformed,  whose  cause  it  served  marvellously 
to  support,  it  was  received  with  ardent  though  suppressed  enthu- 
siasm. Not  only  was  it  well  fitted  to  make  converts  to  their 
opinions ;  but  they  viewed  it  as  a  precedent,  giving  them  encour- 
agement to  publish  from  the  press  their  opinions  with  greater  free- 
dom. "  Will  the  Sorbonne,"  they  said,  "  dare  to  attack  the  king's 
sister  ?  If  they  have  the  boldness  to  do  so,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
fail  of  their  object.  Should  they  on  the  contrary  keep  silence,  we 
shall  be  able  henceforth  to  write  more  freely.  That  will  not  surely 
be  condemned  in  us  which  has  been  passed  over  in  a  person  whose 
influence  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  ours,  and  to  whose  opinions 
great  importance  must  consequently  be  attached;  and  at  no  dis- 
tant period  the  triumph  of  our  cause  will  be  no  longer  doubtful." 
Things,  however,  did  not  turn  out  altogether  as  the  Reformed  had 
anticipated.  They  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Sorbonne 

1  Marguerite*,  pp.  18,  19,  21,  34,  51,  54,  59,  60. 
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would  allow  the  book  to  pass  without  censure.  And  it  was  soon 
discovered,  from  the  manner  in  which  Francis  expressed  himself, 
that  he  would  not  pardon  in  others  what  he  was  inclined  to  over- 
look in  his  sister.1 

The  book  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sorbonne.  From 
its  omitting  all  reference  to  purgatory,  to  the  intercession  of  saints, 
and  to  human  merits,  they  inferred  that  the  writer  did  not  believe 
in  these  doctrines — a  negative  presumption  no  doubt,  and  therefore 
an  insufficient  ground  for  supporting  a  charge  of  heresy ;  but  still  a 
suspicious  circumstance  in  a  religious  book,  considering  the  wide- 
spread, and  ever-increasing  hostility  to  these  doctrines  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries.  Their  prejudices  were  powerfully  ex- 
cited against  Marguerite,  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  enemy  of 
their  religion ;  and  the  enemy  of  their  religion  could  only  be,  in 
their  estimation,  a  monster.  They  preached  against  the  book, 
chafed,  growled,  and  foamed  with  indignation.  This  was  especially 
true  of  Noel  Beda,  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  most  fanatical  and 
violent  of  them  all.  The  sight  of  a  heretic,  or  the  enunciation  of  a 
heretical  doctrine,  like  the  shaking  of  a  red  cloth  before  a  bull,  put 
him  ragiugly  mad.  In  private  society,  and  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Sorbonne,  when  the  question  as  to  heresy  or  heretics  was  brought 
up,  he  would  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  rancorous  abuse,  and  of  dread- 
ful threatening,  with  a  violence  of  vociferation  and  gesture  which 
sometimes  frightened  even  his  fellow-doctors.  To  his  great  satis- 
faction, he  had  got  Berquin  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  Erasmus 
condemned ;  but,  ambitious  of  bringing  down  higher  game,  he  now 
made  the  sister  of  his  sovereign  his  mark. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  uttered  the  fiercest 
denunciations  against  her  as  a  heretic,  and  the  patroness  of  heretics, 
and  proclaimed  that  she  had,  on  this  account,  completely  forfeited  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  marshal  De  Montmorency,2  as  well  as  of 

1  Petitot,  Introduction  aux  Memoires  de  du  Sdlay,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  14,  15. 
*  Montmorency  for  some  time  hesitated  between  supporting  the  conflicting  systems  of 
religion,  but  he  ultimately  became  the  determined  enemy  of  the  Reformation,          ,     j 
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all  good  men.  Incensed  at  this  rude  attack,  directed  against  her  spe- 
cifically and  by  name,  Marguerite  addressed  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
Nicolas  Cop,  the  rector  of  the  university,  remonstrating  against  the 
injustice  done  her,  and  vindicating  Montmorency,  whose  alleged 
alienation  from  her  she  affirmed  to  be  a  base  falsehood,  intended  to 
awaken  prejudices  and  animosity  against  her.  Cop  immediately  re- 
plied, assuring  her  that  the  conduct  of  Beda  was  condemned  by  the 
whole  of  the  theological  faculty.  To  these  facts,  Marguerite  refers 
in  a  letter  to  Montmorency,  written  from  Paris  in  1532,  in  which 
she  expresses  her  continued  reliance  upon  his  friendly  disposition 
and  protection.  "  I  have  begged  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to  speak 
to  you  at  length  of  some  foolish  things  which  a  Dominican  friar 
[B6da]  has  said  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  as  if  you  were  my 
mortal  enemy.  But  I  have  given  them  such  an  answer,  as  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  friendship  which  I  bear  towards  you,  and  of  the 
security  which  I  have  of  yours,  so  that  he  has  been  disowned  by 
the  whole  theological  faculty,  who  account  him  a  madman.  I  pray 
you  to  consider,  that  as  I  am  now  at  a  distance  from  the  king,  I 
have  need  of  your  assistance  in  this  affair.  I  confide  in  you,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  this,  my  confidence,  will  ever  be  disappointed."1 
As  Montmorency  afterwards  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  down 
upon  the  head  of  Marguerite  the  penalties  awarded  to  heretics,  it 
may  be  doubted  Avhether  he  was  altogether  innocent  of  secretly 
fomenting  and  stimulating  a  spirit  of  persecution  against  her  in  the 
present  instance.  Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  emphati- 
cally denies,  in  his  reply  to  her,  that  the  injurious  words  against 
her,  attributed  to  him,  had  ever  dropped  from  his  lips.  In  the 
generosity  of  her  heart,  Marguerite,  who  at  this  time  entertained 
no  suspicion  that  he  would  ever  become  her  enemy  and  betrayer,  en- 
treats him  to  believe  that  all  such  calumnious  imputations  would 
only  increase  her  friendship  for  him  the  more,  "even  as  blasts  in  a 
forge  kindle  again,  with  redoubled  fervour,  the  fire  which  is  thought 
to  be  extinct."2 

1  Geuin,  Lcttret  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p.  282.  2  Ibid.  p.  2S4. 
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So  em-aged  were  Beda  and  some  other  Parisian  doctors,  at  the 
publication  of  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,  that,  to  infuse  their 
own  malignity  against  Marguerite  into  the  minds  of  the  youths 
committed  to  their  care,  they  composed,  or  got  composed,  an  allego- 
rical play,  in  which  she  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  detestation,  and 
caused  it  to  be  acted  on  the  1st  of  October,  1533,  in  the  Navarre 
gymnasium,1  by  the  students  who,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  study  of  languages  to  that  of  dialectics,  were  wont,  for 
the  sake  of  practice,  to  act  a  dramatic  piece.  In  this  play,  the  lead- 
ing character  was  a  queen,  evidently  meant  to  represent  Marguerite, 
who,  as  was  customary  with  ladies  of  the  most  exalted  rank  iii 
ancient  times,  was  wholly  occupied  in  spinning,  or  with  the  affairs 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  needle.  Then  appeared  a  fury  from  hell, 
called  Megaera,2  who,  'approaching  with  lighted  torches,  encouraged 
her  to  throw  away  her  distaff  and  needle,  for  a  French  version  of 
the  gospels.  For  a  little  while  she  withstood  the  persuasions  of  the 
fury.  Then  she  yielded  and  received  the  gospels  into  her  hand;  and 
from  that  moment  her  head  was  completely  turned,  and,  as  if  con- 
verted herself  into  a  fury  of  hell,  she  persecuted  the  innocent  and 
the  unfortunate  with  all  imaginable  arts  of  cruelty.  "  Many  other 
devices,"  says  Calvin,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paiis,  in  narrating  this 
piece  of  history  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "were  introduced  in  the  same 
style,  most  unjustly  indeed,  against  that  excellent  woman,  whom  they 
directly  and  openly  reviled  with  their  reproaches."  For  a  few  days, 
the  affair  was  not  generally  known ;  but  at  length  the  whole  was 
reported  to  the  queen,  and  becoming  a  common  piece  of  news,  it 
made  great  noise  at  court.  She  complained  of  the  scandalous  attack 

1  The  Parisian  doctors  claimed  at  that  period  to  be  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the 
day — the  guiding  spirits  of  Europe  in  all  religious  controversies.    Their  two  principal 
colleges  were  the  Sorbonne  and  that  of  Navarre. 

2  "  Megsera  was  an  allusion  to  Gerald  Roussel  {Megsera—  Mag.  Gerardus).    This  infor- 
mation we  have  from  the  celebrated  John  Sturm,  in  a  letter  to  Bucer,  which  shows  that 
the  introduction  of  Megaera  was  a  play  upon  the  name :  '  Nuper  in  Gymnasio  Navarrico, 
novus  quidam    .     .     .     xoivirr,;  Reginam  introduxit,  qua9  se  in  disciplinam  diaboli  tra- 
deret,  una  cum  sacrifico  quern  Mejeram  appellant,  alludens  ad  nomen  Magistri  Gerardi.' 
— Letter  of  Xov.  1533,  printed  in  Strobel,  Hiitoire  du  Qymnase  de  Strasburg,  p.  109."— 
Note  by  Bonnet  in  his  Letters  of  Calvin,  English  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  12-16. 
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to  her  brother,  who  was  not  disposed  to  allow  a  sister  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved  to  be  thus  held  up  to  contempt.  He  indeed  felt  that 
he  was  insulted  in  her  person — that  this  attempt  of  the  professors 
of  a  college  to  teach  their  students  to  detest,  to  outrage  his  sister, 
was  an  indignity  offered  to  himself.  By  his  orders,  the  prefect  of 
police,  with  a  body  of  officers  amounting  to  a  hundred,  proceeded 
to  the  gymnasium  to  apprehend  the  culprits,  and  they  surrounded 
the  building,  that  none  might  escape.  The  prefect  then  entered 
with  some  few  of  his  men,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the 
author  of  the  drama,  who  concealed  himself,  and  finally  made  his 
escape.  The  students  who  had  acted  the  drama  were,  however,  ar- 
rested ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  master  of  the 
gymnasium  and  of  some  of  the  students,  who  threw  stones  at  the 
police,  the  prefect  kept  fast  hold  of  his  prisoners,  securely  led  them 
to  prison,  and  made  them  explain  what  parts  they  had  severally 
acted.1  Within  a  few  days  they  were  set  at  liberty  and  pardoned. 
For  this  leniency  they  were  indebted  to  the  generous  intercession 
of  Marguerite,  whose  forgiving  spirit,  like  that  of  the  Saviour,  tri- 
umphed over  persecution,  indignity,  contumely,  and  the  bitterest 
hatred.2 

Still  farther  to  disgrace  the  sister  of  his  sovereign,  B6da  laboured 
to  get  the  Sorbonne  to  pass  a  censure  upon  her  book.  To  gain  this 
object,  he  blustered,  declaimed,  gesticulated  with  his  usual  violence. 
From  his  furious  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  which  the  Sorbonne  had  sanctioned,  he  had 
lost  somewhat  of  his  influence  ;  but  that  fanatical  corporation  had, 
notwithstanding,  every  inclination  to  give  effect  to  his  wishes  in  the 
present  instance.  They  had,  however,  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
prudence  of  attempting  to  put  a  new  stigma  upon  so  exalted  a  per- 
sonage. "  Willing,  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  they  did  not  dare  directly 
to  censure  her  work  in  a  full  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
would  have  done  in  regard  to  any  other  publication  obnoxious  by 
reason  of  its  heresy.  But  some  of  their  number,  deputed  by  the 

1  Calvin's  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  12-16.        2  GaiUard,  Ilittoire  de  Franfou  I.,  torn.  iii.  p.  562. 
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faculty  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  new  books  received  into  the 
college  library,  having  found  a  copy,  placed  it  in  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited or  suspected  books,  without  naming  or  making  any  reference 
to  the  author,  of  whom,  indeed,  they  pretended  to  be  ignorant.  In- 
formed of  this,  Marguerite,  in  calling  upon  the  king  her  brother, 
told  him  that  she  was  the  authoress  of  the  book,  and  demanded  his 
protection.  Indignant  at  the  Sorbonne  for  the  insult  thus  put  upon 
his  sister,  Francis,  by  letters  addressed  to  the  masters  of  the  college, 
required  them  to  certify  to  him  whether  they  had  examined  the 
book,  and  condemned  it  to  be  placed  in  their  index  of  prohibited 
books,  and  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  their  unfavourable  judgment 
rested.  Nicolas  Cop,  rector  of  the  university,  and  son  of  the  king's 
principal  physician,  William  Cop,  brought  the  matter  before  the 
four  faculties — those  of  philosophy,  medicine,  theology,  and  canon 
law.  First  addressing  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  he  inveighed  in  a 
long  and  mordacious  oration  against  the  rash  and  arrogant  beha- 
viour of  the  doctors  towards  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  whom  he  eulo- 
gized as  "mother  of  all  the  virtues,  and  of  polite  learning;"  and  he 
warned  his  learned  auditors  of  their  danger,  by  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  sovereign.  Parvi,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  and  confessor  to 
the  king,  defended  the  queen,  He  declared,  that  having  read  the 
book,  he  had  found  nothing  in  it  heretical  or  requiring  expurga- 
tion, unless  he  had  forgotten  his  theology ;  and  he  pressed  the  uni- 
versity to  pass  an  act  to  that  effect,  Le  Clerc,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Andre,  while  pronouncing  a  long  panegyric  on  the  king,  declared 
that  he  was  the  person  who  had  put  the  volume  referred  to  in  the 
list  of  suspected  books,  because  it  was  published  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  faculty — a  condition  of  publication  at  that  time  re- 
quired by  the  decrees  of  parliament ;  but  that  in  doing  this,  he  had 
acted  under  warrant,  and  by  commission  of  the  faculty,  who  were 
all  participant  in  the  offence,  if  offence  there  was,  and  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  cast  reproach  upon  a  woman 
so  adorned  by  the  sanctity  of  her  deportment,  and  by  the  purity  of 
her  faith,  as  was  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  All  the  four  faculties 
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came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  act  complained  of  ought  to  be  dis- 
owned ;  and  the  rector,  in  name  of  the  university,  disowned  or  re- 
voked the  censure  accordingly.1  Thus  the  affair  appears  to  have 
dropped,  and  thus  Marguerite's  book  was  neither  approved  nor  for- 
bidden. This  sort  of  negative  tolerance  weakened  its  popularity  and 
effect.  A  positive  prohibition,  by  exciting  the  public  curiosity,  would 
have  caused  it  to  be  more  extensively  bought  and  read. 

The  hostility  against  Marguerite,  on  account  of  her  Lutheranism, 
was  not  limited  to  the  doctors  of  Paris.  The  monks  in  other  parts 
of  France  were  equally  virulent.  The  fanatical  superior  of  the 
Franciscans  of  Issoudun  had  the  audacity  to  proclaim,  in  a  sermon, 
that  because  she  was  a  Lutheran,  she  deserved  to  be  tied  up  in  a 
sack  and  cast  into  the  Seine.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  advised 
him  to  abstain  from  these  frantic  ebullitions ;  but  he  treated  their 
advice  with  contempt,  and  continued  as  fierce  in  his  denunciations 
as  ever.  Being  informed  of  this  attack  upon  his  sister,  Francis 
resolved  to  inflict  on  the  guilty  friar  the  same  punishment  to  which 
he  had  adjudged  Marguerite ;  but  through  her  intercession  he  was 
saved  from  the  threatened  doom :  he  was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  two 
years.2 

Meanwhile,  Marguerite  continued  to  support  the  new  opinions 
and  their  adherents.  John  Calvin,  exposed  to  danger  on  account  of 
his  heresy,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1533,  experienced  her  pro- 
tection. It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  university  of  Paris  to  as- 
semble on  the  1st  of  November,  the  festival  day  of  All-Saints,  at 
the  church  of  the  Mathurins,  to  hear  the  rector  of  the  Sorbonne 
deliver  an  oration.  Nicolas  Cop,  the  newly-elected  rector,  who 
had  this  duty  to  perform,  having  imbibed  the  Kefonned  doctrines, 
delivered  an  oration  composed  for  him  by  Calvin,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendship.*  The  oration,  proceeding  in  a  strain 

1  Calvin's  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  12-16. 

2  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art.  "  Jimius  Francis,"  note  B. 

3  Dyer,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin  Jpp.  25-28),  places  the  portion  of  Calvin's  history  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  before  the  representation  of  the  comedy  satirizing  Marguerite; 
but  we  have  followed  Beza,  who,  in  his  Eccle»i<utical  Hittory,  places  it  after,  and  internal 
evidence  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this  order  of  the  events. 
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altogether  different  from  what  had  been  usually  heard  on  such  oc- 
casions, insisted,  with  freedom  and  emphasis,  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  works  of  law,  referring 
salvation  solely  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  a  doctrine  which  strikes 
at  the  very  foundations  of  Popery.  The  Sorbonne,  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  rector  for  this  unpalatable  doctrine,  denounced  him  to 
the  parliament,  which  summoned  him  to  appear  at  their  bar.  Be- 
ing warned,  on  his  way  to  the  parliament,  that  it  was  intended  to 
arrest  him,  he  turned  back  and  fled  to  Basle,  his  native  city.  Cal- 
vin was  not  less  an  object  of  indignation.  It  had  got  abroad  that 
he  was  the  real  author  of  the  oration,  and  officers  were  sent  to  the 
college  of  Forteret,  where  he  resided,  for  his  apprehension.  He 
was  accidentally  from  home,  but  his  papers  were  seized,  which, 
containing  numerous  letters  from  his  friends,  brought  their  lives 
into  great  jeopardy.  His  own  life,  exposed  to  still  greater  danger, 
was  providentially  preserved.  Like  the  infant  Moses  in  the  cradle, 
the  young  Eeforrner  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  when  he  was 
wrested  from  the  threatened  destruction  by  the  generous  interposi-. 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  invited  him  to  her  court,  and 
mollified  the  resentment  of  her  bi-other  by  the  high  encomiums  she 
pronounced  upon  Calvin.  Leaving  Paris,  he  removed  to  Saintonge, 
whence,  after  staying  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Nerac  in  Gascogne, 
where,  being  in  her  own  dominions,  he  was  more  securely  under 
her  protection ;  and  here  he  met  for  the  first  time  with  Lefevre  of 
Etaples.1  Lefevre  had  the  penetration  to  discover  Calvin's  genius 
and  force  of  character,  and  predicted  his  future  eminence  as  a  Ee- 
former.  Marguerite,  upon  returning  with  the  King  of  Navarre  to 
Nerac,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1533,  found  Calvin  among  the 
number  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  who  had  fled  thither  for  safety. 
After  remaining  here  for  some  time,  the  youthful  Eeformer  re- 
turned to  Paris. 

In  the  following  year,  when  Marguerite  again  visited  the  French 

1  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  p.  22,  and  his  Life  of  Calvin  in  Calvin's  Tracts,  published 
for  the  Calviu  Trans.  Soc.,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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court,  Paris,  by  her  friendly  offices,  was  furnished  with  three  excel- 
lent preachers,  who  proclaimed  the  truth  more  purely  and  with 
greater  boldness  than  had  been  previously  done.  These  were  Ger- 
ard Eous§el,  originally  a  Dominican,  and  two  monks  of  the  order 


The  Town  of  Kcrac. 


of  St.  Augustine — Bertault  and  Courault  But  though  under  Mar- 
guerite's protection,  these  preachers  were  not  permitted  long  to 
continue  their  evangelical  labours  in  Paris.  The  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  especially  Beda,  did  not  rest  until  they  had  succeeded 
in  getting  an  interdict  laid  upon  the  ministrations  of  men  whose 
orthodoxy  was  more  than  suspicious. 

In  the  persecution  raised  in  consequence  of  the  placards  in  1534, 
Marguerite  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  resentment  of  her  brother, 
but  her  humane  endeavours  were  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by 
the  counter  influence  of  wicked  counsellors. 

Her  esteemed  friend  Gerard  Roussel,  then  abbot  of  Clerac,  who 
had  obtained  permission  to  preach  at  Paris,  was  among  the  number 
of  those  arrested  at  that  time.  During  the  course  of  his  trial,  Mar- 
guerite, being  somewhat  fearful  of  his  fate,  though  he  had  no  concern 
with  the  placards,  vindicated  his  orthodoxy  and  interceded  for  his 
life.  In  a  letter  to  Montmorency,  written  probably  from  Nerac,  in 
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the  winter  of  1534,  she  says — "  I  understand  that  the  trial  of 
M.  Gerard  is  now  going  on.  I  hope  that,  when  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  have  been  fully  investigated,  the  king  will  find  that  he  is  worthy 
of  a  better  fate  than  the  fire,  and  that  he  has  never  held  an  opinion 
to  deserve  it,  nor  smelled  anything  of  heresy.  I  have  known  him 
these  five  years  past,  and  believe  me,  that  if  I  had  seen  one  thing 
doubtful  about  him,  I  would  not  have  suffered  such  a  person  so 
long,  nor  engaged  my  friends  in  his  behalf.  I  beseech  you,  be  not 
afraid  to  act  as  the  bearer  of  this  testimony  in  his  favour  from  me, 
for  I  hope  that  his  innocence  will  be  so  amply  vindicated  that  you 
and  I  will  be  found  to  have  spoken  only  the  truth."1  In  this  in- 
stance Marguerite's  mediation  was  successful.  Roussel,  having  esta- 
blished his  innocence  of  all  share  in  the  business  of  the  placards, 
was  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty.  On  his  liberation,  he  retired  to 
her  court  at  Nerac,  where,  besides  making  him  her  chaplain,  she 
appointed  him  one  of  the  officers  of  her  household,  and  afterwards 
(in  1540)  Bishop  of  Oleron.2  He  never  formally  connected  himself 
with  the  Reformed  church,  though  he  never  ceased  to  hold  its  lead- 
ing doctrines.  He  preached  at  Marguerite's  court  in  a  lay  habit, 
and  is  said  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and 
to  have  maintained  the  exclusive  spirituality  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Eucharist. 

The  severe  persecution  of  the  Reformers  to  which  the  placards 
gave  occasion,  appears  to  have  repressed  Marguerite's  zeal  in  openly 
avowing  the  Reformed  opinions,  as  it  repressed  the  zeal  of  other 
persons  of  rank  favourably  inclined  to  the  Reformation,  who,  from 
that  time,  began  to  comply  with  the  humour  of  the  king,  and  gra- 
dually to  give  up  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  This  was  the  origin 
of  that  large  body  of  temporizers  or  conformists,  called  Nicode- 
muses,3  who,  not  possessing  self-denial  and  fortitude  sufficient  to 
brave  persecution  for  the  truth,  pled,  in  excuse  of  their  going  to 
mass,  that  no  sin  was  thereby  committed,  provided  their  hearts  did 

1  Geniii,  Lettrfg  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p  299.  *  Ibid.  p.  207. 

3  Calvin  wrote  two  tracts  against  this  class. 
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not  consent  to  the  impious  service.  Marguerite's  judgment  on  the 
great  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  still  remained  unchanged ;  but 
Roussel,  who  was  of  this  class,  and  others  of  a  similar  way  of  think- 
ing, had  an  injurious  influence  in  weakening,  in  her  mind,  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  worship  of  the  Eomish 
church,  by  persuading  her  that  outward  rites  were  matters  of  indif- 
ference.1 From  the  spirit  of  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  Reformers 
now  evinced  by  Francis,  she  interceded  with  him  in  their  behalf 
less  frequently  than  hitherto ;  yet  her  sympathy  towards  the  perse- 
cuted, and  her  active  efforts  for  their  protection  within  her  own 
dominions,  were  not  in  the  least  diminished. 

Among  the  number  who  fled  from  France,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  occasioned  by  the  placards,  was  Clement  Marot,  whose 
suspected  Lutherauism  exposed  him  to  danger.  He  fled  from  Blois 
to  Bearn,  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  ;  not,  as  he  expresses  it  in  his 
writings,  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  having  his  case  fairly  tried  by  the  tribunals  of  his 
country.  Being  informed,  while  resident  with  Marguerite,  of  the 
cruel  deaths  to  which  many  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  sub- 
jected, and  of  the  bloody  speech  of  the  king,  after  dinner,  on  the 
day  of  procession,  he  was  thrown  into  new  alarm.  Her  friendly 
court  seemed  to  him  now  an  inadequate  protection.  Afraid  lest, 
from  his  nearness  to  France,  he  might  be  trepanned,  he  left  Bearn, 
and,  for  greater  security,  fled  beyond  the  Alps  to  Hence,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  the  never-failing  friend  of  the  Reformed.  At  his  depar- 
ture from  Bearn,  Marguerite  supplied  him  with  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  into  Italy,  which  he  commemorates  in  some 
of  his  poems.2  He  returned  from  Ferrara  to  France  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1536.3  At  his  return,  he  appears  to  have  repaired  to 
Marguerite,  who  still  continued  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  his 
welfare.  She  gave  him  a  recommendatory  letter  to  Montmorency, 
beseeching  that  statesman  to  afford  him  pecuniary  assistance.4 

•  Boza,  Hitl.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  p.  22.        2  Epit.  ecrite  d'ltalie,  torn.  ii.  p.  198,  edit.  Anguis. 
»  Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  "  Marot,"  note  G.         *  Genin,  Lettru  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  p.  304. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

PROM   THE   DEATH   OP   LEFEVRE,   AT  A   SELECT  DINNER    PARTY  IN 
HER  PALACE,   TO   THE   CLOSE   OF   HER   LIFE. 

MARGUERITE  often  invited  to  her  palace  the  learned  Huguenots, 
who  had  fled  to  Nerac  for  shelter  from  persecution ;  and  their  con- 
versation, in  which  she  was  much  interested,  frequently  turned 
upon  learned  subjects,  as  history,  philosophy,  or  theology.  At 
her  table  it  was  usual  for  the  members  of  her  household,  Gerard 
Roussel,  Bishop  of  Oleron,  and  others,  to  discourse  on  some  text  of 
Scripture,  as,  for  example,  on  these  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xviii.  2): 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  One  supported  the  senti- 
ments he  expressed  from  St.  Augustine,  another  from  St.  Jerome, 
and  another  from  Theophylact,  St.  Chrysostom,  or  St.  Hilaire. 
Strangers  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Marguerite,  being 
sometimes  admitted  to  hear  these  discussions,  marvelled  at  her 
knowledge  and  graceful  manners.1  In  these  improving  exercises 
the  Reformed  refugees,  when  invited  to  her  table,  took  an  active 
part.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  in  1537,  a  solemn  and  an  im- 
pressive event  took  place — the  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  party,  the 
pious  and  venerable  Lefevre  of  Etaples,  whom,  when  he  was  in 
danger  from  persecution,  she  had  brought,  in  1530,  to  Nerac,  where 
he  might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  honour. 
Witsius'  account  of  this  scene  is  beautiful  and  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  the  humble  piety  both  of  Lefevre  and  of  Marguerite,  his 
protectress.  "On  a  certain  day,"  says  that  elegant  writer,  "the 
queen  invited  him  to  dine  with  her  in  company  with  a  number  of 
learned  and  pious  men,  with  whose  conversation  she  was  greatly 
delighted.  While  the  rest  of  the  company  were  cheerfully  enjoying 
1  Sainte-Marlhe,  Oraison  Funebre.  fleniu. 
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their  repast,  Lefevre  discovered  many  signs  of  deep  sorrow.  The 
queen  asked  the  reason,  to  which  he  replied,  '  How  can  I,  O  queen, 
be  cheerful  myself,  or  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  others,  who 
am  the  most  wicked  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  earth?'  'But 
what,'  said  she,  '  my  friend,  can  that  wickedness  be  which  you,  who 
from  your  youth  up  have  appeared  to  lead  a  most  holy  life,  have 
committed?'  'I  have  lived,'  he  answered,  'to  a  hundred  and  one 
years,1  pure  from  every  stain  of  lewdness,  and  do  not  remember  any 
thing  particularly  oil  account  of  which  I  should  leave  this  world  with 
a  troubled  conscience  except  one,  which,  however,  I  hope  may  be 
forgiven.'  For  a  while  he  could  not  proceed  by  reason  of  the  tears 
that  gushed  from  his  eyes;  but  at  length  recovering  himself,  he 
said,  '  How  shall  I  appear  before  the  high  tribunal  of  God — I  who 
have  sincerely  instructed  others  in  his  holy  gospel,  and  rendered  them 
more  courageous  and  constant  in  its  profession  than  myself,  so  that 
not  a  few  among  them  have  endured  a  thousand  tortures,  and  even 
death  itself,  with  fortitude ;  and  yet  I,  their  poor  dastardly  minister, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  have  by  a  shameful  flight  sought 
to  lengthen  out  that  life  which  will  very  soon  of  itself  forsake  a 
decrepit  old  man,  to  whom  nothing  more  glorious  could  have  hap- 
pened than  that  I  should  have  willingly  sealed  those  Divine  truths, 
whose  power  I  have  so  often  experienced,  with  that  little  residue 
of  blood  that  is  now  creeping  in  my  veins !'  The  queen,  who  was 
remarkable  for  her  eloquence,  and  richly  furnished  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  suggested  several  considerations,  which  the 
guests  confirmed,  fitted  to  mitigate  his  grief ;  upon  which  the  vene- 
rable man,  resuming  his  spirits,  rejoined:  '  Well,  then,  I  see  nothing 
remains  but  that  I  should  go  home  to  God,  having  first,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  made  my  will ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to  defer  it, 
for  I  perceive  the  summons  from  my  God  is  come.'  Presently 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  queen,  '  I  appoint  you,'  says  he,  '  my  heir. 

1  The  exact  age  of  Leftvre  at  his  death  is  uncertain.  Gaillard  makes  it  nearly  100 
(HMoire  de  Francois  I.,  torn.  iii.  p.  646).  Gerdesius  places  his  birth  in  1440,  which  would 
make  his  age  ninety-seven  (Histoire  Ref.,  torn.  i.  p.  172).  Others  date  his  birth  about 
1445,  reducing  his  age  to  ninety-two. — D'Aubigne"s  Hist,  of  Ref.,  book  xii.  ch.  2. 
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I  bequeath  all  my  books  to  M.  Gerard  the  minister,  and  as  to  my 
clothes,  and  all  else  I  have  in  the  world,  I  give  them  to  the  poor. 
The  rest  I  commit  to  God.'  'But  in  this  disposition,'  said  the 
queen  smiling,  '  what  shall  I  get,  my  friend,  by  my  appointment  of 
being  your  heir?'  'The  task,'  he  replied,  'of  distributing  my  effects 
among  the  poor.'  'I  accept  the  trust,'  she  instantly  responded, 
'  and  protest  that  this  heirship  is  more  acceptable  to  me  than  if  my 
brother  had  left  me  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.'  The  good  man, 
whose  spirits  by  this  time  were  quite  revived,  signified  his  desire 
to  enjoy  a  little  sleep ;  and  taking  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  guests, 
whom  he  bade  be  cheerful,  he  retired  to  an  adjoining  apartment  and 
lay  down  upon  the  bed.  The  company  apprehended  him  to  be  only 
asleep,  but  he  had  slept  in  the  Lord  without  a  struggle,  sigh,  or 
groan.  The  queen  often  mentioned  the  remarkable  death  of  thiy 
holy  man." '  In  token  of  her  veneration  for  him  she  honoured  his 
funeral  procession  with  her  presence.2 

Meanwhile,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  who  were  sa- 
cretly  active  in  attempting  to  excite  against  her  the  hostility  of  her 
brother  on  account  of  the  protection  she  extended  to  the  Reformers. 
Among  these  evil  instruments  was  a  man  from  whom'  of  all  others 
she  had  least  reason  to  expect  such  treatment,  Anne  de  Montmor- 
ency,  at  first  marshal  of  France,  secondly,  grand-master,  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  on  the  death  of  M.  de  Boisy,  and  at  last  connetable 
He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  the  friendship  of  Mar- 
guerite, who  for  many  years  maintained  a  regular  correspondence 
with  him  about  state  affairs,3  contributed  greatly  to  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement. But  he  requited  her  kindness  with  treacherous  in 
gratitude.  Having,  on  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  connetable. 
February  10,  1538,  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  to  which  the  ani- 

1  Witsius,  Miscdl.  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  185.    The  anecdote  was  related  by  Marguerite  her- 
self to  the  Elector-Palatine  Frederick  II.,  when  he  was  passing  through  Paris  in  1538, 
and  it  was  committed  to  writin?  at  the  time  by  Thomas  Hubert,  councillor  of  the 
elector,  who  attended  him.—  Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  "  Fevre,  Le,  of  Etaples." 

2  Letlres  de  Marguerite,  note  by  Genin,  p.  280. 

3  Most  of  her  extant  and  printed  letters  are  written  to  Montmorency 
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bition  of  a  subject  could  aspire,  he  became  indifferent  about  his 
benefactress,  thinking  himself  now  above  the  need  of  her  good 
offices,  and  even  endeavoured  to  bring  down  upon  her  head  the 
violence  of  persecution.1  When  Francis,  in  conversing  on  one  occa- 
sion with  Montmorency,  was  complaining  of  the  progress  of  heresy 
in  France,  Montmorency,  with  his  characteristic  superciliousness  of 
manner,  emphatically  said,  that  if  his  majesty  really  wished  to  ex- 
terminate heresy  from  his  kingdom,  he  behoved  to  begin  by  adopt- 
ing measures  of  a  stringent  nature  against  the  heretics  of  his  own 
court  and  among  his  nearest  relations,  and  especially  against  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  chief  patron  and  promoter  of  heresy  within 
the  realm.  In  this  there  was  a  great  want  of  forecast  on  the  part 
of  Montmorency.  He  forgot  the  slippery  eminence  on  which  the 
favourites  of  monarchs  when  most  exalted  stand,  and  he  had  soon 
reason  to  repent  of  his  rashness.  The  king,  who,  jealous  of  the  con- 
netable's  arrogance,  had  already  become  cold  towards  him,  so  far 
from  falling  in  with  his  advice,  answered  in  an  offended  tone,  "  Do 
not  speak  of  that ;  my  sister  loves  me  too  much  to  believe  in  any 
thing  in  which  I  do  not  believe,  and  she  will  never  embrace  a  re- 
ligion prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  my  kingdom." 

Montmorency's  base  perfidy  being  reported  to  Marguerite, 
without  descending  to  complaints  or  reproaches,  she  broke  up 
all  correspondence  with  him,  and  to  her  is  to  be  attributed  in  no 
small  degree  his  subsequent  disgrace  and  banishment  from  the 
court.2 

While  this  audacious  and  malignant  attempt  was  made  by  Mont- 
morency to  ruin  Marguerite,  the  Reformers  had  still  their  eyes  turned 
towards  her,  as  their  only  friend  in  the  French  court.  Calvin  coun- 
selled and  entreated  her  not  to  abandon  them  in  times  so  pregnant 
with  uncertainty  and  danger.3  Nor  did  she  desert  him  and  his 
friends.  Writing  to  him  in  the  following  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  projected  marriage  of  her  daughter  Jeanne  with  the  Duke  of 

1  Genin,  Notice  sur  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  pp.  57,  136,  369. 

2  Branttone.  3  Calvin's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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Cleves,  she  says,  "We  think  that  God  has  given  us  a  son  to  our 
own  heart  and  mind,  by  whom  we  hope  that  we  shall  contribute 
somewhat  to  his  honour  and  glory.  We  entreat  you  that  in  what- 
soever you  shall  perceive  that  I  can  do  you  any  good  service,  you 
will  not  spare  me ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  my  endeavour 
very  heartily,  according  to  the  power  which  God  shall  bestow  upon 
me." ' 

In  every  period  of  her  life,  Marguerite  extended  a  generous  pa- 
tronage to  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  found  in  her  a  more 
zealous,  enlightened,  and  munificent  patron  than  in  her  brother 
Francis.  She  maintained,  as  Sleidan  informs  us,  many  promising 
youths  in  the  schools,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Germany. 
Philip  Melancthon,  in  a  letter  to  her,  dated  June  13,  1534,  earnestly 
prays  her  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance  to  a  poor  student,  Claude 
Baduel,  a  native  of  France,  who  was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  Germany.2  His  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  She  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  the  student's  education ;  and  at  a  later  period 
he  was  appointed,  by  her  patronage,  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  subsequently  rector  of  the  college  of  arts,  which  Francis 
established  in  1539  at  Nimes,  Baduel's  native  town,3  Many  other 
learned  men  were  indebted  to  her  for  their  appointment  to  situations 
in  the  French  seminaries  of  education,  In  choosing  professors  to 
fill  the  vacant  chairs,  Francis  was  mainly  guided  by  her  judgment. 
Poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  looked  up  to  her  as  their  Mav 
cenas.  Dolet,  in  placing  these  words,  A  la  seule  Minerve  de  France, 
at  the  head  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  her,  only  echoed  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  all  his  learned  contemporaries,  and  many 
of  the  works  of  the  literati  were  dedicated  to  her.4 

1  Calvin's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

2  See  the  letter  in  Genin's  Lettres  de  Margtwite,  torn.  i.  pp.  292,  471. 

3  In  1555,  six  years  after  Marguerite's  death,  Baduel  openly  professed  Calvinism,  and 
withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  church.     He  was  the 
author  of  various  works,  all  written  in  Latin,  and  highly  recommended  for  their  excellent 
Latiuity. — Ibid.  p.  293,  note  by  Genin. 

4  Antoine  Dumoulin  dedicated  to  her  his  edition  of  Desperriers  (Lyons) ;  Vatable,  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  Bible;  John  Eouchet,  his  Labyrinth  of  Fortune;  John  Breche, 
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But  Marguerite's  benevolent  endeavours  were  not  limited  to  men 
of  genius  and  learning.  Her  letters  abound  with  applications  for 
situations  of  various  kinds,  for  such  as  had  recommended  them- 
selves, by  their  character  and  qualifications,  to  her  notice.  She 
visited  the  indigent  sick,  sent  them  medicines,  and  secretly  distri- 
buted to  them  alms.  She  built  and  endowed  hospitals  for  the  poor 
in  the  towns  of  Alengon  and  Mortagne ;  one  at  Pau,  and  another  at 
Paris,  which  last,  founded  in  1535,  was  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphans,  who  were  called,  from  their  costume,  "the  red 
coat  children."1 

From  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  Marguerite  was  sometimes  im- 
posed upon  by  men  unworthy  of  her  confidence.  By  their  high 
pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  by  their  fair  and  flattering  speech,  some 
who  had  embraced  doctrines  destructive  even  of  morality,  but  of 
course  concealing  them  from  her,  insinuated  themselves  into  her 
favour.  Thus  was  she  imposed  upon  by  Pocques  and  Quintin,  two 
ringleaders  of  the  sect  of  the  Libertines — a  sect  which  attached  a 
sensual  meaning  to  the  liberty  purchased  by  Christ  for  his  people ; 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  Satan,  and  of  all  angels ;  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;  and  held  other  baneful  sentiments  in  re- 
ligion. These  two  chieftains  of  the  Libertines  "had,"  says  Beza, 
"so  fascinated  her  (which  is  almost  incredible),  that  though  she  did 
not  hold  their  doctrine,  she  yet  took  them  to  be  honest  men,"  and 
admitted  them  into  her  palace.  Such  was  the  high  respect  in  which 
she  held  them,  that  Calvin  incurred  her  resentment  for  the  tract  he 
published  in  1544,  against  their  sect,  entitled,  "  To  the  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Neufchatel,  against  the  Fanatical  and  Mad  Sect  of  the 
Libertines,  who  call  themselves  Spiritual?  Having  in  this  brochure. 
in  which  he  lashed  the  Libertines  with  unsparing  severity,  directed 
against  Pocques  and  Quintin  his  contemptuous  and  withering  irony 
—a  weapon  which  he  could  wield  with  such  powerful  effect — Mar- 
friend  of  Bonchet,  his  Royal  Manual  of  the  Doctrine  and  Condition  of  the  Prince,  trans- 
lated from  Plutarch  and  Isocrates ;  Nicolas  Mauroy,  of  Troyes,  his  Translation  into 
Verte  of  the  Hymnt  of  the  Church;  and  Antoiue  Lemasson,  his  version  of  Boccaccio. — Genin, 
torn.  i.  p,  140.  i  Gcnin,  torn.  i.  p.  55. 
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guerite  was  incensed,  thinking  that  the  attack  made  upon  her  two 
proteges  was,  in  some  measure,  an  attack  upon  herself;  and  they 
had  probably  succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  the  heretical  charges 
brought  against  them  by  Calvin  were  foul  slanders.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  cause  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Geneva  Reformer, 
expressing  her  displeasure  at  his  book,  "because,"  said  the  letter, 
"it  is  written  against  her  and  her  household."  Calvin,  in  self-de- 
fence, wrote  her  a  very  respectful  and  dignified  answer,  dated  April 
20,  1545.1 

Marguerite  and  Francis  were,  through  life,  strongly  attached  to 
each  other.  What  powerfully  attracted  his  brotherly  affection  to- 
wards her  was  not  so  much  her  great  abilities  as  her  many  femi- 
nine virtues;  and  he  was  wont  to  address  her  as  sa  mignonne?  and 
la  Marguerite  des  Marguerites.3  She,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
idolized  her  brother ;  and,  to  please  him,  often  sacrificed  her  own 
convictions.  Such  was  her  love  to  and  partiality  for  him,  that,  as 
we  learn  from  her  letters  and  her  poems,  she  had  this  idea  fixed  in 
her  mind,  that  his  enemies  or  opponents- were  necessarily  hated  by 
God,  and  that  the  calamities  which  befell  them  were  the  inflictions 
of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the  wrongs  they  had  done  him,  or 
the  opposition  they  had  made  to  him4  —principles  which,  in  esti- 
mating the  characters  of  others  and  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
towards  them,  religious  minds  of  a  certain  cast  are  in  great  danger 
of  adopting — and  which,  in  the  course  of  our  historical  inquiries, 
we  have  often  found  all  parties  adopting  in  reference  to  their  op- 
ponents, but  which  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  Christian  spirit. 
It  is  neither  a  very  benevolent  nor  a  very  reverent  attitude,  that  of 
watching  to  see  some  calamity  befalling  those  who  have  inflicted 
upon  us,  or  upon  our  friends,  some  real  or  imaginary  injury;  and 
when  some  calamity  does  actually  befall  them,  to  connect  that  cala- 
mity with  this  real  or  supposed  injury,  as  if  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
world  had  told  us,  by  special  revelation,  that  he  had  sent  it  as  a 

1  Calvin's  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  429-434.  2  i.  e.,His  darling. 

3  i.  e.,  The  Pearl  of  pearls.  4  Geuin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  toin.  ii.  pp.  90,  240. 
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judicial  infliction  to  avenge  our  own  or  our  friends'  wrongs.  In 
assuming  this  attitude,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  rebuke  which  the 
Saviour  tendered  to  his  disciples  when  they  desired  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  upon  a  Samaritan  village  which  received  not  him  and 
them — "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 

Francis  died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1547,  aged  fifty-two  and  a 
half  years.     His  previous  ill  health  had  caused  Marguerite,  for  a 
considerable  time,  much  anxiety.     She  had  visited  him  at  Plessis- 
les-Tours,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  year,  and  he  greatly 
desired  to  retain  her  near  his  person,  but  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  return  to  Beam.     After  his  death  the  intelligence,  by  the  orders 
of  the  French  king,  who  hereby  intended  to  testify  his  respect  to 
her  feelings,  was  concealed  from  her  for  some  time.     Meanwhile, 
her  anxiety  about  his  situation  caused  her,  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  to  dream,  one  night  when  she  was  in  the  convent  of  Tusson, 
in  Angoumois — whither  she  had  retired,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1547,  to  spend  Lent  with  the  nuns — that  he  appeared  to  her 
with  a  pale,  dejected  countenance,  and  addressed  her  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  "My  sister,  my  sister!"    Believing,  as  was  common  in 
that  age,  that  presentiments,  or  presages  of  the  future,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  dreams,  she  immediately  despatched  several 
messengers  to  inquire  respecting  him;  and  such  was  the  tenderness 
of  her  sisterly  affection,  that  she  said  to  some  of  her  attendants, 
"  Whoever  shall  bring  me  tidings  that  the  king  my  brother  is  re- 
covered, such  a  messenger,  however  fatigued,  harassed,  bemired, 
and  disfigured  from  travelling  he  may  be,  I  will  kiss  and  embrace 
him  as  if  he  were  the  most  seemly  prince  and  gentleman  in  France ; 
and  should  he  be  in  need  of  a  bed  on  which  to  rest  himself,  and 
could  he  find  none,  I  would  give  him  my  own,  and  would  lie  down 
upon  the  floor  for  the  good  news  which  he  had  brought  me."    Be- 
ing at  length  informed  of  his  death,  she  entered  into  her  chamber 
in  the  convent,  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  humbly  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  all  the  blessings  he  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  her. 
But  notwithstanding  this  Christian  resignation,  the  stroke  pierced 
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her  heart  with  the  bitterest  anguish,  and  brought  over  her  soul  a 
feeling  of  desolation.  It  changed  the  world  to  her  into  a  wilder- 
ness, where  she  was  left  alone;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  breaking  of 
the  last  link  which  bound  her  to  the  earth.  In  a  poem  which  she 
composed  a  month  after  her  brother's  death — the  last  tribute  of  her 
affection  to  him,  a  garland  she  planted  on  his  tomb — nothing  can 
be  more  pathetic  than  the  simple  strains  in  which  she  portrays 
the  deep  intensity  of  her  sorrow.  Every  sluice  in  her  soul  was 
opened,  and  the  gushing  feelings  made  her  eyes  dim  with  weeping,  so 
that  she  could  see  neither  the  earth  nor  the  heavens ;  and  through 
the  agony  of  grief  rending  her  bosom,  her  bodily  frame  was  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  it  appeared  as  if  she  were 
already  numbered  among  the  dead.1  But  by  this  affliction,  painful 
as  it  was,  she  was  drawn  closer  in  thought,  affection,  and  desire  to 
God,  awakened  to  a  more  vivid  realization  of,  and  to  increased  dili- 
gence in  making  preparation  for  that  other  world — that  mysterious 
state  of  being  into  which  the  living  spirit  enters  at  death,  and  whi- 
ther all  human  beings  are  tending ;  and  death  now  became  to  her 
the  object,  not  of  dread,  but  of  earnest  longing,  the  anticipated 
means  of  uniting  her  in  everlasting  relationship  and  communion 
with  God.  "I  have  no  more,"  says  she,  in  one  of  her  spiritual 
songs,  "  father,  nor  mother,  nor  sister,  nor  brother,  but  God  alone, 
who  rules  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  whom  I  hope."2  And  in  an- 
other of  her  poems  she  thus  expresses  herself — "  The  death  of  the 
brother  has  changed  in  the  sister  the  fear  of  death  into  a  great 
desire  for  death,  and  made  her  ready  to  endure  it  without  com- 
plaining. Its  great  pain  she  accounts  sweetness,  knowing  that  it 
is  the  gate,  the  sure,  the  necessary  path  by  which  the  soul  takes  its 
flight  to  the  Creator:  till  then  she  wishes  to  speak  of  death."3 

For  a  month  after  her  brother's  death,  Marguerite  continued  to 
reside  in  the  convent  of  Tusson.  She  then  quitted  it  to  join  her 
husband,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  her  daughter;  the  Princess 

*  Chansons  Spirituelles  in  Marguerites,  pp.  473,  474.  *  Ibid.  p.  502. 

3  Ibid.  p.  477. 
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Jeanne,  at  Mont  de  Marsan.  The  most  of  her  letters  extant,  writ- 
ten in  this  and  in  the  following  year,  are  dated  from  Pau ;  but 
from  them  we  learn  that,  dimng  these  years,  she  sometimes  resided 
at  the  castle  of  Mont  de  Marsan,  a  favourite  place  of  residence. 

The  last  visit  she  paid  to  the  French  court  was  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1548.  Her  object  in  this  journey  was  that  she  might  be 
present  at  the  nuptials  of  her  daughter  Jeanne  with  Antoine, 
Duke  of  Venddme,  which  were  celebrated  at  Moulins,  in  October. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  she  set  out  on  her  way  back  to 
Bearn,  and  having  spent  Christmas  at  the  castle  of  Pau,  she  and 
her  husband,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  removed  to  Mont  de 
Marsan. 

Her  thoughts  were  now  greatly  drawn  away  from  the  visible 
world,  and  much  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the  great  mystery  of 
death.  From  the  ardent,  imaginative,  and  mystical  character  of  her 
mind,  this,  from  the  very  depths  and  concealments  of  the  future 
world,  became  to  her  a  fascinating  theme  of  thought.  Often  would 
her  attendants  find  her  so  rivetted  in  her  musings,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  her  mind  were  totally  abstracted  from  all  surrounding  objects. 
Her  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  death,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
best,  varied  at  different  times.  Sometimes  the  promises  and  pro- 
spects unfolded  by  the  gospel  brought  hope  and  joy  to  her  soul.  At 
other  times,  faith  relaxing  its  hold  on  the  promises,  her  mind  suf- 
fered an  eclipse  which  disturbed  its  peace,  and  made  her  look  for- 
ward to  dissolution  with  dismay. 

Brantome  states,  that  Marguerite  used  to  say  to  such  as  dis- 
coursed to  her  of  death  and  of  the  happiness  of  heaven — "All  that 
is  indeed  true;  but  we  must  continue  a  long  time  dead  under  the 
earth  before  we  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness."  This 
statement  is  certainly  at  variance  with  various  passages  in  her  pub- 
lished writings,  in  which,  so  far  from  speaking  as  if  the  soul  re- 
mained asleep*  till  the  resurrection,  she  explicitly  asserts  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  souls  of  the  good  immediately  after  death.  This  is  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  song  which  she  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
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infants  slain  by  Herod  after  their  death: — "0  God,  Father  of  all, 
compassionate  and  gracious,  we  give  thanks  to  thee,  who  hast  re- 
moved us  from  the  world  and  exalted  us  to  the  rank  of  the  blessed 

angels Thou  hast  drawn  us  by  thy  strong  arms  from 

death  to  the  place  of  refreshment,  where  we  enjoy  every  pleasure, 
for  which  we  ought  to  praise  thee."  In  one  of  her  spiritual  songs 
relating  to  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  composed  a  month  after 
that  event,  the  blessedness  of  the  saved  soul,  immediately  conse- 
quent upon  death,  is  also  affirmed.  "Sure  I  am,"  says  she,  "that 
his  spirit  reigns  with  his  Head  Jesus  Christ,  contemplating  the  Di- 
vine essence.  Although  his  body  is  doomed  to  death,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  doubtless  lives  in  heaven." 
In  the  same  song  she  speaks  of  his  having  gone  "to  the  blessed 
haven,  where  he  dwells  in  the  enjoyment  of  God."1  And  in  a  letter 
to  Madame  de  Nevers,  written  at  the  end  of  October,  1549,  less 
than  two  months  before  her  own  death,  with  the  view  of  comfort- 
ing that  lady,  who  had  lost  her  mother,  she  says — "  But  besides  the 
blessedness  which  I  believe  she  now  enjoys,  she  is  doubly  happy  in 
leaving  such  a  son  as  my  nephew."2  If  Marguerite  then  used  the 
language  ascribed  to  her  by  Brantome,  she  must  have  referred,  not 
to  the  separate  spirit,  but  to  the  whole  person  of  the  departed,  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  or  this  strain  of  speaking  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  her  lips  at  those  depressing  seasons  when,  under  the 
influence  of  a  morbid  melancholy,  she  took  a  gloomy  view  of  death, 
and  indulged  in  thoughts  respecting  it  so  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary inspirations  and  convictions  of  her  mind.  It  is  farther  de- 
serving of  notice,  that  in  these  passages  no  mention  is  made  of  pur- 
gatory, or  of  the  necessity  of  masses  being  said  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead. 

1  Marguerites,  pp.  312,  313,  474.     The  life  of  Francis  was  not  that  of  the  righteous. 
Whether  the  evidence  of  his  having  been  brought,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  repentance  be- 
fore hia  death,  may  have  been  so  complete  as  to  wan-ant  Marguerite  to  proncrance  so 
decisively  as  she  does  concerning  his  future  happiness,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine. 
Our  object  in  quoting  from  this  poem  is  simply  to  prove  that  she  did  not  hold  the  opi- 
nion that  the  soul  after  death  remains  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  till  the  resurrection. 

2  Genin,  Ltttres  de  Marguerite,  p.  398. 
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During  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1549,  Mar- 
guerite resided  at  the  convent  of  Tusson.  She  retired  thither  that, 
free  from  worldly  cares,  she  might  devote  herself  without  interrup- 
tion to  Divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  as  a  means  of  preparing 
her  for  death,  the  dark  shadows  of  which,  she  believed,  were  now 
hovering  around  her.  Here  she  joined  with  the  nuns  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  religious  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  sometimes 
exercised  the  function  of  abbess,  and  led  the  devotions  of  the  sisters 
of  the  convent.  "  In  this  nunnery,"  says  Brantome,  "  she  spent  a 
whole  summer,  built  a  beautiful  apartment  for  herself,  and  was 
often  seen  performing  the  office  of  abbess,  and  chanting  with  the 
nuns  at  their  matins  and  vespers,"  In  thus  observing  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  worship,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
she  had  changed  her  sentiments.  From  her  correspondence  at  that 
period  of  her  life,  when  she  exasperated  against  her  the  Romish 
priests,  by  her  efforts  in  promoting  evangelical  preaching,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  attached  importance  to  these  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
observed  them,  not  so  much  from  an  indifference  to  outward  forms, 
as  from  the  idea  that  the  Popish  forms  really  contributed  to  fan  the 
flame  of  devotion.1  While  repudiating  many  of  the  Popish  doc- 
trines, and  holding  the  great  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  she 
nevertheless  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the  idolatry,  im- 
piety, and  superstition  of  much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church. 
Hence,  while  the  protectress  of  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation,  and 
cordially  attached  to  its  leading  doctrinal  principles,  she  never  be- 
came its  openly  avowed  adherent. 

About  the  autumn  of  the  year  1549,  after  having  returned  from 
the  convent  of  Tusson  to  Beam,  where  she  remained  for  a  short 
time,  she  removed  to  the  castle  of  Odos,  situated  in  the  county  of 
Bigorre,  and  about  a  league  distant  from  the  city  of  Tarbes.  Her 
object  in  this  change  of  residence  was  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  the  reputation  of 
being  efficacious  in  pulmonary  complaints.  But  her  malady  had 

1  Geuin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  i.  pp.  172,  173. 
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fixed  its  fibres  too  deeply  in  her  constitution  to  be  eradicated,  or 
even  alleviated  by  any  remedy.  Her  strength  continued  to  fail, 
and  her  increasing  weakness  was  accompanied  with  an  oppressive 
drowsiness,  which  resisted  all  the  medicines  recommended  by  her 
physicians. 

The  thoughts  about  death  and  the  unseen  world  which  had  now 
long  and  intensely  occupied  her  mind  in  her  waking  hours,  naturally 
engaged  her  imagination  during  her  hours  of  slumber.  One  night 
while  she  was  asleep,  a  beautiful  female  clothed  in  white,  and  bear- 
ing in  her  hand  a  crown  composed  of  every  kind  of  flowers,  appeared 
to  her  in  a  dream.  The  apparition  approached  her  and  held  up  be- 
fore her  the  crown,  muttering,  at  the  same  time,  the  word  "quickly." 
The  queen,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  vision,  at  once 
understood  it  as  being  a  supernatural  intimation  of  her  speedy  re- 
moval from  this  mortal  scene,  and  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  eternal 
life.  She  therefore  now  applied  with  greater  diligence  to  prepara- 
tion for  approaching  death ;  delivered  over  to  her  husband  the 
management  of  all  her  private  revenues ;  and  wrote  letters  to  her 
friends  bidding  them  farewell,  and  providing  against  certain  incon- 
veniences which,  she  foresaw,  were  otherwise  likely  to  ensue  upon 
her  death.1 

Her  last  illness  she  caught  in  the  evening  of  December  1,  1549, 
when  gazing  from  an  open  balcony,  at  a  comet  then  visible,  sup- 
posed to  have  made  its  appearance,  according  to  the  ignorant  super- 
stitious ideas  at  that  time  prevalent,  to  notify  the  death  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  which  took  place  November  10,  that  year.  The  cold 
suddenly  seized  upon  her  frame,  and  her  mouth  became  somewhat 
paralyzed.  This  being  perceived  by  her  chief  physician,  M.  d'Es- 
curauis,  who  was  present,  he  entreated  her  immediately  to  retire  to 
her  apartment,  and  go  to  bed.  This  she  did,  and  some  medicines 
were  administered  to  her  by  the  physician.  Her  disease  settled  into  a 
severe  attack  of  catarrh  or  pleurisy.  Her  sufferings  were  severe,  but 
she  bore  them  with  resignation  and  fortitude.  Much  as  her  thoughts 

1  Geniii,  torn.  i.  p.  88. 
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had  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  before  about  death,  sho 
did  not,  however,  anticipate  that  the  great  change  was  so  near, 
hoping  that  she  had  yet  strength  of  constitution  sufficient  to  master 
this  attack.  "I  have  heard  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  her  ladies," 
says  Bran  tome,  "and  my  grandmother,  her  lady  of  honour,  say,  that 
when  she  was  told  by  her  friends,  in  the  extremity  of  her  illness, 
that  she  was  dying,  and  when  they  spoke  to  her  of  the  everlasting 
blessedness  of  heaven,  she  was  affected,  and  said,  'All  that  is  indeed 
true ;  but  we  must  continue  so  long  dead  under  the  earth  before  we 
come  to  that  blessedness;'  adding,  'that  she  was  not  so  aged,  but 
that  she  might  live  a  few  years  longer.'" 

Some  Eoman  Catholic  writers  assert  that  before  her  death  she 
testified  that  she  had  never  been  disaffected  to  the  faith  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  that  her  protection  and  support  of  the 
persecuted  ministers  and  adherents  of  the  Reformation  proceeded 
simply  from  sentiments  of  compassion.  But  these  affirmations  rest 
on  no  good  authority.  Her  published  writings,  in  which  she 
dwells  with  great  emphasis  on  the  doctrines  that  Christ  is  the 
alone  mediator  between  God  and  man;  that  his  righteousness  is 
the  only  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin;  that  Christian  piety  consists 
solely  in  love  to  God,  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedience  to  the  Divine 
will — doctrines  entirely  destructive  of  the  whole  system  of  Popery, 
and  the  very  doctrines  which  had  so  greatly  exasperated  the  Popish 
ecclesiastics  against  her — were  published  with  her  own  consent  so 
late  as  the  year  1547,1  only  two  years  before  her  death ;  and  that 
after  that  period  she  retracted  these  sentiments,  we  have  no  satis- 

1  In  that  year,  Simon  Silvius  de  la  Haye  published  at  Lyons,  in  two  volumes  12mo, 
a  collection  of  her  poetical  works,  with  the  title,  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Prin- 
cesses, ires  Illustre  Royne  de  Navarre.  Marguerite  means  a  daisy,  and  formerly  it  was 
usual  to  call  florid  discourses  Marguerites.  The  act  of  parliament  granting  La  Haye 
license  to  publish  this  collection,  the  license  extending  to  six  years,  is  dated  Bordeaux, 
March  29,  1546.  It  includes  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul;"  "  The  Prayer  of  the  Faith- 
ful Soul  to  its  Lord  God;"  "  Prayer  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  "  The  Four  Mysteries," 
formerly  referred  to;  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Lamb;"  "  Complaint  of  a  Prisoner,"  probably 
Francis  in  Spain;  "Spiritual  Songs;"  Four  Epistles  to  her  brother;  the  two  farces 
previously  adverted  to;  and  several  other  pieces.  Her  celebrated  work,  the  Heptameron, 
was  not  published  till  after  her  death.  We  at  first  intended  to  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix a  criticism  on  this  work,  but  are  prevented  from  want  of  room. 
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factory  evidence.  The  last  words  she  uttered  were  in  harmony 
with  the  faith  in  which  she  had  lived,  giving  the  same  solution  she 
had  hitherto  done  to  the  great  problem,  How  shall  man  be  just 
before  God?  Three  days  before  her  death  she  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  and  recovered  it  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  she  cried 
out,  "Jesus!  Jesus!  Jesus!" — words  plainly  indicating  that  she  re- 
garded Jesus  as  her  only  Saviour,  that  to  none  but  to  him  and  to 
his  accomplished  atonement  did  she  look  for  having  the  burden  of 
her  transgressions  removed,  and  an  abundant  entrance  ministered 
to  her  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.1  In  making  this  exclamation 
as  she  expired,  the  sentiments  present  to  her  mind  were  doubtless 
those  expressed  in  her  poem  entitled,  The  Triumph  of  the  Lamb, 
where,  after  speaking  of  Christ's  conquest  over  death,  she  says,  first 
apostrophizing  death  and  then  her  Lord : — "  Say  now,  what  is  thy 
arm  become  ?  Thy  great  power  ?  what  has  befallen  thee  1  Where 
is  the  sound  of  thy  proud  victory?  Thy  sting,  thy  power,  and  thy 
glory  ?  Lord !  Lord !  by  thy  strength  and  power  thou  hast  accom- 
plished and  kept  the  promise  of  old  expressed  in  the  form  of  pro- 
phecy in  these  authentic  words,  'O  death!  I  will  be  thy  death,  when 
thy  stroke  shall  fall  upon  me  and  number  me  among  the  dead.' "  * 
She  died  at  the  castle  of  Odos,  in  Biggore,3  December  21,  1549,  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  her  age,4  twenty  days  after  her  illness  com- 
menced.5 

Her  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Lescar0  early  in  the  month  of  February,  in  presence  of  a 

1  Florimond  de  Keinond  asserts  that  before  her  death  "  she  received  the  body  of  her 
Creator,  and  that  she  died  holding  in  her  arms  a  cross  she  used  to  have  hi  her  bed,  as  I 
have  heard  it  related  by  an  honest  Franciscan  friar  (Gilles  Cailleau),  who  administered 
extreme  unction  to  her,  and  attended  her  to  the  last." — Bayle's  Dictionary.  How  far 
these  statements,  made  by  an  historian  not  one  of  the  most  trustworthy,  and  resting  as 
they  do  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Franciscan  friar,  are  entitled  to  credit,  the  reader  is 
left  to  judge  for  himself.  2  Marguerites,  p.  401. 

3  Brantome  says  that  she  died  in  Beam,  at  the  castle  of  Condons.     Dandous  is  pro- 
bably a  typographical  error  for  D'Audos,  and  the  castle  of  Audos  is  not  in  Beam,  but  in 
Biggore. 

4  Authors  vary  as  to  the  day  of  her  death,  but  the  date  in  the  text  is  that  given  in  her 
epilaph.  5  Qenin. 

6  The  part  of  the  church  which  the  different  parties  were  to  occupy,  is  particularly 
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numerous  assembly  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
customary  at  that  time  for  royal  personages  to  expose  the  effigy  of 
a  deceased  relative  in  a  lighted  chapel,  the  effigy  lying  upon  an 
estrade  and  clothed  in  mourning;  and  with  this  view  a  likeness  of 
the  deceased  was  taken  in  wax  immediately  after  death.  At  the 
celebration  of  Marguerite's  obsequies  three  lords  were  seated  at  the 
feet  of  her  effigy,  one  with  a  crown,  another  with  a  sceptre,  the 
third  with  the  sword  of  justice ;  and  in  the  funeral  procession  they 
marched  immediately  before  the  bishops,  all  three  in  front,  carrying 
these  insignia  of  royalty.  Her  funeral  oration — a  document  which 
contains  many  curious  anecdotes  respecting  her  private  life  nowhere 
else  to  be  found — was  pronounced  by  Charles  de  Sainte-Marthe. 
master  of  requests  in  the  exchequer  court  of  the  duchy  of  Alencon, 
and  published  in  French  and  Latin,  at  Paris,  in  1550.  But  why 
Avas  not  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished paid  by  some  of  the  Popish  ecclesiastical  dignitaries? 
Her  deviations  from  Popish  orthodoxy,  and  the  services  she  had 
rendered  to  the  Reformation,  by  protecting  during  a  long  series  of 
years  its  ministers  and  adherents,  we  suspect  is  the  only  explana- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  this  fact  But  if  the  Popish  prelates  were 
silent  in  her  praise,  genius  and  learning  poured  forth  their  grate- 
ful effusions  of  respect  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  their 
renowned  protectress,  in  numerous  odes,  poems,  and  epigrams. 
Among  the  many  epitaphs  written  on  the  occasion,  that  com- 
posed by  three  English  ladies,  illustrious  by  the  splendour  of  their 
birth  and  genius — Anne,  Margaret,  and  Jane  Seymour — consisting 
of  a  hundred  distichs  in  Latin,  ought  particularly  to  be  mentioned. 
These  verses,  which  were  translated  into  French,  Greek,  and  Italian, 
were  printed  in  a  volume  entitled,  Le  Tombeau  de  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  Royne  de  Navarre,  a  Paris,  1551.  Of  this  volume,  Nicolas 
Denisot,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  these  three  learned  ladies,  was 

stated  in  "  The  order  which  the  king  appoints  to  be  observed  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  interment  of  the  Queen  Marguerite  his  wife,"  inserted  in  Appendix  to 
her  Lettres,  torn.  i.  No.  xi.  This  document  is  dated,  "Sesignac,  6th  February,  1549,"  or 
our  present  reckoning,  1550. 
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editor.  He  inserted  different  other  pieces  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
queen,  as  those  by  Pierre  Eonsard,  Antoine  Baif,  Robert  de  la 
Haye,  Pierre  des  Mireurs,  and  John  Dorat.  This  last  had  written 
Marguerite's  nuptial  song,  and  now  he  consecrated  to  her  memory 
a  funeral  ode.1 

The  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  eleven  years  younger  than  Ilia 
wife,  survived  her  only  six  years.     He  died  iri  May,  1555. 

1  Gcnin.    See  also  first  series  of  those  Biographies,  p.  713. 


JEANNE  D'ALBRET, 


QUEEN     OP     NAVARRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM   HER  BIRTH   TO   HER  MAKING  AN   OPEN   PROFESSION   OF  THE 
REFORMED   FAITH. 

EANNE  D'ALBRET.  who  has  attained  no  incon- 
siderable  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion>  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  d'Albret  II.,  King 
of  Navarre,  by  his  queen  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
»  sister  of  Francis  I.,  whose  life  has  just  now  en- 
gaged our  attention.  Her  grandmother  by  the  father's  side,  Ca- 
tharine de  Foix,  who  brought  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  to  Jean, 
Seigneur  d'Albret,  by  her  marriage  with  that  nobleman  in  1484, 
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w;is  also  a  woman  of  distinguished  talents  and  energy  of  char- 
acter.1 

At  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
first,  Lower  Navarre,  which  lay  on  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  south- 
west of  France,  including  the  principality  of  B6arn,  the  counties  of 
Albret,  Foix,  Armagnac,  Bigorre,  and  Comminges;  and  second, 
Upper  Navarre,  which  lay  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  north  of 
Spain.  The  ancient  capital  of  Upper  Navarre  was  Pampeluna, 
which  contained  the  tombs  of  its  kings.2  This,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  kingdom,  was,  however,  wrested  from  Jean  d' Albret, 
Jeanne's  grandfather,  by  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Navarre,  from  its  situation,  as  may  be  perceived 
by  a  glance  at  a  map  of  France  and  Spain,  was  very  important  to 
both  these  kingdoms.  It  is,  in  regard  to  the  Pyrenees,  what  the 
states  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  are  in  regard  to  the  Alps.  It  is  the 
key  of  Spain,  as  Savoy  and  Piedmont  are  the  keys  of  Italy.  The 
portion  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees  seems  naturally  a  province  of 
Spain,  and  hence  the  Spanish  monarchs  were  extremely  desirous  to 
annex  it  to  their  dominions.  In  1512,  during  the  violent  disputes 
between  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Pope  Julius  II.,  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Aragon,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Jean  d'  Albret, 
its  monarch,  in  order  to  resist  the  aggression,  implored  assistance 
from  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty,  July  17, 1512, 
by  which,  as  the  Spanish  monarch  foresaw,  the  King  of  Navarre 
incurred  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  who  launched  against  him,  as 
he  did  against  Louis  XII.,  the  thunderbolts  of  excommunication.* 

1  Catharine  de  Foix  was  sister  and  heiress  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  de  Foix  and 
King  of  Navarre.— Gaillard,  Histoire  de  Francois  I.,  torn.  i.  p.  524. 

2  Perefixe,  Hist,  de  Henri  le  Grand. 

3  The  bull  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Papal  bulls.   The  Spanish  historians 
are  the  only  original  authorities  for  the  excommunication  of  Jean  d' Albret.    They  differ 
as  to  its  date,  some  giving  February  IS,  1512,  and  others  March  1,  that  year.     If,  as  is 
alleged  by  these  historians,  the  bull  was  issued  on  account  of  the  treaty  entered  into  be- 
tween the  King  of  Navarre  and  Louis  XII.,  both  these  dates  are  evidently  incorrect;  for 
this  treaty,  as  we  have  stated,  was  signed  July  17,  1512,  and,  consequently,  the  excom- 
munication must  have  been  posterior  to  that  date.    From  these  discrepancies,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  such  a  bull  was  ever  issued.— Gaillard,  hist,  de  Fi-anfois  L,  i.  527,  523. 
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Ferdinand  succeeded  in  conquering  Upper  Navarre,  or  the  five  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  called  Merindades,  leaving  to  the 
King  of  Navarre  only  the  sixth  Merindade  of  Navarre,  the  capital 
of  which  was  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  After  this  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Eome  refused  to  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  the  title  of  king, 
acknowledging  them  only  as  princes  of  Bearn.1  Jean  d'  Albret  hav- 
ing demanded  the  reason  of  this  usurpation,  it  was  answered  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Louis  XII.,  he  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  and  his  dominions  gifted  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  But  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  for  Ferdinand  invaded  that 
kingdom  before  its  king  had  allied  himself  with  Louis  XII.,  and 
consequently  before  the  excommunication  of  Jean  d' Albret  was  pro- 
nounced. This,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  reason  as- 
signed by  Spain  in  vindication  of  its  usurpation.  In  1515,  when 
Ferdinand,  by  a  solemn  act,  irrevocably  annexed  Navarre  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  and  when,  subsequently,  he  made  his  last  will  and 
testament,  bequeathing  Navarre  to  his  daughter  Juana,  Queen  of 
Castile,  and  to  Charles  his  grandson,  he,  made  special  reference  to 
the  excommunication  of  Jean  d' Albret,  and  to  the  gift  made  to  him 
of  that  king's  dominions  by  Pope  Julius  II.  After  this,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Kings  of  Navarre  was  directed  to  the  recovery  of  this 
the  most  important  part  of  their  dominions.2 

Jeanne  d' Albret,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  1528,  in  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  her  mother  was  then  residing  in  retirement. 
When  a  month  old  Jeanne  was  intrusted  to  the  sole  care  of  Madame 
de  Silly,  her  mother's  tried  and  faithful  friend,  who  departed  with 
her  charge  from  Fontainebleau  to  the  castle  of  Lonray,  where  that 
lady,  when  not  in  attendance  on  her  royal  mistress,  usually  resided. 
Here  the  childhood  of  the  young  princess  was  spent  in  free  and  un- 
restrained companionship  with  the  children  of  Madame  de  Silly, 

1  The  title  ol  King  was  not  conceded  to  them  by  these  courts  till  1561.     Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  Jeanne's  husband,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  concession  was  made. — Lloreute, 
Hittoire  Crititjut  de  Vlnquitition  d'Espagne.  torn.  iii.  p.  7. 

2  Gaillard,  Histoire  de  Francois  I.,  torn.  i.  pp.  524-527. 
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until  she  had  completed  her  fifth  year.  Her  uncommon  activity 
and  sprightliness  of  disposition  delighted  her  mother,  who  during 
this  period  often  came  to  visit  her ;  and  being  the  great  favourite 
of  her  father  and  of  her  uncle  Francis,  to  whose  court,  at  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  she  was  occasionally  taken,  she  was  called  la  mig- 
nonne  des  rois,  i.e.,  the  darling  of  the  kings.1 

After  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  in  1531,  Jeanne's 
parents  intending  to  leave  the  court  of  France  for  Beam,  where 
they  contemplated  a  residence  of  eighteen  mouths  in  their  palace  at 
Pan,  it  was  their  desire  to  take  her  with  them.  Francis,  however, 
afraid  lest  her  father  should  betroth  her  to  Philip,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  V.,  put  a  decided  negative  on  this  intention,  declaring  that 
her  education  must  be  completed  in  France,  under  his  own  eye.2 
Marguerite  acquiesced,  but  the  King  of  Navarre  objecting,  Francis, 
to  obtain  his  consent,  promised  to  bestow  upon  her  in  marriage  his 
second  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Hemy  II. 

The  Queen  of  Navarre  having  serious  scruples  to  her  daughter's 
being  brought  up  at  the  French  court,  her  brother  assigned  for  the 
young  princess  the  royal  castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  as  a  permanent 
residence,  in  which  she  might  have  a  sepal-ate  establishment,  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  which  he  undertook  to  defray. 
Madame  de  Silly  still  continued  her  governess  and  her  chief  lady- 
of-honour.  Nicolas  de  Bourbon,  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  was  appointed  her  tutor,  and  his  province  was  to 
teach  her  the  learned  languages,  philosophy,  and  poetry.  Two 
chaplains,  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Pierre  du  Chatel, 
Bishop  of  Tulle  and  Macon,  were  appointed  by  Francis  to  instruct 
her  in  religion.  She  was  provided  with  numerous  attendants,  and 
with  a  certain  number  of  companions  of  her  own  age.  She  took  up 
her  abode  at  Plessis  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1532,  soon 
after  the  departure  of  her  mother  into  Bearn.  But  she  was  never 
satisfied  with  this  residence,  and,  passionately  desirous  to  be  restored 

'  Cayet,  Chronologic  Novenaire.  '  ," 

*  Olhagaray,  Hist,  de  Foix,  Beam,  et  Navarre,  pp.  503,  504. 
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to  her  parents,  she  would  wesp  for  hours  together  from  distress  at 
her  separation  from  them.1 

Meanwhile,  Charles  V.,  who  was  extremely  desirous  to  render 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  subservient  to  his  political  interests, 
proposed  a  double  alliance  between  his  own  children  and  the  royal 
house  of  France.  The  first  was  the  marriage  of  his  sou,  Don  Philip, 
with  Jeanne  d'Albret,  a  union  which  would  legalize  to  Spain  the 
possession  of  Upper  Navarre,  the  richest  part  of  her  rightful  inheri- 
tance, of  which  her  ancestors  had  been  unrighteously  despoiled  by 
Spain ;  and  to  gain  the  consent  of  Francis,  Charles  engaged  to  per- 
mit him  to  redeem  Beam  and  Lower  Navarre,  which  were  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  French  territories,  for  2,000,000 
livres.  The  second  was  a  marriage  between  his  own  daughter  the 
Princess  of  Spain,  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis,  the  Spanish  monarch  promising  either  the  duchy  of  Milan 
or  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  counties  of  Burgundy  and  Charolois, 
as  the  bride's  dowry,  on  condition,  however,  that  should  the  prince 
die  before  his  wife,  these  territories  were  to  revert  to  the  emperor. 

To  either  of  these  proposals  Francis  declined  to  accede.  He  re- 
garded the  duchy  of  Milan  as  his  own  by  undoubted  right,  and 
would  not  therefore  consent  to  receive  it  for  his  son  as  a  gift.  Nor 
would  he  accept  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  provinces  specified, 
on  the  conditions  annexed.  The  proposed  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Spain -with  Jeanne  d'Albret  greatly  elated  her  parents;  but 
Francis  foreseeing  that  such  an  alliance  would  increase  the  terri- 
tories of  his  political  enemy,  by  securing  to  the  Spanish  crown  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  determined  to  defeat  it ,  and 
apprehensive  lest  her  father  and  the  emperor  should  enter  into 
secret  engagements  relative  thereto,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
contrasting  her  to  a  spouse  of  his  own  selection.  This  spouse  elect 
was  William  III.,  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  a  handsome  and  an 
accomplished  cavalier,  nearly  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  ample  re- 
venues, and  well  connected,  his  eldest  sister,  Sibylla,  being  the  con- 

1  Miss  Freer's  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-22, 
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sort  of  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  youngest  sister, 
Anne,  having  recently  become  the  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  The  duke  gratefully  accepted  the  offer. 

To  this  projected  marriage,  Jeanne,  who  had  not  much  passed 
her  twelfth  year,  was  strongly  averse,  and  she  made  two  secret  pro- 
testations, one  before  and  another  after  the  betrothment,  written 
Avith  her  own  hand,  and  attested  by  three  officers  of  her  household, 
that  her  uncle  Francis,  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  governess, 
having  extorted  her  consent  by  compulsion,  the  marriage  should  be 
regarded  as  null  and  void. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with,  even  for  royalty,  an  extra- 
vagant profusion  of  pomp  and  splendour,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1540, 
at  Chatelhei'ault,  all  the  French  great  officers  of  state  being  present. 
By  reason  of  the  youth  of  the  princess  the  marriage  was  not  con- 
summated.1 The  festivities  being  concluded,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  in 
the  meantime,  left  his  bride,  to  prosecute  his  war  .against  the  em- 
peror, encouraged  by  large  promises  of  assistance  in  troops  and 
money  from  Francis.  According  to  an  agreement  made  previous 
to  the  marriage,  the  princess  was  permitted  to  remain  in  France, 
under  her  mother's  guardianship,  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  it  was  reckoned  she  would  be  of  sufficient  age ;  and  she 
accompanied  her  parents  to  the  castle  of  Nerac,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  to  Pau,  where  they  intended  to  pass  the  winter. 

During  the  two  subsequent  years  Jeanne  resided  with  her  pa- 
rents in  Beam.  Here,  under  the  superintendence  of  her  mother, 
she  made  good  progress  in  learning,  her  impetuous  temper  was  con- 
trolled and  subdued,  and  her  mind  stored  with  maxims  of  sound 
policy  and  wisdom.  Under  the  direction  of  her  mother,  also,  and  of 
Eoussel,  Bishop  of  Oleron,  her  mother's  almoner,  she  daily  studied 
the  Scriptures;  and  though  she  did  not  for  many  years  after  become 
the  disciple  of  reform,  yet  the  instructions  she  received  in  Beam, 
like  seed  cast  into  the  soil,  doubtless  contributed  to  form  her  ulti- 
mately into  the  intelligent  and  heroic  supporter  of  the  Eeformatiou. 

1  Genin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  torn.  ii.  pp.  230,  237. 
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About  eighteen  months  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
Charles  V.  having  overrun  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  the  duke  made  un- 
qualified submission  to  the  victorious  emperor,  signing,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1543,  a  treaty,  in  which,  among  other  dishonourable  en- 
gagements, he  stipulated  that  he  should  restore  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  within  his  territories,  and  should  renounce  his  alliance  with 
France.1 

This  abject  submission  excited  the  resentment  both  of  Francis 
and  of  Jeanne's  mother.  Marguerite  was  now  as  eager  to  have  her 
daughter  released  from  the  bonds  of  this  marriage  as  she  had  for- 
merly been  desirous  to  have  it  contracted^  In  a  letter  to  her  bro- 
ther Francis  she  thus  writes: — "As  at  first  I  ignorantly  besought 
you  to  effect  this  marriage,  concealing  from  you  the  inclination  of 
my  daughter,2  so  now  I  very  humbly  entreat  you  to  assist  us  in 
setting  her  at  liberty,  before  the  church  and  men,  as  I  know  she  is 
free  before  God  ;  for  I  would  rather  see  my  daughter  in  her  grave 
than  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who  has  deceived  you,  and  brought 
disgrace  upon  himself."3  The  French  court  immediately  applied  to 
the  pope  for  a  bull  annulling  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  com- 
pulsion had  been  exercised  towards  the  princess  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  informed  of  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  French  court,  being  equally  eager  to  be  disentangled 
from  his  reluctant  bride,  despatched  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to  pre- 
sent to  his  holiness  a  similar  prayer. 

Encouraged  now  by  her  uncle  and  mother,  Jeanne  renewed  her 
protest  against  the  marriage,  in  October,  1544,  at  Aleucon,  and  a 
fourth  time,4  on  Easter  Day,  April  5,  1545,  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  in 
the  castle  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  her  household  and  of  an  illus- 
trious assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles,  after  the  celebration  of  high 
mass.  Stepping  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  she  herself 

1  Genin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite  tie  Valois,  torn.  ii.  p.  234. 

2  This  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  most  historians,  that  this  mar- 
riage had  been  forced  on  by  Francis  iu  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Marguerite. 

3  Genin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite,  torn.  ii.  p.  237. 

4  The  four  protestations  referred  to  are  inserted  in  Appendix  to  Geiiin,  Zcttns  de  Mar- 
yuerite,  torn.  ii.  pp.  289  294. 
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read  the  papers  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  an  open  missal,  took  an  oath  that  the  statements  they 
contained  were  true.  These  protestations,  duly  certified,  were 
transmitted  to  Rome;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  his  holiness,  Paul  IV.^ 
issued  a  decree  annulling  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  consummated,  and  setting  the  parties  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  fresh  matrimonial  alliances.  The  Papal  bull,  after  its  promul- 
gation, was  registered  by  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

Being  now  disengaged,  Jeanne,  as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood, 
had  numerous  suitors.  Among  others,  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V., 
after  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  III., 
King  of  Portugal,  made  renewed  overtures  of  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  throne  of  Navarre,  who  was  now  twenty  years  of  age. 
Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  being  resolved  to  defeat  this  match,  two 
other  rivals  for  her  hand  appeared.  The  one  was  Antoine,  Duke  of 
Vendome,  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  throne  of  France,  next  to  the 
issue  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  other  was  Francis  de  Joinville, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom,  and  became  so  celebrated  as  a  military  chieftain  and 
as  the  champion  of  Romanism.  The  former,  who  was  ten  years  her 
senior,  was  the  lover  favoured  by  the  princess. 

The  marriage  contract  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  VeiidOme 
was  signed  at  Moulins,  October  20,  1548,  in  the  presence  of  her  pa- 
rents, of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  other  pei-sons  of  dis- 
tinction. In  the  event  of  her  surviving  the  duke,  she  was  appointed 
sole  guardian  of  her  children ;  and,  by  the  wise  precaution  of  her 
mother,  a  clause  was  inserted  expressly  providing  that  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  should  remain  entirely  in  her  own  hands,  and 
that  her  son,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  should  be 
imder  her  sole  control.  The  nuptial  festivities  being  ended,  the 
happy  pair  withdrew  to  the  castle  of  La  Fdre,  in  Picardy,  whence, 
after  a  brief  stay,  they  journeyed  to  Pau,  where  they  met  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  reception. 

Jeanne's  first  child,  who  was  a  son,  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
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Coney,  in  the  north  of  France,  September  21,  1550,  nearly  two 
years  after  her  marriage.  She  committed  him  to  the  care  of  her 
old  nurse,  Madame  de  Silly,  now  the  wife  of  Jerome  Groslot,  bailiff 
of  Orleans,  and  resident  in  that  city.  The  child  died  within  little 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  birth,  the  victim,  it  has  been 
alleged,  of  the  bad  management  of  this  lady.1  To  our  view  this 
allegation,  though  it  would  seem  that  it  obtained  currency  at  the 
time,  has  a  prima  fa.de  appearance  of  being  greatly  exaggerated,  if 
not  altogether  unfounded.  That  lady  was  now,  indeed,  old  and  in- 
firm; but  she  had  been  the  tried  friend  of  Queen  Marguerite,  a 
discriminating  judge  of  character  and  qualifications  ;  she  had  been 
intrusted  by  that  queen  with  the  sole  care  of  Jeanne,  when  only  a 
month  old,  and  had  acquitted  herself  in  that  charge,  which  she  held 
until  Jeanne  had  reached  womanhood,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  We  cannot,  therefore,  believe,  without  stronger  evi- 
dence than  has  been  adduced,  that  through  her  neglect  or  injudi- 
cious treatment  the  life  of  the  child  was  lost. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1552,  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 
son,  at  the  castle  of  Gaillon.  He  was  a  lively  and  thriving  child, 
but  he  did  not  live  long.  By  a  fall,  through  the  careless  levity  of 
his  nurse,  he  sustained  a  fracture  in  one  of  his  ribs,  and  other  in- 
juries, so  severe  that  he  died  a  few  days  after. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Jeanne  on  the  occasion  of  her  third 
confinement  at  the  castle  of  Pan,  her  father's  residence,  character- 
istic of  her  natural  vivacity  and  strong  resolution.  Having  privately 
received  information  that  her  father  had  recently  made  his  will, 
and  suspecting  or  being  told  that  his  mistress,  a  noble  lady  of  no 
common  beauty,  who  had  born  him  a  son  since  the  death  of  Jeanne's 
mother,  had  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  bequeath  to  herself  and 
to  her  son  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inheritance,  which  of  right 
belonged  to  his  legitimate  daughter  and  her  children,  Jeanne,  as 

1  The  authority  is  Perefixe,  who,  though  a  Popish  author,  writes  with  candour  and  a 
regard  to  truth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  ttot  tho  report  was  current;  but  that 
it  was  well-founded  is  a  different  question. 
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was  natural  for  her  both  as  a  daughter  and  a  mother,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  testamentary  document. 
Her  anxiety  on  this  point  she  could  not  conceal  from  her  father,  and 
while  they  were  one  day  sitting  alone  together  in  his  private  apart- 
ment, she  expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  import  of  his  testamentary 
provisions  concerning  her  son.  Perceiving  her  curiosity,  Henry 
took  out  of  his  coffer  a  small  golden  box  containing  the  will,  and 
holding  it  up  before  her  by  a  chain  attached  'to  it,  promised  to  put 
the  box  with  its  precious  contents  into  her  hands,  on  condition  that 
during  the  pains  of  labour,  she  should  sing  him  a  Bearnoise  song. 
The  reason  he  assigned  for  this  singular  request,  at  which  she  was 
somewhat  amused,  was  "in  order  that  you  may  not  give  me  a  whim- 
pering, whining  boy."  She  accepted  his  offer,  and  though  her  labour 
was  severe,  she  had  the  courage  to  fulfil  the  condition.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  1553,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
feeling  that  her  pains  were  coming  upon  her,  she  ordered  informa- 
tion to  be  given  to  her  father.  He  immediately  rose  and  proceeded 
to  the  chamber  of  his  daughter,  who,  the  moment  she  heard  his  foot, 
•mastering  every  feeling  of  pain,  commenced  and  finished  in  a  dis- 
.tinct  unbroken  voice,  in  her  native  Bearnoise,  "the  Invocation  to  the 
Virgin,"  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  women  in  her  situation,  a  song 
highly  popular  among  the  Bearnoise  matrons  in  humble  life.  The 
song  begins  thus : — 

"  Nostre  Donne  deou  cap  deou  pon, 
Adjouda  mi  en  aqueste  houre ! " 

"  Our  Lady  at  the  bridge's  end,1 
Help  in  this  hour  of  trouble  send !"  '* 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  the  song  when  the  child  was  born — her 
celebrated  son  Henry  IV.,  who  became  greater  than  all  the  great 

1  "  Our  Lady  at  the  bridge's  end"  was  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose 
chapel  was  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  crossing  the  river  Gave,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  the  town  of  Pau  is  built.  To  this  image  the  most  astonishing  miracles  were 
attributed,  and  it  was  in  high  repute  among  the  wives  of  the  Bearnoise,  from  the  ease 
and  safety  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  it  graciously  vouchsafed  in  childbirth. 

-  rerefixe,  p.  16.    Cayet,  Clirnn.  Kovenaire.    Favin,  Histoire  de  Navarre. 
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names  in  the  long  line  of  her  illustrious  ancestors — and  it  was  re- 
marked as  a  happy  omen  that,  as  if  inheriting  her  own  brave  heart, 
when  brought  into  the  world  he  did  not  cry.  Henry  took  the  in- 
fant boy,  whom  he  carefully  wrapped  in  the  skirts  of  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  then  graciously  handing  the  golden  box  containing  his 
will  to  Jeanne,  said  with  a  voice  of  affection,  "My  daughter,  that  is 
yours,"  and  pointing  to  the  child  he  added,  "This  is  mine."  He 
carried  the  infant  into  his  own  chamber,  and  to  insure  him  a  hardy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions  and 
practice  of  the  Bearnoise  in  those  times,  he  rubbed  his  little  lips 
with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  made  him  suck  a  little  wine  out  of  a  gol- 
den cup,  saying,  "Thou  shalt  be  a  true  Bearuese."  He  next  has- 
tened with  him  to  the  courtiers  who  were  waiting  the  event  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  in  a  transport  of  joy,  holding  him  up  that  all 
might  see  him,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  forecasting  the  future  greatness 
of  the  infant,  "See,  my  lords,  my  sheep  has  born  me  a  lion."  This 
he  said  in  ridicule  of  the  sarcasm  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  on  hearing 
that  his  queen  Marguerite's  first  child  was  a  daughter,  namely, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  said  with  contemptuous  laughter,  by  a  coarse  allu- 
sion to  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Navarre,  "The  cow  has  brought 
forth  a  sheep ;"  an  insult  which  he  never  forgot,  and  which  he  nat- 
tered himself  would  be  avenged  upon  Spain  by  this  promising  boy.1 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  Jeanne  lost 
her  father,  who  died,  May  25,  1555,  at  Hagetmau  in  Beam,  which  is 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Pau.  During  life,  his  heart  had  been 
fondly  set  on  the  recovery  of  the  lost  portion  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions ;  and  in  his  last  will  he  ordered  that  his  corpse  should  be 
conveyed  to  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Upper  Navarre,  and  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  rich  portion  of  his  ancestral 
territories  being  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  this  dying  command  into  execution,  and  his  remains  were  en- 
tombed at  Lescar  in  Beara. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1555,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of 

1  Perefixe. 
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Jeanne  and  Antoine  was  celebrated  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of 
Pau,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  nobles,  the  municipalities  and  the 
officers  of  the  various  courts  of  Beam,  Bigorre,  Foix,  and  Lower 
Navarre;  and  the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  them  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lescar,  Louis  d'Albret,  natural  son  of  Jean,  King  of 
Navarre,  Jeanne's  grandfather. 

At  this  time,  though  Jeanne  had  not  yet  deserted  the  com- 
munion of  the  Popish  church,  her  religious  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies were  all  in  favour  of  reform.  Her  education,  her  own  indi- 
vidual inquiries,  her  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  Ren6e, 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, all  contributed  to  sway  her  judgment  in  this  direction.  This 
we  learn  from  a  letter  which  she  wrote,  only  four  days  after  her 
coronation,  to  Viscount  Gourdon,  a  nobleman  of  high  character, 
wisdom,  and  military  reputation,  favourable  to  reform,  whom  she 
invited  to  confer  with  her  secretly  at  the  castle  of  Odos  in  Bigorre, 
as  to  the  course  proper  for  her,  as  a  sovereign,  to  adopt  in  reference 
to  the  two  religions. 

"  Monsieur  le  viscomte, — I  write  to  inform  you  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  followed  in  the  path  indicated  by  the  deceased 
queen,  madame  my  most  honoured  mother  (whom  may  God  ab- 
solve), relative  to  my  choice  between  the  two  religions ;  neverthe- 
less, the  said  queen  being  persuaded  by  her  brother,  mouseigneur 
King  Francis  I.,  of  happy  and  glorious  memory,  my  most  revered 
uncle,  not  to  puzzle  her  brains  with  new  dogmas,  after  a  time  seemed 
to  care  only  for  humorous  and  witty  romances.  Moreover,  well  do 
I  remember,  that  long  previously,  the  king,  monsieur  my  most 
honoured  father  and  lord,  hearing  that  the  said  queen  was  engaged 
in  prayer  in  her  own  apartments,  with  the  ministers  Eoussel  and 
Farel,  entered,  and  dealt  her  a  blow  on  the  right  cheek,  the  minis- 
tars  having  contrived  to  escape  in  great  perturbation,  while  he 
soundly  chastised  me  with  a  rod,  forbidding  me  to  concern  myself 
with  mattei'S  of  doctrine ;  the  which  treatment  cost  me  many  bitter 
tears  and  held  me  in  dread  until  his  decease.  At  the  present 
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moment,  however,  free  by  the  demise  of  the  said  monseigneur  my 
father  two  months  ago,  and  incited  by  the  example  and  the  exhor- 
tations of  my  cousin,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  it  appears  to  me  that 
reform  ia  as  reasonable  as  it  seems  necessary ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
deem  it  disloyal  cowardice  towards  God,  towards  my  conscience,  and 
towards  my  people,  to  halt  longer  in  suspense  and  perplexity.  In- 
asmuch as  the  long  disputes  and  altercations  between  monseigneur 
King  Henry  of  France  and  the  pope,  resulted,  three  years  ago,  in 
the  publication  of  an  edict  of  great  severity  against  the  said  reform, 
it  seems  needful  to  me  that  all  worthy  people  should  confer  together, 
to  meet  such  present  and  future  danger.  Having,  therefore,  been 
duly  apprized  that  you  have  about  you  certain  reverend  person- 
ages, and  that  in  yourself  are  united  wisdom,  nobility,  and  courage, 
if  you  will  with  them  repair  to  the  castle  of  Odos  in  Bigorre,  I, 
for  my  part,  will  not  fail  to  give  you  a  meeting  there  towards  the 
end  of  the  ensuing  month  of  September.  Hoping  there  to  meet 
you,  I  pray  God,  monsieur  le  viscomte,  to  have  you  in  his  holy 
keeping.  Written  at  Pau,  this  22d  day  of  August,  1555. — Your 
sincere  and  faithful  friend,  JEANNE  QUEEN."  ' 

Whether  the  interview  here  solicited  took  place  or  not  is  not 
recorded,  but  from  this  letter  it  is  evident  that,  had  she  acted  in  con- 
formity with  her  own  deliberate  convictions  of  truth,  Jeanne  would 
have  espoused  and  actively  promoted  the  cause  of  reform  within 
her  territories.  Considerations  of  political  expediency,  however, 
prevented  her  from  following  the  dictates  of  her  own  judgment; 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
that  she  made  an  open  profession  of  the  Eeformed  faith.  Many  of 
her  subjects,  and  many  of  the  nobility  were  zealously  attached  to 
the  Romish  church,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  offend  them.  Her 
adoption  of  heresy  might  result  in  the  loss  of  her  crown.  It  would 
provoke  against  her  the  resentment  of  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  afford  them  a  pretext  for  seizing  upon  her  territories, 
which  both  of  them  coveted.  A  Papal  bull  of  excommunication 
1  Misa  Frcer's  Life  of  Jeanne  d'AlOrct,  vol.  j.  p.  123. 
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might  hasten  the  catastrophe,  for  she  could  not  forget  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  a  Papal  interdict  that  Upper  Navarre  had  been 
wrested  from  her  ancestors  by  the  arms  of  Spain.  She  therefore, 
in  the  meantime,  from  motives  of  self-interest,  pursued  a  temporiz- 
ing policy. 

Antoine,  on  the  contrary,  testified  in  the  most  open  manner  his 
predeliction  for  reform.  He  refused  to  accompany  his  consort  to 
mass  in  the  cathedral,  and  ostentatiously  attended  the  Eeformed 
worship  established  at  Pau  by  her  mother.  He  had  Protestant 
sermons  delivered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  He  chose  for  his 
chaplain,  Peter  David,  a  monk  who  preached  the  new  opinions,  but 
a  man,  as  afterwards  appeared,  of  no  principle.  He  appointed  La 
Gaucherie,  a  zealous  Reformer,  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1557,  he  brought 
the  Reformed  minister,  Francis  Guy  de  Boynormant,  from  Geneva 
to  the  court,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  royal  household.  On 
visiting  the  French  court,  he  took  his  chaplain  along  with  him,  and 
regularly  favoured  the  Huguenot  meetings  with  his  presence,  how- 
ever humble  the  people  of  whom  they  were  composed.1  Had  there 
been  no  danger  in  all  this,  Jeanne,  who  was  secretly  friendly  to  the 
Eeformed  doctrines,  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  find  fault. 
But  she  had  not  yet,  as  afterwards,  formed  the  resolution  to  sacri- 
fice all  for  the  truth ;  and  when  the  pope  and  the  Cardinal  d'  Ar- 
magnac,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  metropolitan  of  Beam,  an 
active  and  subtle  prelate  of  great  influence,  who  was  at  Rome,  were 
loud  in  their  objurgations — when  many  of  her  subjects  and  nobility 
were  dissatisfied — when  the  French  court,  where  the  Guises,  the 
implacable  enemies  of  heresy,  were  omnipotent,  threatened  to  make 
war  against  Antoine  should  he  continue  to  allow  the  Reformed  to 
preach  publicly  in  Beam,  and  to  encourage  them  as  he  was  doing, 
she  became  alarmed  at  the  threatened  peril  of  invasion  and  dethrone- 
ment, and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct. 
"  If  you  have  a  mind,"  said  she,  "  to  risk  the  loss  of  your  own  do- 

1  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  pp.  102,  103,  100,  107,  140.  Olhagaray,  Hist,  de  Foix,  &o., 
pp.  302,  517. 
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mains  by  your  imprudent  patronage  of  the  new  opinions,  that  may 
be  no  business  of  mine ;  but  as  to  myself,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
lose  the  little  that  has  been  left  of  the  kingdom  once  possessed  by 
my  royal  ancestors."  *  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  sanction  various 
measures  for  the  repression  of  reform. 

Jeanne's  fifth  and  last  child,  a  daughter,  was  born  at  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1559,  and  was  named  after  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  stood 
godmother. 

About  the  end  of  September,  15GO,  Antoine,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  accompanied  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Conde,  to 
the  French  court  at  Orleans.  The  prince,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Introduction,  had  been  summoned  thither  by  the  French  king,  pro- 
fessedly to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  but  in  reality  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  him  into  prison  and  bringing  him  to  trial  as  the  leading 
conspirator.  Suspecting  some  treacherous  design  on  the  part  of  the 
Guises,  Jeanne  strongly  advised  both  her  husband  and  her  brother- 
in-law  not  to  go  to  court  unless  under  the  protection  of  an  armed 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  overawe  their  enemies ;  but  they  were 
not  to  be  dissuaded. 

After  their  departure,  Jeanne,  with  her  children,  left  Nerac  for 
Pau.  Here,  about  the  middle  of  October,  she  received  a  charge 
from  the  French  privy  council,  which  was  then  carrying  on  with 
great  severity  the  persecution  against  the  Reformed,  to  arrest  the 
ministers,  David,  Boynormaut,  Theodore  Beza,  and  some  others  of 
inferior  celebrity,  and  to  send  them  under  a  strong  guard  to  Orleans, 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  trial  for  sedition.  The  council, 
doubtful  whether  she  would  obey  their  orders,  instructed  the  mar- 
shal De  Termes  to  concentrate  the  troops  under  his  command  on 
the  frontier  of  Beam,  to  be  in  readiness  to  give  effect  to  the  coun- 
cil's resolution  should  Jeanne  prove  refractory.  With  the  mandate 
of  the  French  council  she  had  no  intention  of  complying,  both  be- 
cause she  regarded  it  as  an  invasion  upon  her  sovereign  rights,  and 

1  Drautome,  torn.  iii.  p.  237. 
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because,  becoming  truer  to  her  own  convictions,  she  was  resolved 
at  least  to  have  no  share  in  persecuting  these  ministers  whom  she 
knew  to  be  innocent  of  all  crime,  save  proclaiming  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truths  of  God.  Apprehensive,  therefore,  that  the 
Guises  might  revenge  themselves  upon  her  for  her  disobedience,  she 
assembled  her  council  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency.  By  their  advice  she  levied  troops,  strengthened 
and  garrisoned  her  fortresses  bordering  upon  France,  made  all 
active  preparations  to  defend  her  principality  from  attack,  and 
betook  herself,  with  her  children,  for  protection,  to  Navarrens,  the 
best  fortified  town  in  Beam,  which  she  prepared  for  sustaining  a 
protracted  siege  by  providing  it  with  a  large  store  of  ammunition 
and  provisions.  Resolved  to  act  with  firmness,  and  yet  with  pru- 
dence, she  issued  a  proclamation  from  this  fortress,  refusing  to  de- 
liver up  the  ministers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  court  at  Orleans, 
but  revoking  the  permission  granted  them  to  teach  throughout  the 
duchy  of  Albret  and  the  other  dominions  which  she  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  crown  of  France,  limiting  their  ministrations  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Beam,  over  which  she  claimed  an  entirely  independent 
authority. 

While  at  Navarrens  she  received  intelligence  of  the  imprison- 
ment and  trial  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  Orleans,  and  of  her  own 
husband's  being  the  object  of  such  strict  surveillance  that  he  was 
in  a  manner  a  prisoner.  This  confirmed  all  her  former  suspicions, 
and  now  she  fully  believed  that  the  Guises  had  conspired  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
absolute  authority  they  had  acquired,  and  of  crushing  heresy.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  informed  of  meetings  which  had  been  held 
in  Spain,  having  for  their  object  the  sudden  invasion  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Beam  and  of  Lower  Navarre,  and  their  annexation  to  the 
Spanish  dominions.  These  alarming  circumstances  threw  her  into 
great  distress,  and  they  became  the  means,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
of  producing  an  important  change,  if  not  on  her  religious  senti- 
ments, yet  upon  her  conduct.  Hitherto  from  the  dread  of  injuring 
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her  worldly  interest  she  had  carried  herself  more  coldly  towards  the 
Reformers  than  her  husband.  But  how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of 
Providence !  While  he  soon  after  deserted  the  party  of  which  at 
first  he  was  so  zealous  a  patron,  and  lent  all  his  energies  to  crush  it, 
she,  at  this  time,  became  its  cordial,  decided,  open,  unflinching,  un- 
changing friend.  Disappointed  in  the  confidence  she  had  reposed 
in  man,  and  deprived  of  all  human  succours,  she  betook  herself  to 
God  with  deep  prostration  of  spirit  and  many  tears,  as  the  only  re- 
fuge now  open  for  her ;  and  solemnly  engaging  to  serve  him,  made 
public  profession  of  the  Reformed  religion.  In  taking  this  course, 
she  was  encouraged,  directed,  and  confirmed,  by  Francis  le  Guy  de 
Boynormant,  arid  N.  Henry  of  Pau,  both  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Word.  Having  thus  devoted  herself  to  God,  and  devolved  all  her 
interests  upon  him,  she  acquired  new  fortitude,  and  was  prepared 
to  defend  herself  and  her  kingdom  to  the  last.1 

She  was  still  in  Navarrens  when  she  received  tidings  of  th^e  ill- 
ness of  Francis  II.,  and  subsequently  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
December  5,  1560.  By  this  event,  her  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  her  husband,  having  escaped  the  toils  of  their  enemies 
the  Guises,  she  quitted  the  fortress  of  Navarrens,  and  proceeded  to 
Pau,  where,  before  her  departure  for  Nerac,  she  again  made  public 
confession  of  her  faith,  and  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  Eeformed  ritual,  in  the  cathedral  at  Pau, 
at  the  following  Christmas.  Soon  after,  she  sent  to  the  new  sove- 
reign of  France,  Charles  IX.,  a  confession  of  her  faith,  composed, 
written,  and  signed  with  her  own  hand.2  In  passing  through  Con- 
dom, on  her  way  to  Nerac,  she  bestowed  the  Franciscan  monastery 
of  that  place  as  a  gift  upon  the  Protestants,  to  be  converted  into  a 
theological  college.3 

1  Beza.  Hist.  Ecd.,  torn.  i.  pp.  324-327. 

2  Ibid.    Olhagaray,  p.  530,  compared  with  Bayle's  Diet.,  art,  "Navarre,  Jeanne  de." 

3  Vauvilliers,  Histoire  de  Jeanne  d'Albret,  torn.  i.  p.  165. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  HKR  JOURNEY  TO  THE  FRENCH  COURT,  TO  ATTEND  THE  COL- 
LOQUY OF  POISSY,  TO  HER  FLIGHT  TO  ROCHELLE,  TO  JOIN  THE 
PRINCE  OF  CONDE,  AND  HIS  CONFEDERATES. 

WHILE  Jeanne  was  resident  at  Nerac,  Antoine  remained  at  Paris 
with  the  court.  Meanwhile,  she  received  repeated  and  earnest  in- 
vitations to  join  her  husband  from  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who,  in 
addition  to  other  arguments,  urged  her  to  hasten  her  arrival  that  she 
might  be  present  at  the  conference  about  to  be  opened  at  Poissy, 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France  and  twelve  distin- 
guished ministers  of  the  Reformed  church.  At  the  end  of  July,  or 
beginning  of  August,  1561,  accompanied  by  her  two  children,  and 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  she  quitted  Nerac  on  her  journey  to  the 
court.  Before  setting  out,  she  converted  the  spacious  monastery  of 
the  Franciscan  friars  at  Nerac,  then  deserted  by  its  inmates,  into  a 
residence  for  the  Protestant  ministers,  and  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  While  passing  through  Perigueux,  complaints  hav- 
ing been  made  to  her  of  the  imprisonment  of  a  Protestant  preacher, 
Simon  Brossier,  for  having  preached  in  the  suburbs,  and  afterwards 
in  the  town  itself,  in  the  house  of  Sieur  de  Memy,  she  ordered  him 
to  be  instantly  liberated.  She,  at  the  same  time,  warned  the  canons 
and  the  seneschal  of  the  town,  a  renegade  from  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, who  had  excited  the  Popish  populace  against  Brossier  and 
then  cast  him  into  prison,  that,  should  any  injury  be  done  him,  she 
would  hold  them  answerable.1  On  her  arrival  at  Paris  she  took  up 
her  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  Conde,  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  declin- 
ing the  invitation  of  the  queen-regent  to  make  the  Louvre  her  home 
during  her  sojourn. 

On  the  9th  of  September  opened  the  conferences  of  Poissy,  in  the 
refectory  of  one  of  the  largest  convents.     Jeanne,  with  other  ladies 
i  Deza,  Hist.  Eccl,  torn.  i.  pp.  793,  794. 
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of  distinction,  as  Catharine  de  Medicis,  Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  were  present  at  all  the  meetings. 
The  discussions,  which  were  conducted  with  good  temper  on  both 
sides,  were  barren  of  favourable  results  to  either  party,  and  simply 
discovered  the  hopelessness  of  restoiing  religious  harmony  upon  the 
ground  of  uniformity  of  opinion. 

From  the  popularity  the  Eeformed  doctrines  had  acquired,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  been  embraced  by  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, an  intrigue  was  carried  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  France,  by  his  holiness  the  pope,  and  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  having  for  its  object  his  recovery  to  the  bosom  of  the  infalli- 
ble church,  and  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  They  were  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  success 
from  their  knowledge  of  his  vacillating  character,  and  from  their 
belief  that  he  had  been  led  to  head  the  Huguenots  more  from  the 
love  of  distinction  than  from  conviction.  They  assured  him  that, 
provided  he  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  either  his  lost 
kingdom  of  Upper  Navarre  would  be  restored  to  him,  or  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  island  of  Sardinia  would  be  given  him  as  a  recom- 
pense, through  the  influence  of  the  pope  with  the  King  of  Spain — a 
prospect  which  it  was  probably  never  intended  to  fulfil.  They  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  that,  though  he  was  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  after  the  king's  brothers,  he  would  under  no  circumstances 
be  elevated  to  the  throne  of  France,  so  long  as  he  remained  a  Hu- 
guenot. They  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Mary,  .Queen  of  Scots,  the  niece  of  the  Guises,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  woman  in  Europe,  with  a  kingdom  for  her 
dowry ;  and  they  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  pope  would  not 
only  dissolve  his  marriage  with  Jeanne,  but  would  also  deprive  her 
of  her  dominions,  on  the  ground  of  heresy,  and  confer  them  upon 
him.  Antoine,  after  a  few  days'  deliberation,  which  he  requested, 
resisted  this  last  temptation ;  but  by  degrees,  the  other  arguments 
prevailing,  he  abandoned  the  Reformed  church  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  became  reconciled  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  to  whom 
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he  had  hitherto  been  opposed  on  every  political  and  religious  ques- 
tion, and  from  whom  he  had  received  a  succession  of  insults  and 
injuries.1 

Being  thus  gained  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  he  imme- 
diately dismissed  his  Protestant  ministers,  and  attended  mass  in 
the  most  conspicuous  churches  of  Paris.  To  insure  his  queen's 
conformity,  he  proceeded  even  the  length  of  compulsion,  and  inter- 
dicted the  ministrations  of  the  .Reformed  ministers  in  her  residence. 
"  Madame  de  Vendome,"  says  the  Spanish  ambassador  Chantonnay, 
"  has  been  compelled  by  her  husband  to  forego  her  preachings ;  no 
sermons  are  now  permitted  in  her  apartments  at  the  castle  of  St. 
Germain,  which  causes  grief  and  astonishment  to  many.  Madame 
de  Crussol,  Madame  1'Admii-ale,  and  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  and 
such  like  personages,  cease  not  to  importune  the  queen  with  their 
accustomed  pernicious  wickedness  to  restore  them.':  2  Catharine  de 
Medicis  having  recommended  Jeanne  to  attend  mass,  as  the  only 
means  of  conciliating  her  husband  and  preserving  her  dominions 
for  her  son,  Jeanne  resolutely  and  energetically  answered,  "  Had  I 
my  kingdom  in  the  one  hand  and  my  son  in  the  other,  I  would 
throw  them  both  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  rather  than  go  to 
mass."3  Unable  to  subdue  her  steadfastness,  Antoine  ordered  her 
to  return  to  Navarre,  and  to  leave  behind  her  their  son,  whom  he 
intended  to  educate  in  the  Popish  religion ;  and  in  prosecution  of 
this  object,  he  removed  La  Gaucherie,  the  Protestant  tutor  of  the 
young  prince,  and  substituted  Popish  teachers.  Distressing  as  were 
these  proceedings  to  Jeanne,  they  had  only  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing her  attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith. 

She  herself  was  very  anxious  to  depart  from  Paris,  but  was  de- 
tained from  various  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  she  continued  the 
object  of  incessant  persecution  on  the  part  of  her  husband ;  and  by 
the  crafty  enemies  who  surrounded  her,  plots  were  formed  for  her 
destruction.  It  was  formally  proposed  and  concluded  in  council, 

1  Le  Laboureur,  Additions  awe  Castelnau,  torn.  ii.  pp.  744,  745. 

2  Memoires  de  Condi,  torn.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  3  Beza,  Hist.  Sccl.,  torn.  i.  p.  689. 
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with  Antoine's  approbation,  that  she  should  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  one  of  the  strongholds  of  France.  Being  informed  of 
this  resolution,  she  conveyed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  intelligence  of 
her  danger,  and  the  plot  having  transpired,  the  Huguenots  of  the 
capital  gathered  in  tumultuous  crowds  around  the  Hotel  de  Conde, 
where  she  lodged,  to  protect  her  from  threatened  arrest.  Her 
situation  in  Paris  thus  becoming  daily  more  perilous,  and  hav- 
ing reason  to  dread  the  worst  as  to  the  mischief  which  might  be 
brewing  over  her  head,  she  renewed  the  demands  she  had  pre- 
viously made  for  permission  to  depart.  The  council,  afraid,  from 
the  popular  demonstration  in  her  favour,  of  a  serious  outbreak 
should  they  attempt  to  apprehend  her  in  the  capital,  agreed  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  depart ;  but  they  Secretly  resolved  to  ar- 
rest her  at  Vendome,  where,  on  her  way  to  Beam,  she  would  proba- 
bly rest  for  some  days.1 

Meanwhile,  she  sent  a  letter  by  a  special  messenger  to  Beza,  who 
was  then  with  the  Huguenot  troops  at  Orleans,  informing  him  of 
her  intended  departure  from  the  French  court  to  the  hills  of  her 
native  Beam,  and  requesting  an  escort.  Beza,  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving her  letter,  sent  an  answer  by  the  bearer,  dated  May  13, 
1562,  approving  of  her  resolution  of  retiring  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  into  Beam,  where  she  might  be  in  greater  safety  and  be  sur- 
rounded by  more  congenial  society,  but  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
the  policy  of  her  procuring  an  escort  from  the  troops  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  as  this  might  irritate  her  enemies,  by  rendering  them 
more  suspicious  of  her  intentions,  and  afford  them  a  pretext,  which 
they  were  eagerly  seeking,  of  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  her. 
At  the  same  time  he  directed  her  as  to  how  she  might  otherwise  be 
escorted,  and  requested  her,  after  she  had  maturely  weighed  the 
considerations  suggested  in  his  letter,  to  let  him  and  his  friends  at 
Orleans  know  what  she  judged  to  be  necessary.2 

Before  setting  out  on  her  journey  for  Beam,  Jeanne  visited  her 

1  Beza,  Hint.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  p.  795.     Miss  Freer,  vol.  i.  pp.  264-266. 

2  Mcmcires  <le  Conde,  torn.  ii.  pp.  359-363. 
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son  Henry  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  whither  his  father  had  sent 
him  to  reside.  On  this  occasion,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness, the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  she  took  the  young  prince,  then  a 
boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  in  her  arms,  and,  with  all  the  fondness  of 
maternal  affection,  gave  him  a  long  and  earnest  exhortation  never 
to  go  to  mass  on  any  account  whatever,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  dis- 
obeyed her  in  this,  she  would  disinherit  him,  and  he  need  regard  her 
no  longer  as  his  mother.  Henry,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  his 
mother,  bursting  into  tears  at  her  affecting  exhortations,  and  at 
the  thought  of  being  separated  from  her,  promised  to  obey  her.1 
He,  alas !  afterwards  forgot  and  disobeyed  her  solemn  injunctions, 
when,  to  secure  the  crown  of  France,  he  abjured  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  and  which  he  had  long  professed. 

Having  taken  farewell  of  Antoine — a  final  separation,  as  after- 
wards appeared— whom  she  counselled,  but  in  vain,  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  the  Guises,  she  quitted  Paris,  probably  in  the 
course  of  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  May,  1562.2  Upon  her 
reaching  the  castle  of  Vend6me,  the  ancestral  seat  of  her  husband, 
the  intentions  of  her  enemies  to  arrest  her  there  were  defeated, 
from  the  confusion  caused  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  a  mercenary 
band  of  400  horsemen,  who  plundered  the  town.  Leaving  Ven- 
dome  after  the  stay  of  a  few  days,  she  again  proceeded  on  her  jour- 
ney ;3  but  she  had  new  dangers  to  encounter.  Antoine,  who  was 
governor  of  the  French  province  of  Guienne,  instigated  by  his  new 
friends,  despatched  instructions  to  Blaise  de  Montluc,  his  lieute- 
nant in  that  province,  to  intercept  her,  and  bring  her  back  to  Paris. 
She  had,  however,  happily,  before  setting  out,  adopted  precautions 

1  Lettres  Politiques,  p.  136.    Before  this,  Henry  at  one  time,  when  his  father  attempted 
to  compel  Jeanne,  by  unmanly  violence,  to  attend  mass,  courageously  threw  himself  be- 
tween her  and  his  father,  protesting  that  he  would  defend  his  mother,  that,  she  should 
not  be  forced  to  go  to  mass,  and  that  he  himself  would  not  go  either.    Antoine,  reproach- 
ing the  gallant  boy  for  his  insolence,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  commanded  his 
preceptor  to  administer  to  him  farther  castigation. — Vauvilliers,  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d'Albret. 

2  Jameson,  in  his  Notices  of  the  Reformation  in  the  South-weit  Provinces  of  France,  say* 
"  in  the  beginning  of  April,"  but,  from  the  date  of  Beza's  letter  to  her,  it  is  evident  that 
her  departure  must  have  been  later. 

3  Memoires  de  Conde,  torn  ii.     Vauvilliers,  Hist,  de  Jeanne  d'Albret. 
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to  secure  her  safety  by  giving  orders  to  the  seneschal  in  Beam,  the 
Sieur  de  d'Audaux,  to  meet  her  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  with 
as  large  a  force  as  he  could  muster.  In  obedience  to  her  orders 
D'Audaux,  who  at  this  period  was  a  professed  friend  of  the  Re- 
formed cause,  though  subsequently  its  traitor,  and  a  man  of  immoral 
habits,  promptly  assembled  a  body  of  800  horse,  which  went  to 
meet  her  at  the  place  appointed,  and  conducted  her  in  safety  to 
Pan.1 

Her  presence  was  at  this  time  much  needed  to  protect  the  Re- 
formed in  that  quarter  from  the  violence  of  the  Romanist  party. 
The  Reformers  had  become  numerous  in  Guienne  and  Beam,  nearly 
equalling  in  numbers  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  serious  contests  not 
unfrequently  took  place  between  the  two  parties.  Incited  and  en- 
couraged by  the  clergy,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  magistrates, 
the  Romanists  insulted,  maltreated,  and  massacred  the  Protestants. 
Exasperated  by  such  cruelties,  the  Protestants  rose  up  in  self-de- 
fence. In  some  instances  they  drove  the  friars  from  the  monas- 
teries and  burned  to  ashes  these  establishments,  with  the  images, 
altars,  and  relics  they  contained.2  To  maintain  the  peace  in  Beam 
and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  King  of  Navarre,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  had,  with  the  advice  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  then  queen-regent,  commissioned  Blaise  de  Montluc  to  raise 
a  military  force.  A  worse  agent  could  hardly  have  been  selected 
for  such  a  purpose.  Montluc  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  perse- 
cutors of  his  day,  and  he  made  this  commission  a  cover  for  execut- 
ing mortal  vengeance  on  the  hated  Protestants.  In  ferocious  cruelty, 
he  resembled  Dalziel  of  Binns,  the  bloody  persecutor  of  the  Scot- 
tish Covenanters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  From  their  infernal 
delight  in  wholesale  and  cold-blooded  murder,  both  seemed  as  if 
incarnate  demons.  Their  very  names  produced  a  shuddering  horror 
among  the  victims  of  their  relentless  fury.  Speaking  of  Montluc's 
proceedings  in  Guienne,  at  this  period,  Beza  says,  "It  would  be  end- 
less to  relate  in  detail  the  unheard-of  and  more  than  savage  cruelties 

1  Jameson's  Notices,  &c.  *  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  pp.  793,  794. 
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committed  at  this  time  in  diverse  places.'"  One  or  two  facts  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  man.  Two  counsellors  had 
been  appointed  to  attend  him  whilst  maintaining  order  in  the  dis- 
turbed counties ;  but  finding  that  these  counsellors,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding iii  an  arbitrary  and  summary  manner,  were  desirous  of 
observing  something  like  the  forms  of  justice  in  dealing  with  breaches 
of  order,  he  dismissed  them,  and  selected  in  their  place  two  of  the 
most  athletic  of  his  soldiers,  and  of  like  brutality  with  himself,  whom 
he  armed  with  battle-axes,  and  to  whom,  from  their  constantly  at- 
tending him,  was  applied  the  sobriquet  of  "Montluc's  lackeys."  On 
one  occasion  M.  Verdier,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  a 


Montluc-s  Justice. 

nephew  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  advocate,  with  a  deacon  of  one  of 
the  Eeformed  churches,  and  two  other  adherents  of  reform,  being 
brought  before  him,  he  fiercely  denounced  them ;  and  Verdier  hav- 
ing, in  answer  to  some  of  his  contumelies,  retorted  with  spirit,  that 

»  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  i.  p.  795. 
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he  served  a  greater  king  than  the  governor  of  France,  the  savage 
ruffian,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  seized  Verdier  by  the  collar,  and 
throwing  him  with  violence  on  the  ground,  ordered  his  two  "lac- 
keys" to  despatch  him,  which  they  immediately  did  by  hacking  him 
to  pieces  with  their  axes.  The  other  two  were  hung,  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial,  on  a  neighbouring  elm  tree,  and  the  poor  deacon, 
though  he  escaped  the  fate  of  being  hanged,  was  condemned,  by  a 
sentence  as  merciless,  to  a  severe  flogging,  of  which  he  died  eight 
days  after.  Six  gentlemen  and  thirty  individuals  of  humbler  con- 
dition, who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  St.  Livrade  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Montluc's  forces,  were  also  hanged  in  the  same  summary 
manner.1 

Exasperated  by  such  atrocities,  the  Protestants  prepared  for  self- 
defence,  and  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees  exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion  and  misery  both  before  and 
at  the  time  of  Jeanne's  arrival  in  Beam.  On  her  arrival  she  did  all 
in  her  power  to  throw  the  shield  of  her  pi'otection  over  the  suffer- 
ing disciples  of  reform.  One  of  her  first  acts  was  an  attempt  to 
restrain  the  inhumanity  of  Montluc,  by  pressing  him  to  suspend 
hostilities,  upon  condition  of  her  undei-takiug  to  oblige  the  Protes- 
tants to  lay  down  arms ;  and  when  Montluc,  who  knew  that  she 
was  acting  without  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  her  husband, 
who  was  now  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Romanism,  refused  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  she  furnished  the  Protestants  with  troops  to  aid  them 
in  their  own  defence.2 

Jeanne  had  not  been  long  in  B6arn  when  tidings  were  brought 
her  of  her  husband's  death.  While  engaged  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise  in  besieging  Rouen,  which  was  occupied  and  defended  by  the 
Huguenots,  he  received  in  the  trenches,  October  25,  1562,  a  severe 
wound.  The  wound  was  not  mortal,  but  having  been  foolishly  ne- 
glected, it  terminated  in  his  death,  on  the  17th  of  the  following 
month.  On  his  deathbed  his  former  convictions  revived,  and  he 
died  professing  his  faith  in  the  Reformed  doctrines.  Severely  tried 

1  Jameson's  Notices,  ic.  2  Ibid. 
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as  his  queen  had  been  by  his  tyrannical,  heartless,  unmanly  conduct 
towards  her,  as  well  as  by  his  unfaithfulness  to  his  marriage  vow, 
she  sincerely  and  deeply  lamented  his  death,  forgiving  and  forget- 
ting all  the  wrongs  he  had  heaped  upon  her  in  the  tender  recollec- 
tion of  the  mutual  love  and  domestic  happiness  of  the  earlier  years 
of  their  union.  Upon  the  intelligence  reaching  her,  she  retired 
from  the  castle  of  Fan  to  her  favourite  retreat,  the  castle  of  Orthez, 
there  to  remain  during  the  period  of  her  moxirning;  and  she  had  the 
comfort  to  receive  numerous  letters  of  condolence  from  her  Protes- 
tant friends.' 

Having  it  now  in  her  power  to  act  with  more  independence  than 
•when  Antoine  was  alive,  she  determined,  without  delay,  to  establish 
the  Reformed  religion  throughout  her  dominions.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  1563,  she  assembled  her  council,  and  issued  from  the  castle 
of  Pau  her  celebrated  edict  abolishing  the  Roman  Catholic  worship 
throughout  Beam,  confiscating  to  the  crown  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  faith  and  worship.  For  the 
settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  for  the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical revenues,  a  permanent  council  of  nine  persons  was  ap- 
pointed. She  published  a  second  edict,  appropriating  a  part  of  the 
church  revenues  to  the  founding  of  schools,  colleges,  and  charitable 
institutions  in  various  parts  of  Beam — but  appropriating  no  part  to 
her  own  private  use,  nor  to  state  purposes,  nor  to  private  individuals 
- — and  ordaining  that  the  parish  churches  in  places  where  there  were 
few  Romanists,  should  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Protestants, 
and  that  in  places  where  the  numbers  of  the  adherents  of  the  two 
religions  were  about  equal,  each  party  should  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  churches.  Her  next  edict  decreed  the  removal  of  images, 
altars,  crucifixes,  relics,  and  shrines  from  the  churches.  In  some 
instances  when  her  officers  were  putting  this  edict  into  execution, 
the  populace,  incited  by  the  priests,  resisted ;  but  in  general,  no  dis- 

1  Six  of  these  letters  are  printed  in  Memoires  de  Conde,  torn.  iv.  pp.  123,  126-130.  The 
writers  are  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucault;  his  countess,  Charlotte  de  Roye;  the  Prince 
of  Conde;  the  Princess  of  Conde;  Sieur  Fumee,  councillor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris;  and 
the  Prince  de  Melphi. 
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turbance  of  the  public  tranquillity  occurred.  So  strong  was  the 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  queen's  measures  of  reform,  that 
the  monks,  dreading  popular  insult  or  violence,  prayed  when  remov- 
ing from  the  monasteries,  that  they  might  be  protected  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers.1  Serious  obstacles  might  have  obstructed  her  path,  had 
her  estates  of  Beam,  which  consisted  mostly  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  nobles,  persevered  in  opposing  these  ecclesias- 
tical changes ;  but  they  yielded  to  the  strong  will  of  their  sovereign, 
who  told  them  that  in  what  she  had  done,  she  had  acted,  in  the  first 
place,  in  conformity  with  her  own  sense  of  duty,  and  secondly,  from 
a  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  subjects. 

Having  adopted  these  measures,  Jeanne  sent  to  Geneva  for  the 
famous  minister  Sieur  Merlin,  desiring  him  to  come  to  assist  her  in 
the  great  work  she  had  now  commenced;  and  soon  after  she  brought 
back  to  her  territories,  at  her  own  expense,  about  twenty  ministers 
who  had  been  natives  of  Beam  or  of  Biscay,  to  preach  to  the  people 
in  their  respective  vernacular  dialects,  and  especially  to  instruct  her 
subjects  of  Lower  Navarre,  who  were  still  blindly  wedded  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  in  which  they  had  been  nurtured. 2 

The  Cardinal  d'  Armagnac,  who  held  the  office  of  Papal  legate  for 
Beam  and  Lower  Navarre,  having  returned  to  Beam  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  learned  the  state  of  matters,  wrote  to  Jeanne  a  long 
expostulatory  letter  upon  the  course  she  had  taken,  dated  August  18, 
1563.  It  is  written  in  a  respectful  strain,  but  hardly  makes  any 
attempt  at  argumentation.  Violent  in  the  epithets  it  applies  to 
heresy  and  heretics,  it  is  also  strong  in  its  appeals  to  her  fears,  her 
self-interest,  and  her  maternal  affections.  He  is  confident  that  her 
subjects  in  Beam  and  Lower  Navarre  would  never  abandon  the  re- 
ligion in  which  they  had  been  educated,  or  consent  to  the  planting 
of  a  new  religion,  and  that  she  would  alienate  their  affections  from 
her,  and  forfeit  the  allegiance  they  had  yielded  to  her  ancestors, 
should  she  attempt  to  force  their  consciences.  He  beseeches  her  to 
reflect  that  her  states  were  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  two  of 

1  Olhagaray,  Hut.  de  Foix,  &o.  '2  Ibid  p.  535. 
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the  most  powerful  kings  of  Europe,  who  abhorred  nothing  so  inucu 
as  the  new  religion  of  which  she  was  a  patron ;  that  the  King  of 
Spain  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  pretext  of  her  heresy  to 
invade  her  dominions,  and  that  the  King  of  France  might  himself 
seize  upon  them,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  possession 
of  another.  He  would  have  her  to  consider  that  her  children  had 
not  deserved  so  ill  of  her  as  that  she  should  voluntarily  deprive 
them  of  the  valuable  heritages  transmitted  by  her  regal  ancestors 
of  sacred  memory.1 

Jeanne,  who  wielded  both  a  vigorous  and  ready  pen,  having 
commanded  the  courier  who  bi^ought  the  cardinal's  letter  to  wait  for 
her  answer,  immediately  retired  into  her  cabinet,  and  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  wrote  a  long  and  spirited  reply,  which  demonstrates 
equally  her  great  talents  and  her  energetic  decision  of  character. 
She  defends  the  work  of  reformation  she  had  already  begun,  and 
expresses  her  determination  to  complete  it  through  her  whole  do- 
minions of  Beam.  She  assures  him  that  he  must  have  been  misin- 
formed, both  as  to  the  answer  of  her  states,  who  yielded  obedience 
to  her  in  religious  matters,  and  as  to  the  condition  of  her  subjects — 
ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  peasants— who,  with  the  exception  of  some 
rebels,  continued  true  to  their  allegiance.  She  did  nothing  by  com- 
pulsion, not  having  had  recourse  to  the  infliction  of  death,  nor  to 
imprisonment,  nor  to  legal  proceedings  of  any  kind.  She  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  potent  sovereigns  who  were  her 
neighbours.  Though  the  King  of  Spain  hated  her  religion,  as  she 
had  no  favour  for  his,  she  was,  notwithstanding,  confident  that  she 
and  he  would  continue  good  friends  and  neighbours ;  but  should  it 
turn  out  otherwise,  she  was  not  destitute  of  relations,  allies,  and 
friends,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  French  king,  the  root  of 
that  race  of  which  it  was  her  greatest  honour  to  be  a  small  branch, 
did  not  abhor  the  Eeformed  religion,  as  the  cardinal  represented, 
but  allowed  its  exercise  in  some  around  his  person,  among  whom 
was  her  own  son,  and  throughout  his  kingdom.  Should  it,  then, 
1  See  this  letter  in  Memoires  de  Condi,  torn.  iv.  pp.  59-1  600. 
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happen,  which  she  was  sure  it  would  not,  that  her  subjects  should 
apply  to  either  of  these  powers,  the  one  (Spain)  would  not  listen  to 
them  lest  it  should  offend  in  her  a  greater,  "  for,"  says  she,  "  you 
know  the  importance  of  this  country  to  France;"  and  the  other 
(France)  was  neither  a  tyrant  nor  an  usurper,  but  the  wing  under 
whose  shadow  she  found  protection.1 

Both  the  cardinal's  letter  to  her  and  her  answer  thereto,  were 
printed,  and  widely  circulated  throughout  her  dominions.  All,  even 
her  enemies,  involuntarily  admired  the  bold  and  masculine  elo- 
quence of  her  reply ;  and  it  1'aised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  enthu- 
siastic loyalty  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  her  subjects. 

Meanwhile  a  prosecution  was  raised  at  the  court  of  Rome  against 
Jeanne  as  a  heretic,  and  the  patron  of  heretics.  The  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  who 
wished  not  only  to  retain  Upper  Navarre,  but  to  seize  upon  the 
other  parts  of  her  kingdom,  were  the  chief  instruments  in  pressing 
on  the  prosecution.  They  represented  to  his  holiness  that  not  only 
had  she  herself  embraced  heresy,  but  that  she  was  compelling  all 
her  subjects  to  embrace  it  by  persecuting  the  Roman  Catholics,  to 
whom  she  no  longer  permitted  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  that 
as  her  territories  bordered  upon  Aragon,  Upper  Navarre,  and  a  part 
of  Catalonia,  provinces  of  Spain,  it  was  much  to  be  dreaded  that, 
from  the  habitual  intercourse  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
kingdoms  had  with  each  other,  the  venom  of  heresy  would  be  pro- 
pagated in  these  latter  provinces;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  arrest 
the  evil  before  it  had  made  greater  progress.  Witnesses  were  exa- 
mined by  the  inquisitor-general  at  Rome  (who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Pius  V.),  and  they  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  several 
charges.2  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1563,  a  monitory 
or  citation  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  was  issued  against  her  from 
the  Inquisition  office  at  Rome,  and  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  cathe- 

1  See  this  latter  in  Mfmoiret  de  Conde,  torn.  iv.  pp.  600-606. 

-  Ibid.  torn.  v.  p.  25.    Memoiret  de  Castelnau,  in  Petitot,  torn  xxxiii.  p.  334.  Llorentc, 
Ilittoire  Critique  de  V Inquisition  d'Espagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.  7-11. 
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dral  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  court  of  the  Inquisition.  By  this  cita- 
tion she  was  summoned  to  compear  personally  before  his  holiness 
and  the  most  illustrious  prelates  and  most  reverend  cardinals  at 
Kome,  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  heresy,  under  the  imputation  of 
which  she  was  declared  to  be  notoriously  lying,  and  that  within 
six  months,  no  other  citation  to  be  given  her,  there  being,  as  was 
pretended,  no  safe  access  to  her  dominions;  and  failing  to  com- 
pear within  the  fixed  period,  she  was  to  be  declared  convicted  of 
heresy,  contumacious,  deprived  of  her  royal  dignity,  kingdom,  prin- 
cipalities, sovereignties,  lordships,  and  possessions,  which  were  to 
be  given  to  the  first  Catholic  prince  who  should  conquer  them,  or 
to  whomsoever  it  might  please  his  holiness  or  his  successors  to  be- 
stow them.1 

To  these  proceedings  the  attention  of  the  French  government 
was  speedily  called,  and  being  then  at  peace  with  the  Huguenot 
party,  it  came  to  the  resolution,  from  various  motives,  hostile  as  it 
was  to  heresy  and  devoted  as  it  was  to  the  Holy  See,  not  to  suffer 
the  pope  to  punish  the  heretical  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  depriving 
her  and  her  children  of  their  dominions.  She  was  herself  nearly 
related  to  his  majesty,  both  on  the  father  and  mother's  side ;  and 
she  was  the  relict  of  the  prince  of  the  blood  next  to  the  king's  bro- 
thers. His  majesty  had  taken  under  his  protection  her  children, 
who  were  still  minors,  and  he  could  not  therefore  allow  their  rights 
and  possessions  to  be  invaded.  This  was  an  audacious  assumption 
of  supreme  authority  over  crowned  heads ;  and  it  too  nearly  af- 
fected his  majesty  and  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who,  when  they 
provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  pontiff,  might  fall  under  the  same 
condemnation,  to  be  passed  over  without  remonstrance  and  opposi- 
tion. If  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon,  had,  on  the  excommunication 

1  The  citation  is  printed  in  Memoires  de  Condi,  torn.  iv.  pp.  669-679;  but  the  copy  from 
which  that  reprint  was  made,  and  which  was  the  only  one  ever  published,  was  full  of  mis- 
takes, in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  having  been  printed  from  a  MS.  abounding  in 
contractions,  which  had  been  filled  up  in  a  great  measure  by  chance.  The  editor  of 
Memoires  de  Condi  informs  us  that  he  has  corrected,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes, 
some  of  these  errors,  but  that  still  a  great  number  remain.  This  document  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  bulls  of  Pius  IV. 
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of  Jeanne's  paternal  grandfather  Jean  d'Albret,  formerly  usurped 
Upper  Navarre,  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  regnant  Spanish 
monarch,  who  was  no  less  grasping,  might,  in  the  event  of  her  ex- 
communication, pass  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  invade  Lower  Na- 
varre, and  seize  not  only  upon  her  possessions  in  Beam  and  Guienne, 
but  in  Picardy  and  Flanders.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  being  a  sub- 
ject and  vassal  of  France,  from  her  possessing  lauds  and  lordships 
in  that  kingdom,  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  even  to  the  concordats  concluded  between 
the  popes  and  the  Kings  of  France,  for  the  pope  to  summon  her  to 
conipear  before  a  court  at  Rome,  for  any  crime  or  cause  whatever, 
even  by  proxy,  much  less  in  person,  it  being  the  right  of  subjects 
of  France  to  be  tried  in  all  cases  within  the  kingdom,  before  their 
ordinary  judges — viz.,  the  laity  before  the  ordinary  civil  judges,  and 
the  clergy  before  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  judges — in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  in  case  of  appeal,  they  were  to  be  tried  before  the  dele- 
gated judges  of  the  pope,  without,  however,  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  out  of  the  kingdom.  At  their  coronation,  the  Kings 
of  France  swore  to  maintain  these  liberties,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
rights  of  the  crown.  Such  were  some  of  the  strong  and  urgent 
reasons  for  which  the  French  government  came  to  the  resolution 
to  protect  the  Queen  of  Navarre  in  her  just  rights  against  the 
anathemas  of  the  Roman  pontiff.1 

To  give  effect  to  this  decision,  the  French  government  drew  up  a 
protestation  and  remonstrance  against  the  citation,  addressed  to  the 
pope.  In  this  document,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  topics  now 
stated,  it  is  complained  that  the  proceedings  of  the  pope  against  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  had  been  entered  upon  without  so  much  as  pre- 
vious notice  having  been  given  to  the  French  monarch.2  Complaint 
is  also  made  of  the  gross  disregard  of  justice  in  holding  a  bill 
affixed  on  the  public  places  of  Rome,  to  be  a  sufficient  citation  in 
what  so  deeply  affected  honour  and  property,  as  if  the  queen  could 
see  from  Beam  what  was  affixed  to  the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  it  is 

1  Le  Laboureur,  torn.  i.  p.  784.  «  Me  moire*  dt  Cantdnau,,  liv.  v.  ch.  ut. 
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maintained  that  the  pretext  for  deeming  that  a  sufficient  citation — 
the  want  of  safe  access  into  her  kingdom — is  false,  her  territories 
being  mostly  in  France,  where  no  personal  hazard  would  be  in- 
curred It  is  affirmed  that,  in  requiring  her  to  appear  in  person  at 
Rome,  harder  measure  is  dealt  out  to  her  than  was  dealt  out  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  to  whom  two  cardinals  were  sent  from 
Rome  to  hear  him  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  investigate  the  cause 
upon  the  spot.  It  is  added,  that  in  threatening  her  with  the  depri- 
vation of  her  honour,  dignity,  kingdom,  and  other  possessions,  she 
was  more  severely  treated  than  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
the  Protestant  Queen  of  England,  and  other  Protestant  royal  per- 
sonages, against  whom  no  such  citation  had  been  issued.  God,  it 
is  averred,  has  given  the  pope  spiritual  authority  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  not  to 
encroach  on  the  temporal  prerogatives  of  princes,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  their  kingdoms.  In  short,  his  holiness  is  reminded  that  the 
consequence  of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre would  be  a  recommencement  of  the  civil  wars  which  had  so 
long  desolated  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  embers  of  which 
were  as  yet  hardly  extinguished.  From  these  considerations,  his 
holiness  is  called  upon  to  revoke  and  annul  the  citation,  and  to 
suspend  farther  proceedings,  otherwise  his  majesty  would,  though 
with  much  regret,  be  under  the  necessity,  in  a  cause  so  just  and  rea- 
sonable, of  having  recourse  to  forcible  measures.1 

In  obedience  to  his  majesty's  instructions,  this  decisive  resolu- 
tion was  duly  notified  to  foreign  princes  by  his  ordinary  ambassa- 
dors;2 and  Sieur  de  1'Oisel  was  despatched  to  Rome  to  represent  to 
his  holiness  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  fixed  resolution  of  the 
French  government.  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in  a  letter  to  Bernar- 
din  Bochetel,  Bishop  of  Reunes,  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Vienna,  dated  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1563,  thus  writes : — "As  to  the  affair  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 

1  Menwires  de  Conde,  torn.  ii.  pp.  630-684. 

2  Memoires  de  Castelnau,  torn.  i.  liv  v.  ch.  xi.  p.  174. 
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varre,  the  Sieur  de  1'Oisel,  whom  the  king,  my  son,  has  resolved  to 
despatch  to  Eome,  is  authorized  to  tell  his  holiness  distinctly  that 
he  has  no  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  those  who  bear  the  title 
of  king  or  queen — that  it  is  not  for  him  to  give  their  states  and 
kingdoms  a  prey  to  the  first  conqueror,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  who  holds  the  best  part  of  her  territories  in  fief 
of  the  king,  my  said  lord  and  sou.  ...  I  pray  you  that,  if  the 
emperor,  my  good  brother,  has  not  yet  spoken  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  will  speak  to  him  about  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  sen- 
timents, and  inform  me  how  he  takes  this  affair,  in  which  all  em- 
perors and  kings  are  concerned,  viz.- — Whether  popes  are  to  be 
permitted  to  assume  authority  and  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  to 
make  a  prey  of  their  kingdoms  and  territories  whenever  they 
please.  We,  for  our  part,  are  resolved  neither  to  permit  nor  to 
consent  to  any  such  thing,  and  believe  that  you  will  find  neither  the 
emperor,  my  said  good  father,  nor  the  King  of  the  Eomaus,  far  from 
being  of  the  same  opinion." ' 

From  the  determination  of  the  French  government,  so  emphati- 
cally expressed,  to  resist  this  furious  assault  of  the  pope  upon  royal 
personages,  even  many  zealous  Koman  Catholics  were  of  opinion  that 
the  citation  and  intended  excommunication  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre was  rash  and  impolitic  at  a  time  when,  a  wide-spread  disaf- 
fection to  the  Papacy  having  arisen  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  when  some  nations  having  entirely  thrown  off  the  Papal  yoke, 
moderation  instead  of  rigour  was  especially  required.  Such,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  dated  Trent,  14th  November,  1563,  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent.2  But,  according  to  some,  the  pope, 
obstinately  braving  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  court,  followed 
the  citation  by  excommunication,  the  declared  forfeiture  of  her 
crown,  and  the  absolution  of  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance.3 Others,  as  De  Thou,  affirm  that  the  strong  representations 

1  Le  Laboureur,  torn.  i.  pp.  783,  784. 

2  This  letter  is  given  in  M.  du  Puy's  Memoirs  of  the  Council.  Le  Laboureur,  torn.  ii.  p.  319. 

3  Castelnau,  torn.  i.  liv.  v.  ch.  ix.  p.  174.    Jameson's  Notices,  &c.,  p.  57. 
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of  Sieur  de  1'Oisel  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  pope  to  recall  the 
citation,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  proceedings  against  the 
heretical  Queen  of  Navarre.1 

About  the  same  time  or  immediately  after,  by  the  intrigues  of 
Philip,  King  of  Spain,  and  others  of  Jeanne's  enemies,  it  was  actu- 
ally proposed  in  the  council  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  presided  over  by 
the  pope,  that  her  marriage  with  Antoine  de  Bourbon  should  be 
pronounced  null  and  void,  and  her  children  declared  illegitimate  and 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of  either  of  their  parents, 
on  the  ground  of  her  previous  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cleves. 
A  Papal  bull  to  this  effect  would  probably  have  been  issued,  had  not 
the  French  court  given  the  court  of  Borne  to  understand  that  such 
a  sentence  would  never  be  acquiesced  in  by  France.2 

These  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  rebellion  which  broke  out 
in  Lower  Navarre,  and  in  other  parts  of  Jeanne's  kingdom,  from  the 
strength  of  the  hostile  feelings  towards  her  as  a  reforming  princess. 
The  rebellion  was  fomented  by  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  who  offered 
assistance  to  the  rebels,  and  clandestinely  introduced  Spanish  troops 
into  her  territories.3 

About  this  time  also  originated,  with  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a 
plot  to  seize  upon  her  person  and  upon  her  children,  Henry  and 
Catharine,  while  residing  at  Pau,  in  BSarn,  to  drag  them  through 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  throw  them  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  bring  them  to  trial  before  that  tribunal.4 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  1566,  Jeanne,  who  was  then  at 
Paris,  issued  letters-patent  containing  numerous  enactments  destruc- 
tive of  Popery,  and  confirmatory  of  the  Eeformed  religion.  These 
letters  she  issued  in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Pau,  who,  in  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  beginning  of 

1  De  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  iii.  liv.  xxxv.  p.  446. 

2  Miss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-19.     De  Thou,  Illstoire,  liv.  xxxv. 

3  Llorente,  torn.  iii.  p.  11. 

4  The  details  of  this  conspiracy  are  given  in  Mimoiret  Secrets  deM.de  Villeroi;  in  Llo- 
ronte's  Histoire  Critique  de  I' Inquisition  d'Espagne,  torn.  iii.  pp.  11-15;  and  in  De  Thou's 
Ifistoire,  torn.  iii.  liv.  xxxvi.  pp.  497-499. 
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June  that  year,  came  to  the  resolution  to  despatch  a  deputation  to 
Paris,  beseeching  her  entirely  to  abolish  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
throughout  her  hereditary  dominions.  Ecclesiastics  and  all  lay  pa- 
trons throughout  B6arn,  Foix,  and  Navarre,  were  deprived  of  the 
patronage  of  church  livings.  The  power  of  bestowing  lapsed  bene- 
fices was  limited  to  the  board  to  which  the  administration  of  confis- 
cated ecclesiastical  property  was  intrusted.  Public  Popish  proces- 
sions, interment  in  the  churches,  dissolute  amusements,  and  games 
of  chance  were  interdicted.  All  persons  excommunicated  by  Re- 
formed ministers,  unless,  before  the  lapse  of  a  year  after  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  sentence,  they  submitted  to  the  church  and  received 
absolution,  were  to  be  considered  guilty  of  felony,  and  to  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  their  property.1  This  last  part  of  the  edict  is  certainly 
incapable  of  vindication.  Excommunication  being  purely  an  eccle- 
siastical spiritual  censure,  its  effects  ought  to  be  limited  to  exclusion 
from  the  fellowship  and  privileges  of  the  church.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  to  arm  it  with  civil  penalties  is  to  divest  it  of  its  true 
character,  converting  it  into  a  politico-ecclesiastical  sentence.  To 
employ  the  agency  of  civil  power  or  coercion  for  recovering  the  lapsed 
members  of  the  church  is  not  less  objectionable  than  to  employ  it 
for  making  members.  Nor  can  these  civil  effects  in  any  degree 
serve  to  accomplish  the  great  design  of  the  censure,  which  is  to  bring 
the  person  by  faith,  repentance,  and  prayer  to  the  blood  of  Christ. 
They  may  make  hypocrites,  but,  unable  to  reach  the  conscience,  they 
cannot  make  true  penitents.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
when  animadverting  on  this  error  into  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
fell,  that  the  Reformers  had  come  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
which  excommunication  inferred  the  forfeiture  not  only  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  but  those  of  citizens,  and  even  the  common 
rights  of  humanity :  and  it  could  not  in  reason  be  expected  that  on 
all  points  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  they  should  attain  to  cor- 
rect and  liberal  views  all  at  once. 

The  queen's  dominions  being  divided  on  the  question  of  the  two 

1  Olhagaray,  Hist,  de  Foix,  &c.,  p.  563. 
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religions,  this  edict,  of  course,  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  all 
parties.  It  was  not  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  formidable 
opposition.  Dangerous  leagues  were  formed  by  Popish  ecclesiastics 
and  Popish  barons  to  resist  its  publication— to  arrest,  imprison, 
and  dethrone  the  queen,  and  to  offer  her  dominions  to  the  crown 
of  Franco  or  Spain — to  massacre  the  Protestants,  and  to  restore  the 
Eoman  Catholic  faith  to  its  former  ascendency.  But  amidst  these 
alarming  demonstrations  of  disaffection,  resolute  on  proceeding  in 
her  reforming  career,  she  courageously  enforced  the  publication 
of  her  letters-patent.  She  also  appointed  commissioners  to  pass 
through  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  images  from  the 
churches,  overthrowing  the  shrines  and  altars,  seizing  the  clerical 
vestments,  and  interdicting  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  churches 
and  chapels.1 

In  the  second  civil  and  religious  war  in  France,  though  all  her 
sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  she  took  no  active 
share.  The  perfidy  of  the  French  court,  in  violating  the  peace  of 
Chartres,  by  which  the  second  civil  war  was  terminated,  was  what 
determined  her  to  consecrate  her  energies  and  everything  she  had 
to  the  defence  of  the  Eeformed  faith  and  its  adherents  in  France. 
Among  other  breaches  of  the  treaty,  a  plot  had  been  formed  by 
Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  arrest  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  Discovering  this  plot,  the  prince  precipitately 
fled,  with  his  consort,  who  was  near  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
his  eldest  son,  and  four  young  children,  from  Noyers  to  Eochelle. 
Avhich,  with  the  country  around,  was  almost  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  which  now  became  the  centre  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Eeformed  party — the  Geneva  of  France,  as  Voltaire  calls  it.  Learn- 
ing, by  a  messenger  from  Conde,  this  and  other  instances  of  the 
treachery  of  the  court,  and  persuaded  of  its  hostile  intentions 
against  the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  excepting  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, she  came  to  the  resolution  to  make  comm6n  cause  with  the 
prince  and  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  This  was  a  resolution  in- 

1  Olhagaray,  pp.  565,  569.    Vauvilliers,  torn.  ii.  2  Olhagaray,  p.  509. 
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volving  great  sacrifices.  Situated  between  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Spain,  her  small  kingdom  was  peculiarly  open  to  invasion  on 
both  sides.  The  loss  of  the  crown  of  Navarre  and  of  his  ancestral 
possessions  to  her  son,  whom  she  loved  with  the  tenderest  affection — 
exile  and  poverty  to  herself,  were  the  price  she  might  have  to  pay 
for  her  heroic  devotion ;  but  she  had  counted  the  cost,  and  she  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  assuring  him  and  his 
compatriots  of  her  friendly  disposition,  and  promising  to  join  them 
at  Rochelle,  at  no  distant  period.  What  strengthened  her  determi- 
nation was  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  French  court,  to' 
take  her  son  from  her  and  restore  him  to  the  court,  where  he  might 
be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  faction, 
and  might  be  induced  to  change  his  religion.  Her  purpose  she 
kept  secret,  for  she  was  afraid  of  Montluc,  who,  she  well  knew,  was 
a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Guises.  This  apprehension  was  but  too 
well  founded;  for — what  probably  she  was  ignorant  of — he  had 
been  actually  authorized  by  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  who  were  suspicious  of  her  intention  to  join  the 
^Prince  of  Cond6,  to  prevent  her  by  every  means  from  leaving  her 
own  dominions.  • 

In  preparation  for  her  flight,  she  appointed  her  personal  friend 
and  fellow-professor  of  the  Reformed  faith,  D'Arros,  her  lieutenant 
during  her  absence,  and  sent  letters  to  some  of  her  barons  in  whose 
fidelity  she  could  confide,  requiring  them  to  be  ready  to  accompany 
her  with  as  many  cavalry  as  they  could  muster.  She  wrote  also  to 
her  friend  the  Viscount  de  Gourdon  a  letter,  dated  Nerac,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1568,  explaining  the  sentiments  and  feelings  by  which  she 
was  actuated  in  the  step  she  now  took.  Its  bold  tone  and  vigorous 
style,  so  characteristic  of  her  mental  energy  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  "  You  are,  I  presume,  in- 
formed, ere  this,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  without  sloth  or 
deceit,  I  have  openly  engaged  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  He-  • 
formed  faith,  and  to  peril  my  crown,  my  dominions,  and  my  son, 
to  insure  its  public  exercise  and  the  safety  of  all  its  professors. 
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.  .  .  The  Prince  of  Conde,  my  brother-in-law,  has  solicited  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  Germany ;  and  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  shares  and  sustains  our  belief,  will  in  a  short  time  aid 
me  with  troops  and  money;  and  not  myself  alone,  but  also  all  those 
faithful  ones  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  before  Baal.  You  and  the 
other  viscounts,  also,  who,  like  myself,  are  firmly  built  up  in  the 
faith,  must  set  an  example  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  The  eter- 
nal God  rejects  the  weak  and  faint-hearted.  The  blessed  hour  is 
at  hand,  when  those  who  are  of  Israel  must  risk  the  loss  of  their 
worldly  goods,  to  build  temples  wherein  God  may  be  adored  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  in  bodily  worship,  and  with  the  homage  of  the 
heart ;  but  where  abominable  idols  are  now  enthroned  before  the 
mighty  and  jealous  God.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  I  shall  join  the  prince  at  La  Eochelle,  with  my  son  the 
Prince  of  Beam,  who  bears  your  esteem  and  love."1 

On  Sabbath,  September  6,  five  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
after  receiving,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  the  chapel  of  Nerac,  Jeanne,  with  her  son  and 
daughter  Catharine,  left  that  town,  attended  by  fifty  brave  cava- 
liers. She  herself,  her  daughter,  and  Madame  de  Thignonville,  her 
daughter's  governess,  rode  in  a  litter.  As  she  advanced  in  her  jour- 
ney she  was  strengthened  by  fresh  accessions  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  her  faithful  barons,  whom  she  had  advertised,  and  by 
volunteers  from  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  she  passed. 
Hearing  of  her  departure  from  Nerac,  Montluc,  conjecturing  her 
intentions,  went  on  Monday  morning  to  Agen,  and  despatched  or- 
ders to  all  the  captains  and  sieurs  in  Guienne,  to  advance  in  all 
haste  with  a  body  of  horse,  that  they  might  intercept  her  in  her 
flight.2  But  she  eluded  all  her  pursuers.  Having  arrived  at  Ar- 
chiac,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  troops,  now  amounting  to  3000 
foot  and  400  horse — an  important  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
Huguenot  army,  she  was,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days,  escorted 

1  MS.  Bibl.  Roy.  quoted  by  Miss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

2  Commentaires  de  Montluc,  in  Petitot,  torn.  xxii.  pp.  240-251. 
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from  this  town  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  attended  by  a  body  of 
troops  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Huguenot  chieftains,  to 
Eochelle,  into  which  she  made  her  entry  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1568.  She  was  on  horseback,  her  son  Henry,  then  fifteen  years  of 
age,  riding  on  her  right  hand,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  on  her  left. 


The  Hf.tel  de  Vflle,  Eochelle. 

As  she  approached,  the  mayor  and  other  magistrates  in  their  robes 
met  her,  and  presented  her  with  the  keys  of  the  town.  On  her  en- 
tering, she  was  welcomed  by  a  cavalcade  of  ladies,  headed  by  Ma- 
dame d'Andelot,  the  Princess  of  Cond6,  who  was  near  the  time  of 
her  accouchment,  being  unable  to  take  part  in  the  procession ;  and, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  spectators,  she  was  con- 
ducted to  the  hotel  de  ville,  where  she  and  her  suite  were  to  take 
up  their  residence.1 

1  De  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  sliv.  pp.  140, 141     Miss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  HER  APPOINTMENT  AS  GOVERNESS  OF  ROCHELLE,  AND  ADMI- 
NISTRATOR OF  THE  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES, 
TO  HER  DEATH. 

ON  the  day  following,  the  council  of  the  confederated  array  having 
assembled  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  where  she  was  now  resident,  una- 
nimously appointed,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  her 
son  Henry  commander-in-chief  of  the  Huguenot  army.  At  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  the  council,  she  herself  undertook  the  government  of 
the  town  of  Eochelle  and  adjacent  country,  together  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  confederates,  of  negotiations 
with  the  French  and  foreign  governments,  and  of  whatever  related 
to  the  commissariat  of  the  garrisons  and  army.  These  involved 
arduous  duties;  but  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all  con- 
cerned, she  performed  them  with  unremitting  activity,  consummate 
ability,  and  great  success.1 

Among  her  first  acts,  when  invested  with  this  office,  was  her 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. Before  the  15th  of  October,  she  had  despatched  the  Sieur  de 
la  Chastelliers-Portaut,  a  trustworthy  gentleman  of  her  household, 
with  a  letter  to  that  queen,  attributing  the  war  to  the  treachery 
and  barbarous  policy  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  against  the  Hu- 
guenots and  against  the  Prince  of  Conde,  whom  he  had  conspired 
to  arrest — protesting  that  it  was  her  determination  to  spare  neither 
her  blood  nor  her  treasures  to  insure  its  success ;  and  as  it  was  not 
against  the  king  that  the  Huguenots  had  taken  up  arms,  begging 
her  majesty  to  be  pleased  to  aid  them  in  a  cause  in  which  all 
Protestants  had  an  interest,  and  to  grant  for  the  future  protection 
to  her  and  to  her  children.  This  appeal  being  supported  by  the 
Cardinal  of  CMtillon,  who  was  then  at  the  English  court,  and  who 

1  De  Thou. 
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had  great  influence  with  Elizabeth,  produced  all  the  effect  that 
Jeanne  could  desire.  The  English  queen,  who  always  showed  her- 
self a  warm  and  steady  friend  to  Jeanne  and  her  sou,  immediately 
sent  to  Eochelle  100,000  gold  angelots1  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition.  She  also  gave  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  all  the  French  exiles,  who,  driven  from  Normandy  and 
other  provinces  of  France,  on  account  of  religion,  had  taken  refuge 
in  England.  And  not  content  with  granting  assistance  herself,  she 
encouraged  her  subjects  to  extend  their  aid  to  the  Huguenot  re- 
fugees.2 

Still  farther  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  proposed  that  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Eomish  church,  including  lands  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  churches,  situated  within  the  provinces  where  the  Huguenots 
had  the  ascendency,  should  be  confiscated  and  sold ;  and  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  in  her  and  the  Prince  of  Conde's  name,  for  carrying 
this  proposition  into  effect.3 

Jeanne's  flight  to  Rochelle  was  most  disastrous  to  her  dominions, 
and  threatened  her  with  the  entire  loss  of  her  kingdom.  The  stan- 
dard of  revolt  was  immediately  raised  by  the  disaffected  Popish 
barons  within  her  own  kingdom,  headed  by  the  Count  de  Luxe ; 
rebellion  prevailed  through  iis  whole  extent ;  and  the  fury  of  the 
Papists  against  the  Protestants  broke  out  in  violence  and  massacres. 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  her  flight,  the  French  government 
immediately  sequestrated  the  lands  she  held  in  fief  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  Spaniards  taking  advantage  of  her  absence,  and  of  the 
rebellion  of  her  subjects,  entered  Foix,  and  besieged  the  castle  of 
D'Heurs,  the  Spanish  monarch,  it  may  be  presumed,  intending  to 
conquer  her  kingdom,  and  to  annex  it  to  his  own.  Not  doubting 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  Philip,  the  French  government  de- 

1  i.  «.,  £50,000,  an  angelpt  being  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings.     This  coin  was  struck  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ,  and  it  received  its  name  from  an  engraving  upon  it  of  the  figure 
ot  an  angel,  bearing  the  shields  of  France  and  England. 

2  De  Thou,  Higtoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  xliv.  pp.  159,  160. 

3  Memoires  de  Castelnau,  liv.  vii.  ch.  ii. 
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termiued  to  occupy  her  territories,  which  were  declared  by  royal 
proclamation  to  be  forfeited,  and  in  which  the  French  monarch 
appointed  the  Count  de  Luxe  to  act  as  his  lieutenant.  D'Arros 
and  Montamar  prepared  with  indefatigable  energy  for  the  defence 
of  Beam ;  and  the  states  of  that  principality  testified  the  utmost 
loyalty  to  their  queen,  levying  forces  and  raising  money  for  her 
service.  The  queen  herself  issued  from  Eochelle  commissions  to 
the  Viscounts  de  Bourniquel,  Montclar,  Gourdon,  and  Eapin,  to 
raise  new  levies,  and  to  march  with  all  speed  to  succour  D'Arros 
and  Montamar.  These  viscounts,  faithful  to  their  sovereign,  raised 
a  body  of  heroic  troops,  to  whose  valour  she  was  afterwards  greatly 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  kingdom.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  seemed  as  if  she  had  lost  all.  The  Viscount  de  Terrode  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army  entered  Beam,  and  subjugated  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominions,  restoring  at  Easter,  1569,  the  Romish 
worship,  and  prohibiting  the  Reformed  worship,  under  the  penalty 
of  death.1 

This  was  followed  by  new  disasters  to  Jeanne  and  her  party, 
The  fall  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops  at  the 
battle  of  Jarnac  (March  12  or  13,  1569),  were  mournful  events  to 
the  Huguenots.  Upon  receiving  the  distressing  intelligence  by  a 
messenger  from  the  Admiral  de  Colligny,  Jeanne  burst  into  tears ; 
but  recovering  herself  she  earnestly  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  Protestant  army,  and  willing  to  con- 
secrate her  all  to  the  cause,  she  immediately  hurried  with  Henry, 
her  son,  and  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Prince  of  Conde, 
to  Cognac,  where  the  Protestant  lords  and  army  were  assembled. 
Here,  as  she  rode  along  the  front  ranks,  having  her  own  son  on 
her  right  hand,  and  Conde's  son  on  her  left,  she  was  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  cheers,  as  if  new  life  had  been  already  infused  into 
the  army.  Cheers  were  also  given  for  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  who 
was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  army,  which  was 

'  Olhagaray,  Hist,  de  Foix,  &c.  Favin,  Hist,  de  Navarre,  liv.  xiv.  Commentaires  de 
Montluc,  in  Petitot,  torn.  xxii. 
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afterwards  so  often  to  conquer  under  his  command.  He  had  re- 
ceived in  the  mountains  of  B6arn  a  manly  and  warlike  education, 
and  by  his  affability  and  martial  air  he  drew  forth  the  warmest 
affections  and  confiding  admiration  of  the  soldiers.  The  sight  of 
his  cousin  Henry,  the  young  Prince  of  Conde,  inspired  alternately 
tenderness  and  enthusiasm.  To  comfort  the  leaders,  and  to  reani- 
mate the  courage  of  the  army,  all  the  officers  and  troops  having 
formed  a  circle  around  her,  Jeanne  addressed  them  in  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  oration.  She  began  with  paying  an  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  deceased  Prince  of  Cond6, 
her  brother-in-law,  who,  said  she,  had  shown  even  to  the  death  not 
less  fidelity  than  valour  in  maintaining  the  good  cause  he  had  been 
led  to  espouse.  She  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  intrepidity  and 
firmness,  and,  after  his  example,  courageously  to  resolve  to  fight  in 
defence  of  the  truth  and  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  which 
•wicked  men  were  impiously  labouring  to  destroy.  "  You  are  not 
to  imagine,"  she  added,  "  that  so  good  a  cause  has  died  with  that 
great  prince.  The  calamity  which  has  befallen  him  ought  not  to 
.cast  into  despair  men  so  worthy  and  pious  as  those  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress. God,  in  whose  cause  he  fought,  and  bled,  and  died,  has  pro- 
vided instruments  by  which  that  cause  may  still  be  upheld.  The 
leaders  who  were  associated  with  him  while  he  lived,  are  in  a  condi- 
tion quickly  and  easily  to  remedy  the  disasters  which  his  death  may 
have  occasioned.  You  see  before  you  the  Prince  of  Beam,  my  son, 
whose  interests  I  wish  to  be  indissolubly  bound  up  with  yours,  and 
you  see  before  you  the  son  of  the  great  Conde,  who  is  not  less  the 
heir  of  his  father's  valour  than  of  his  name.  I  doubt  not  but  these 
two  young  princes,  assisted  by  the  honourable  persons  in  this 
assembly,  will  one  day  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  cause  so 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  most  zealous  support."  She  ex- 
horted the  soldiers  never  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
virtue,  telling  them  also  that  she  bestowed  upon  them,  and  com- 
mitted into  their  hands,  her  only  son  as  their  chief,  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  army  was  dearer  to  her  than  that  of  her  own  sou. 
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She  assured  them  that  she  was  resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice, 
and  not  to  treat  with  the  enemy  save  on  conditions  the  most  favour- 
able for  her  religion.1 

The  masculine  courage  and -energy  displayed  by  Jeanne  on  this 
occasion  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  officers  and  of  the 
army.  The  two  princes  were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
closen  as  new  chiefs,  the  pre-eminence  being  assigned  to  her  son, 
vho,  from  this  moment,  became  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
An  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  chiefs  was  then  sworn. 

Having  thus  settled  matters  in  the  army,  and  given  her  son,  in 
private,  such  lessons  as  she  judged  best  adapted  to  kindle  in  his 
young  heart  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Reformed  cause,  Jeanne 
returned  to  Rochelle.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  the  great  event 
that  had  just  taken  place,  she  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  on  the 
one  side  of  which  were  engraven  these  words: — "Pax  certa,  victoria 
integra,  mors  honesta,"2  and  on  the  other,  her  own  and  her  son's 
name.3  This  was  meant  to  express  the  resolution  which  she  and 
her  son  had  formed  courageously  to  die  in  defence  of  the  Reformed 
religion. 

To  procure  succours  for  her  party,  whose  finances  were  exhausted, 
now  again  specially  demanded  from  her  renewed  attention  and  fresh 
exertions.  She  made  a  new  appeal  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
to  whom  she  offered  in  pledge  for  a  supply  of  money,  valuable  jew- 
els and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Coud6  and  to  the 
Admiral  de  Colligny ;  a  diamond  necklace  of  her  own,  valued  at 
160,000  crowns,  "being  set  with  eleven  large  table  diamonds,  one 
diamond  being  set  clear  as  a  pendant;"  a  ring  of  her  own  set  with 
a  large  balass  ruby,  surrounded  by  pearls,  and  valued  at  1000 
crowns.4  Upon  these  precious  articles,  Elizabeth,  who  promised  to 
keep  them  under  her  special  charge,  advanced  considerable  sums, 

1  De  Thou,  Higtoire,  torn.  iv.  p.  178.    Anonymous  Life  of  Admiral  de  Colligny,  pp.  125- 
127.     Petitot,  torn.  xx.  pp.  135,  130. 

2  i.  e.,  "Certain  peace,  complete  victory,  or  honourable  death." 

3  Petitot,  torn.  xx.  pp.  135,  136. 

4  The  inventory  of  the  jewels  sent  by  Jeanne  to  Elizabeth  is  dated  June  4,  1509. 
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and  sent  to  Eoclielle  a  second  supply  of  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion. Jeanne  was  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  aid  the  confederates, 
but  to  transmit  the  money  required  by  her  faithful  and  heroic  vis- 
counts, who  were  engaged  in  suppressing  rebellion  in  her  own  do- 
minions. She  had  given  ample  proof  of  her  own  disinterestedness, 
and  she  exhorted  all  to  prefer  security  and  liberty  of  conscience  to 
honours,  grandeur,  property,  and  even  life  itself.1 

Meanwhile,  Jeanne  received  the  most  distressing  intelligeme 
from  her  hereditary  dominions.  Rebellion  and  all  the  miseries  o? 
civil  and  religions  war  were  prevailing  in  every  part.  The  half  ot 
the  population  of  Beam,  being  Papists,  declared  for  submission  to 
the  authority  of  Charles  IX. ;  the  other  half  who  were  Protestants, 
comprehending  the  poorer  portion,  by  whom  the  queen,  from  the  un- 
affected frankness  of  her  manners,  and  the  proofs  she  had  given 
of  her  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  was  greatly  beloved,  declared 
for  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  legitimate  sovereign.  In 
other  parts  of  her  kingdom,  where  the  Protestants  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber, the  rebels  were  stronger.  To  subdue  this  wide-spread  insur- 
rection, she  issued  orders  for  raising  additional  levies  to  strengthen 
the  troops  of  the  viscounts,  and  she  appointed  Gabriel  de  Lor- 
ges,  Count  of  Montgommery,  a  nobleman  of  Scottish  descent,  who 
was  distinguished  both  for  his  military  talents  and  for  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  reform,  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  her  armies  in 
the  south,  investing  him  with  unlimited  powers  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Beam.  Having  tendered  to 
her  majesty  the  oath  of  allegiance,  Montgommery  left  Rochelle  at  the 
end  of  June,  1569,  full  of  resolution  and  of  hope,  though  escorted 
only  by  200  cavalry.  As  he  advanced,  he  drew  to  his  standard 
numerous  volunteers  attached  to  the  queen,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July,  her  army  numbered  many  thousands.  With  incredible  rapid- 
ity he  accomplished,  by  his  cool  courage  and  his  bold,  well-laid 
plans,  a  march  of  150  leagues,  through  a  country  swarming  with 
hostile  armies,  completely  evading  all  the  precautionary  measures 

1  Matthien,  quoted  in  Petitot,  torn,  xxxiv.  pp.  258,  259.    Miss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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taken  to  arrest  his  progress,  meeting  with  as  little  opposition  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  friendly  country ;  and  he  entered  B6arn  on  the  6th 
of  August.  When  now  within  the  principality,  his  career  was  one 
of  triumphant  success.  He  had  to  encounter  the  armies  of  the 
queen's  rebellious  barons,  of  France,  and  of  Spain ;  but  by  the  deci- 
sive superiority  of  his  arms,  he  crushed  all  opposition,  committing 
many  deeds  of  horror,  as  always  happens  in  civil  and  religious  war, 
and  on  the  23d  of  August,  he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of 
Beam  and  the  other  principalities.  Before  withdrawing  his  troops, 
he,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  queen,  suppressed  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  which,  during  the  rebellion,  had  been  restored, 
and  re-established  the  Protestant  institutions,  and  all  the  laws  and 
ordonnances  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  which  had  been  abolished. 
His  rapid  and  resistless  progress  seems  almost  fabulous,  and  Mont- 
luc,  who  was  himself  an  intrepid  and  skilful  general,  was  able  to 
account  for  it  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  heretics  had  received 
assistance  from  the  evil  one.1 

The  third  pacification  followed  soon  after,  namely,  August  8,  1570. 
But  Jeanne  and  the  other  Huguenot  leaders,  suspecting,  as  from 
past  experience  they  had  too  good  reason  to  suspect,  the  sincerity  of 
the  court,  instead  of  retiring  to  their  respective  chateaux,  resolved  to 
continue  their  residence  in  Rochelle,  at  once  to  secure  their  personal 
safety  and  to  maintain  and  even  strengthen  the  confederacy  for 
the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  This  policy,  which  subsequent 
events  proved  to  be  prudent,  greatly  disappointed  the  court,  which 
had  anticipated  that,  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
the  Protestant  leaders  would  disperse  and  dissolve  the  confederacy, 
and  thus  easily  become  the  victims  of  that  scheme  of  extermination 
now  in  contemplation.  To  withdraw  them  from  Rochelle,  and  thus 
bring  them  into  the  snare,  was  now  the  great  object  aimed  at ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  caresses,  promises,  and  flattery  were  lavished  upon 
them.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  receiving  almost  daily  letters 
from  Catharine  de  Medicis  full  of  the  warmest  expressions  of 

1  Olhagaray,  Hist,  de  Foix,  &c. 
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friendship,  and  containing  the  most  urgent  invitations  to  come  to 
the  court;  but  well  knowing  the  unforgiving  character  of  Catharine, 
whom,  by  making  common  cause  with  the  Huguenots,  she  had 
mortally  offended,  she  distrusted  these  professions  of  friendship, 
and  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Kochelle. 


The  Great  Clock  Tower,  Rodielle. 

At  last,  the  Marshal  de  Coss6  was  despatched  by  the  French 
court  to  renew  these  invitations,  and  to  lay  before  Jeanne  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  her  son,  now  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  king's  sister.  The  latter 
part  of  his  commission  when  communicated  to  her  by  Coss6,  flatter- 
ing as  was  the  prospect  of  worldly  advantage  which  it  opened  up, 
excited  in  her  breast  painful  rather  than  agreeable  emotions.  She 
was  afraid  that  it  might  be  merely  intended  as  a  snare  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  herself  and  of  her  friends,  and  that  under  it  might  be 
concealed  some  meditated  purpose  of  vengeance  against  them.  The 
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thought  that  Marguerite  de  Valois  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court 
proverbially  corrupt,  and  under  such  a  mother  as  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  increased  her  feelings  of  repugnance.  She  had  serious  objec- 
tions, too,  on  the  score  of  the  difference  of  religion.  She  therefore 
declared  that  while  fully  sensible  of  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  alliance,  she  thought  that  a  matter  so  important  required  seri- 
ous deliberation:  that  she  did  not  know  whether  her  conscience 
would  permit  her  to  acquiesce  in  opposition  to  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  difference  of  religion ;  that  she  would  consult  her  divines, 
and  consider  whether  such  an  alliance  would  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  kingdom.1  She,  however,  consented  to 
appoint  envoys  who  might  proceed  to  the  French  court  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  deliberation,  and  to  represent  and  seek  the  redress  of 
various  grievances  and  violations  of  the  pacification.  These  nego- 
tiations continued  to  go  on.  The  French  monarch  and  his  court 
professed  the  most  eager  desire  for  the  proposed  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, and  the  greatest  readiness  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Suspicious  of  perfidy,  she 
continued  to  hesitate.  Her  spirit  seemed  as  if  oppressed  by  fore- 
bodings of  the  approach  of  some  undefined  but  terrible  calamity, 
springing  it  might  be  out  of  this  marriage. 

Meanwhile,  a  synod  of  the  Eeformed  Church  of  France,  with 
the  sanction  of  Charles  IX.,  met  at  Eochelle,  April  2,  1571.  Theo- 
dore Beza  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  sen 
Henry,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Louis,  Count  of  Nassau,  the  Admiral 
de  Colligny,  and  divers  other  lords,  were  present.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  asked  the  advice  of  the  synod,  "whether,  through  want 
of  others,  she  might  with  a  good  conscience  receive  and  establish 
Eoman  Catholic  officers  in  her  dominions,  as  also  in  her  court  and 
family."  The  synod  humbly  recommended,  "That  her  majesty 
should  take  special  heed  about  her  domestic  officers,  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  should  employ  only  persons  fearing  God  and  of  the  Ee- 
formed religion ;  that  she  should  cause  the  Papists  that  are  peace- 
1  De  Thou,  Histoire,  tom.  iv.  lir.  ].  pp.  489,  490. 
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able,  and  of  unblemished  lives,  to  be  instructed ;  and  that  she 
should  utterly  discard  those  traitors,  who  forsook  her  in  her  neces- 
sities, and  cruelly  persecuted  God's  saints  in  these  last  troubles." 
This  recommendation  approved  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  queen, 
and  through  her  chaplain,  Le  Nord,  she  gave  the  assembly  thanks 
for  their  advice,  by  which  she  declared  she  would  be  regulated.1 

During  the  sitting  of  this  assembly  the  queen's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Basque  dialect,  or  the  language  of  Biscay 
— which  had  never  before  been  committed  to  writing — was  pub- 
lished. She  had  employed  the  Protestant  minister,  Jean  de  Licar- 
rague,  to  execute  this  translation  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  her  sub- 
jects as  spoke  that  dialect,  which  was  widely  different  from  the 
Bearnese,  and  from  the  other  dialects  spoken  in  the  peninsula.  It 
was  printed,  at  her  expense,  at  Kochelle,  in  a  beautiful  type,  and 
dedicated  to  her  by  the  translator.  For  this  achievement,  so  hon- 
ourable to  a  Christian  queen,  she  received  the  thanks  of  the  as- 
sembly.2 By  her  orders,  and  at  her  expense,  the  Geneva  Catechism 
and  Liturgy  were  also  translated  into  the  Biacayan  language,  and 
-  Reformed  ministers  acquainted  with  that  language  sent  into  Biscay 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  evangelical  doctrines.3  The  expense 
she  incurred  by  these  undertakings,  at  a  time  when  her  financial 
resources  were  suffering  from  the  exhausting  Huguenot  wars,  and 
from  the  efforts  necessary  to  put  down  rebellion  in  her  own  terri- 
tories, afforded  additional  proof  of  her  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Reformed  faith. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  Jeanne  had  entered  privately  into  a 
second  marriage,  which  was  not  openly  avowed,  probably  because 
the  bridegroom  was  her  inferior  in  rank.  Bayle  refers  to  a  tradi- 
tion which,  after  much  investigation,  he  was  unable  to  authenticate, 
that  she  had  re-married  clandestinely.  From  two  papers  in  the 
Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Duplessis  Mornay,*  the  truth  of  this 

1  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

2  De  Thou,  Memoires  in  Petitot,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  305.    Quick's  Synodicon.    M'Crie's 
Hist,  of  Rtf.  in  Spain,  p.  201. 

3  De  Thou,  Hirtoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  541.  4  Tom.  ii.  pp.  18-20. 
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tradition  is  fully  established.  The  first  of  these  papers  is  entitled, 
Advice  upon  the  Marriage  of  the  Queen  Jeanne  dAlbret,  date'd  Paris, 
23d  February,  1571,  and  is  signed  by  several  ministers.  The  other 
advice,  dated  Eochelle,  some  months  after,  is  also  signed  by  several 
ministers,  among  whom  is  the  name  of  Theodore  Beza.  As  the 
parties  had  made  their  engagements  before  a  competent  number  of 
witnesses,  the  ministers  admit  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  but 
pronounce  such  marriages  so  objectionable  on  various  grounds, 
especially  from  the  scandal  they  tend  to  create,  as  to  infer  exclusion 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  unless  means  are  speedily  taken 
to  make  them  known  to  the  church  and  the  world. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1571,  Jeanne,  accompanied  by 
her  son  and  daughter,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  a  numerous  suite, 
left  Rochelle,  amidst  the  regrets  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  castle  of 
Pau;  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  she  entered  the  city  of  Pau, 
hailed  by  the  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  thousands  who  had 
collected  together  to  witness  her  entry. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  in  furtherance  of  the  ruling  principle  of 
her  government,  she  convoked  the  states  of  the  principality  to  re- 
establish the  Reformed  faith,  and  to  pass  various  laws  for  the  pro- 
motion of  morality  and  good  order  among  her  subjects.  A  code  of 
ecclesiastical  ordonnances  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
her  states  on  the  28th  of  November.  The  states  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  code,  and  it  was  published,  January  15,  1572. '  While  con- 
taining many  things  excellent,  it  is  doubtless  objectionable  in  de- 
creeing the  infliction  of  civil  penalties  for  ecclesiastical  offences.  "I 
now  inform  you,"  writes  she  to  the  Viscount  de  Gourdon,  in  a  letter 
dated  Pau,  November  29,  1571,  "  that  I  have  issued  general  orders 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  church  in  Beam,  as  it  is  my 
resolve  that  the  Reformed  religion  shall  remain  dominant  thi-ough- 
out  my  sovereignties,  all  superstition  and  idolatrous  practices  being 

1  On  the  first  day,  Jeanne  issued  a  proclamation  reforming  the  calendar,  and  fixing  the 
commencement  of  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  A  similar  change  had  been  effected 
in  France  shortly  before  by  Chancellor  1'Hupital. 
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from  henceforth  suppressed.  It  is  my  will  that  all  my  subjects 
throughout  my  dominions  shall  attend  public  worship,  under  cer- 
tain penalties ;  and  that  all  persons  who  absent  themselves  from  the 
holy  communion  more  than  once,  without  good  and  reasonable  ex- 
cuse, shall  suffer  banishment."1  The  penalties  here  referred  to  were 
as  follows :— For  absence  from  public  worship,  for  the  first  offence, 
five  sous  if  the  offender  was  poor,  and  ten  if  he  was  rich ;  for  the 
second  offence,  five  livres  if  the  offender  was  poor,  and  ten  if  he  was 
rich;  for  the  third  offence,  imprisonment.  For  absence  from  the 
holy  communion  more  than  once,  the  penalty  was  banishment  for 
two  years.2  The  enactment  of  these  civil  pains  for  offences  purely 
ecclesiastical  has  exposed  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  much  unmerited 
reproach.  She  has,  on  that  account,  been  stigmatized  as  a  perse- 
cutor not  less  atrocious  than  Nero  or  Caligula.  But  iu  common 
fairness  three  things  are  here  to  be  taken  into  consideration — first, 
as  has  been  noted  before,  our  Reformers,  having  come  out  of  a  per- 
secuting church,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  acquire  correct  and 
liberal  views  on  all  questions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  all  at 
once.  Secondly,  the  moderation  of  these  penalties,  when  compared 
with  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  of  the  Romish  church,  show  an  im- 
mense advance  in  the  direction  of  leniency  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
sentients from  the  established  faith.  A  single  instance  cannot  be 
adduced  in  which  this  queen  put  a  Papist  to  death  simply  on  the 
ground  of  his  religion.  Thirdly,  from  the  perpetual  plotting  of  the 
Papists  against  her  crown,  her  liberty,  and  even  her  life — from  the 
tumults  and  rebellions  they  were  constantly  exciting,  and  from  the 
massacres  of  her  Protestant  subjects  they  had  often  committed,  she 
had  good  reason  for  believing  that  her  own  safety  and  the  public 
peace  would  never  be  secure  so  long  as  priests  and  Papists  existed 
within  her  dominions.  Without  entering  into  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  the  edict,  we  may  only  observe,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  holy  communion,  which  it 
recognizes  and  undertakes  to  compel,  that  this  is  an  institution  in- 

i  Miss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  z  Jameson's  Notices,  <fcc.,  pp.  103-109. 
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tended  exclusively  for  the  friends  of  Christ,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
the  church,  not  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  to  be  admitted  to  its  observance. 

Yet  Jeanne's  administration  and  its  fruits  were  such  as  to  reflect 
no  little  honour  upon  her  as  an  enlightened  ruler.  "  Taking  up  the 
work  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  her  mother,  she  opened  schools,  col- 
leges, and  hospitals.  Soon  there  was  not  a  beggar  in  Beam.  The 
children  of  the  poor  who  showed  any  aptitude  for  sciences  and 
literature,  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury.  Drunk- 
enness, usury,  and  games  of  hazard  were  severely  repressed.  All 
the  arts  flourished  with  the  new  faith ;  and  even  now,  at  the  end  of 
three  centuries,  the  people  of  B6arn  pronounce  the  name  of  the 
good  queen,  who  so  greatly  raised  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
with  an  affectionate  veneration." ' 

While  Jeanne  was  resident,  at  Pau,  embassies  from  the  French 
court  continued  to  arrive,  importuning  her  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  her  son  with  Marguerite  de  Valois,  entreating  her  to  come  to  the 
court  with  her  son,  reiterating  expressions  of  the  warmest  esteem 
and  friendship,  and  assuring  her  of  the  willingness  of  the  king  that 
the  marriage  should  be  solemnized  according  to  the  formula  of  her 
own  church.  At  last,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  her  states, 
which  she  assembled  for  consultation,  and  of  the  Admiral  de  Col- 
ligny,  who  all  represented  the  match  as  promising  great  advantages 
to  the  Reformed  cause  in  France,  she  consented  to  go  to  the  court 
to  negotiate  the  marriage ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  French  monarch 
she  signified  her  resolution,  and  that  he  might  expect  her  arrival 
soon.  She  would  not,  however,  on  any  account,  allow  her  son  to 
accompany  her,  or  afterwards  to  follow  her,  till  the  marriage  should 
be  finally  settled  and  the  contract  signed.  She  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  among  the 
profligate  ladies  of  the  court,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  already 
begun  to  show  some  propensity  to  that  licentiousness  for  which  he  was 
so  notorious  in  after  life.  She  appointed  him  her  lieutenant-general 

1  Felice's  Uist.  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  121. 
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in  Beam  during  her  absence.  Henry,  who  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  mother,  and  who  paid  her  the  utmost  deference,  was  entirely 
obedient  to  these  expressions  of  her  will.  When  advised  by  some 
not  to  remain  behind  her,  he  replied,  "  It  is  the  order  of  my  mo- 
ther," as  if  her  commands  were  to  him  a  law.  He  was  the  more 
reconciled  in  this  instance  to  obey  her,  as  Marguerite  de  Valois  had 
not  awakened  in  his  heart  any  peculiarly  strong  sensations  of  ten- 
derness, and  as  the  object  of  his  devoted  affection  at  this  time,  the 
Countess  of  Guiche,  was  resident  in  Beam.1 

Early  in  January,  1572,  Jeanne  left  Pau  for  Nerac,  whence,  after 
having,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  met  and  conferred  with 
her  faithful  nobles  of  Beam,  Foix,  and  Navarre,  and  after  having 
taken  farewell  of  her  son,  whom  she  was  never  to  see  again  in  this 
world,  she  departed  for  the  French  court.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  Catharine,  and  an  honourable  suite,  in  which  were 
Biron,  Louis,  Count  of  Nassau,  the  Viscount  of  Eohan,  the  Count  of 
la  Eochefoucault,  Teliguy,  La  Noue,  De  Eosny  (the  father  of  the 
famous  Duke  of  Sully),  Madame  de  Thignonville,  Mademoiselle  de 
Perray,  and  others. 

On  her  way,  while  passing  on  to  Tours,  she  met  Cardinal  Alex- 
andrin,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  at  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  who  was  now  hurrying  from 
Italy  to  the  French  court  to  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  his  holi- 
ness Pius  V.,  against  the  intended  marriage.  On  meeting  her,  such 
was  the  contempt  of  the  haughty  prelate  for  a  Protestant  queen, 
that  he  passed  by  without  saluting  her.  He  went  directly  to  the 
court  at  Blois  and  immediately  obtained  a  secret  audience,  at  which 
he  asked  the  king,  in  name  of  the  pope,  among  other  things,  to  marry 
his  sister  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  instead  of  giving  her  to  the  Prince 
of  Navarre,  whom  his  mother  had  matured  in  heresy  and  to  re- 
nounce all  intercourse  with  heretics,  as  being  equally  pernicious  to 
the  kingdom  and  to  himself.2 

The  day  following  Jeanne's  arrival  at  Tours,  she  was  visited  by 

1  Miss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  299.  2  De  Thou,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  635. 
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Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  had  left  Blois,  where  the  court  was  then 
residing,  to  confer  with  her  respecting  the  intended  marriage. 

After  the  departure  of  Cardinal  Alexandrin  from  Blois,  Jeanne, 
accompanied  by  Louis  de  Nassau,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
proceeded  from  Tours  to  the  court.  Like  Colligny,  she  was  wel- 
comed with  affected  demonstratioris  of  the  warmest  friendship.  On 
the  day  of  her  arrival  she  was  so  much  caressed  by  the  queen-mo- 
ther, and  especially  by  the  king,  who  called  her  "his  grand  aunt," 
"  his  all,"  "  his  best  beloved,"  that  all  were  astonished  at  the  ap- 
parent affection  and  unusual  respect  with  which  she  was  treated.1 


Court  of  the  Castle  of  Blois. 

Catharine,  in  the  many  private  interviews  she  had  with  Jeanne 
about  the  marriage  and  other  topics,  was  anxious  to  draw  from  her 
the  intentions  of  the  Protestant  party ;  but  in  this  she  completely 
failed.  Irritated  at  the  reserve  of  the  Huguenot  queen,  she  begged 
Marshal  de  Tavaunes,  of  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  she  had 
a  high  opinion,  to  tell  her  how  she  might  extract  secrets  so  impor- 
tant. "  Madame,"  he  freely  answered,  "  put  her  into  a  passion,  and 
keep  your  own  temper :  you  will  then  learn  everything  from  her, 

1  L'Estoile  in  Petitot,  torn.  xlv.  pp.  71-78. 
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and  she  nothing  from  you ;  this  is  the  way  to  manage  women  in 
general."  Afraid  of  inspiring  with  distrust  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Catharine  did  not  follow  this  advice.  But  though  she  expressed 
her  determination  to  maintain  the  peace,  and  spoke  strongly  of  the 
importance  of  the  contemplated  marriage  as  a  means  of  cementing 
the  union  of  the  two  parties  which  divided  the  kingdom,  she  was 
less  successful  on  this  occasion  in  dissembling  than  her  son.1  She 
could  not  conceal  the  contempt  and  ill-will  with  which  she  regarded 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Jeanne,  in  a  letter  she  wrote  at  this  time 
to  her  son  from  Blois,  graphically  describes  the  ill  treatment  she 
received  from  Catharine,  the  mortification  it  caused  her,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners  prevailing  at  the  French  court.  She  com- 
plains that  the  queen-mother  treated  her  shockingly,  derided  her 
anxiety  to  have  the  marriage  celebrated  according  to  the  Huguenot 
form,  repeated  to  every  one  the  very  contrary  of  what  she  (the 
Queen  of  Navarre)  had  said,  and,  when  complained  to  on  that 
score,  denied  the  thing  flatly,  "laughing  in  my  face,  and  treating 
me  in  such  a  shameful  fashion,  that  you  may  believe  my  patience 
surpasses  that  of  Griselda  herself."2  She  laments  that  the  queen- 
mother  would  yield  nothing  as  to  the  mass,  and  spoke  of  it  very 
differently  from  what  she  had  ever  done  before.  She  informs  him 
that  she  easily  perceived  that,  in  the  event  of  the  marriage  taking 
place,  the  court  contemplated  his  becoming  a  convert  to  Popery ; 
that  her  situation  was  wretched,  from  the  disrespect  shown  her; 
that  the  patience  she  displayed  was  truly  miraculous,  though  her 
health  had  begun  to  be  affected.  She  eulogizes  the  beauty  and 
accomplishments  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  but  does  so  with  trem- 
bling, when  reflecting  how  that  princess  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
court  the  most  corrupt,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed.  She  speaks  of 
the  licentiousness  of  the  court  as  far  greater  than  what  she  had  be- 
lieved, great  as  she  knew  it  to  have  been.  She  tells  him  that  ono 

1  Petitot,  torn.  xx.  pp.  141-145. 

2  Griselda,  the  heroine's  name  in  the  beautiful  story  of  Chaucor  and  Boccaccio,  whose 
patience  has  become  a  proverb. 
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reason  why  she  wished  him  married  was",  that  he  and  his  wife 
might  withdraw  from  a  court  where  he  could  not  preserve  his  vir- 
tue uncontamiuated  without  an  extraordinary  measure  of  Divine 
grace.  And  finding,  contrary  to  what  she  had  been  led  to  believe, 
that  Marguerite  de  Valois  was  a  bigoted  Papist,  as  well  as  ap- 
parently cold  in  regard  to  the  marriage,1  her  former  scruples  in 
reference  to  it  returned,  and  she  advised  her  son  not  to  come  to  the 
court.2  The  letter  evidently  expresses  the  inmost  feelings  of  her 
heart — every  word  is  marked  by  deep  sincerity ;  it  bears  testimony 
to  her  strong  practical  good  sense,  her  penetration  in  detecting  the 
motives  of  the  queen-mother  and  of  the  court,  her  high-toned  reli- 
gious principle,  and  her  natural  irritability  of  temper.  It  is  writ- 
ten, not  with  the  asperity  of  the  ascetic,  who  wished  to  censure 
everything  and  praise  nothing,  but  with  the  desponding  regret  of 
an  enlightened  and  high-principled  Christian,  who  would  have  re- 
joiced had  truth  permitted  her  to  give  a  representation  more 
favourable. 

While  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  Charles  at  last  declared 
that  he  would  insist  on  no  conditions  whatever,  provided  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  would  consent  that  the  prince,  her  son,  should  come  in 
person  to  the  court  to  receive  the  hand  of  his  bride  instead  of  wed- 
ding her  by  proxy.  This  concession  of  the  king  appeared  so  gene- 
rous, and  the  condition  on  which  it  was  made  so  reasonable,  that 
the  queen,  implored  by  all  in  whom  she  most  confided,  no  longer 
to  oppose  what  promised  to  establish  upon  a  firm  basis  order  and 
tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  gave  a  tardy  and  reluctant  consent, 
though  neither  her  disinclination  to  the  marriage  nor  her  distrust 
of  the  court  had  in  the  least  diminished. 

The  marriage  contract  was  signed  April  11,  1572.  Among  its 
other  provisions  the  king  engaged  to  give  his  sister  for  dowry, 
300,000  crowns  of  gold,  each  crown  being  valued  at  fifty-four  sous  ; 

1  Well-founded  reports  were  current  at  court  as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  young  prin- 
cess for  the  Duke  of  Guise;  but  Jeanne,  it  is  said,  was  ignorant  of  these  reports. 
*  See  this  letter  in  L«  Labourour,  torn.  i.  p.  858. 
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but  it  contained  no  reference  to  the  difference  of  religion  between 
the  contracting  parties.1 

One  obstacle  to  the  marriage  still  remained.  The  relationship 
of  the  parties  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity 
according  to  the  canon  law,  and  one  of  them  being  a  heretic,  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope  was  necessary,  conformably  to  the  rules 
of  the  Eomish  church,  to  render  the  marriage  valid.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  was  the  marriage  contract  signed,  than  the  French  king 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  was  then  at 
Eome,  requiring  him  to  apply  immediately  to  the  pope  for  a  dispen- 
sation. This  request  Pius  V.,  who  then  wore  the  Papal  tiara,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  grant.  The  relationship  of  the  parties  might  have 
caused  no  great  difficulty ;  but  it  was  a  more  serious  matter,  and 
liable  to  graver  objections,  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  church  with  a  heretic,  and  the  son  of  an 
excommunicated  heretic — for  a  marriage,  too,  in  the  solemnization 
of  which  many  of  the  usually  observed  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
to  be  omitted,  while,  besides,  the  marriage  contract  contained  no 
article  securing  to  the  bride  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  At 
length,  however,  the  Papal  dispensation  arrived,  or  was  said  to 
have  arrived.  Some  authors  affirm  that,  hopeless  of  overcoming 
the  objections  of  Gregory  XIII.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Papal 
throne,  Catharine  de  Medicis  and  her  son  caused  a  Papal  dispensa- 
tion to  be  forged.  By  other  writers  it  is  stated  that  the  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  by  Gregory  XIII.,  after  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  projected  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  One  or  other  of  these  statements  must  have 
been  the  fact ;  but  which  of  them  is  an  historical  problem  still  re- 
maining to  be  solved.  If  the  document  was  not  forged  by  Catha- 
rine, it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  pope  would  so  readily  have 
granted  such  a  dispensation,  unless  in  anticipation  of,  and  as  a 
means  of  realizing  some  great  good  to  the  church,  such  as  the  con- 
templated massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  his  judgment  would  be,  as 

1  De  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  687. 
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we  know  from  his  having,  after  it  had  taken  place,  issued  a  bull 
for  a  jubilee  to  celebrate  the  joyful  event,  and  from  his  having 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  to  perpetuate  its  memory. 

After  the  arrival,  or  alleged  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  authorized  her  son  to  come  to  the  court;  but 
her  instructions  were  that  he  should  not  come  with  too  numerous 
a  suite, 

On  the  15th l  of  May,  Jeanne,  attended  by  her  suite,  left  Blois 
for  Paris,  to  make  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  approach- 
ing nuptials.  On  her  arrival  in  Paris  she  took  up  her  residence  in 
the  H6tel  de  Conde,  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honor6.2 

Having  occupied  herself  for  some  days  in  Paris  in  purchasing 
jewelry  and  rich  dresses,  and  in  making  other  preparations  for  the 
marriage,  she  complained  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  of  June, 
of  severe  pain  in  her  limbs,  and  of  great  lassitude.  At  first  her 
illness  did  not  present  any  alarming  symptoms,  and  her  attendants 
did  not  anticipate  danger,  but  she  early  apprehended  a  fatal  issue, 
and  prepared  for  the  solemn  change.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  a  mortal  symptom,  that  though,  immediately  before  her  illness, 
she  had  shown  great  anxiety  to  provide  for  her  son's  marriage  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  fitting  the  splendour  of  the  alliance,  yet  that 
from  the  first  day  of  her  sickness,  such  was  her  total  forgetfulness 
or  neglect  of  such  matters,  that  she  never  made  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  them. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  illness,  the  great  oppression  of  her  chest 
and  other  symptoms  caused  anxiety  to  her  own  physicians,  Caillard 
and  Desnoeux,  and  the  physicians  of  the  king's  household  were 
summoned  to  assist  with  their  advice;  but  she  derived  little  benefit 
from  the  remedies"  they  applied.  Believing  that  her  recovery  was 
hopeless,  she  desired  to  be  attended  by  some  of  her  chaplains,  who 
might  minister  to  her  the  consolations  of  religion.  A  minister  hav- 
ing been  sent  for,  he  explained  to  her,  from  the  Scriptures,  the  duty 

1  De  Thou. 

"  Favin,  liv.  xiv.  De  Thou  says  that  she  lodged  in  tha palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartrcs, 
a  friend  of  the  Reformed  religiou. — Hist.,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  537. 
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of  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  how,  though  the  Divine  chas- 
tisements might  seem  to  the  flesh  to  be  severe,  God,  as  being  per- 
fectly just,  could  do  nothing  wrong,  and  as  being  a  merciful  Father, 
could  not  but  intend,  by  all  his  corrections,  the  good  of  his  chil- 
dren. "I  take  all  this,"  said  she,  "as  sent  from  the  hand  of  God, 
my  most  merciful  Father.  Nor  have  I,  during  this  extremity,  been 
afraid  to  die ;  much  less  have  I  murmured  against  God  for  this  in- 
fliction, knowing  that  whatsoever  he  does  shall,  in  the  end,  turn  to 
my  everlasting  good."  The  minister  having  reminded  her  of  the 
duty  of  looking  beyond  secondary  causes  to  the  great  First  Cause, 
she  said,  "I  depend  wholly  on  the  providence  of  God,  knowing  that 
all  things  are  wisely  disposed  by  him ;  and  my  prayer  to  him  is  that 
he  would  vouchsafe  me  the  grace  he  sees  to  be  necessary  for  my  sal- 
vation. As  to  this  life,  I  am  in  a  good  measure  weaned  from  the 
love  of  it,  through  the  afflictions  which  have  followed  me  from  my 
youth  to  the  present  hour,  but  especially  because  I  cannot  live  with- 
out daily  offending  my  good  God,  with  whom  I  desire  to  be  with  all 
my  heart."  The  minister  having  next  observed  that  long  life,  how 
full  soever  of  troubles,  is  to  be  accounted  among  the  blessings  of 
God,  as  our  lives  may,  in  many  ways,  promote  his  glory,  she  replied  : 
"  In  regard  to  myself  my  life  is  not  dear  to  me,  for  so  long  as  I  live 
in  this  frail  flesh  I  am  prone  to  sin  against  God.  Only  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  children  whom  God  has  given  me — that  they 
should  so  soon  be  deprived  of  a  mother's  care.  Should  he,  however, 
be  pleased  to  remove  me,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  himself  will  be  a 
Father  and  a  Protector  to  them,  as  he  has  been  to  me  in  my  greatest 
afflictions,  and  therefore  I  commit  them  wholly  to  his  providence 
and  fatherly  care."  Shortly  after,  she  said  that  death  was  not  ter- 
rible to  her,  because  it  was  the  way  by  which  she  should  pass  hence 
to  her  everlasting  rest.  With  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
she  acknowledged  that  the  sins  she  -had  committed  were  innumer- 
able, and  more  than  sufficient  to  insure  her  everlasting  condemna- 
tion, but  she,  notwithstanding,  hoped  for  forgiveness  and  salvation 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  in  which  alone  she  trusted. 
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The  minister  then  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  grounds  she  had 
to  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  after  which,  that  he  might 
not  exhaust  her  strength  and  spirits  by  a  lengthened  address,  he 
wished  to  desist;  but  she  earnestly  begged  him  to  continue  speaking 
to  her  about  these  matters  of  life  and  eternal  salvation,  adding, 
"  Now  I  feel  the  want  of  such  discourses,  for  since  my  coming  to 
Paris,  I  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  hearing  exhortations  from 
the  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  glad  to  receive  com- 
fort from  it  in  this  my  great  extremity."  In  compliance  with  her 
request,  he  spoke  of  the  felicity  enjoyed  by  the  saints  in  the  blissful 
presence  of  God  in  heaven.  He  then  asked  her,  "Do  you  verily  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  you  ?  And  do 
you  expect  the  full  forgiveness  of  your  sins  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood  for  you?"  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  do ;  believing  that  he  is  my 
only  Saviour  and  Mediator,  and  I  expect  salvation  from  no  other, 
knowing  that  he  has  fully  satisfied  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
I  am  therefore  assured  that  God,  for  his  sake,  according  to  his  gra- 
cious promise  in  him,  will  have  mercy  upon  me." ' 

On  the  third  day  of  her  illness,  with  a  mind  perfectly  composed, 
she  made  her  last  will  and  testament.  In  this  document,  after  re- 
commending her  soul  to  God,  she  expresses  her  desire  to  be  buried 
without  ceremony  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  d' Albret,  her  father,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lescar  near  Pau.  She  earnestly  enjoins  her  son  Henry 
to  cultivate  piety,  to  abide  steadfastly  by  the  Eeformed  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  turned 
aside  by  ambition,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  She  charges  him 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  laws  and  constitutions  which  she  had  pub- 
lished in  Beam  and  in  Lower  Navarre.  She  exhorts  him  to  banish 
from  his  court  atheists,  flatterers,  debauchees,  and  such  like  charac- 
ters ;  and  to  retain  about  his  person  good  men  of  unblemished  repu- 
tation, as  De  Beauvoir,  De  Francourt,  and  De  B6thune.  She  be- 
seeches him  to  act  towards  his  sister  Catharine  the  part  of  an  affec- 
tionate brother,  to  educate  her  in  Beam  in  the  same  school  of  piety 

1  Foxo's  Acts,  &.C.,  edit.  London.  1631,  folio,  vol.  iii.  App.  pp.  52,  53. 
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in  which  he  himself  had  been  brought  up,  and  when  she  should  bo 
of  age,  to  bestow  her  in  marriage  upon  a  prince  of  her  own  rank 
and  religion.  She  directs  that  Madame  de  Thignonville  should  be 
retained  as  Catharine's  governess,  and  that  Madames  de  Vaulx,De 
Fontrailles,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Perray  should  be  appointed  ladies 
of  her  household,  "being  all  ladies  of  rank  of  the  Eeformed  faith, 
whose  deportment  corresponded  with  their  religious  profession." 
She  farther  exhorts  Henry  to  love  his  cousins-german,  Henry,  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  Francis,  the  Prince  of  Conty,1  as  if  they  were 
his  brothers,  and  to  labour  to  maintain,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
close  union  which  had  always  existed  between  them  and  Admiral 
de  Colligny.  Having  given  these  advices  she  appoints  him  her 
heir,  bequeathing  to  him  all  her  dominions,  lordships,  and  fiefs,  "in 
testimony  of  the  love  and  dutiful  reverence  he  had  always  shown 
towards  her ;"  and  she  bequeaths  to  her  daughter  Catharine  all  her 
jewels,  excepting  only  those  in  the  possession  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England  (formerly  noticed),  which  she  leaves  to  her  son  as  heir- 
looms of  the  crown  of  Navarre.  She  beseeches  the  French  king, 
the  queen-mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon, 
the  king's  brothers,  to  take  her  children  under  their  protection,  and 
to  allow  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  She  entreats  Ma- 
dame Marguerite,  her  prospective  daughter-in-law,  to  love  Catha- 
rine as  her  sister.  Finally,  she  appoints  Cardinal  Charles  de  Bour- 
bon, brother  of  the  late  King  of  Navarre,  and  Admiral  de  Colligny > 
executors  of  this  her  last  will  and  testament.2 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  June  7,  the  queen,  having  given 
orders  that  Madame  de  Thignonville  should  be  brought  to  her,  con- 
ferred with  her  in  reference  to  Catharine.  She  besought  her  to 
treat  the  princess  with  affectionate  tenderness,  and  quitting  the 
French  court  to  return  with  her  into  B6arn.  "  Tell  her,"  said  the 
queen,  "  that  her  dying  mother  implored  her  to  repose  a  firm  and 
constant  trust  in  God,  to  be  obedient  to  her  brother  and  to  her 

1  The  sons  of  the  late  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6. 

*  DeThou,  Histoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  pp.  541-543.     Foxe,  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  55. 
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preceptress,  who,  both  of  them,  will  guide  her  steps  through  the 
danger  which  besets  her ;  let  her  receive  their  counsels  as  if  I 
myself  spake  them.  Finally,  tell  my  beloved  child  that  I  solemnly 
confide  her  to  the  care  of  Almighty  God,  who  will  protect  and  bless 
her  if  she  offers  him  faithful  service."1 

During  the  time  of  her  sickness  she  often  gave  utterance  to  the 
most  fervent  aspirations  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  heaven.  These  words  were  often  in  her  mouth :  "  O  my  God,  in 
thy  good  time  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death,  and  from  the 
miseries  of  the  present  life,  that  I  may  no  more  offend  thee,  and 
that  I  may  attain  that  felicity  which  thou  in  thy  Word  hast  pro- 
mised me."  During  the  time  that  the  minister  was  praying  with 
her,  she,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  heaved  many 
sighs,  especially  when  mention  was  made  of  the  mercy  which  God 
in  Christ  extends  towards  poor  sinners. 

Observing  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  around  her  bed  weeping, 
she  besought  them  not  to  weep  for  her,  since  God,  by  that  sickness, 
was  calling  her  from  this  world  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  life — 
to  enter  the  desired  haven  whither  this  frail  vessel  of  hers  had  for 
a  long  time  been  steering.  She  also  expressed  her  sorrow  that  her 
sudden  and  severe  illness  prevented  her,  as  she  could  have  desired, 
from  rewarding  them  and  many  other  faithful  servants  of  her 
household.  "  But."  said  she,  "  I  will  not  fail  to  give  orders  about 
this  matter  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  which  was  Sabbath,  the  day  before  her 
death,  she  called  for  one  of  her  ministers,  persuaded  that  her  de- 
parture was  at  hand.  At  her  desire  he  spake  to  her  as  to  the 
temptations  with  which  Satan  is  wont  to  assault  God's  chosen  ones 
in  their  last  conflict.  He  then  asked  her  whether  she  placed  her 
whole  confidence  in  Christ  crucified,  who  died  for  her  sins  and  rose 
again  for  her  justification  ?  She  answered,  "  I  expect  neither  salva- 
tion, nor  righteousness,  nor  life  from  any  but  my  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  being  assured  that  his  merits  alone  are  abundantly  sufficient 

1  Jliss  Freer,  vol.  ii.  v.  3?1. 
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to  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  ray  sins,  innumerable  though  they 
be."  "  Madame,"  said  he,  "  should  it  please  God  by  this  sickness  to 
put  an  end  to  this  your  weary  pilgrimage,  and  to  call  you  home  to 
himself,  of  which  we  see  some  evident  signs,  are  you  willing  to  go 
to  himi"  "  Yes,  I  am  willing,"  was  her  reply.  "  Then,  madame," 
said  he,  "  open  the  eyes  of  your  faith,  and  behold  Jesus  your  great 
Redeemer  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father,  reaching  forth  his 
hand  to  receive  you  to  himself;  are  you  willing  to  go  to  him'?" 
"  Yes,  most  willing,"  she  answered ;  "  much  more  willing  than  to 
linger  here  below,  where  I  see  nothing  but  vanity." 

Not  long  after,  Admiral  de  Colliguy  came  in  to  see  her,  ac- 
companied by  a  minister,  to  whose  discourse  she  listened  with  at- 
tention for  some  time,  and  after  he  had  engaged  in  prayer,  she  re- 
quested that  he  and  the  other  minister  would  stay  all  night  with 
her  in  her  chamber,  which  they  cordially  consented  to  do.  The 
greater  part  of  that  night  they  spent  in  religious  conversation  with 
her,  in  reading  appropriate  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
prayer.  The  passages  of  Scripture  they  read  were  the  14th,  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  chapters  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  several  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  concluding  with  the  31st  Psalm.  To  all  these  ex- 
ercises she  devoutly  listened,  and  much  as  she  suffered,  she  betrayed 
no  signs  of  impatience,  even  when  her  affliction  was  most  severe. 
This  was  her  last  night  on  earth.1 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  morning  she  lay  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  apparently  painless,  with  her  eyes  shut.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  sudden  paroxysm  of  suffering  from  the  difficulty 
of  breathing.  It  now  seemed  from  her  convulsive  heavings  as  if 
she  was  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution.  She  was  raised  in  the  arms 
of  her  attendants ;  and  by  the  direction  of  Caillard,  her  chief  phy- 
sician, her  chest  was  rubbed  with  stimulants  to  restore  the  circu- 
lation. The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  at  length  much  relieved, 
but  after  this  she  was  unable  'again  to  speak,  and  it  was  manifest 
that  life  was  fast  ebbing  to  its  close.  She,  however,  retained  the 

1  Foxe,  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  50. 
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exercise  of  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  by  a  gesture  she 
signified  to  her  chaplain  that  intercessions  should  still  be  offered  up 
in  her  behalf  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  A  smile,  expressive  of  the 
peace  and  joy  animating  her  soul,  passed  over  her  countenance  as 
the  minister  read  these  words  beginning  the  31st  Psalm,  "  In  thee, 
O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust."  She  continued  to  sink  till  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  when  her 
spirit  calmly  passed  away  from  all  its  labours  and  trials  in  this  life 
— which  to  her  had  been  pre-eminently  a  scene  of  painful  warfare — 
and  entered  into  rest.  She  was  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
From  her  deathbed  chamber  all  Popish  superstitions  were  strictly 
excluded ;  and  the  French  court  so  far  respected  her  memory  as  not 
to  interfere  in  this  respect  with  the  arrangements  of  her  Protestant 
attendants.  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  intended  bride  of  her  son,  re- 
cords in  her  memoirs  of  herself  an  incident  which  took  place  in  her 
deathbed  chamber,  strikingly  demonstrating  how,  when  a  hated  fel- 
low-creature has  been  smitten  down  by  death,  this  for  the  time  sub- 
dues the  passion  of  hatred,  and  excites  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
compassion  in  the  bosom  even  of  an  enemy.  "  The  Duchess  of  Ne- 
vers,"1  says  she,  "whose  temper  you  know,  came  with  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  her  sisters  the  Duchess  of  Guise2  and  the  Princess  of 
Conde,3  and  myself,  to  the  lodgings  of  the  late  Queen  of  Navarre,  at 
Paris,  in  order  to  perform  the  last  marks  of  respect  due  to  her  rank 
and  to  our  relation  to  her,  not  with  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  our 
religion,  but  with  the  unceremonious  preparations  allowed  by  the 
Huguenot  religion.  The  deceased  queen  was  in  her  ordinary  bed, 
the  curtains  open,  without  candles,  without  priests,  without  crosses, 
and  without  holy  water.  While  we  remained  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  feet  from  her  bed,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers,  whom  the  deceased  queen  during  life  had  hated  more 
than  anybody  else,  and  who  had  reciprocated  this  hatred  both  in 
will  and  words,  as  you  know  she  could  well  do  to  those  whom  she 

1  Henrietta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis,  the  first  Duke  of  Nevers. 

2  Catharine.  8  Mary,  the  youngest  sister. 
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hated,  rose  from  amongst  us,  and,  with  many  polite  and  lowly  curt- 
sies, went  to  her  bed,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  it,  after 
which,  making  again  a  profound  respectful  obeisance,  she  took  her 
place  beside  us.  This,"  she  adds,  "  surprised  all  present  who  knew 
the  hatred  that  existed  between  them."1 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  queen  lay  in  state  in  the  Hotel  de 
Cond6  during  the  days  subsequent  to  her  death,  after  which  they 
were  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin.  In  her  last  will  she  had  expressly 
enjoined  that  she  should  be  interred  in  the  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lescar,  where  the  remains  of  her  beloved  parents  were  laid.  But 
in  disregard  of  her  dying  commands,  her  corpse,  by  the  orders  of 
the  French  king,  was  conveyed  to  Vendome,  and  deposited  in  the 
ancestral  sepulchre  of  her  husband,  in  St.  George's  chapel,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Vendome.  Her  funeral  was  almost  without  pomp, 
and  was  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  forms  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, none  of  the  Popish  ceremonies  usually  practised  on  such 
occasions  being  observed.  It  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
the  Huguenot  nobility,  who  were  anxious  to  perform  the  last  offices 
of  respect  to  a  princess  to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted,  and 
whom  they  so  greatly  loved  and  admired  for  the  rare  virtues  and 
qualities  with  which  she  was  endowed.  An  epitaph,  which  is  sim- 
ply a  record  of  her  parentage,  and  of  the  date  and  place  of  her  birth 
and  death,  was  afterwards  inscribed  on  her  tomb.2 

The  unexpected  death  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  gave  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  talk.  Some  regarded  it  as  a  bad  omen — as  a  prognos- 
tication that  the  marriage  about  to  be  celebrated,  being  in  a  manner 
preceded  by  funereal  torches,  would  prove  unfortunate.3  A  report, 
also,  became  widely  current,  and  was  credited  by  many,  that  she 
had  been  poisoned.  It  was  affirmed  that  her  disease  was  in  the 
brain,  and  that  the  cause  of  her  death  was  poison,  communicated  to 
the  brain  by  the  scent  of  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  of  which  Ca- 

1  Mcmoires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  in  Petitot,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  47. 

2  Sainte-Marthe,  Higt.  Genealogique  de  la  Maison  Royale  de  France. 
*  De  Thou,  Histoirc,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  643. 
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tbarine  de  Medicis  had  made  her  a  present,1  and  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Rene,  Catharine's  Italian  perfumer,  by  her  orders,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  poisoning  the  Queen  of  Navarre.2  But  the 
suspicion  is  by  no  means  well  founded.  That  Catharine  and  the 
court  were  capable  of  such  a  deed  of  atrocity,  no  one  who  knows 
their  character  and  their  history  will  deny,  and  the  general  convic- 
tion among  the  Huguenots  that  they  were  capable  of  the  deed,  pro- 
bably originated  and  gave  currency  to  the  rumour  and  belief  that 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  had  fallen  a  victim  to  unfair  dealing.  But 
all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  sickness  of  Jeanne  was  owing 
to  a  disease  of  the  lungs  previously  existing,  which  the  great  heat 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  the  hurry  and  agitation  caused  her 
by  her  preparations  for  the  approaching  marriage,  had  irritated 
and  inflamed  into  a  fever.  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  death,  her 
corpse,  by  the  orders  of  the  king,  who  at  least  professed  much  grief 
at  her  death,  was  opened  and  closely  examined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  learned  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  found  all  the  parts 
in  a  healthy  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  lungs,  which  were  af- 
fected on  the  right  side  with  an  uncommon  hardness  and  a  large 
imposthume  or  abscess,  which  they  unanimously  pronounced  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  her  death.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
posthume,  it  was  evident  that  the  lungs  had  been  long  in  an  ulcer- 
ated state,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  poison  in  the  lungs,  nor  in  the 
stomach,  nor  in  the  brain.3  Many,  indeed,  confidently  asserted 

1  Petitot,  torn.  xx.  pp.  141-145.     De  Thou  says,  "  Others  published  that  this  queen 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  perfume  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  had  been  sold  to  her  by  a 
Milanese  perfumer  named  Rene,  a  wicked  man,  who  had  been  bribed  to  do  this."— 
Histoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  543. 

2  L'Estoile  asserts  this  as  the  true  cause  of  her  death.— See  his  Alemoires,  &c.,  in 
Petitot,  torn.  xlv.  pp.  71-73.     D'Aubigne  has  no  doubt  of  it.— Hut.  Univer.,  torn.  ii.  liv.  i. 
ch.  ii.     Olhagaray,  a  Protestant,  in  his  Histoire  de  Foix  et  Beam,  also  maintains  that  she 
was  poisoned.    De  Thou  leaves  the  question  undecided. — Histoire,  torn.  iv.  liv.  li.  p.  543. 

3  John  de  Serres,  RecueU,  des  Ckoses  Memorable*,  quoted  in  Petitot,  torn.  xlv.  pp.  71-73. 
Matthieu,  Histoire  de  France,  torn.  i.  liv.  vi.     Claude  Regin,  Bishop  of  Oleron,  when 
recording,  in  hia  MS.  journal,  her  death,  does  not  even  hint  the  least  ground  for  suspect- 
ing that  she  had  been  poisoned.    He  simply  says  that  she  died,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1572,  of 
a  pleurisy  which  she  had  caught  on  the  3d  of  that  month,  during  the  preparations  for  the 
nuptials  of  her  son  Henry  with  Marguerite  do  Valois. — Petitot,  torn.  xlv.  p.  73. 
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that  the  physicians  did  not  open  the  brain,  the  court  having  inten- 
tionally limited  the  examination  to  the  interior  of  the  body,1  and 
that  had  the  head  been  opened,  the  poison,  which,  it  was  said,  had 
acted  upon  tiie  brain,  would  have  been  discovered.  But  the  head 
was  opened,  and  no  such  discovery  was  made.  This  is  established 
from  the  testimony  of  Caillard,  ordinary  physician  to  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  which  Victor  Cayet,  who  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  family  of  Navarre,  has  preserved.  Some  persons  having  main- 
tained before  that  physician  that  Jeanne  had  perished  by  poison, 
he  denied  the  allegation,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  denial. 
'•'Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "you  all  know  the  command  I  many  times 
received  from  my  mistress  the  queen,  that  if  I  were  near  her  at 
her  death  I  should  see  to  it  that  her  brain  was  opened,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  troublesome  itching  she  ordinarily  felt 
in  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  should  the  prince  her  son  and  the 
princess  her  daughter  be  similarly  affected,  a  remedy  might  be  dis- 
covered by  knowing  the  cause.  In  obedience  to  this  command, 
Desnoeux,  her  surgeon,  sawed  through  her  head,  and  we  found  that 
"this  itching  proceeded  from  certain  minute  vesicles  full  of  water, 
situated  between  the  brain  and  the  membrane  investing  it.  After  a 
narrow  inspection,  Desnoeux  said  to  the  assistants.  'Gentlemen,  had 
her  majesty  died  from  poisoned  scent,  you  would  have  seen  the 
marks  of  it  in  the  coating  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  as 
healthy  as  could  be  desired.  Had  she  died  from  swallowing  poison, 
it  would  have  appeared  in  the  stomach,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ap- 
pears there ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  other  cause  of  her  death  but  the 
abscess  in  her  lungs.'"2  If  the  testimony  of  these  medical  gentle- 
men is  to  be  credited,  the  suspicion  that  the  Queen  of  Navarre  had 
died  of  poison  is  unfounded. 

The  king,  who  appeared  greatly  affected  at  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  put  on  mourning,  and  the  whole  court  followed 

1  John  de  Serres,  in  his  Recveil  deg  Choses  Menwrabki,  says  that  "  they  were  not  com- 
manded to  open  the  brain."    De  Thou  asserts  that  "  her  brain  was  not  opened,  although 
the  king  had  expressly  commanded  it." — Hiftoire,  torn.  iv.  p.  543. 

2  Cayet,  Chron.  Novmaire,  liv.  iv.  quoted  by  Petitot,  tom.  xx.  pp.  141-145. 
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his  example — a  mark  of  respect  which  could  not  have  been  omitted 
without  creating  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Huguenots,  and  risk- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  projected  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  for  which 
the  preparations  were  advancing. 

The  melancholy  and  unexpected  tidings  of  his  mother's  death 
reached  Henry  at  Chaunay,  in  Poictou,  whither  he  had  arrived  on 
his  way  to  the  French  court.  Excitement  and  mental  sorrow  threw 
him  into  a  fever  which  rendered  him  unable  to  proceed  in  the  mean- 
time to  Vendome,  to  perform  the  last  duties  to  his  "  very  dear  and 
honoured  mother."  After  his  arrival  at  Vendome,  all  the  tribute 
of  gratitude  and  filial  affection  he  could  pay  her  was  to  visit  and 
weep  over  her  tomb.  Not  being  yet  fully  recovered,  he  remained 
here  for  some  time. 

At  last,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Admi- 
ral de  Colligny,  Henry,  who  had  now  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Navarre,  left  VendSme  for  .the  court,  escorted  by  800  of  the 
flower  of  the  Huguenot  cavaliers,  all  clad  in  mourning  apparel.  As 
he  approached  the  suburbs  of  Paris  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Alen9on,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  four 
marshals  of  France,  and  400  of  the  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Louvre.  He  arrived  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  July. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1572,  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Marguerite  de  Valois  was  solemnized  in  N6tre  Dame ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  namely,  on  Sabbath,  the  24th  of  that  month,  was  perpe- 
trated the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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CHARLOTTE  AUBALESTE, 


WIFE,    FIRST  OF  SEIGNEUR  DE  FEUQUERES,   AND   SECONDLY,   OF 
PHILIP  DE  MORNAT.1 


HARLOTTE  ARBALESTE  was  daughter  of 


Arbaleste,  Seigneur  de  la  Borde,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  accounts  at  Paris,  by  his  wife  Magdalene 
Chevalier.  She  was  born  in  February,  1549.  Her 
mother,  who  died  December  31,  1590,  though  she 
never  deserted  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  was  enlight- 
ened enough  to  perceive  many  of  its  abuses,  and  desired  its  refor- 
mation. Her  father,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Reformed  faith.  The  circumstances  which  conduced  to 
his  conversion  are  particularly  narrated  by  his  daughter ;  and  they 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  religious  persecution. 
In  his  youth  he  had  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy  for  his  im- 
provement, at  the  time  when  the  former  country  was  thrown  into 
general  fermentation  by  Luther  and  his  doctrines.  At  Strasburg 
he  had  heard  some  sermons  preached  by  the  Reformed  ministers, 
and  was  present  at  a  disputation  between  the  great  German  Refor- 

1  Our  authority  in  this  life,  unless  when  otherwise  indicated  by  the  references  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  is  Charlotte's  Memoires  de  Ditplessti  JHomay,  her  second  husband,  in 
which  she  records  many  particulars  in  her  own  history. 
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raer  and  some  of  the  Popish  doctors.  By  this  means  he  discovered 
the  abuses  of  the  Popish  church,  but  he  remained  ignorant  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  ecclesiastical  questions 
scarcely  ever  engaged  his  thoughts,  nor  had  he  the  most  distant  in- 
tention of  abandoning  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
Yet  he  did  not  escape  being  suspected  of  heresy,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise  he  was  persecuted  as  if  a  secret  Huguenot.  At  this  treat- 
ment he  naturally  felt  exasperated;  his  sympathies  became  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  evil-entreated  Huguenots,  and  he  was  led 
to  serious  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  his  sincerely  embracing  and 
making  public  profession  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  in  which,  undis- 
mayed by  danger,  he  persevered  to  his  death.  He  died  August  15, 
1570 — the  close  of  the  third  civil  war.  His  last  words  were,  "Lord, 
thou  gavest  me  a  soul  fifty-eight  years  ago — thou  gavest  it  me  white 
and  clean ;  I  render  it  to  thee  impure  and  polluted — wash  it  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son." 

On  Sabbath,  September  28, 1567,  his  daughter  Charlotte,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  was  married  at  La  Brye,  to  Jehan  de  Pas,  Seigneur 
de  Feuqueres,  a  zealous  Huguenot,  famous  for  his  military  talents 
and  bravery,  who  having  joined  the  Prince  of  Conde",  had  been 
shortly  before  elevated  to  the  situation  of  first  adjutant-general  in 
the  prince's  army.  She  was  then  eighteen  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
After  their  marriage  they  went  to  La  Borde,  her  father's  residence, . 
whence  Feuqueres  departed,  on  an  early  day,  to  join  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  and  Admiral  de  Colligny,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  situa- 
tion. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  earned 
new  laurels  by  his  skill  and  courage.  Whilst  he  was  absent  with 
the  army,  Charlotte  stayed  at  Orleans  with  her  father,  who  had  re- 
tired thither  for  greater  security  amidst  these  intestine  commo- 
tions, while  her  mother,  who  made  no  profession  of  the  Eeformed 
religion,  remained  at  Paris,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  the  times  per- 
mitted, to  preserve  the  property  of  her  husband.  Feuqueres  came 
to  meet  his  wife  and  her  father  at  Orleans.  Thence  they  went  all 
together  to  La  Borde,  where  they  remained  during  the  spring.  In 
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the  summer,  taking  leave  of  her  father,  which  proved  to  be  a  final 
parting,  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ardennes.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1568,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  at 
Noyers,  exposed  to  imminent  personal  danger  from  the  perfidy  of 
the  court,  and  about  to  take  refuge  in  Eochelle.  He  was,  however, 
detained  by  various  circumstances  in  other  parts.  During  his  ab- 
sence, Charlotte's  daughter,  Susan,  was  born  at  Sedan  on  the  29th 
of  December.  This  child  the  father  never  had  the  happiness  to  see. 
Being  struck  by  a  horse  at  La  Charite,  in  1569,  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  23d  of  May  that  year,  leaving  behind  him 
a  name  embalmed  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Charlotte  received  at  Sedan  the  afflicting  tidings  of  her  bereave- 
ment. She  had  previously  lost,  by  death,  her  father,  one  of  her 
sisters  who  was  about  to  be  married,  and  her  father-in-law ;  and 
now,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  she  was  reduced  to  widow- 
hood. It  was  an  aggravation,  too,  of  her  affliction,  that  she  was  far 
away  from  home  and  kindred,  and  that  her  own  small  property 
having  been  seized  upon  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  she  was 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  midst  of  so  many  trials, 
Providence,  as  she  gratefully  records,  raised  up  for  her  friends,  by 
whose  kindness  she  was  relieved  from  her  pressing  difficulties.  Yet 
the  grief  which  crushed  her  spirits  at  this  period  permanently  affec- 
ted her  health.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  third  peace,  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  she  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  having 
received  her  share  of  her  father's  inheritance,  she  continued  to  re- 
side about  two  years,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  property  of  her 
daughter.  She  was  resident  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew massacre. 

To  relieve  her  mind,  suffering  from  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  she  had  purposed  to  pass  the  winter  with 
her  sister  Madame  de  Vaucelas,  and  having  fixed  upon  leaving 
Paris  on  the  Monday  after  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  she  intended  to 
go  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  to  the  Louvre,  to  take  leave  of  the 
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Prince  of  Conde,  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  the  Marchioness  of 
Eothelin,  and  Madame  de  Dampierre.  But  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  taking  place,  prevented  her  from  carrying  these  intentions 
into  effect. 

In  that  massacre,  which  came  upon  the  Huguenots  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  she  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing,  and 
so  remarkable  were  her  escapes,  that  even  minds  the  least  prone  to 
contemplate  the  Divine  interposition  in  human  affairs,  can  hardly 
fail  to  ascribe  them  to  the  merciful  protection  of  Heaven.  In  her 
memoirs  of  her  second  husband,  Philip  de  Mornay  Duplessis,  she 
gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  perils  she  encountered  on  that 
day  and  for  some  time  after,  till  she  at  last  succeeded  in  making 
good  her  flight  from  France,  and  in  reaching  Sedan,  where  she 
found  a  secui'e  asylum.  This  narrative  we  shall  give  nearly  at  full 
length,  and  mostly  in  her  own  language. 

Whilst  she  was  still  in  bed  on  the  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Da,y,  one  of  her  maid-servants,  who  was  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  who  had  just  returned  from  the  city,  came  to  her  in  great 
alarm  and  told  her  that  a  general  massacre  had  begun.  Doubting 
at  the  moment  whether  the  intelligence  was  correct,  she  was  not 
much  affected;  but  when,  having  put  on  part  of  her  dress,  she  looked 
out  at  her  window  and  perceived  in  the  great  street  of  St.  Antoine, 
where  she  resided,  the  whole  population  in  commotion,  and  many 
companies  of  soldiers,  each  wearing  a  white  cross  in  his  hat,  she 
was  convinced  that  something  serious  was  going  on.  She  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  messenger  to  her  mother's  house,  where  her 
brothers  lived,  to  learn  what  was  the  matter.  Her  messenger  found 
them  all  in  great  consternation,  her  brothers  being  professors  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  Suspecting  something  alarming,  her  maternal 
uncle,  Peter  Chevalier,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  ordered  her  to  remove  what- 
ever articles  of  value  she  had,  and  promised  to  send  some  person  to 
conduct  her  without  delay  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  whilst  pur- 
posing to  do  this,  he  received  information  that  his  brother  Charles 
Chevalier,  Lord  of  Esprunea,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  Re- 
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formed  faith,  had  been  killed  in  the  street  De  Betizy,  and  this  so 
greatly  distracted  his  mind  that  all  thoughts  about  her  entirely 
vanished  from  his  memory.  His  own  life  was  in  imminent  peril. 
In  attempting  to  make  his  way  through  the  street  he  was  arrested 
by  the  mob,  by  whom,  but  for  the  sign  of  the  cross  which  they  saw 
him  make  (for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Reformed  religion),  he 
would  probably  have  been  pierced  by  a  bullet  or  a  dagger.  Having 
waited  about  half-an-hour  without  hearing  from  her  uncle,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  commotion  increased  in  the  street  of  St.  Antoine, 
Charlotte  sent  a  maid-servant  with  her  daughter,  who  was  then 
three  and  a  half  years  old,  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Pereuse, 
master  of  requests  in  the  royal  household,  and  one  of  her  kindest 
relatives  and  friends.  He  admitted  the  child  by  a  back  door,  and 
taking  it  under  his  protection,  sent  a  kind  message  assuring  her 
that  she  would  be  cordially  welcome  to  his  hov  se  if  she  would  ven- 
ture to  come.  Eunning  the  hazard,  she  removed  to  his  house  witli 
her  domestics,  in  all  seven  in  number.  He  as  yet  knew  only  a  part 
of  the  atrocities  committed  on  that  morning.  Intelligence  had,  how- 
ever, been  brought  him  by  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  had  sent  to 
the  Louvre,  that  Admiral  de  Colligny  had  been  assassinated ;  that 
many  lords  and  gentlemen  had  also  fallen ;  and  that  tunmlt  and 
murder  were  raging  throughout  the  city.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  her  lodgings  when  they  were  entered  by 
some  of  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  demanded  of  her 
landlord  where  she  was,  and  searched  every  corner  to  find  her. 
Not  succeeding  in  their  object,  they  at  last  despatched  one  of  their 
number  to  her  mother's  house,  with  a  promise  that  they  would  save 
Madame  de  Feuqueres'  life,  and  all  her  furniture,  for  the  gift  of 
100  crowns.  Charlotte's  answer  to  her  mother,  who  found  means 
of  communicating  with  her,  was,  "Inform  them  that  you  cannot 
tell  what  is  become  of  me,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  sum 
which  they  demand."  As  no  information  respecting  her  could  be 
obtained,  her  lodgings  were  plundered. 
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Many  others  betook  themselves  for  refuge  to  the  house  of  Do 
Pereuse,  until  the  number  of  refugees  under  his  roof  amounted  to 
no  less  than  forty.  In  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  house,  he 
sent  for  provisions  to  another  part  of  the  town,  and  either  he  him- 
self, or  his  wife,  remained  at  the  front  door  to  say  a  courteous  word 
to  Monsieur  de  Guise  or  Monsieur  de  Nevers,  and  other  lords  who 
passed  and  re-passed  that  way,  as  well  as  to  the  captains  of  Paris, 
who  pillaged  the  neighbouring  houses  of  the  Huguenots.  The  re- 
fugees remained  with  him  till  Tuesday.  Suspicion  having  been  ex- 
cited, orders  had  been  given  that  his  house  should  be  searched  that 
afternoon.  Having  learned  from  secret  information  this  intention, 
he  gave  timely  warning  to  his  friends  under  his  protection,  who  all 
betook  themselves  to  another  asylum,  except  Mademoiselle  de  Chan- 
freau  and  Charlotte  Arbaleste. 

"It  being  necessary,"  says  Charlotte,  "that  we  should  be  secreted, 
he  concealed  Mademoiselle  de  Chanfreau  and  her  maid  in  a  wood- 
house  outside,  whilst  I  and  one  of  my  maids  were  put  into  an  empty 
loft;  the  rest  of  our  people  he  disguised  and  concealed  as  well  as  he 
could.  While  in  this  loft,  which  was  just  over  his  granary,  I  heard 
the  most  fearful  cries  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  whom  the 
soldiers  were  butchering  in  the  streets,  and  having  left  my  daughter 
below,  I  was  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  agitation  and  even  despair, 
that  had  I  not  been  restrained  by  the  fear  of  offending  God,  I 
should  have  cast  myself  down  headlong,  rather  than  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  populate,  or  see  my  child  massacred,  whom  I  loved 
more  than  my  own  life.  One  of  my  maid-servants  took  her,  and 
carried  her  through  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers,  and  went  in 
search  of  Marie  Guillard,  Lady  d'Esprunes,  my  maternal  grand 
mother,  who  was  still  living,  and  left  the  child  with  her,  with 
whom  she  remained  till  my  grandmother's  death.  ,  .  . 

"  We  had  now  to  consider  how  we  should  most  effectually  dis- 
guise ourselves,  in  order  to  search  for  a  new  place  of  safety.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  go  to  my  mother's  house,  a  guard  having  been 
stationed  around  it.  I  went  to  the  house  of  a  marshal,  a  man  of  a 
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turbulent  character,  who  was  captain  of  the  watch  in  the  quarter 
where  he  lived.  I  encouraged  myself  in  the  hope  that,  should  his 
wife,  who  had  been  one  of  his  own  servants,  show  me  compassion, 
he  would  not  do  me  any  injury. 

"In  the  evening  my  mother  came  to  visit  me  at  that  retreat. 
She  was  more  dead  than  alive,  and  more  stupified  with  terror  than 
myself.  I  passed  that  night  at  the  house  of  this  captain-marshal ; 
and  it  was  my  lot  to  hear  him  incessantly  uttering  imprecations 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  to  see  his  party  bringing  in  the  plun- 
der of  the  Huguenots'  houses  which  they  had  pillaged.  He  roughly 
declared  to  me  that  I  must,  without  doubt,  go  to  mass. 

"  On  the  Wednesday  morning  my  mother  sent  to  President  de 
Tambonneau,  to  ask  him  whether  provision  might  not  be  made  for 
my  safety  in  his  house.  About  mid-day  I  went  thither  quite  alone. 
Not  knowing  the  way,  I  followed  a  little  boy,  who  went  before  me. 
The  president  was  living  in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  and  none 
but  the  lady  of  Lieutenant  Moriu,  who  was  his  mother-in-law,  and 
also  the  mother  of  the  lady  of  the  chancellor  De  1'Hopital,  the  lady 
of  the  president,  their  brother  Monsieur  de  Paroy,  and  one  of  their 
servants,  named  James  Minier,  knew  that  I  was  there.  I  entered 
the  house  unobserved,  and  was  lodged  in  the  study  of  Monsieur  de 
Tambonneau,  where  I  remained  all  the  Wednesday,  and  till  Thurs- 
day night.  On  Thursday  evening,  the  family  having  got  secret 
warning  that  the  house  was  to  be  searched  for  some  of  their  rela- 
tives, and  apprehensive  lest  in  making  this  search  I  should  be  dis- 
covered, advised  me  to  change  my  quarters,  which  I  accordingly  did 
about  midnight,  between  Thursday  and  Friday. 

"  They  caused  me  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  corn-mer- 
chant who  served  them,  a  man  of  respectable  character.  I  remained 
there  five  days,  during  which  I  received  from  the  president,  his 
wife,  and  the  whole  family,  so  much  kindness  and  assistance  in  this 
my  need,  that  apart  from  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
Lady  President  de  Tambonneau  and  myself,  I  will  never  forget  the 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  them. 
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"  On  the  Tuesday  following,  my  mother,  having  prevailed  upon 
my  brothers  to  go  to  mass,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  thought  to 
save  me  by  the  same  means ;  and,  at  her  request,  our  cousin,  M.  de 
Paroy,  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject.  After  many  conversations  be- 
tween us,  he  found  me,  by  the  grace  of  God,  most  determined  in 
my  refusal. 

''  On  Wednesday  morning,  my  mother,  after  some  efforts  to  per- 
suade me  to  comply,  not  receiving  from  me  the  answer  she  wished, 
but  only  a  supplication  to  get  me  out  of  Paris,  sent  to  tell  me  that 
she  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  my  daughter  back  to 
me.  The  answer  I  returned  to -her  was,  that  in  the  event  of  her 
doing  so,  I  would  take  my  daughter  in  my  arms,  and  we  would  sur- 
render ourselves  together  to  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  resolved  to  leave  Paris  at  all  hazards,  and  besought  the 
bearer  of  the  message  to  go  and  secure  a  place  for  me  in  the  pas- 
sage-boat, or  in  any  other  about  to  go  up  the  river  Seine.  The  time 
of  my  abode  in  the  corn-merchant's  house  was  not  without  its  share 
of  anxiety.  I  occupied  a  chamber  immediately  above  an  apartment 
inhabited  by  Madame  de  Foissy,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady — a  circum- 
stance which,  by  awakening  the  dread  of  being  discovered,  pre- 
vented me  from  walking  in  my  room ;  nor  could  even  a  candle  be 
lighted,  lest  her  suspicions  and  those  of  the  neighbours  should  be 
excited.  When  anything  was  brought  me  to  eat,  it  was  a  little 
morsel  concealed  under  an  apron,  the  bearer  pretending  to  come 
with  linen  or  for  it  to  this  lady.  In  short,  I  left  this  house  on 
Wednesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  the  massacre,  at  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  got  into  a  boat  about  to  sail  for  Sens,  for  my 
messenger  did  not  take  a  place  for  me  in  the  passage-boat,  afraid 
lest,  from  the  great  number  who  travelled  in  it,  I  should  be  recog- 
nized. 

"  When  I  entered  this  boat,  I  found  in  it  two  monks,  a  priest, 
and  two  merchants,  with  their  wives.  On  reaching  Tournelles, 
where  a  guard  was  stationed,  the  boat  was  stopped,  and  our  pass- 
ports were  demanded,  which  all  were  able  to  show,  except  myself, 
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who  had  none.  The  guard  then  began  to  accuse  me  of  being  u 
Huguenot,  crying  out  that  I  must  be  drowned ;  and  they  made  me 
come  out  of  the  boat.  I  prayed  them  to  conduct  me  to  the  house 
of  Monsieur  de  Voysenon,  auditor  of  accounts,  who  was  one  of  my 
friends,  and  transacted  the  business  of  the  late  Madame  d'Esprunes, 


Charlotte  and  the  Soldiers  at  the  liaie  ut  M.  de  Voj-sen 


my  grandmother,  who  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  assuring  them 
that  he  would  answer  for  me.  Two  soldiers  of  the  party  took  me, 
and  brought  me  to  the  house  I  had  named. 

"  Providentially  they  remained  at  the  gate,  and  allowed  me  to 
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go  up  stairs.  I  found  poor  Madame  de  Voysenon  greatly  alarmed  ; 
and  so  completely  was  I  disguised,  that  she  addressed  me  as  a 
stranger,  aud  took  me  for  one  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  under 
her  roof.  I  told  her  husband  that  I  had  not  time  to  listen  to  him 
(for  I  thought  that  the  soldiers  were  following  me) — that  it  seemed 
as  if  God  meant  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  preserving  my  life — 
that  otherwise  I  considered  my  doom  fixed.  He  went  down  stairs 
to  the  soldiers,  and  assured  them  that  he  had  often  ^een  me  in  the 
house  of  Madame  d'Esprunes,  whose  son  was  Bishop  of  Senlis,  that 
they  were  good  Catholics,  and  universally  known  to  be  so." 

"  We  are  not,"  said  the  soldiers  courteously,  "making  any  inquiry 
about  that  family,  but  about  her."  "  I  have  formerly  seen  her  a  good 
Catholic,"  he  replied,  "though  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pronounce 
whether  or  not  she  is  so  now."  At  this  moment  a  respectable  wo- 
man came  up,  and  asked  them,  "What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the 
lady?"  "This  is  a  Huguenot,"  said  they  with  an  oath  ;  "she  must 
be  drowned,  for  we  see  how  terrified  she  is ! "  "  You  know  me,"  she 
answered ;  "  I  am  no  Huguenot ;  I  go  regularly  to  mass ;  but  I  am 
so  frightened,  that  for  these  eight  days  past  I  have  been  in  a  fever." 
"And  I,  and  all  of  us,"  rejoined  one  of  the  soldiers  with  an  oath, 
"  have  been  pretty  well  agitated."  Thus  they  took  her  back  to  tho 
boat,  assuring  her  that  had  she  been  of  the  other  sex  she  should 
not  have  escaped  so  easily. 

At  the  very  time  of  her  being  arrested  in  the  boat,  the  house 
which  she  had  quitted  was  ransacked,  and  had  she  been  found 
there,  her  life  would  have  been  in  the  utmost  danger.  "  We  made 
our  voyage,"  she  continues,  "and  the  night  took  us  into  a  place 
called  Le  Petit  la  Borde.  Immediately  after  dinner  in  the  inn 
where  we  were  to  lodge  for  the  night,  the  monks  and  merchants 
chuckled  over  what  they  had  seen  in  Paris,  and  when  I  spoke  a 
word  they  told  me  that  I  spoke  like  a  Huguenot.  ...  In  the 
inn  there  was  only  one  chamber,  where  were  three  beds.  The  two 
monks  and  the  priest  l»y  in  one ;  the  two  merchants  in  another ; 
the  two  women  and  myself  in  the  third.  I  was  not  without 
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anxiety;  for  as  I  wore  a  shift  richly  ornamented  with  lace  and 
needle-work,  which  the  Lady  President  de  Tambonneau  had  lent 
me,  I  was  much  afraid  lest  this,  being  observed  by  these  two  wo- 
men while  I  was  lying  between  them,  it  should  make  them  suspect 
me  to  be  a  different  person  from  what  my  dress  would  have  led 
them  to  believe. 

"  On  Thursday  morning  as  we  entered  the  boat,  Minier 
whispered  to  me  that  I  should  take  care  not  to  go  to  Corbeil  nor  to 
Melun,  of  which  we  were  seigneurs,  lest,  being  known  in  these 
places,  I  should  incur  danger,  but  that  I  should  go  out  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Yuri,  a  short  league  from  Corbeil.  When  I  saw  the  village, 
I  requested  the  boatman  to  let  me  out,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  but 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  boat,  when  opposite  the  village, 
grounded,  which  compelled  him  to  set  on  shore  all  the  passengers. 
Having  paid  our  fare,  Minier  and  I  went  to  the  village  of  Yuri, 
where,  upon  our  arrival,  he  resolved  to  conduct  me  to  Bouschet,  a 
mansion  belonging  to  President  de  Tambonneau,  and  to  put  me  into 
the  house  of  his  vinedresser.  Thus  we  travelled  five  leagues  on 
foot ;  and  having  left  me  at  the  house  of  this  excellent  poor  man, 
he  went  to  Vallegrand,  the  residence  of  the  chancellor  De  I'H&pital, 
nearly  a  league  distant,  to  ascertain  whether  I  might  there  obtain 
a  safe  asylum  with  the  lady  chancellor ;  but  he  found  them  all  in 
great  consternation,  a  strong  garrison  having  been  sent  from  the 
king  to  the  chancellor's  house  under  pretence  of  affording  him  pro- 
tection. The  lady  chancellor,  who  professed  the  Eeformed  religion, 
had  already  been  compelled  to  go  to  mass.  The  chancellor  sent 
Minier  to  offer  me  his  houise,  but  at  the  same  time  to  tell  me  that 
I  could  not  remain  there  without  going  to  mass,  which  he  did  not 
think  I  would  do,  considering  the  resolution  I  had  taken  of  depart- 
ing from  Paris,  and  of  exposing  myself  to  so  many  dangers." 

Minier  returned  to  Paris,  while  Charlotte  continued  at  the  house 
of  the  vinedresser  fifteen  days,  after  which,  attended  by  the  vine- 
dresser, she  journeyed,  riding  on  an  ass,  to  Esprunes,  a  house  be- 
longing to  her  late  grandmother.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  she 
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proceeded  thence  to  the  house  of  her  eldest  brother,  M.  de  la  Borde, 
which  was  four  leagues  distant.  She  found  him  in  great  perplexity, 
both  because  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  to  mass  to  escape  death, 
and  because  he  was  urgently  importuned  to  make  a  formal  solemn 
abjuration  of  the  Reformed  faith.  After  a  short  stay  she  left  him 
for  Sedan. 

Without  encountering  any  obstruction,  she  arrived  at  Sedan  on 
the  1st  of  November.  Here,  at  length,  after  having  been  long  ex- 
posed to  tempest  and  peril,  she  found  a  secure  and  peaceful  haven, 
like  many  other  Protestants — honourable  persons,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of  all  professions,  who,  after  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre,  had  fled  thither  for  safety.  Many  friends 
offered  her  ample  supplies  of  everything.  She  was  not  an  hour  in 
the  town  when  she  was  clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  lady.  From  the 
Duke  and  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  especially,  she  received  much 
honour  and  friendship. 

At  Sedan  she  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
physician  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  in  order  to  relieve  and 
soothe  her  solitude,  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
painting,  and  other  subjects.  While  resident  here  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Philip  de  Mornay,  Seigneur  du  Plessis- 
Marly,1  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Reformed  faith,  who,  like  herself, 
had  almost  miraculously  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
He  had  previously  dwelt  in  Sedan,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.,  had  returned  with  his  eldest  brother.  The  motive  of  wealth 
in  no  respect  influenced  him  in  making  choice  of  Madame  de  Feu- 
queres  for  his  wife;  for,  on  account  of  her  Protestant  principles, 

1  From  his  hereditary  estate  he  is  usually  designated  by  his  countrymen,  Duplessis 
Mornay.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacques  de  Mornay,  Seigneur  de  Buhy  (who  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  noble  families  of  France),  by  his  wife  Francoise  du  Bee. 
His  father  never  left  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  but  in  his  last  illness  he  de- 
clined the  assistance  of  a  priest,  and  died  trusting  solely  for  salvation  to  the  merits  of 
Christ.  His  mother  was  a  Huguenot.  Intimidated  by  the  raging  fury  of  persecution, 
she  did  not  for  some  time  openly  profess  her  sentiments ;  but  from  the  first  she  made 
them  known  to  her  husband  and  children,  on  all  of  whom  they  produced  an  indelible 
impression.  De  Mornay  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  Christian,  a  soldier,  a  statesman, 
and  an  author. 
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she  had  been  despoiled  of  whatever  she  possessed.  It  was  her  per- 
sonal qualities  which  gained  his  heart,  and  made  him  prefer  a  ma- 
trimonial union  with  her  to  all  the  rich  and  honourable  connections 
to  which,  from  his  position  and  prospects,  he  might  have  aspired. 
"If  you  wish  to  marry  her,"  said  some  officious  advisers,  "you 
should  make  particular  and  exact  inquiries  as  to  her  property — 
what  she  has  by  her  first  marriage  contract,  and  what  she  re- 
ceived upon  the  death  of  her  late  father."  "  I  am  little  concerned 
about  what  property  she  has,"  replied  De  Mornay ;  "  that  is  the  last 
thing  to  be  thought  of  in  marriage,  the  principal  thing  is  the  quali- 
ties of  the  person  with  whom  I  am  to  be  united  for  life,  especially 
that  she  be  imbued  with  the  fear  of  God,  and  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion." They  were  married  on  Sabbath,1  January  3,  1576,  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  all  friends  on  both  sides,  even  of  the  relatives 
of  Charlotte's  first  husband,  whom,  as  well  as  other  friends,  she  con- 
sulted. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year  De  Mornay  became  one  of  Henry, 
King  of  Navarre's,  councillors.  In  the  year  1577,  he  was  despatched 
as  Henry's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
and  subsequently,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  court  of  "William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland.  Madame  de  Mornay  followed  him 
to  these  countries.  During  her  residence  in  Holland  in  1582,  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  William,  Prince  of  Orange ; 
and  she  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  attending  Charlotte 
de  Bourbon,  the  prince's  wife,  on  her  deathbed,  and  of  minister- 
ing to  her  the  consolations  of  religion.  She  and  De  Mornay  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  July,  1582.  In  Holland  she  had  felt  very  happy, 
and  left  it  with  much  regret,  her  mind  being  greatly  depressed 
from  the  thought  of  the  calamities  which,  to  all  appearance,  were 
impending  over  France,  and  particularly  from  a  distressing  appre- 
hension that  henceforth  she  would  be  more  separated  from  the 
society  of  her  husband  than  she  had  ever  been  before, 

1  The  Huguenots  were  often  married  on  Sabbath  (the  communion  Sabbatn  escepted), 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  their  synods.— Quick's  Synodicon,  voL  i.  p.  83. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the  year  1583,  after  her  re- 
turn to  France,  anticipating  death  from  the  infirm  state  of  her 
health,  she  made  her  testament,  dated  Buhy,  June  11,  that  year,  not 
with  the  object  of  bequeathing  property  or  money,  a  matter  which 
she  left  with  full  confidence  to  the  discretion  of  her  husband,  but 
principally  to  leave  behind  her  a  dying  testimony  to  the  Eeformed 
faith.  It  is  entirely  her  own  composition,  and  was  written  with 
her  own  hand.1 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1584,  Madame  de  Mornay,  with  her 
husband  and  family,  removed  to  Montauban.  What  brought  them 


hither  was  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  Eeformed 
church  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  at  that  town,  on  the  20th  of 
August.  De  Mornay,  from  his  official  situation  as  superintendent 
of  the  royal  household,  could  not  conveniently  reside  at  a  distance 
from  his  master,  Henry,  King  of  Navarre ;  and  though  his  majesty 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon  the  place  of  his  principal  residence,  yet  as 
he  resolved  to  be  present  at  that  synod,  which  was  to  meet  under 

1  See  this  document  at  length  in  Memoires,  &c.,  de  DupUssit,  torn.  ii.  pp.  257-269. 
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his  sanction,  De  Moniay,  m  the  meantime,  brought  his  whole 
family  to  that  town,  the  more  especially  as  his  consort  earnestly 
desired  to  witness  the  synodical  proceedings. 

Madame  de  Mornay  had  not  been  long  resident  at  Montauban 
when  she  became  entangled  in  a  dissension  with  the  consistory  of 
the  Reformed  church  of  that  place,  about  a  matter  apparently  tri- 
vial, but  which  yet  can  hardly  be  called  trivial,  as  it  is  a  matter 
about  which  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  given  directions  in  the 
Scriptures — the  dress  becoming  women  professing  godliness. 

The  Reformed  church  of  Montauban  had  three  ministers,  and 
the  consistory  was  very  rigid  in  the  exercise  of  discipline.  Holding 
that  it  was  unbecoming  Christian  women  to  wear  their  hair  in  curls, 
they  prohibited  the  practice,  under  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  prohibition  had  caused 
no  small  contention  in  that  church.  Many  families,  in  all  respects 
exemplary,  having  declined  solemnly  to  engage,  as  the  consistory 
required,  that  neither  their  wives  nor  their  daughters  should  ever 
wear  their  hair  curled,  had  been  excluded  from  communion,  and 
their  names  had  been  read  out  before  the  congregation,  as  scanda- 
lous persons,  who  were  cut  off  from  ecclesiastical  fellowship.  Even 
families  whose  wives  and  daughters  had  complied  with  the  regula- 
tion, incurred  censure  simply  for  opposing  the  rigour  of  the  con- 
sistory, which  was  attributed  chiefly  to  Michel  Berault,1  one  of  the 
ministers.  The  authority  upon  which  the  consistory  founded  the 
rightfulness  of  its  procedure  was  especially  these  two  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture— 1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  4.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  in 
the  last  of  these  texts — "whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  the  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting 
on  of  apparel" — the  wearing  of  plaited  hair  or  of  gold  cannot  obvi- 
ously be  understood  as  absolutely  prohibited ;  for  if  so  understood, 
the  putting  on  of  apparel,  or  the  wearing  of  clothes  at  all,  must  also 
be  understood  as  absolutely  prohibited. 

1  Berault  was  a  much  respected  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  church.  He  was 
chosen  moderator  of  its  synodical  assemblies  on  several  occasions. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Reformed  church  of  Montau- 
ban  when  Madame  de  Mornay  arrived  in  that  town,  and  the  conten- 
tion had  continued  to  rage  for  not  less  than  four  years  previously  to 
her  arrival.  The  question  now  was,  How  were  she  and  her  daugh- 
ters, and  the  females  of  her  household,  to  act  in  reference  to  this 
matter  ?  were  they  to  comply  with  the  regulation  of  the  consistory, 
or  were  they  to  refuse  compliance?  Had  the  members  of  that 
church  been  agreed  in  regard  to  it,  viewing  the  wearing  of  the  hair 
in  curls  as  a  point  in  itself  indifferent,  she  would,  as  she  declared  to 
the  consistory,  without  raising  the  question  as  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  case,  have  conformed  to  the  custom,  not  considering  herself  jus- 
tified in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church  on  that  ground.  But  as 
the  merits  of  the  question  had  been  brought  under  discussion  from 
the  division  which  it  had  caused  in  the  congregation,  she  saw  that 
while  by  her  compliance  she  could  not  heal  the  schism,  she  would 
thereby  be  supporting  the  imposition  of  unwarrantable  terms  of 
church  communion  upon  a  dissenting  party,  who  in  her  judgment 
were  unjustly  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  She 
therefore  made  no  change  upon  the  fashion  of  her  garb  and  head 
dress,  which  she  had  worn  for  fifteen  years  before  in  the  Eeformed 
churches  of  Sedan,  Germany,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
France,  without  having  heard  any  complaint. 

When  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  supper  arrived,  she 
and  her  daughters,  not  having  conformed  to  the  regulation  as  to 
the  hair,  were,  with  her  whole  household,  even  De  Mornay  himself 
and  the  male  servants  of  the  family,  who  had  not  violated  that 
regulation,  refused  admission  to  the  ordinance  by  the  consistory. 
De  Mornay  severely  reprehended  Berault  and  the  consistory  in 
pushing  matters  to  such  extremity,  by  which  they  had  not  only 
created  a  lamentable  schism  in  the  congregation,  but  were  striking 
against  lawful  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  is  ever  endangered  by 
the  unwarrantable  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  church  discipline. 
The  consistory  of  the  court  and  a  considerable  number  of  French 

Eeformed  ministers,  well-known  at  that  time,  having  assembled 
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with  the  consistory  of  Moutauban,  to  give  their  advice  as  to  the 
hair  schism,  recommended  a  forbearing  policy,  and  especially  the 
admission  of  Madame  de  Mornay  and  her  household  to  the  com- 
munion. But  Berault  and  his  consistory,  being  determined  to  act 
in  their  own  way,  were  inflexible. 

At  the  close  of  the  Reformed  assembly  at  Montauban,  De  Mor- 
nay, being  requested  by  the  deputies  to  proceed  in  company  with 
another  commissioner  to  the  King  of  France,  with  the  written  re- 
solutions of  the  assembly,  left  his  wife  to  maintain  the  conflict 
single-handed  with  the  consistory,  which  she  did  with  great  spirit. 
Another  communion  season  having  returned,  Berault  again  ex- 
cluded her  and  her  whole  household,  men  as  well  as  women,  from 
the  ordinance.  Offended  at  this  renewed  deed  of  exclusion,  she 
wrote  and  transmitted  to  the  consistory  a  representation  and  com- 
plaint ;  in  which  she  maintained  that  Berault  had  hereby  exceeded 
his  authority  as  a  minister  of  Christ;  that  the  procedure  of  the 
consistory  was  not  sanctioned  by  any  act  of  the  Reformed  church 
of  France,  nor  by  any  law  of  Scripture,  otherwise  she  would  have 
submitted ;  that  neither  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  where, 
as  Calvin  shows  in  his  exposition,  the  apostle's  object  was  rather 
the  reformation  of  manners  than  of  dress,  nor  the  words  of  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii.  3),  gave  them  any  support.  But  all  her  representations 
were  without  avail.  The  consistory  revoked  their  former  sentence 
as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  in  her  household,  but  were  uncom- 
promising as  to  herself  and  the  ladies,  unless  the  obnoxious  curls 
were  removed. 

Afterwards,  she  appeared  personally  before  the  consistory,  and 
finding  them  pertinacious  as  ever,  read  to  them  a  long  paper,  in 
which  she  appealed  to  a  national  synod,  and  requested  them,  pend- 
ing her  appeal,  to  admit  her  and  her  family  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper.  "  Since,"  says  she,  "  it  were  very  pernicious  that  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  although  good  and  holy,  should  be  put  in  place  of  the 
commandments  of  God,  as  we  have  too  well  experienced  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  desire  that  this 
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matter  may  be  cleared  up  for  the  well-being  and  concord  of  the 
churches ;  for  if  it  is  a  command  of  God,  as  is  pretended,  all  Chris- 
tian churches  throughout  the  world,  and  not  only  that  of  Montau- 
ban,  ought  to  be  subject  to  it.  If  it  is  a  thing  indifferent,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  the  pastor  cannot  admonish  and  reprove  to  edifica- 
tion." This  paper  charges  Berault  with  having  railed  against  her 
and  her  family  from  the  pulpit.  If  he  did  so,  which,  from  the 
excited  state  of  his  mind,  is  not  improbable,  this  was  preaching 
himself — his  own  passion — not  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  giving 
ground  for  the  suspicion  that  from  being  an  enemy  of  the  curled 
hail-,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  become  the  enemy  of  the  persons 
who  wore  it,  because  they  did  not  conform  to  his  ideas  of  Christian 
propriety. 

At  last,  Madame  Duplessis  and  the  female  portion  of  her  family, 
having  gone  to  a  neighbouring  congregation,  distant  about  three 
leagues  from  Montauban.  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
colloquy  or  presbytery,  were  there  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
upon  their  having  explained  to  M.  1' Hardy,  the  minister,  and  some 
of  the  elders,  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Montauban.  Her  whole 
case  was  remitted  to  the  synod  to  be  held  at  Moutpellier  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  How  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  synod  we 
are  not  informed.1 

In  this  affair  of  the  ladies'  head  costume,  the  position  taken  up 
by  Madame  de  Mornay,  that  the  question  in  dispute  was  a  matter 
of  indifference,  may  be  just;  but  this  did  not  meet  the  difficulty  of 
the  case.  Had  the  consistory  held  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  yet  made  the  wearing  of  curled  hair  a  ground  of  exclusion 

1  Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Duplessis  Mornay,  torn.  ii.  pp.  487-514.  It  is  curious 
to  find  Anthony  Bacon,  son  of  Lady  Bacon,  noticed  in  the  first  series  of  these  Biographies, 
taking  the  part  of  the  consistory  of  Moutauban  in  opposition  to  Madame  Duplessis.  "Mr. 
Bacon,"  says  Birch  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  found  his  residence 
at  Montauban  less  agreeable  than  it  had  been  before,  because  Madame  Duplessis,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  would  not  bite  at  the  bait  which  was  laid  for  him,  by  marrying  her  daughter 
[probably  Susan,  her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage],  ....  and  being  likewise  ex- 
tremely incensed  against  him  for  taking  the  part  of  the  principal  minister,  whom  she 
persecuted  for  censuring  her  scandalous  excess  in  her  head  attire,  alienated  her  husband's 
mind  from  him,  and  broke  off  the  friendship  which  had  been  between  them." — Vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  they  could  not  have  resisted  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  making  laws  originating  in  their  own  au- 
thority, and  enforcing  them  as  if  they  were  the  laws  of  Christ — a 
principle  which,  if  once  admitted,  would  lead  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  unwarranted  human  impositions,  according  to  men's 
caprice  or  pleasure.  But  the  consistory  denied  that  the  question 
in  dispute  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  rested  their  judgment 
upon  two  passages  of  Scripture,  whether  their  interpretation  of 
these  passages  was  right  or  wrong.  Such  being  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  two  parties,  the  one  affirming  and  the  other  denying 
the  question  in  dispute  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  the  true  and 
short  way  of  meeting  the  case  would  have  been  to  test  the  question 
by  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  Christian  forbearance.  Even  granting 
that  the  wearing  of  curled  hair,  by  women  professing  the  gospel, 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  yet  had  the  consistory  understood 
the  principles  of  Christian  forbearance  laid  down  and  illustrated 
by  a  parallel  case  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  would  have  seen  that  the  high  ground  they  assumed  in 
enforcing  their  views  as  a  term  of  church  fellowship  was  untenable. 
Paul,  though,  by  the  unerring  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration, 
he  had  pronounced  the  observances  of  the  Levitical  economy  to  be 
no  longer  obligatory,  yet  forbids  the  exclusion  of  Christian  brethren 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  simply  for  their  continuing  to 
observe  some  of  the  Levitical  rites,  because  their  judgments  could 
not  acquiesce  even  in  this  inspired  decision,  and  enjoins  upon  par- 
ties who  held  different  sentiments  on  that  question  the  exercise  of 
mutual  forbearance. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year  1589,  she  and  her  family  removed  to 
Saumur,  where,  after  shifting  about  from  place  to  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  confusions  and  convulsions  of  the  times,  they  now 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  settled  home.  The  reason  of  their  taking 
up  their  residence  here  was  the  appointment  of  De  Mornay  to  the 
situation  of  governor  of  Saumur,  by  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  to 
whom  that  fortress  had  been  ceded  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
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confederacy  then  formed  between  him  and  Henry  III.  of  France 
against  the  leaguers. 

Yet  military  and  state  affairs  often  rendered  it  necessary  for  Do 
Mornay  to  be  absent  from  her.     After  the  assassination  of  Hemy 


The  Town  and  Castle  of  Saumur. 


III.,  when  the  King  of  Navarre,  being  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
French  crown,  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France, 
De  Mornay  took  the  field  with  his  master  against  the  leaguers, 
who  opposed  the  elevation  of  the  Bearnese  Huguenot  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  was  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry,  fought 
March  14,  1590,  in  which  Henry  IV.,  with  a  much  inferior  force, 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  leaguers.  A  few  days  before 
the  battle,  he  thus  writes  to  Madame  de  Mornay : — "  I  have  writ- 
ten to  M.  d'Espina,  soliciting  in  our  behalf  the  public  prayers.  I 
know  that  the  prayers  of  the  family  will  not  be  wanting.  Trusting 
in  God,  who  disposes  all  things,  having  him,  and  nature,  and  right, 
on  our  side,  we  are  stronger  than  our  enemies.  Human  means  do 
not  fail  us.  If  a  battle  ensue,  we  are  confident  of  victory.  You 
shall  very  soon  have  good  news.  AfHict  not  yourself,  for  God 
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shall  give  you  joy,  and  our  prayers  shall  be  turned  into  thanks- 
givings."1 

At  Saumur,  Madame  Duplessis  and  her  husband  were  eminently 
useful  by  their  charity  to  the  poor,  and  by  their  liberality  in  sup- 
porting the  evangelical  ministry.  As  an  instance  of  her  freehearted 
zeal,  it  is  recorded  that  when  De  Mornay,  about  1590,  was  necessi- 
tated, after  having  been  appointed  by  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  state,  to  leave  the  court  from  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of 
some  of  the  French  nobility,  he  found  her,  upon  his  return  to  Sau- 
mur, employed  in  building,  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  a  church 
for  the  Reformed  congregation  of  the  place ;  and  so  far  was  it  ad- 
vanced, that  a  few  days  after  his  return  the  congregation  assem- 
bled in  it  for  public  worship.  He  himself  at  the  same  time  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  the  foundation  of  a  university  at  Saumur,. 
which  was  afterwards  established  and  became  nourishing.  These 
acts  of  liberality  are  entitled  to  the  higher  commendation,  from 
their  having  been  exercised  at  a  time  when  De  Mornay's  pecuniary 
resources  had  been  drained  by  large  supplies  which  he  had  fur- 
nished for  the  service  of  Henry  IV. 

Of  all  her  children,  her  only  surviving  son,  Philip,  Sieur  des 
Boves — for  such  was  his  designation — was  Madame  de  Mornay's 
greatest  favourite.  To  train  up  them  all  for  God,  was  the  object  of 
her  highest  ambition;  but  he  was  the  special  object  of  her  pious  and 
maternal  solicitude.  She  had  early  and  sedulously  cultivated  his 
mind,  his  heart,  and  his  manners.  And  he  promised,  should  his 
life  be  spared,  to  become  all  that  she  could  wish.  His  talents  were 
superior;  his  scholarship,  considering  his  age,  was  highly  credit- 
able ;  his  dispositions  were  generous,  open,  and  engaging ;  and  he 
seemed  impressed  with  the  sentiments  of  piety.  When  in  the  year 
1595,  being  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  for 
his  improvement  by  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  she  wrote  him 
a  most  impressive  and  affectionate  letter,  full  of  Christian  counsel 

1  The  letter  is  dated  Chateaudun,  March  9,  1590. 
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and  warning,  adapted  to  his  altered  position,  when  he  would  cease 
to  be  under  the  eyes  and  restraints  of  his  parents,  and  be  left  in  a 
great  measure  to  act  according  to  his  own  discretion.  The  letter  is 
prefixed  to  her  memoirs  of  her  husband,  which  she  had  expressly 
written  for  the  instruction  of  this  beloved  son,  in  whose  welfare  she 
felt  so  deeply  concerned.1 

The  necessary  preparations  for  her  son's  journey  to  Holland 
having  been  made,  the  father  took  leave  of  him  at  Paris,  and  re- 
turned to  Saumur,  in  the  month  of  the  May  following  the  date  of  this 
letter.  A  few  days  after,  she  herself  went  from  Saumur  to  Paris  to 
bid  him  farewell.  On  this  occasion  she  had  the  pleasure,  as  De 
Mornay  had  also  had  when  in  Paris,  of  renewing  her  acquaintance 
with  her  old  friend  Louise  de  Colligny,  Princess-Dowager  of  Orange, 
who  had  come  to  France  in  the  preceding  year  on  some  affairs  of  her 
own.  The  princess  promised  her  much  friendship  and  favour  for 
her  son  during  his  stay  in  Holland.  After  an  absence  of  some  time 
young  De  Mornay  returned  to  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1599,  he  again  repaired  to  Holland 
for  his  improvement  in  the  military  profession,  by  serving  in  the 
army  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  most  celebrated  general  of 
his  age ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction 
by  his  cool  intrepid  courage  in  an  action  against  the  Spaniards. 

He  returned  a  second  time  in  safety  to  France.  His  mother  was 
particularly  gratified  to  find  that  his  residence  abroad  had  not 
abated  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  which  he  had  been 
so  sedulously  instructed.  She  records  with  satisfaction  the  spirited 
replies  he  made  in  defence  of  the  Reformed  faith  and  of  his  father, 
when,  being  at  Fontainebleau,  he  was  incessantly  attacked  by  a 
party  of  courtiers  upon  the  subject  of  heresy,  and  twitted  on  his 
father's  alleged  defeat  in  the  disputation  between  his  father  and  the 
Bishop  of  Evreux.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  unguardedly  said, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  "  Have  you  not  the  penetration 
to  see  that  the  king,  in  order  to  please  the  pope,  has  sacrificed  the 

'  See  this  letter  in  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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honour  of  my  father?"  This  being  reported  to  the  French  mo- 
narch, gave  him  great  offence ;  and  when  a  courtier  apologized  for 
the  rashness  of  Des  Boves.  by  observing  that  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  naturally  jealous  of  whatever  related  to  his  father's  honour,  the 
king  replied,  "  He  is  not  young,  he  is  forty  years  old — twenty  from 
age  and  other  twenty  from  his  father's  instructions." 

After  this  he  attended  the  court  at  Paris  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  situation  as  officer  in  the  French  army.  During  his  stay  at 
court,  he  gained  the  affection  of  all  his  acquaintances,  from  his 
open,  generous,  and  obliging  disposition.  Yet  he  was  well-nigh  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  fighting  a  duel.  In  the  performance  of  some 
public  duty,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  give  deep  offence  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  thought  himself  so  deeply  injured,  that  he  demanded  re- 
paration, by  sending  him  a  challenge.  Duelling  was  then  abun- 
dantly common  among  the  nobility  of  France,  few  admitting  its 
flagrant  criminality,  and  young  De  Mornay,  rather  than  incur  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  and  sacrificing  to  public  opinion  whatever 
scruples  about  duelling  he  might  have  imbibed  from  his  religious 
education,  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  the 
king,  the  actual  rencounter  was  prevented,  and  thus  was  young  De 
Mornay  saved  from  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  life  or  of  destroying 
that  of  his  antagonist.  Not  obtaining  preferment  as  he  expected, 
his  chivalrous  and  active  spirit  longing  for  stirring  and  manly  oc- 
cupation, by  which  to  earn  distinction,  he  asked  permission  from 
the  king  to  return  to  Holland  again,  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Prince 
Maurice  against  the  Spaniards.  This  was  immediately  granted; 
upon  which  he  hastened  to  Saumur  to  take  farewell  of  his  parents, 
previously  to  his  departure.  They  were  averse  to  his  now  leaving 
them ;  but  they  yielded  to  his  wishes,  commending  him,  with  many 
tears  and  prayers,  to  the  protection  of  Heaven.  His  mother's  part- 
ing words  were  the  touching  language  of  Jacob — "  Remember,  my 
son,  that  if  mischief  befall  you,  then  will  you  bring  down  our  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

Her  fears  for  his  safety  were,  unhappily,  soon  verified.     After 
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his  arrival  in  Holland,  he  signalized  himself  on  several  occasions 
by  his  military  achievements ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
October,  1605,  when  a  division  of  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice  had 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Gueldres,  young  De  Mor- 
nay,  while  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  calling  out,  in  order  to  rally  the  soldiers  beside  him,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  breast  which  penetrated  to  the  heart,  and  he 
immediately  fell,  without  heaving  a  single  sigh.  Thus  was  he  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  aged  twenty-seven,1  and  takeD  away 
from  those  who  loved  him  so  tenderly. 


Death  of  young  l>e  Mornay 

Prince  Maurice,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  this  promising  youth, 
was  affected  even  to  tears ;  and  in  his  letters  written  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  represented  the  sorrow  caused  by  his  death,  among  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  not  less  than  if  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  had  been  lost.  By  his  orders  the  bowels  were  interred  in  the 
town  of  Wesel,  with  the  solemnities  usually  observed  at  the  obse- 
quies of  a  distinguished  chief,  although  young  De  Mornay  was  only 
a  private  soldier— being  borne  to  the  grave  by  the  officers  of  the 

'  He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  July  20,  1579. 
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armies  of  all  nations,  the  troops  not  entering  into  the  town,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  neutrality  which  it  observed,  but  remaining  before 
it.  By  his  orders,  also,  the  corpse  was  sent  home  to  the  parents, 
and  he  himself,  with  all  the  counts  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  attended 
it  in  procession  as  it  was  carried  to  the  boat  in  which  it  was  to  be 
conducted  to  Rotterdam,  on  its  way  to  Saumur. 

The  melancholy  tidings  were  first  sent,  not  to  the  parents,  but  to 
some  of  their  friends,  who  were  requested  to  make  the  communica- 
tion to  them  with  all  possible  tenderness.  Monsieur  Samuel  Bou- 
chereau,  minister  of  the  Eeformed  church  in  Saumur,1  and  another 
friend,  were  employed  to  perform  this  office  of  friendship.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  castle,  which  was  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the 
24th  of  November,  they  met  De  Mornay  coming  out  of  his  lady's 
chamber,  deeply  dejected  from  some  unfavourable  reports  which 
had  arrived.  After  friendly  salutations,  they  communicated  to  him 
the  distressing  intelligence.  "  I  have  no  longer  a  son,"  exclaimed 
the  afflicted  but  resigned  father ;  "I  have,  therefore,  no  longer  a 
wife ;"  by  which  he  meant — and  the  event  verified  his  forebodings — 
that  this  bereavement  would  give  her  a  shock  which  would  speedily 
bring  her  to  the  grave.  But  how  was  he  to  apprize  her  of  the 
mournful  event  ?  He  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  fatal  blow  it 
would  inflict  upon  her ;  and  yet  this  painful  duty  he  now  behoved 
to  perform.  Entering  her  apartment,  he  said  to  her,  his  agitated 
countenance  and  trembling  voice  betraying  the  emotions  of  sorrow 
struggling  in  his  bosom,  "  My  love,  God  now  calls  us  to  the  proof 
of  our  faith  and  obedience.  Since  he  has  done  it,  it  becomes  us  to 
be  silent."  From  his  manner  and  words  she  at  once  anticipated 
all,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  blow,  which  the  exhaustion  of  long 
previous  illness  made  it  more  difficult  for  her  to  bear,  she  fell  into 
a  fainting  fit  attended  with  convulsions.  For  a  long  time  she  lost 
her  speech,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  never  revive.  On  reviv- 
ing, her  first  words  were,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  We 

1  Bouchereau  had  studied  at  Leydeii,  in  Holland.  Madame  Duplessis  describes  him 
as  "  a  young  man  endowed  with  rare  gifts,  in  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  daily  in- 
creased." 
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might  have  lost  him  in  a  duel,  and  in  that  case  what  comfort  could 
we  have  had  in  thinking  of  him?"  "The  rest,"  she  adds,  with 
touching  pathos,  in  recording  this  scene,  "  will  be  better  expressed 
to  every  person  of  sensibility  by  silence.  We  felt  our  bowels  torn, 
our  hopes  cut  off,  our  designs  and  our  desires  dried  up.  For  a  long 
time  we  could  only  speak  and  think  about  him ;  for  next  to  God  he 
was  the  subject  of  our  conversation  and  of  our  thoughts,  our  daugh- 
ters, notwithstanding  the  disfavour  of  the  court,  being  happily  mar- 
ried.1 He  was,  therefore,  the  centre  from  which  all  the  lines  of  our 
life  diverged,  and  in  which  they  all  met ;  and  we  perceive  that,  by 
taking  him  away,  God  has  taken  away  all  from  us,  doubtless  in 
order  to  sever  our  affections  entirely  from  the  world,  that  nothing 
may  bind  us  to  it  at  whatever  hour  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  us 
hence,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  account  his  church  our 
home,  our  proper  family,  and  transfer  to  it  all  our  care." 

Yet,  whatever  might  be  the  agony  of  her  maternal  feelings,  she 
was  too  chivalrous,  public-spirited,  and  self-sacrificing,  not  to  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  thought  that  her  son  fell  honourably  in 
supporting  the  Low  Countries  in  their  struggles  for  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties  against  the  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  Spain. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish,  when  she  felt  that  her  hopes  with 
respect  to  him  were,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  baffled 
and  denied,  and  when  his  loss  went  to  her  heart  like  the  chilling 
stroke  of  death,  she  could  not  avoid  exclaiming,  "Happy  end  to  one 
born  in  the  church  of  God,  brought  up  in  his  fear,  distinguished, 
even  at  that  age,  for  his  virtues,  who  died  in  a  just  quarrel  and  in 


1  Madame  do  Mornay's  daughters  were  all  married  into  Protestant  families : — 1.  Her 
daughter  Susan,  by  her  first  husband,  was  married  in  1597,  to  Ken6  de  la  Vairie,  who 
was  afterwards  appointed  gentleman  of  the  household  of  Henry  IV.  2.  Martha,  her 
eldest  daughter  by  De  Mornay  (born  at  Plessis,  December  17,  1576),  was  married  at  Sau- 
mur,  April  14, 1599,  to  Jehan  de  Jaucourt,  eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Villarnoul.  3.  Eliza- 
beth (born  at  London,  June  1,  1578)  was  married  at  Saumur,  May  3,  1601,  to  James  de 
St.  Germain,  of  Normandy,  son  of  Giles  de  St.  Germain,  Sieur  de  Fontenay,  of  the  house 
of  Rouvrou.  4.  Anne  was  married,  October  29,  1603,  to  the  Baron  de  la  Lande,  son  of 
M.  de  la  Tabarriere,  governor  of  Fontenay.  Madame  de  Moruay  had,  by  her  second  mar- 
riage, several  other  children ;  but  they  died  in  infancy. 
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nn  honourable  action,  but  to  us  the  beginning  of  a  grief  which  will 
only  end  with  our  lives." 

Under  this  bereavement  Madame  Duplessis  and  her  husband 
met  with  very  general  sympathy.  Their  daughters  and  sons-in-law, 
on  receiving  the  sad  news,  hastened  to  Saumur,  arriving  one  after 
another,  to  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  their  parents.  The  in- 
habitants of  Saumur,  even  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
deeply  lamented  the  death  of  the  young  soldier,  among  whom,  from 
his  amiable  and  obliging  dispositions,  he  was  a  universal  favourite, 
and  were  touched  with  sincere  unaffected  compassion  for  his  sorrow- 
ing parents.  The  French  monarch  Henry  IV.,  on  reading  the  letter 
written  to  him  by  Prince  Maurice  communicating  the  tidings,  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  lost  the  most  promising  gentleman  in  my  king- 
dom ;  I  pity  the  father,  and  must  send  to  console  him  :  his  loss  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  parent."  Forgetting  the  groundless  offence 
he  had  taken  at  his  old  and  faithful  servant,  whom  he  could  not  but 
respect,  Henry  immediately  despatched  one  of  his  secretaries  with 
a  very  gracious  and  consolatory  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to 
De  Mornay.1  "Having  been  informed,"  says  he,  "of  what  has  be- 
fallen your  son,  I  have  been  affected  on  your  account  with  the  grief 
which  your  faithful  services  and  the  affection  which  I  bear  to  you 
deserve.  Your  loss,  in  which  I  participate,  is  great ;  I  feel  it  as  well 
on  your  account  as  on  my  own,  as  a  good  master  ought,  for  such  I 
am  to  the  father,  and  such  I  was  to  the  son.  I  hoped  that  he  would 
imitate  your  fidelity  and  devotion  to  my  service,  even  as  he  endea- 
voured to  imitate  your  virtues.  God  has  willed  thus  to  dispose  of 
him.  Be  comforted,  both  in  the  favour  of  an  indulgent  master,  and 
from  your  own  wisdom  and  constancy.  .  .  I  pray  God  to  com- 
fort you,  and  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping."2  Many  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  French  court,  both  lords  and  ladies,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  of  the  Protestant  religion,  following  the  example  of  the 
king,  sent  letters  of  condolence  to  Madame  de  Mornay  and  her  hus- 

1  It  is  dated  Paris,  November  20,  1605. 

'2  Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Duplessis  Mornay,  torn.  x.  p.  138. 
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band.1  But  by  none  was  a  stronger  and  more  lively  sympathy 
manifested  than  by  the  Reformed  churches,  both  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  those  at  a  distance.  "All  this,"  says  Madame  de 
Mornay,  "ought  to  have  mitigated  our  grief,  and  yet  it  rather  lent 
it  aggravation,  because  it  made  us  so  much  the  more  sensible  of  our 
loss." 

Her  son's  corpse  arrived  at  Saumur,  April  21,  1606,  and,  at- 
tended by  an  honourable  concourse  of  persons  of  distinction  and 
citizens,  was  conveyed  to  its  last  resting-place,  in  the  new  tomb 
erected  by  his  parents  for  themselves,  adjoining  the  church  which 
they  had  built  for  the  Eeformed  congregation  of  Saumur. 

With  the  death  of  her  son  the  pen  drops  from  the  mother's  hand. 
She  had  written  her  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  father  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sou  ;  but  this  object  on  which  her  heart  had  been 
so  intently  set  could  now  no  longer  be  realized,  and  after  recording 
the  death  of  her  son,  she  thus  affectingly  concludes:  "And  here 
it  is  reasonable  that  this  book  of  mine  should  close  with  him  for 
whose  sake  it  was  undertaken,  with  the  view  of  describing  to  him 
our  pilgrimage  through  life,  God  having  been  pleased  that  his  should 
come  to  a  speedier  and  sweeter  termination  than  our  own ;  and, 
indeed,  I  should  be  exceedingly  desirous  to  follow  him,  were  it  not 
for  the  affliction  which  this  would  cause  to  M.  Duplessis,  who,  in 
proportion  as  my  distress  increases,  makes  me  feel  the  tenderness 
of  his  affection." 

As  De  Mornay  had  predicted,  his  consort  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  she  received  from  this  bereavement.  In  the  presence  of 
others,  and  especially  of  her  husband,  that  she  might  not  add  to 
his  grief,  she  struggled  to  command  her  feelings,  and  to  bear  up 
under  her  affliction ;  but  these  strained  efforts  to  keep  her  sorrow 
under  restraint  only  broke  her  heart  the  sooner,  and  in  solitude  she 
was  constantly  weeping  whenever  she  could  conceal  her  tears  from 
others.  Thus  were  the  constitutional  and  other  maladies  aggra- 

1  Several  of  these  letters  are  printed  in  Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Dttplessis  Mornay, 
torn.  x.  pp.  140,  149,  151. 
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vated,  from  which  she  had  been  almost  a  constant  sufferer  for  many 
years  before;  and  she  survived  the  loss  of  her  son  only  a  few 
months.  Her  own  impression  was  that  she  would  not  long  survive 
him;  and  now  the  great  subject  of  her  thoughts  and  of  her  conver- 
sation with  her  attendants  was  how  to  be  prepared  for  death. 

On  Sabbath,  the  7th  of  May,  1606,  she  attended  the  church,  but 
immediately  after  dinner  felt  unwell.  Struggling  against  her  illness, 
she  wished  to  attend  the  usual  exercise  of  catechizing  conducted  in 
the  church  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  severity  of  her  indisposition 
compelled  her  to  remain  at  home,  and  she  passed  the  afternoon  in 
her  own  chamber  in  her  wonted  devotional  exercises.  Upon  the 
return  of  Duplessis  from  the  church,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  am  de- 
sirous to  draw  up  a  paper  containing  advices  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  my  grandchildren,  to  be  left  to  my  daughters.  I  request 
you  to  examine  and  revise  it,  when  I  shall  have  finished  it,  and  to 
add  to  it  what  you  may  judge  requisite  to  render  it  more  complete." 
This  he  promised  to  do;  and  shortly  after  she  went  to  bed.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  they  jointly  made  their 
last  will  and  testament — a  document  breathing  the  most  fervent 
piety  and  the  tenderest  affection  towards  each  other — in  which, 
while  dividing  their  property  among  their  children,  they  reserve 
large  bequests  for  religious  and  charitable  objects,  and  Madame  de 
Mornay,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  begs  him,  besides  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  certain  sum  among  the  poor,  to  bestow  upon  every  servant 
in  their  household  one  year's  wages. 

Her  illness  was  abscess  of  the  bowels  (as  was  discovered  from  a 
post  mortem  examination),  a  trouble  from  which  she  had  suffered 
about  six  months  before.  The  remedies  prescribed  by  her  ordi- 
nary physician  not  yielding  her  much  relief,  Duplessis,  apprehend- 
ing, from  the  previously  weak  state  of  her  health,  that  her  illness 
might  terminate  in  death,  called  other  three  celebrated  physicians 
to  assist  with  their  advice,  one  of  whom,  however,  only  arrived 
after  her  death.  But  their  efforts  afforded  very  little  mitigation 
to  her  severe  sufferings,  which  she  patiently  endured ;  and — what 
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rarely  happens  even  with  the  best  on  the  bed  of  death— no  doubts 
or  temptations  appear  to  have  obscured  her  prospects,  or  inter- 
cepted the  peace  and  joy  derived  from  the  consolations  and  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel.  Chastened  by  protracted  affliction,  her  mind 
had  been  much  turned  to  the  solemn  realities  of  death  and  eternity, 
and  her  faith  led  to  cling  to  that  one  sacrifice  by  which  alone  the 
last  enemy  can  be  divested  of  his  terrors.  She  frequently  expressed 
her  earnest  desire  to  be  separated  from  the  body  that  she  might 
go  to  God.  Much  of  her  time  was  employed  in  prayer  and  in 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  Bou- 
chereau,  and  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Scottish  worthies, 
Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  who  shortly  before  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Saumur  and  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  town.  Her  only  regret  in  the  prospect  of  her  depar- 
ture was  that  her  husband  would  be  left  alone  in  the  world ;  and 
she  declared  that  if  she  felt  any  wish  to  have  her  days  on  the  earth 
prolonged,  it  was  solely  for  his  sake. 

On  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  the  14th  of  May,  when  De  Mornay, 
who  watched  by  her  bedside  day  and  night,  had  retired  to  his  own 
chamber  to  take  a  little  rest,  an  attendant,  by  the  orders  of  her 
ordinary  physician,  came  to  inform  him  that  she  had  become  so  low 
that  her  departing  hour  might  possibly  be  at  hand.  Feeling  herself 
to  be  worse,  she  also  desired  him  to  be  brought  to  her.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Bouchereau,  and  went  to  her  chamber.  She  had 
often  expressed  to  him  a  desire  that  on  her  deathbed  she  might  be 
told  when  it  was  thought  the  great  change  was  near,  that  by  the 
grace  of  God  she  might  make  confession  of  her  faith  even  to  her 
last  breath.  This  duty  he  now  resolved  to  perform,  with  all  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  he  could.  But  on  approaching  her  bedside 
and  embracing  her,  he  felt  as  if  his  lips  were  sealed.  Her  first 
words,  however,  encouraged  him.  "  I  must  now,"  said  she,  "  no 
longer  think  upon  the  world  but  only  upon  God."  Observing  her 
in  so  favourable  a  frame  of  mind,  he  said,  "  My  dearest  Charlotte, 
though  God  is  all  powerful  to  restore  you  in  answer  to  our  prayers, 
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it  is  nevertheless  proper  for  you  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may 
be  his  will."  She  immediately  understood  his  meaning,  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  that  she  was  in  danger. 
"  They  entertain  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  issue  of  your  trou- 
ble," was  his  reply.  This  intimation  she  received  not  only  with 
composure  and  fortitude,  but  with  joy.  Then  addressing  him,  she 
said,  "  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  my  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  I 
have  nothing  to  thank  God  so  much  for  as  for  having  given  me  to 
you.  O  pray  constantly  for  me  that  he  would  take  me  away  from 
the  great  sufferings  I  endure.  God  has  still  more  work  for  you  to 
do  on  earth,  and  let  not  the  grief  which  you  feel  on  account  of  my 
death  render  you  less  useful  to  his  church.  I  beseech  Him  with  all 
my  heart  to  bless  you  more  and  more.  As  to  myself,  I  am  going  to 
my  God,  persuaded  that  nothing  can  separate  me  from  the  love 
which  he  has  for  me  in  his  well-beloved  Son.  I  know  that  my 
Eedeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  He  has  triumphed :  he  is  in  full  possession  of  the 
field,  and  by  his  grace  I  share  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  I  am  confi- 
dent, therefore,  that  in  this  very  flesh  I  shall  yet  one  day  see  my 
God."  Great  as  was  her  weakness,  she  spoke  these  words  with  a 
strong  voice.  Other  expressions,  equally  solid  and  edifying,  she 
uttered ;  and  her  quotations  from  Scripture  were  so  appropriate 
and  so  correctly  repeated,  as  to  show  that  neither  her  judgment  nor 
her  memory  was  in  the  least  impaired.  Duplessis  was  deeply  af- 
fected, and  to  sustain  his  own  spirit,  as  well  as  to  comfort  her,  he 
quoted  various  texts  of  Scripture  suitable  to  her  condition;  to  which 
she  made  apt  and  encouraging  replies,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the 
peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  that  reigned  within. 

Bouchereau  having  arrived,  repeated  to  her  some  of  the  most 
comfortable  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  pausing  at  intervals,  he  af- 
forded her  an  opportunity  of  giving  utterance  to  her  thoughts,  con- 
formably to  a  wish  he  had  often  heard  her  express,  that  she  would 
desire  to  occupy  her  last  illness  in  mutual  interchange  of  pious 
thought  with  Christian  friends,  thus  at  the  same  time  deriving 
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comfort  from  their  lips,  and  on  her  part  making  confession  of  her 
faith.  They  passed  together  upwards  of  four  hours  in  mutual  con- 
versation on  Divine  things,  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  Psalms,  or 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  of  her  own  selection,  as  Psalms  xvi.,  xxv., 
xxxii.,  xci.,  and  cxxx.  When  those  verses  most  pregnant  with  as- 
surances of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  salvation  to  the  faithful,  were 
read,  she  remarked,  "That  belongs  to  me;"  "that  is  said  for  me," 
applying  to  herself,  with  full  confidence,  the  promises  made  by  God 
to  his  children.  She  sometimes  also  requested  a  short  silence  to  be 
observed,  that  she  might  lift  up  her  soul  to  God,  and  meditate  on 
the  blessedness  of  that  world  whither  she  was  going,  which  "  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man."  Then  a  little  after  she,  of  her  own  accord,  resumed  the 
conversation. 

One  of  the  physicians  who  attended  her  during  her  illness  was 
M.  Millon  of  Poitiers,  a  Eoman  Catholic.  On  one  occasion  he  ex- 
horted her  to  take  courage,  to  which  she  replied,  "  My  courage  is 
from  above."  Upon  witnessing  her  firmness,  which  surpassed  that 
of  any  whom  he  had  ever  before  visited  in  similar  circumstances, 
he  advised  her  attendants  and  friends  to  speak  to  her  no  more  of 
the  things  of  this  world.  The  day  before  her  departure,  having 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  death,  she 
spake  of  the  superior  consolation  afforded  by  the  principles  of  the 
Eeformed  faith,  in  prospect  of  that  solemn  event,  compared  with 
that  which  Popery  administered  to  the  sick  and  dying;  "for,"  said 
she,  "  according  to  your  doctrine,  they  must  be  told  of  the  fire  of 
purgatory  awaiting  them  hereafter,  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  far 
more  intolerable  than  the  greatest  sufferings  that  can  be  endured 
in  this  world.  Such  discourse  is  more  fitted  to  overwhelm  them 
with  anguish  and  despair  than  to  support  and  comfort  them  in  their 
departing  hour.  It  is  different  with  us;  for,  after  remonstrances 
intended  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of  our  guilt,  and  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  prayer  for  pardon,  the  discourse  is  turned  solely  to 
the  infinite  depth  of  the  Divine  mercy— to  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
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and  raised  again  for  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  interceding  for 
us  at  the  right  hand  of  God  his  Father — to  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  most  consoling  declarations  of  Scripture ;  which 
being  appropriated  by  faith,  enable  us  to  leave  this  world  with  joy 
and  peace  of  conscience." 

Her  affectionate  concern  for  her  family  and  friends  appeared 
now  not  less  than  when  she  was  in  perfect  health.  She  desired 
that  the  news  of  her  death  should  be  communicated  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  to  her  daughters,  especially  to  Madame  de  Fon- 
tenay,  who  was  about  to  be  confined ;  and  she  left  it  to  them  as  her 
dying  injunction,  that  they  should  train  up  their  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  She  particularly  requested  Duplessis  to  be  a  father 
to  the  boy  De  la  Vairie,  son  of  her  daughter  of  the  first  marriage ; 
and  gave  him  instructions  as  to  the  tokens  of  remembrance  she 
wished  to  leave  to  her  servants  and  attendants.  She  comforted  all 
around  her  with  great  affection,  reminding  them  of  the  miseries 
from  which  she  would  be  delivered,  and  of  the  blessedness  which 
awaited  her;  and  beseeching  God  to  bless  them,  she  took  farewell 
of  them  all. 

Some  words  she  had  spoken  to  the  Roman  Catholic  physician 
Millou,  caused  her  anxiety  after  he  had  left  her,  and  shortly  before 
her  death,  when  her  voice  had  become  feeble,  she  turned  towards 
Duplessis,  who  was  at  her  bedside,  and  towards  her  other  atten- 
dants, and  said,  "As  long  as  I  am  able  to  speak,  there  is  something 
lying  upon  my  mind  of  which  I  wish  to  disburden  myself.  When 
I  asked  Monsieur  Millon  if  this  state  of  severe  suffering  would  con- 
tinue long,  and  if  he  had  no  remedy  for  it,  I  am  afraid  that  he  has 
mistaken  my  words,  which  I  was  unable  to  finish,  from  the  pain  I 
suffered,  as  indicating  an  impatient  desire  for  deliverance.  This  is 
the  very  opposite  of  what  I  intended ;  and  I  desire  that  he  may  be 
so  informed,  that  he  may  not  from  me  have  occasion  to  speak  evil  of 
my  profession,  and  that  my  language,  being  misunderstood,  may  not 
obstruct  his  edification." 

She  had  requested  M.  Bouchereau  to  recall  to  her  recollection, 
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in  her  last  moments,  these  words,  uttered  by  the  Saviour  upon  the 
cross,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  as  it  was  her 
wish  to  repeat  them  just  before  breathing  out  her  spirit.  But  she 
remembered  them  herself,  and  pronounced  them  distinctly,  adding 
the  words  immediately  following  in  the  Psalm  (xxxi.  5)  from  which 
they  are  a  quotation — "  For  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  eternal  God 
of  truth."  She  then  desired  M.  Bouchereau  to  offer  up  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  After  he  had  concluded,  she  continued  uttering  holy  words, 
according  to  her  ability  to  speak;  but  gradually  her  tongue  faltered, 
her  articulation  became  less  distinct  and  audible,  and  she  expired 
with  the  word  "Jesus"  upon  her  lips.  She  died  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  1606,  having  com- 
pleted, in  the  month  of  February  preceding,  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  her  age. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  May  23,  she  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault,  beside  her  son,  a  space  being  reserved  between  them,  at  De 
Mornay's  particular  desire,  as  his  own  last  resting  place.  Her  fun- 
eral was  attended  by  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  place, 
and  by  the  elders  and  members  of  the  Eeformed  church  of  Saumur; 
and  her  death  was  lamented  by  the  whole  population  of  the  town, 
Eoman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant. 

By  this  second  stroke  following  so  soon  the  loss  of  his  son,  Du- 
plessis  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress.  "My  afflictions," 
says  he,  with  affecting  tenderness  and  sensibility,  in  writing  to  Ca- 
saubon,  "  are  such  as  you  may  easily  conceive.  I  endure  the  bitter- 
ness as  well  as  I  am  able,  and  I  find  my  only  consolation  in  God. 
To  him  my  remaining  days  shall  be  devoted— days  which,  however 
short,  will  be  too  long  for  me."  He  composed  on  the  occasion  two 
beautiful  sonnets,  in  one  of  which  he  pathetically  describes  the  in- 
tensity of  his  sorrow,  and  in  the  other  the  happy  death  of  the  dear 
departed.  He  had,  indeed,  lost  in  her  one  of  the  best  of  wives. 
"There  was  no  woman  of  her  time,"  says  his  secretary,  "more 
adorned  with  every  kind  of  virtue.  She  had  a  clear  understanding, 
a  judgment  uncommonly  sound,  courage  which  nothing  could  shake, 
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and  so  great  a  detestation  of  vice,  that  even  the  most  noble  of  her 
acquaintance  were  afraid  to  incur  her  censure.  Besides  this,  her 
heart  glowed  with  charity  to  the  poor ;  and,  above  all,  her  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  his  church,  was  ardent 
and  conspicuous."  "To  her,"  says  De  Mornay,  in  their  last  will  and 
testament,  "  I  owe  this  testimony,  if  I  would  not  be  ungrateful  to 
God,  that  in  the  labours,  disappointments,  and  sufferings  which 
have  befallen  me  in  his  holy  cause,  she  has  never  been  a  burden  to 
me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  a  consolation,  both  by  word  and 
deed." 

Under  his  affliction  he  experienced  the  sympathy  of  his  affec- 
tionate daughters  and  sons-in-law,  and  of  numerous  friends,  both  in 
France  and  in  foreign  countries,  who  wrote  to  him  letters  of  con- 
dolence.1 But  he  found  his  greatest  comfort  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  in  the  exercises  of  devotion.  To  fortify  his  mind 
with  Christian  resignation,  he  wrote  his  meditations  upon  these 
words  in  the  book  of  Proverbs — "My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him; 
for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth."  His  sorrow  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time. 
His  numerous  duties  and  the  extensive  correspondence  he  carried 
on  with  many  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age, 
by  occupying  his  thoughts,  also  brought  alleviation.  But  he  ever 
cherished  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife.  "  She  assisted  me  in 
living  well,"  said  he;  "and  by  her  pious  death  she  has  taught  me 
how  to  die  well."  He  survived  her  upwards  of  seventeen  years, 
having  died  in  November,  1523,  and  his  death  was  as  peaceful  and 
triumphant  as  hers. 

1  See  several  of  tliem  in  bis  Memim  et  Correspondence,  torn.  x.  pp.  173, 170, 177-179. 
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"Italia !  O  Italia !  thou  who  hast 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 

A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 

On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame, 

And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

O  God !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 

Less  lovely,  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 

Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress." 

—Byron's  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  stanza  xlii. 


-a- 


INTRODUCTION. 


T  the  era  of  the  Beformation,  Italy,  from  its  emi- 
nence in  learning  and  refinement,  was  in  a  condition 
peculiarly  favourable  for  subjecting  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Beformation  to  the  test  of  free  inquiry. 
The  taste  for  classical,  especially  Grecian  literature, 
•which  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  had  created  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  which  languished  after  their  death,  was  partially  revived, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  those  learned  Greeks 
whom  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  despatched  as  ambassadors 
to  Borne,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  pontiff  against  the  formidable 
power  of  the  Turks,  and  who  were  prevailed  upon  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  Italy,  to  teach  their  language.  This  taste  was  more 
widely  diffused  by  the  much  larger  number  of  learned  Greeks  who, 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  and  who,  carrying  with 
them  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  classic  Greek  authors,  inspired  a 
passion  for  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  "almost  every  city  of  Italy,"  says  Boscoe,  "was  a  new 
Athens,  and  that  favoured  country  could  boast  its  historians,  its 
poets,  its  orators,  and  its  artists,  who  may  contend  with  the  great 
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names  of  antiquity  for  the  palm  of  mental  excellence ;  when  Venice, 
Milan,  Borne,  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  several  other  places, 
vied  with  each  other,  not  in  arms,  but  in  science  and  in  genius ;  and 
when  the  splendour  of  a  court  was  estimated  by  the  number  and 
talent  of  the  learned  men  who  illustrated  it  by  their  presence."1  In 
these  respects,  Italy  surpassed  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  from  her  they  derived  the  literature  and  the  civilization 
in  which  they  first  emulated,  and  afterwards  surpassed  her.  "  To  her 
they  owe  both  the  science  and  the  practical  example  of  every  art — 
intelligent  agriculture — liberal  commerce — the  revival  of  ancient 
learning — the  creation  of  modern  literature — the  first  great  schools 
of  medicine  and  jurisprudence — artists,  poets,  and  philosophers, 
when  there  were  none  beside." 2 

Many  who  assiduously  cultivated,  and  munificently  patronized 
letters,  some  of  whom  were  the  popes  themselves,  had,  indeed,  no 
thought  of  achieving  ecclesiastical  reform.  To  search  out  and  to 
preserve  the  ancient  classic  authors,  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
purity,  to  correct  their  errors  and  supply  their  defects  from  a  com- 
parison of  different  copies,  to  illustrate  them  by  scholia  and  explana- 
tory notes,  to  translate  the  most  admired  of  the  Greek  authors  into 
the  Latin  tongue — these  were  the  only  objects  aimed  at  by  a  nume- 
rous class  of  Italian  literati.  Many  of  them  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  ecclesiastical  system,  however  corrupt,  which  promoted 
their  personal  interests,  and  arrayed  themselves,  without  hesitation, 
against  the  Reformation.  Others,  who  saw  and  lamented  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  had  not  the  fortitude  and  the  principle  to 
enter  into  the  contest  with  Rome,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  becoming  exiles  or  mendicants,  or  of  perishing  at  the 
stake,  by  embarking  in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  But 
others  of  the  Italian  learned  men  extended  the  newly-awakened 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  to  the  region  of  theology  and  of  the  church, 
and  had  the  boldness  to  avow  the  results  of  their  inquiries.  They 
assiduously  studied  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  which  had 

1  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  vL  2  Edinbwyh  Review,  voL  IT.  p.  396. 
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hitherto  been  allowed  to  lie  neglected  in  convent  and  other  libraries, 
printed  them  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  vernacular  tongue  for 
circulation,  and  unfolded  their  meaning  by  the  principles  of  sound 
interpretation.  The  inevitable  consequence  was  the  diffusion  of 
new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  of  the  church,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  Popery  was  a  system  of  superstition,  corruption,  and  im- 
posture. When  this  effect  of  the  revival  of  letters  became  apparent, 
the  interested  supporters  of  the  existing  corruptions,  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  patrons  of  letters,  mortified  at  their  short-sighted 
policy  in  having  themselves  sharpened  those  weapons  which  were 
now  pointed  with  such  threatening  effect  against  the  Popish  church, 
would  gladly  have  extinguished  the  light  which  at  first  they  had 
assisted  to  produce.  Leo  X.,  that  vaunted  patron  of  literature  and 
of  the  arts,  issued,  in  1515,  severe  restrictions  against  printing  and 
publishing  any  books  translated  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic.1 

Thus  prepared,  Italy  received  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  right 
direction  from  Germany.  The  controversy  in  which  Luther  had 
become  involved  with  the  Papal  court,  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
Italians,  many  of  whom,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices  against 
the  Germans  as  a  barbarous  people,  admired  and  applauded  his 
boldness  and  talents  in  defending  his  cause,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in 
his  success  in  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Vatican.  So  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1519,  only  two  years  after  he  had  lifted  up 
his  voice  against  indulgences,  some  of  his  works  had  been  conveyed 
into  Italy,  where  they  were  eagerly  read  by  the  learned.  In  defi- 
ance of  Papal  anathemas,  and  of  the  vigilance  of  inquisitors,  the 
works  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Zwingle  and  Bucer,  found 
their  way,  at  later  periods,  into  Italy,  where  they  were  instrumental 
in  widely  spreading  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Eoman  church. 
Some  of  them  were  translated  into  the  Italian  language  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people ;  and,  that  they  might  escape  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  the  censors  of  the  press,  they  were  published  under  fictitious 

1  Villers'  Essay  on  the  Reformation,  p.  200. 
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names.  So  dexterous  was  the  disguise,  that,  their  authors  not 
being  at  first  suspected,  the  books  obtained,  for  some  time,  an  un- 
challenged circulation.  They  were  admitted  even  into  the  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  and  were  read  and  eulogized  by  members  of  the  sa'cred 
college  of  cardinals,  till,  on  discovering  the  authors,  the  outwitted 
cardinals  became  exasperated  at  works  which  they  before  admired, 
proscribed  them  as  pregnant  with  danger,  and  threatened  the  ven- 
geance of  the  church  against  whoever  should  read  them. 

To  the  Italian  people  at  large,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  was 
also  unfolded  by  the  oral  instructions  of  learned  and  effective 
preachers.  Among  these  may  be  particularly  named,  Bernardino 
Ochino,  Peter  Martyr,  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  John  Mollio,  Aonio 
Paleario,  and  Pierpaolo  Vergerio.  From  the  great  rarity  of  public 
preaching  of  any  kind  at  that  period,  as  in  the  present  day  in  Italy, 
and  from  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  so  different  from 
the  legends  and  miracles  of  saints,  which  the  Italians,  when  they 
heard  orations  at  all  from  their  illiterate  priests,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  these  preachers  attracted  numerous  auditors.  Peter 
"Martyr  was  the  most  learned  among  them,  almost  rivalling  in 
learning,  acuteness,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  John  Calvin;  but 
Bernardino  Ochino  was  the  most  eloquent.  While  in  Italy,  he  did 
not  abandon  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  nor  did  he 
openly  attack  Popish  superstition,  error,  and  corruption ;  but  evan- 
gelical truth  was  the  exclusive  theme  of  his  discourses,  and  from  his 
singular  gift  of  utterance,  accompanied  with  the  most  admirable 
action,  persons  of  all  ranks  and  sexes  crowded  every  church  where 
he  preached,  and  heard  him  with  entranced  admiration.  Even 
monarchs,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  who  regarded  the  Eeformation 
with  unmixed  aversion  and  horror,  were  ravished  by  his  eloquence, 
and — what  is  still  more  astonishing — by  the  doctrines  he  taught,  not 
aware  that  these  doctrines  were  precisely  those  taught  by  Luther 
and  the  other  Eef  ormers.  The  phlegmatic  Charles  V.  was  so  moved 
by  his  pathetic  oratory,  that  after  hearing  him  he  exclaimed,  "that 
man  would  make  the  stones  weep."  Cardinal  Pole  was  loud  in  his 
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praise,  and  the  Papal  secretary,  Bembo,  declared  that  he  listened  to 
him  "with  a  pleasure  which  he  could  not  sufficiently  express." 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  Italian  converts  to  Protestantism,  of  that 
day,  owed  their  conversion  to  his  ministry. 

By  these  and  other  means,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
excited  a  general  fermentation  through  almost  the  whole  of  Italy. 
They  spread  more  or  less  extensively  in  Ferrara,  Modena,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the  Milanese  and  Siennese,  in  the 
cities  of  Lucca  and  Locarno,  and  in  other  cities.  In  Italy,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion found  a  ready  echo  in  the  heart  of  woman.  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  any  piety  existing  there  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  female  part  of  the  population,  irreligion  and  infidel- 
ity, notwithstanding  the  observance  of  the  external  forms  of  the 
established  church,  being  generally  prevalent  among  the  other  sex. 
An  Italian  author,  who  writes  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, speaking  of  the  attainments  of  his  countrywomen  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Divine  truth,  and  of  their  fervent  devotion,  says,  "  In  our 
age  we  behold  the  admirable  spectacle  of  women  (whose  sex  is  more 
addicted  to  vanity  than  learning)  having  their  minds  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  doctrine.  In  Campania, 
where  I  now  write,  the  most  learned  preacher  may  become  more 
learned  and  holy  by  a  single  conversation  with  some  women.  In 
my  native  country  of  Mantua,  too,  I  found  the  same  thing;  and 
•were  it  not  that  it  would  lead  me  into  a  digression,  I  could  dilate 
with  pleasure  on  the  many  proofs  which  I  received,  to  my  no  small 
edification,  of  an  unction  of  spirit  and  fervour  of  devotion  in  the 
sisterhood,  such  as  I  have  rarely  met  with  in  the  most  learned  men 
of  my  profession."1  This  was  descriptive  of  many  nuns  in  the  con- 
vents, and  of  many  who  had  never  taken  the  veil. 

Among  the  numerous  female  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in 
Italy,  numbers,  in  addition  to  their  eminent  piety,  were  illustrious 

1  Folengius  in  Psalmos,  apud  GerdesU  Ital.  Ref.,  p.  261,  quoted  in  M'Crie's  Hat.  of  the 
Rff,  in  Italy,  p.  159. 
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for  their  high  birth,  as  well  as  for  their  genius  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  true  of  two  of  the  ladies  included  in  the  sketches  of 
this  portion  of  our  work.  The  other,  Olympia  Morata,  had,  in- 
deed, no  pretensions  to  noble  birth,  but  she  was  inferior  to  neither 
of  her  condisciples  in  piety,  and  she  surpassed  them  in  native  genius 
and  literary  attainments.  The  claims  of  another  lady  who  illumin- 
ated Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Vittoria  Colonna,  wife  of  the 
famous  Marquis  of  Pescara,  to  a  place  among  the  women  of  the 
Eeformation  in  Italy,  have  been  disputed.  She  certainly,  at  first, 
delighted  in  hearing  the  Eeformed  doctrines  preached  by  Bernar- 
dino Ochino,  and,  we  believe,  embraced  them  with  her  heart ;  but 
if,  from  her  esteem  and  admiration  of  Ochino,  she  ever  felt  dis- 
posed to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Eome  and  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Eeformers,  she  was  prevented  by  the  insinuating  arts  of  Car- 
dinal Pole.1 

Promising  as  were  the  appearances  at  first,  the  cause  of  the  Ee- 
formation did  not  triumph  in  Italy,  as  it  did  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  where  the  prospect  of  success  was  far  less  encouraging. 
This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  defect  of  zeal,  fidelity,  and  ability 
on  the  part  of  her  Eeformers,  who  did  all  that  they  could  do  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  who,  by  their  deeds 
and  sufferings,  have  earned  a  claim  to  everlasting  admiration  and 
gratitude.  The  prostration  of  the  Eeformed  cause  in  Italy  was 
owing  to  a  combination  of  causes ;  and  to  the  chief  of  these  we  may 
briefly  advert. 

The  violence  of  persecution,  as  being  the  more  direct  and  im- 
mediate cause,  is  entitled  to  be  first,  if  not  more  especially  noticed. 
To  this  the  Vatican  trusted  more  than  to  anything  else,  regarding 
it  as  the  speediest  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  exterminating 
heresy  and  heretics.  To  carry  on  this  work  with  the  greater  vigour 
and  success,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  established  in  Italy  by  a 
bull  of  Paul  III.,  dated  April  1,  1543.  The  bull  "  granted  the  title 
and  rights  of  inquisitors-general  of  the  faith  to  six  cardinals,  and 
1  See  notice  of  this  lady  in  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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gave  them  authority,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  to  try  all  causes  of 
heresy,  with  the  power  of  apprehending  and  incarcerating  suspected 
persons  and  their  abettors,  of  whatsoever  state,  rank,  or  order;  of 
nominating  officers  under  them,  and  appointing  inferior  tribunals 
in  all  places,  with  the  same  or  limited  powers."1  The  Vatican  suc- 
ceeded in  peaceably  establishing  this  horrible  tribunal  not  only  in 
the  Papal  States,  but  in  other  states  of  Italy.  Upon  its  establish- 
ment, by  which,  it  may  be  said,  the  doom  of  the  Eeformation  in 
Italy  was  sealed,  spies  and  inquisitors  in  great  numbers  prowled 
throughout  the  country,  as  beasts  of  prey  in  search  of  their  victims; 
the  prisons  were  everywhere  filled  with  real  or  suspected  heretics, 
including  persons  of  noble  birth,  male  and  female,  scholars  and 
mechanics,  some  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  others  banished, 
others  sold  as  slaves,  others  cruelly  tortured  to  extort  from  them 
information,  others  brought  forth  and  mercilessly  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  others  kept  for  years  in  dark  unwholesome  dungeons, 
without  seeing  any  one  save  their  jailers,  with  the  view  of  subduing 
them  into  an  abjuration  of  their  faith,  and  of  striking  terror  into 
their  friends.  The  state  of  matters  in  the  year  1568  is  thus  described 
by  a  contemporary,  who  was  then  residing  on  the  borders  of  Italy  : 
"At  Eome  some  are  every  day  burned,  hanged,  or  beheaded;  all  the 
prisons  and  places  of  confinement  are  filled ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
build  new  ones.  That  large  city  cannot  furnish  jails  for  the  num- 
bers of  pious  persons  who  are  continually  apprehended."2  Towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  complete  was  the  work  of  sup- 
pression, that  the  inquisitors  could  hardly  discover  any  more  heretics 
in  Italy,  though  during  the  seventeenth  century  there  still  lingered 
in  secret  some  who  were  attached  to  the  Eeformed  faith. 

Another  cause  why  the  Eeformation  failed  in  establishing  itself 
in  Italy  was  the  want  of  the  support  of  any  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ments. In  those  times,  when  governments  either  actively  advanced 
the  Eeformation,  or  met  it  by  fierce  persecution,  the  protection  and 

1  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  201. 

2  Thobias  Eglinua  ad  BullLngerum,  2  Mart.  1568,  quoted  in  M'Crie,  p.  272. 
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support  of  civil  authority  was  necessary  to  its  obtaining  a  free  and 
unobstructed  course.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  every  country, 
with  only  one  exception,  where  it  ultimately  triumphed,  it  enjoyed 
this  protection  and  support.  The  exception  referred  to  is  Holland 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  afterwards  formed  into  the 
United  Provinces,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  formidable  power  of 
Spain,  under  the  government  of  which  they  were  placed,  secured 
for  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  political  liberty  and  the  free  pro- 
fession of  the  Eeformed  faith.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Eeformation  even  there,  though  embraced  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people,  would  have  been  successful  against  the  might 
of  Spain,  had  not  the  nobility,  and  especially  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  prince  of  great  military  genius,  of  vast  resources,  and  of 
untiring  energy,  come  to  the  rescue.  In  Italy  the  magistrates  of 
some  of  the  states,  in  some  instances,  protected  for  a  time  individual 
Eeformers,  and  were  averse  to  the  measures  of  unrelenting  severity 
had  recourse  to  by  the  Vatican  against  heretics ;  but  none  of  the 
Italian  governments  openly  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
Eeformation.  Judging  from  the  means  by  which  that  great  cause 
became  triumphant  in  other  countries,  this  support,  in  addition  to 
that  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  people,  seemed  necessary  to  carry 
it  on  to  victory  in  Italy.  And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  it 
would  have  been  also  necessary  for  such  of  the  governments  as  took 
up  this  position,  to  combine  or  confederate,  as  did  the  Swiss  cantons, 
for  their  defence  against  whatever  opposition  they  might  in  conse- 
quence have  had  to  encounter.  The  want  of  confederation  among 
the  Italian  states,  which  have  always  consisted  of  numerous  small 
disjointed  principalities  or  kingdoms,  has  been  a  source  of  much 
calamity  to  Italy.  It  has  tempted  ambitious  sovereigns  to  invade 
her,  and  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  conquest.  And  had  some  of  the 
Italian  states  espoused  the  Eeformation,  while  yet  they  did  not  con- 
federate and  concentrate  their  energies  for  their  protection,  this 
want  of  union  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  utmost  danger  of 
being  speedily  and  finally  crushed. 
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A  third  cause,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Eeformation  in  Italy,  is  to  be  found  in  those  influ- 
ences which  operated  to  prevent  the  adherents  of  the  Eeformation 
in  that  country  from  becoming  so  overwhelming  in  point  of  num- 
bers as  to  master  the  opposition  that  might  be  brought  to  bear 
against  them.  Indifference  about  religion  and  infidelity  were  power- 
ful obstacles  against  which  the  Eeformation  had  to  contend  in  Italy. 
The  Italians,  who  possessed  better  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Eome  than  those  who  lived  at 
a  distance,  had  never  the  same  veneration  for  the  Holy  See  as  the 
people  of  other  countries.  Nor  was  this  veneration  increased  by 
the  popular  writings  of  their  most  celebrated  literati  of  the  mid- 
dle ages — Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio — whose  lashing  satires 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  including  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  even  the  holy  father  himself,  were  read  and  re- 
peated with  applause  by  the  people.  The  church  had,  indeed,  be- 
come so  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians,  by  the  infamous  lives 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  many  of  them  rejected  or  disregarded  not 
only  Popery,  but  all  religion  whatsoever.  In  no  country  did  infidels 
or  indifierentists  so  much  abound  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  and 
about  Eome.  "  The  nearer  people  are  to  Eome,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Christianity,"  says  Machiavel,  who  describes  what  came  un- 
der his  own  observation,  "  the  less  religion  they  have.  .  .  .  The 
scandalous  example  and  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Eome  have  been 
the  cause  that  Italy  has  lost  entirely  all  the  principles  of  piety,  and 
every  sentiment  of  religion.  .  .  .  We  Italians,  then,  owe  this 
important  obligation  to  the  church  and  to  priests,  that  we  have  be- 
come reprobates  and  villains."1  On  persons  of  this  character,  who 
are  more  than  ordinarily  hardened  against  conviction,  the  Eeforma- 
tion made  small  impression.  It  left  them,  to  a  great  extent,  infidels 
and  indifferentists,  as  it  found  them.  National  vanity  kept  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Papacy  many  who  might  otherwise  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  reform.  Eome  had  long  been  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

i  Quoted  in  Villers'  Essay  on  the  Rffoniation,  p.  98. 
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Formerly  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  terror  of 
kings.  Now  it  was  the  capital  of  Christendom,  and  invested  with 
the  majesty  of  being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  spiritual  ruler  of  the 
Christian  world.  This  was  the  boast  of  the  Italians.  But  were  the 
Papacy  to  be  overthrown,  the  city  of  Rome  would  be  dragged  from 
this  proud  pre-eminence.  Considerations  of  personal  or  family  in- 
terest prevented  many  of  the  Italians  from  embracing  the  Reformed 
religion.  An  immense  stream  of  wealth  had  for  ages  flowed  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  into  Rome,  and  had  thence  been  spread 
over  Italy ;  but  the  Reformation  threatened  to  dry  up  this  stream. 
The  pope  had  the  patronage  of  many  wealthy  livings  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  these,  when  he  did  not  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder,  he  gifted  to  the  Italians,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could 
more  fully  confide  than  in  that  of  foreigners ;  but  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Papacy,  all  this  patronage  would  have  been  destroyed  at 
a  single  blow.  There  was  hardly  a  family  among  the  Italian  nobi- 
lity whose  sons,  brothers,  or  nephews  were  not  in  lucrative  situa- 
tions dependent  upon  the  pope,  or  who  had  not  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining them,  and  most  of  the  learned  men  were  either  holders  of 
benefices,  or  derived  from  them  pensions  of  greater  or  less  value. 
A  powerful  class  was  thus  attached  to  the  Papacy  from  motives  of 
personal  or  family  interest,  which  disposed  them  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  vices  of  the  church,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  enlightened 
opinion  in  religion.  Again,  the  Italian  princes,  in  another  point  of 
view,  were  under  the  strongest  temptations  to  support  the  old  sys- 
tem of  priestcraft  and  tyranny.  At  one  time  or  another,  the  popes 
had  advanced  pretensions  to  most  of  the  states  and  cities  of  Italy. 
The  foundations  upon  which  these  claims  rested  were  indeed  such 
as  would  make  a  private  family  ashamed  of  the  title  deeds  of  their 
ancestors;  but  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  times,  the 
popes  had  a  wonderful  power  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter cause ;  and  though,  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  states  under 
their  immediate  authority,  their  power,  intrinsically  considered,  was 
small,  yet  they  could  command  powerful  assistance,  both  from  the 
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other  Italian  states  and  from  abroad.  They  were,  therefore,  at  that 
time  formidable  adversaries.  And  had  any  Italian  prince  evinced 
favour  for  the  new  opinions,  he  might  have  expected  a  revival  of 
the  Papal  claim  upon  his  territories,  and,  after  the  fulmination  of  a 
Papal  bull  of  excommunication  against  him,  the  invasion  of  them 
by  the  pope,  who  would  either  have  added  them  to  his  own  domin- 
ions, or  have  gifted  them  to  whoever  might  conquer  them.  Need 
we  wonder,  then,  that  the  Italian  princes  shrunk  from  entering  into 
such  unequal  contest  with  the  pope,  the  probable  result  of  which 
would  have  been  defeat  and  ruin? 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  the  Papacy  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  Reformation  in  Italy,  which  ever  since  has  suffered,  as 
it  had  suffered  ages  before,  all  the  miseries  of  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical despotism,  oppression,  and  misrule. 

But  is  Italy  always  to  remain  in  this  condition?  We  believe 
that  she  is  not.  Whatever  judgments  may  yet  be  brought  upon 
her  as  the  chief  seat  of  Antichrist,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at 
the  period  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  the  Italians,  like  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  shall  be  a  truly  Christian,  enlightened,  free,  and  happy 
people.  Of  late  years  the  grinding  tyranny  by  which  they  have  been 
so  long  trodden  to  the  dust  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance;  and 
as  it  is  the  tyranny  of  priests  under  which  they  have  suffered,  their 
hatred  has  especially  been  excited  against  the  priests.  Crushed  as 
their  energies  have  been  by  oppression,  they  have  shown,  in  their 
recent  struggles  for  freedom,  the  capacity  alike  of  enduring  and  of 
resisting.  Unaided,  and  in  opposition  to  a  power  far  superior  to 
their  own,  they  have  fought  with  a  heroism  not  unworthy  of  the 
brightest  days  of  Eoman  valour,  giving  proof  that  still  some  of  the 
old  Eoman  blood  flows  in  their  veins;  and  they  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  local  governments, 
had  they  not  been  overpowered  and  borne  down  by  the  muskets, 
bayonets,  and  cannon  of  Austria  and  France. 

But  how  is  Italy  to  be  socially  and  politically  regenerated?    The 

8<B 
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idea  entertained  by  some  of  her  liberal  men  that  this  may  be  done 
by  simply  overthrowing  the  secular  power  of  the  pope,  while  Ro- 
manism, including  the  Papal  supremacy  or  infallibility  in  matters 
of  religion,  is  preserved,  can  never  be  realized.  Byron,  in  his 
Childe  Harold,  while  painting,  in  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  which 
ever  fell  from  his  pen,  the  present  desolation  of  Italy  contrasted 
with  her  former  glory,  anticipates  that  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
her  old  classic  authors  will  be  the  means  of  achieving  for  her  the 
blessing  of  freedom  and  all  that  can  make  her  great  and  glorious. 

"Alas !  for  Tolly's  voice  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page— but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection." 

But  whatever  advantages  she  might  derive  from  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  the  Roman  classics,  something  better  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  necessary  to  make  her  a  land  of  liberty  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  only  by  the  overthrow  of  Popery  within  her,  and  by 
the  substitution  of  the  pure  Christian  faith  in  its  place,  that  she 
can  be  politically  and  socially  regenerated.  The  former  is  the  true 
cause  of  all  her  miseries.  The  latter  has  ever  quickened  and  invi- 
gorated the  love  of  freedom,  and  inspired  the  resolution  to  achieve 
it :  assailing  ignorance  and  superstition,  it  strikes  against  the  two 
great  pillars  of  spiritual  despotism ;  and  teaching  the  true  dignity 
of  man,  and  the  relation  of  all  men  to  each  other,  it  strikes  against 
tyranny  in  secular  rulers. 


RENEE,  DUCHESS  OF  FERRARA 


CHAPTEE  I. 

FROM   HER  DIRTH  TO   THE  EXTINCTION   OP  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN   FERRARA. 

,  UEING  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Ferrara  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
of  Italy.     Situated  in  a  low  and  insalubrious 
plain  on  an  arm  of  the  Po,  it  is  indeed  by  no 
means  equal,  in  respect  of  natural  advantages, 
to  some  of  the  other  Italian  cities.    But  its  na- 
tural deficiencies  were  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  superior  wisdom  and  paternal 
policy  of  its  rulers,  the  dukes  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Este,  who  were  the  munificent  patrons  of  industry,  com- 
merce, science,  and  the  fine  arts.     Their  liberality  attracted  to  the 
city  the  most  celebrated  scholars  and  poets  of  the  age ;  and  their 
court  was  distinguished  for  its  elegance,  taste,  and  refinement,  rival- 
ling that  of  the  Medici  of  Florence.    Ferrara,  too,  was  famous  for 
the  generous  protection  it  extended  for  some  time  to  the  friends 
of  the  Eeformation,  to  whom  it  was  often  a  sanctuary  of  safety, 
when  their  lives  were  in  peril  in  the  other  Italian  states,  or  in 
other  countries.     This  patronage  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  warm  sym- 
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pathy  and  active  benevolence  of  one  individual,  a  princess  who  was 
looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  of  Italy  and  France  with  the  high- 
est veneration — the  enlightened  and  accomplished  Renee,  Duchess 
of  Ferrara. 

This  princess  was  born  at  Blois,  October  15,  1510.1  She  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  by  his  queen  the  beauti- 
ful Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  rich  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
and  widow  of  Charles  VIII.  Her  father,  whose  paternal  care  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  procured  him  the  name  of  "Father  of  the 
people,"  is  celebrated  by  all  historians.  He  exerted  his  royal  power 
in  diminishing  the  taxes,  and  in  introducing  salutary  improvements 
into  the  administration  of  justice.2  Though  he  never  deserted  the 
Popish  church,  he  was  too  humane  and  generous  to  persecute  peace- 
able and  loyal  subjects,  simply  for  the  offence  of  heresy.  Being 
urged,  in  1501,  on  occasion  of  his  making  a  tour  through  Dauphiny, 
by  some  of  the  bigoted  nobility,  to  exterminate  the  "Waldenses  from 
the  province  in  which  their  fathers  had  dwelt  from  time  immemo- 
rial, he  first  desired  to  know  of  what  crimes  they  were  guilty,  and 
sent  his  own  confessor,  Parvi,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  their 
character  and  habits.  The  report  was  so  favourable  that  he  swore 
by  all  the  saints  that  they  were  better  Christians  than  himself,  or 
any  of  his  other  subjects.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  that  the 
goods  which  had  been  taken  from  them  should  be  restored,  and  that 
the  judicial  processes  commenced  against  them  should  be  cast  into 
the  Rhone.3  He  became  involved  in  serious  wars  with  Julius  II.,  a 
pontiff  of  savage  ferocity  and  ungovernable  ambition ;  and  in  the 
height  of  his  contest  with  that  pontiff,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck  at  Naples  with  the  legend  afterwards  adopted  by  Luther — 
Perdam  Babylonis  nomen  (i.  e.,  "  I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Baby- 
lon").4 Unhappily,  his  hostility  was  directed  against  the  pope, 

'  Xolten,  Vita  Olympic  Moratce.  2  Gaillard,  fl&oire  dt  Fmnfoii  I.,  i.  62-04. 

1  Henry's  Life  and  Times  of  Calvin,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

4  Genlesius,  Historia  Svangelii  Rtnovati,  torn.  i.  p.  19.  The  die  for  this  medal  is  pre- 
served in  the  royal  museum  at  Paris.  The  medal  itself  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
engraving  in  p.  501. 
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viewed  exclusively  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  whom,  in  this  character 
alone,  he  vowed  to  humble  and  overthrow  *  His  faith  in  Popery  as 
a  religious  system  never  appears  all  the  while  to  have  been  shaken. 


Medal  struck  by  Louis  XII. 

"The  Babylon,"  as  Smedley  justly  observes,  "which  Louis  vowed  to 
destroy  was  not  the  spiritual  Babylon,  Babylon  the  great,  the  mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  The  monarch  of  France  was  fully 
prepared  to  strip  Eome  of  her  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  but  he  was  not 
equally  prepared  to  come  out  of  her  himself,  and  to  invite  his  people 
also  to  come  out  of  her,  that  they  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that 
they  receive  not  of  her  playues."1 

'.  The  marriage  of  Ken6e,  while  she  was  yet  a  child,  formed  the 
subject  of  various  negotiations  dictated  by  state  policy.  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Aragon,  sought  her  in  marriage  for  one  of  his  grandsons, 
namely,  Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria.2  In 
1513,  her  father,  from  the  distressed  state  of  his  affairs — his  armies 
having  sustained  several  defeats,  and  Milan  and  Genoa  having  been 
wrested  from  him — entered,  with  the  view  of  retrieving  his  fortunes, 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Aragou,  one  article  of  which  was  that  Benee,  who  was  then  a  child 
of  only  three  years,  should,  when  of  age,  become  the  wife  of  Charles 
(afterwards  Charles  V.),  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
already  mentioned,  and  grandson  of  both  these  sovereigns :  and  that 
1  Hist,  of  the  lief.  Religion  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  •  Lrttres  de  Louis  XII.,  iv.  £51. 
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in  the  meantime  she  should  be  delivered  to  Maximilian,  as  it  were, 
in  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  But  the  maternal  mind 
of  her  mother  revolting  from  this  last  provision,  the  whole  affair, 
mainly  through  Anne's  opposition,  came  to  nothing.  Renee  was 
next  promised  in  marriage  to  Joachim,  eldest  son  of  Joachim  I., 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  a  boy  nearly  six  years  older  than  herself. 
But  this  contract  was  also  abandoned.1 

In  the  third  year  of  her  age,  Kenfie  lost  her  mother,  who  died 
at  the  castle  of  Blois,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1513.  The  light  of 
the  Eeformation  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  France  in  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne's  days,  and  her  eyes  were  never  opened  to  a  discovery  of  the 
true  character  of  Popery.  After  the  differences  between  Louis  XII. 
and  the  pope  had  arisen,  she  was  unceasing  in  her  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  king  to  his  holiness  and  to  the  Romish  church,  for 
which  she  was  not  less  beloved  and  revered  than  the  king  was 
hated  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  prelates.  The  reconciliation  of 
his  majesty  with  Leo  X.,  the  successor  of  Julius  II.,  shortly  before 
her  death,  gave  her  great  satisfaction.  Another  proof  of  her  devo- 
tion to  the  Papacy  to  the  last,  is  recorded  by  Brantome.  "  I  have 
seen,"  says  that  writer,  "at  St.  Denis,  a  splendid  embroidered  cloak 
covered  with  pearls,  which  she  had  expressly  made  as  a  present  for 
the  pope,  but  was  prevented  by  her  death  from  presenting  it.  Her 
funeral  was  very  superb  and  honourable,  and  her  mortal  remains 
were  deposited  at  St.  Denis."* 

In  her  fifth  year,  Renee  was  bereaved  of  her  father.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  peace  having  been  concluded  between  him  and 
England,  he  had  married  for  his  third  wife  Mary,  sister  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  Henry  VIII.,  a  young  princess  only  sixteen  years  of 
age,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  The  change  of  habits  thus  produced 
on  his  already  debilitated  frame  shortened  his  days.  He  lived  only 
two  months  and  a  half  after  the  marriage,  having  died  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1515.  Finding  his  strength  exhausted  by  fever  and  dy- 
sentery, he  sent  for  Francis,  Duke  of  Angouleme  (who  succeeded 

'  Nolten,  nta  Olympic  Moratae.        2  Brant6me,  (Euvm,  v.  10, 22, 23.  Paris  edit.  1S23. 
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him),  then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,1  and  stretching  forth 
his  attenuated  and  enfeebled  arms,  said  to  him,  "  I  am  dying;  I  re- 
commend to  you  my  subjects ;"  expressing  at  the  same  time  regret 
at  being  taken  away  so  soon  from  his  beloved  people,  for  he  was 
only  fifty-three  years  of  age.  He  expired  a  few  hours  after,  in  the 
arms  of  Francis.  In  obedience  to  his  dying  command,  he  was 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  second  wife,  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
at  St.  Denis,  where  a  magnificent  monument  of  white  marble  was 
erected  to  their  memory  by  Francis.2 

Though  Eenee  thus  early  became  an  orphan,  her  education  was 
not  neglected  by  her  brother-in-law  Francis  I.,8  to  whose  guardian- 
ship she  had  been  committed.  Her  education  was  also  watched 
over  by  Marguerite,  sister  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Navarre.  She 
was  provided  with  able  teachers — among  the  female  portion  of 
whom  Madame  cle  Soubise  was  not  the  least  distinguished  for 
worth  arid  accomplishments;4  and  catching  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  taste  of  which  for  knowledge  knew  no  bounds,  she  pursued  her 
studies  with  great  avidity,  more  as  an  amusement  than  as  a  task, 
and,  endowed  with  great  natural  talents,  she  made  uncommon  pro- 
ficiency in  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  became  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished princesses  of  Europe.  In  languages,  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  especially  in  astronomy  and  the  moral  sciences,  so  far  as 
these  were  known  in  her  day,  her  attainments  were  high,  even  be- 
yond the  most  of  the  other  sex.  "She  was  very  learned,"  says 
Brantome;  "and  I  have  heard  her  discourse  very  eruditely,  flu- 
ently, and  gravely,  of  all  the  sciences,  even  of  astrology  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  concerning  which  I  saw  her  one  day  con- 
versing with  the  queen-mother  [Catharine  de  Medicis],  who,  on 

1  Francis  was  born  in  1494. 

'-  Brantome,  (Euvres,  torn.  v.  pp.  22,  23.    Gaillard,  torn.  i.  pp.  62-64,  67. 

3  That  monarch  was  married  to  her  sister  Claude,  who  was  between  ten  and  eleven  years 
her  senior. 

4  This  lady,  who  was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  had  been  one  of  Anne  of  Bretagne's  maids- 
of-honour,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Anne  to  be  Renee's  governess.     Her  maiden  name 
was  Michelle  de  Saubonne.     By  the  favour  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  she  was  married  in  150", 
to  Jean  de  Partheuai-1'  Archeveque,  Lord  of  Soubise.     Bayle's  DM.,  art    "Parthenai, 
Anne  de." 
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hearing  her  so  speak,  said  that  the  greatest  philosopher  living  could 
not  talk  better  about  them."1  Her  studies  were  of  the  same  intel- 
lectual character  with  those  of  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  but 
of  a  severer  kind.  Gifted  with  a  mind  less  imaginative,  indeed,  but 
not  less  vigorous,  and  of  a  more  practical  and  persevering  cast,  she 
examined  more  thoroughly  the  questions  to  which  its  attention  was 
turned,  comprehended  them  more  fully,  and  adhered  with  propor- 
tionally greater  tenacity  to  the  particular  views  she  had  once 
adopted.  She  was  remarkable,  too,  for  delicacy  and  readiness  of 
wit,  for  becoming  dignity  of  deportment  and  manners,  and  for  sin- 
gular ainiableness  and  generosity  of  disposition,  united  with  in- 
corrupted  virtue  and  a  deep  sense  of  piety.  In  regard  to  her  per- 
son, there  were  some  defects  in  her  shape ;  but  even  in  her  external 
appearance,  as  described  by  a  contemporary  biographer,  there  was 
something  peculiarly  prepossessing.  "  The  daughter  of  Louis  XII.," 
he  says,  "without  being  handsome,  was  one  of  the  most  engaging 
persons  in  the  world.  She  had  an  agreeable  expression,  fine  eyes, 
beautiful  teeth,  and  an  air  of  youthful  bloom,  which  rendered  her 
countenance  inexpressibly  pleasing." 2  The  truth  of  this  description 
is  confirmed  by  the  portraits  of  her  still  in  existence. 

At  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  along  with  a  taste  for  letters,  Ren6e 
imbibed  a  taste  for  theological  learning,  and  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  of  the  truth  of  which  she  had  at  an 
early  period  of  her  life  a  strong  conviction.  Marguerite,  sister  of 
Francis  I.,  to  whom  friendship  united  her  even  more  than  blood, 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  imparting  to  the  youthful  mind  of 
the  orphan  princess  an  inclination  towards  the  new  tenets.  Meet- 
ing both  at  Paris  and  at  Nerac  with  the  learned  Reformers  whom 
Marguerite  supported  and  protected,  Ren6e,  who  much  revered 
them  for  their  character  and  learning,  derived  much  advantage 
from  their  conversation.  The  instructions  of  her  governess  Ma- 
dame de  Soubise,  a  lady  not  only  of  great  ability  as  a  teacher,  but 

1  BrantAme,  (Eitvres,  torn.  v.  p.  213. 

2  Quoted  in  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia  Morata,  p.  33. 
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an  enlightened  and  intrepid  supporter  of  the  Eeformation,  gave  her 
mind  an  impulse  in  the  same  direction.  From  the  severe  measures 
adopted  to  suppress  the  new  opinions,  these  various  influences  acted 
upon  her  mind  with  redoubled  effect.  The  spectacle  of  peaceable 
and  loyal  subjects  scourged  through  the  public  streets  of  Paris, 
burned  on  the  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  banished  from  their 
homes  and  country,  cruelly  mutilated  in  their  bodies,  even  burned 
alive,  and  all  this  simply  for  holding  the  Reformed  sentiments,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  alienate  her  generous  mind  from  the  Papacy, 
and  to  strengthen  her  sympathy  for  the  proscribed  Reformers  and 
their  faith.  Roman  Catholic  historians,  to  throw  discredit  upon 
her  as  a  disciple  of  the  Reformation,  have  attributed  her  conversion 
to  Lutheranism,  mainly  to  the  inextinguishable  hatred  with  which 
they  affirm  she  regarded  the  Papacy,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
made  by  Julius  II.  to  her  father.1  "  She  had  been  heard  to  say," 
says  Maimbourg,  "  of  tener  than  once,  that,  being  a  woman  incapa- 
ble by  the  Salic  law  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  she  had  no  other 
way  of  being  avenged  on  the  pope."  Muratori,  while  assigning 
this  as  one  cause  of  her  having  embraced  the  Reformation,  adds,  as 
a  second,  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  which  led  her  to  sympathize 
with  the  persecuted  Protestants.2  That  the  wicked  character  of 
Julius  II.,  and  of  the  other  popes,  all  of  whom,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  notoriously  vicious,  and  some  of  them  rather  monsters 
than  men,  served,  in  no  small  degree,  to  undermine  her  faith,  as  it 
served  to  undermine  the  faith  of  many  others  in  the  Papal  infallibi- 
lity, and  consequently  in  the  whole  Popish  system,  may  be  readily 
admitted;  but  that  her  renunciation  of  Popery,  and  her  adoption 
of  the  Reformation,  originated  in  inveterate  prejudice  and  hatred 
contracted  against  Julius  II.,  is  supported  by  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. This  was  the  result  of  rational  inquiry  and  enlightened  con- 

1  Petitot,  Introduction  avjc  MJmoire»  de  du,  Bellay,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  101,  102.  Maim- 
bourg, Histoire  du  Calvinisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  95,  96.  Brautome,  an  earlier  writer  than  either 
of  these,  and  from  whom  both  of  them  borrow,  is  less  dogmatic,  assigning  this  only  as 
possibly  the  cause  why  Rente  was  so  favourably  inclined  to  the  Ueformed  religion  and  its 
adherents.—  CEuvres,  v.  214.  *  Quoted  in  Black's  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso,  i.  128. 
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viction.  As  to  the  observation  attributed  to  her  by  Maimbourg, 
and  as  to  which  Bran  tome  says,  "I  have  it  from  good  authority 
that  she  often  said  so,"  there  is  no  ground  to  question  its  truth. 
But  it  is  a  jocular  remark,  to  which  she  would  give  utterance  more 
likely  after  than  before  her  conversion  to  Lutheranism,  in  the 
playful  freedom  of  confidential  intercourse  with  the  Eeformers, 
when  the  hostility  of  the  pope  and  of  the  clergy  had  been  roused 
against  her. 

After  Marguerite  de  Valois  had  declined  to  supplant  Katharine 
of  Aragon,  by  becoming,  in  the  event  of  the  divorce  of  that  queen, 
the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  had 
been  bent  upon  that  match,  directed  his  attention  to  Een6e,  and  it 
not  being  doubted  that  the  divorce  would  be  obtained,  one  of  the 
private  objects  of  his  journey  into  France  in  1527,  was  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  his  master  and  this  princess,  who  was  then 
scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age.  But  the  scheme  failed.  The 
French  king,  it  is  probable,  was  indifferent  to  the  proposal,  from 
a  jealousy  lest  a  monarch  so  powerful  as  Henry  VIII.  might,  in 
the  event  of  that  union,  lay  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  Reuee's 
maternal  inheritance.1  This  duchy  Francis  wished  to  secure  to 
himself  unchallenged. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  following  year,  Ren6e  was  married  to 
Hercules,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  L,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  his  wife 
Lucretia  Borgia,  daughter  of  the  profligate  pontiff  Alexander  VI., 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  brilliant  talents,  but  in  early  life  of 
infamous  character,  having  been  suspected  of  incest  with  her  bro- 
thers and  father.2  Francis  I.,  the  main  instrument  in  bringing 
about  the  marriage,  was  actuated  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  political 
motives.  According  to  some  he  conceived  that  a  prince  so  limited 
in  resources  and  so  far  distant,  would  never  think  of  making  a 
quarrel  with  him  about  the  duchy  of  Bretagne,  whereas  a  powerful 
prince,  if  united  to  Renee,  might  make  pretensions  to  that  duchy.* 

'  Turner's  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  pp.  135-138, 159.    Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  i.  p.  Ho. 
7  Nolten,  Vita  Olympia  Moratce.    Bonnet,  Vie  d'  Olympia  Moraia,  p.  7. 
3  Mezeray,  Histoire  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambrai. 
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Others  affirm  that  he  was  governed  by  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
bable influence  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister-in-law  with  an  Italian 
prince,  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  war  he  was  prosecuting  in 
Italy.1  He  very  likely  acted  under  the  combined  operation  of  both 
these  motives. 

The  family  to  which  Kenee  had  now  become  related  had  long 
been  distinguished  for  their  love  and  patronage  of  learning ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  their  names  and  achievements  have  been  trans- 
mitted with  renown  to  our  day  by  the  illustrious  poets  who  flour- 
ished under  their  favour.2  Her  husband,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  took  place  in  1534,  became  Hercules  II.,  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara, had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  could 
write  with  elegance  in  prose  and  verse.  Ariosto  eulogizes  him  as  one 
of  the  most  cultivated  poets  of  the  day;  and  like  his  predecessors, 
he  was  the  munificent  patron  of  learning  and  of  the  fine  arts. 
If  Ariosto  and  Bernardo  Tasso  adorned  the  court  of  his  father 
Alfonso  I.,  Torquato  Tasso — the  Milton  of  Italy — the  son  of  the 
latter  of  these  poets,  and  a  man  surpassing  his  father  in  genius, 
adorned  the  court  of  Hercules  II.,  who,  from  judgment  and  personal 
taste,  extended  to  men  of  talent  and  genius  that  patronage  which 
was  yielded  by  contemporary  princes,  merely  in  conformity  with 
fashion,  and  to  maintain  their  reputation  as  the  benefactors  of 
learning.  He  invited  to  Ferrara  many  men  of  letters,  and  nume- 
rous literary  works  were  dedicated  to  him  and  published  under  his 
auspices.  Inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  taste  for  the  memorials  of 
antiquity,  he  gathered  together,  at  great  expense,  a  collection  of 
medals  admirable  for  the  time,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  museum  of  Este.  He  is  commemo- 
rated for  the  palace  with  which  he  adorned  his  capital,  and  for  the 
villas  with  which  he  embellished  the  banks  of  the  Po.3  He  is  also 
eulogized  for  his  fine  person,  his  naturally  engaging  dispositions,  his 
affability,  justice,  and  liberality.  The  great  stain  upon  his  memory 

'  Petitot,  torn.  xvii.  pp.  101, 102.  2  M'Crie's  Rtf.  in  Itali;  p.  67. 

3  Jules  Bonnet,  Vie  d'Olympia  Morata,  pp.  5-7. 
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is  the  harsh  treatment  he  exercised  towards  his  duchess  on  account 
of  her  religion,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  was  brought  by 
foreign  influence  to  persecute,  and  finally  to  disperse  the  infant 
church  of  Ferrara.  This  certainly  detracts  from  the  generosity 


The  Ducal  Palace  of  Ferrara. 


usually  ascribed  to  his  character,  whether,  wrought  upon  by  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  Popery,  he  imagined  it  right  to  force  the  con- 
sciences of  his  wife  and  subjects,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable, 
he  was  governed  by  worldly  considerations — by  the  desire  of  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  the  pope,  whose  wrath  at  that  time  it  was 
perilous  to  provoke. 

Eenee  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  court  of  Hercules.     She 
brought  into  it  the  most  brilliant  gifts  of  mind  with  the  elegance 
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and  urbanity  of  manners  she  derived  from  the  courts  of  Francis  I. 
and  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre ;  and  her  life  is  honourably  as- 
sociated with  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  the  arts  in  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Upon  the  ducal  throne  of  Ferrara  she  exem- 
plified the  virtues  of  her  mother  Anne  of  Bretagne,  associated  with 
the  goodness  of  her  father  Louis  XII.  The  attendants  or  com- 
panions brought  by  her  from  France,  she  had  selected  on  account 
of  their  accomplishments  and  attachment  to  the  Reformed  princi- 
ples. By  this  select  society,  which  enhanced  the  splendour  of  her 
court,  she  loved  to  be  surrounded,  and  it  was  to  her,  as  it  were,  an 
image  of  her  own  country.  Among  its  number  were  Madamo  de 
Soubise,  formerly  her  governess ;  Jean  de  Parthenai,  Sieur  de  Sou- 
bise,  son  of  that  lady,  who,  at  a  later  period,  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  as  leader  of  the  Protestants  in  France  during  the  civil  wars ; 
Anne  de  Parthenai,  daughter  of  the  same  lady,  equally  distinguished 
for  her  beauty  and  her  talents — who  had  enthusiastically  cultivated 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and  theology,  to  which  she  added 
exquisite  skill  in  music — and  Antoine  de  Pons,  Count  of  Marennes, 
the  future  husband  of  Anne  de  Parthenai,  a  nobleman  who  warmly 
supported  the  Reformed  cause  until  the  death  of  his  wife.1  Another 
of  this  select  society  was  Anne  de  Beauregard,  who  died  in  the 
ilower  of  her  age  under  a  foreign  sky,  a  lady  on  whose  prema- 
ture death,  Clement  Marot  wrote  a  feeling  epitaph,  in  which  he 
introduces  her  as  addressing  the  reader,  telling  him,  that  when  a 
child,  she  had  forsaken  parents,  country,  friends,  and  France,  to 
follow  the  Duchess  Renee  into  Italy,  but  that  she  had  since  left  the 
duchess,  her  intended  husband,  beauty,  youth,  to  go  to  her  own 
inheritance  in  heaven,  leaving  the  world  with  less  regret  than  shs 
had  left  France  to  come  into  Italy. 

"  De  Beauregard  Anne  suis  qui  d'enfance, 
Laissay  parents,  pays,  amis  et  Franco 
Pour  suivre  icy  la  Duchesse  Ben£e, 
Laquella  jay  depuis  abandonnee, 

'  M'Crie's  History  of  the  Progress  and  Sujipimwm  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  69. 
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Futur  epoux,  beaut6,  fleurissant  aage, 
Pour  aller  veoir  au  ciel  mon  heritage ; 
Laissant  le  rnonde  avec  moindre  soucy, 
Qu'en  laissant  France  alors  qua  vins  icy. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  married  life  Rente's  heart  was 
earnestly  intent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  the 
dominions  of  which  her  husband  was  the  heir.  So  early  as  1528, 
the  year  after  her  marriage,  the  gospel,  it  is  said,  was  taught  by 
several  Reformed  preachers  in  Ferrara ;  but  whether  they  were  per- 
mitted to  preach  it  publicly,  or  did  so  only  in  private,  we  are  not 
informed.1  Nor  is  it  known  whether  or  not  they  had  been  brought 
to  Ferrara  by  Ren6e.  Her  father-iii-law,  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  still 
alive,  being  a  devoted  Romanist,  she  adopted,  and  could  only  adopt, 
indirect  means  for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth.  Availing  herself  of 
the  patronage  which  Alfonso  and  Hercules  extended  to  men  of 
letters,  she  succeeded,  under  colour  of  patronizing  men  of  talent  and 
genius,  in  getting  the  principal  situations  in  her  household  esta- 
blishment filled  with  such  accomplished  ladies  and  learned  men  as 
were  secretly  or  avowedly  favourable  to  the  Reformed  doctrines. 
Several  of  the  tutors  whom  she  selected  for  the  education  of  her 
children,  were  professedly  Reformers.  Pier  Angelo  Manzolli,  her 
husband's  chief  physician,  was  among  the  asserters  of  evangelical 
truth  in  her  court,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  formally 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers.  His  works,  in  which  the  vici- 
ous lives  of  the  Romish  clergy  are  satirized,  were  put  into  the  In- 
dex Expurgatorim  by  the  pope,  and  after  his  death  his  corpse  was 
disinterred  and  burned,  in  punishment  of  his  heresy.2  Some  of 
the  learned  men  who  then  taught  in  the  university  of  Ferrara,  as 
Celio  Calcagnini,  Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi,  and  Marco  Antonio  Fla- 

1  M'Crie's  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  75. 

2  Pier  Angelo  Manzolli  was  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem  entitled  The  Zodiac  of  Life, 
in  which  human  life  is  described  in  allusion  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.    This  poem 
he  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  it  was  published  under  the  fictitious  name  Marcellus  Palin- 
genius,  by  which,  according  to  Nolten  ( Vita  Olympics  Moratce),  he  intended  to  pay  a  con- 
cealed compliment  to  Renee,  as  his  patroness,  Palingenius  having  in  Greek  the  same 
meaning  as  Ronatus  in  Latin,  namely,  being  born  again.    But  the  name  is  rather  ana- 
grammatical. 
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minio,  if  not  professed  Protestants,  were  decided  friends  to  free  in- 
quiry and  to  many  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  But  it  was  mainly 
by  individuals  whom  Eenee  had  selected  to  occupy  situations  in  her 
family,  or  who  had  fled  to  her  for  protection,  that  the  Eeformed 
faith  was  propagated  in  Ferrara. 

Sense's  piety  was  eminently  practical.  With  unwearied  activity 
and  princely  liberality,  she  extended  her  beneficence  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  to  whomsoever  she 
could  benefit.  In  the  city  of  Ferrara  there  was  scarcely  an  indivi- 
dual who  had  not,  in  some  instance,  a  personal  experience  of  that 
munificent  goodness  which  had  so  long  diffused  itself  upon  all  her 
subjects,  without  missing  rich  or  poor.  Towards  her  own  poor 
countrymen  whom  circumstances  had  brought  into  Italy,  her  com- 
passion was  particularly  excited.  "Never,"  says  Brantome,  "did  a 
necessitous  Frenchman  who,  in  passing  through  Ferrara,  addressed 
himself  to  her,  depart  without  receiving  ample  assistance  in  money 
for  prosecuting  his  journey  to  his  country  and  home ;  and  if  unable 
to  proceed  from  sickness,  she  carefully  provided  him  with  the  best 
medical  aid  in  her  power,  and,  on  his  recoveiy,  supplied  him  with 
liberal  alms  to  carry  him  forward  on  his  journey."1  Numerous 
were  the  individuals  whose  wants  and  sufferings  she  thus  relieved 
and  alleviated.  "I  have  been  informed,"  says  the  same  author,  "by 
a  great  many  soldiers,  who  spoke  from  personal  knowledge,  and  by 
others  of  good  authority,  that  in  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  into  Italy  [1557],2  she  saved,  after  his  return,  more  than 
10,000  poor  Frenchmen,  consisting  of  soldiers  and  others,  who,  but 
for  her,  would  have  died  of  hunger  and  destitution.  On  their  pass- 
ing by  Ferrara,  she  succoured  them  all,  supplying  them  largely  with 
medicines  and  money;  and  among  the  number  of  the  necessitous 
were  many  gentlemen  of  good  family.  I  have  heard  some  of  them 
say,  that  without  her  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  return  to 
France,  so  great  was  her  kindness  and  liberality  towards  her  own 

1  Brant6me,  (Euvres,  torn.  v.  p.  15. 

2  This  was  an  expedition  to  assist  the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  against  Philip,  King  of  Spain. 
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countrymen.  I  have  been  told  by  the  governor  of  her  household 
that  this  exercise  of  charity  cost  her  more  than  10,000  crowns,  and 
that  when  remonstrated  with  as  to  the  vast  expense,  the  only  answer 
she  made  was,  'What  would  you  have  me  to  do?  These  are  poor 
Frenchmen  and  countrymen,  and  had  God  given  me  a  beard — had 
I  been  born  a  man,  or  had  that  iniquitous  Salic  law1  not  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it,  might  have  been  my  subjects.'  This  good- 
ness and  liberality  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,"  adds  Brantome,  "is 
much  to  be  praised,  for  without  her,  the  proverb  would,  on  this  occa- 
sion, have  been  realized — that  Italy  is  the  grave-yard  of  France."2 
This  refers  to  the  numerous  wars  carried  on  by  the  French  mon- 
archs  in  Italy,  having,  for  their  special  object,  the  possession  of  dis- 
puted provinces  of  that  beautiful  country,  and  to  the  vast  number 
of  French  soldiers  who  fell  in  these  wars. 

Among  the  many  Huguenot  refugees  to  whom  Rene'e  afforded 
security  at  her  court  at  Ferrara,  two  of  them  deserve  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed — Clement  Marot  and  John  Calvin — men  celebrated  on 
very  different  grounds,  representing  a  double  revolution — that  of 
learning,  and  that  of  religion — and  driven  from  France  about  the 
same  time  for  their  adventurous  boldness  of  religious  sentiment. 

On  being  compelled  to  flee  from  France  for  his  suspected  Luther- 
anism  in  1534,  Clement  Marot,  after  lurking  for  some  time  in 
Beam,  with  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,3  betook  himself  to  the 
court  of  Een6e  at  Ferrara,  where  he  might  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  He  brought  with  him  high  testimonials  from 
Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre ;  and  his  talents  and  genius,  together 
with  his  sufferings  for  freedom  of  thought,  secured  him  a  favour- 
able reception  from  Renee.  At  the  recommendation  of  Madame  de 

1  In  France  the  Salic  law  excluded  the  female  children  of  the  monarch  from  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  even  in  default  of  male  offspring.  This  law  was  almost  peculiar  to 
France ;  for  in  Spain,  Navarre,  England,  Scotland,  Hungary,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  the 
daughters  of  the  monarch  in  default  of  male  issue  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  Salic  is  uncertain.  Braut6me  enumerates  seven  different  ex- 
planations, by  seven  different  authors. — (Euvres,  torn.  v.  pp.  166,  167.  But  for  this  law 
Renee,  had  her  sister  Claude,  who  was  her  senior,  died  without  issue,  or  had  Claude  s 
issue  become  extinct,  would  have  inherited  the  French  throne. 

'J  Brantome,  CEuvres,  torn.  v.  pp.  15,  16.  3  Seo  p.  304. 
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Soubise,  she  appointed  him  her  secretary.1  With  his  conversation 
she  was  greatly  delighted ;  he  got  highly  into  her  good  graces ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental,  in  no  small  degree,  in  confirm- 
ing her  attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith.2  He  addressed  to  her 
several  of  the  poems  he  then  composed,  which  were  either  strongly 
tinctured  with  Lutheranism,  or  had  a  decided  anti-Papal  tendency. 
In  a  poetical  effusion  written  by  him  in  prospect  of  the  birth  of 
her  third  infant,  Louis,  who  became  Cardinal  d'Este,  he  indulges 
in  a  vein  of  vaticination  as  to  the  successful  and  happy  result  of 
the  conflict  already  commenced  "against  ignorance  and  its  insensate 
herd,"  promising  her — what  doubtless  it  would  have  gratified  her 
to  see — the  ruin  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Papacy,  these  enemies  of 
her  house,  as  he  calls  them.  He  did  not,  however,  reside  long 
at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  league  into  which  the  duke  had  entered  with  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  in  the  year  1536,  by  a  secret  article  of  which, 
the  duke  bound  himself  to  expel  all  the  French  who  were  resident 
at  his  court.  Marot  retired  to  Venice,  and  his  friend  Lyon  Jamet, 
a  man  of  good  abilities  and  of  similar  sentiments  in  religion,  who 
had  also  taken  refuge  at  Ferrara,  being  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
duchess,  probably  as  being  a  person  of  less  notoriety  than  Marot, 
succeeded  him  as  her  secretary.  In  the  same  year  Marot  obtained 
permission  to  return  from  Venice  to  France.3  Whether  this  per- 
mission was  the  fruit  of  Eenee's  intercession  in  his  behalf  with 
Francis  L,  or  of  his  personal  application  to  that  monarch,  or  of  the 
influence  of  some  other  party,  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  boon  was  obtained  from  Francis  by  Kene"e,  upon  condition 
that  Marot  should  again  become  a  true  disciple  of  the  Popish  faith, 
from  which  he  had  made  defection,  and  conduct  himself  with 
greater  discretion  for  the  time  to  come.*  In  Marot's  works  there  is 
no  allusion  to  her  having  had  any  share  in  this  transaction,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  her  zeal  for  the  Eeformed  faith 

1  M'Crie's  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  70.  2  NoHen,  Vita  Olympice  Morata. 

3  M'Crie's  Ref.  in  Italy,  pp.  70,  71.  4  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  liv.  ii.  p.  97. 
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was  not  too  sincere  and  ardent  to  allow  her  to  negotiate  for  permis- 
sion to  him  to  return  to  his  native  country  upon  such  conditions. 

Shortly  after  Marot  had  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
there  appeared  at  that  asylum  the  man  of  the  greatest  intellect  and 
learning  of  all  the  Reformers — John  Calvin — in  quest,  also,  of  pro- 
tection. Having,  from  his  ability  and  the  freedom  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  become  conspicuous-,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  native  country  France,  to  escape  the  persecution  which, 
by  reason  of  the  placards,  had  arisen  there  against  the  Reformers. 
Accompanied  by  his  friend  Louis  du  Tillet,  he  had  set  out  for  Basle, 
where  he  lurked  in  concealment,  and  published,  in  1535,  in  Latin, 
the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Francis  I.1  Whether  or  no  Francis  read  the  power- 
fully pathetic  appeal  addressed  to  him  in  that  dedication,  which 
has  been  justly  pronounced  "one  of  the  most  masterly  composi- 
tions of  modern  times,"  it  is  certain  that  the  flames  of  persecution 
which  had  been  kindled  against  heresy,  so  far  from  being  extin- 
guished, burned  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  extended  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  the  new  ordinances  issued  by  that  monarch. 
Thus  finding  that  there  was  no  safety  for  him  in  his  own  country, 
Calvin  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps  and  to  proceed  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  might  at  one  and  the  same  time  find  shelter  in  that  common 
sanctuary  of  the  persecuted,  and  see  what  might  be  achieved 
against  Popery  in  Italy,  its  stronghold.  In  this  last  intention  he 
was  encouraged,  from  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  evangelical  doctrines  in  that  land,  and  especially  at  Fer- 
rara. He  accordingly  started  from  Basle  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1535,  or  early  in  the  year  1536,  and  directed  his  steps  towards 
Ferrara,2  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  by  the  duchess. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  security,  he  assumed  during  his  stay  the 

1  Calvin's  Preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms. 

2  Beza  is  doubtful  as  to  the  precise  time  of  this  journey.    Bayle  fixes  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1535 ;  Dr.  Henry,  in  March,  1536. 
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fictitious  name  of  M.  Charles  Heppeville— a  name  by  which  he  fre- 
quently subscribed  himself  in  his  correspondence  to  the  close  of  his 
life — that  remaining  incognito  he  might  not,  by  the  letters  he  wrote 
to  his  friends,  endanger  their  safety. 

Only  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  visit  to  Ferrara  are  pre- 
served. At  the  court  he  was  introduced  to  a  highly  accomplished 
and  enlightened  circle  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  Madame  de  Sou- 
bise,  her  daughter  Anne  de  Parthenai,  her  son  Jean  de  Parthenai, 
with  whom  he  maintained  epistolary  intercourse  at  a  later  period, 
and,  not  to  name  others,  Clement  Marot,  who,  like  himself,  having 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from 
France.1  In  token  of  his  gratitude  and  respect,  he  presented  Ren6e 
with  a  copy  of  his  Institutes,  a  work  which  she  read  with  the  same 
avidity  as  her  friend  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  other 
ladies  of  France.  At  her  earnest  request,  he  preached  in  her  pri- 
vate apartments  ;2  and  she  often  conversed  with  him  on  those  great 
theological  questions  discussed  in  so  masterly  a  manner  in  his  Insti- 
tutes, and  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation, so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  them  both.  How  delightful,  as 
well  as  improving,  must  it  have  been  to  one  of  her  pious  and  intel- 
lectual cast  of  mind,  to  join  with  the  chosen  few  of  her  court,  like- 
minded  with  herself,  in  discoursing  with  Calvin  on  these  and  kin- 
dred topics! — topics  engrossing  to  them  beyond  what  it  is  possible 
for  us  adequately  to  conceive,  even  though  we  may  attempt,  by 
placing  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  their  circumstances,  to  realize  their 
feelings.  It  is  interesting  to  picture  to  our  minds  this  intellectual 
group  of  Reformers,  engaged,  in  some  apartment  of  the  palace,3  in 
free  confidential  intercourse,  upon  themes  on  which  it  would  have 

1  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  100.     Dyer's  Calvin,  pp.  32  37. 

2  Maimbourg,  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

3  The  palace,  which  still  exists,  "is  now  the  Austrian  and  Papal  legations,  and  lite- 
rally a  barrack  for  soldiers.     Amid  the  venerable  but  decaying  fabrics  of  the  city,  it 
erects  its  square  unadorned  mass  of  dull  red,  edged  with  a  strip  of  lawn,  a  few  cypresses, 
and  a  moat  brimful  of  water,  which  not  only  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  but  intersects  it 
by  means  of  arches,  and  makes  the  castle  almost  a  miniature  of  Venice.    Good  part  of  tho 
interior  is  occupied  as  passport  offices  and  guard-rooms."— Dr.  Wylie's  Pilgrimage  from 
tlie  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  pp.  210-214. 
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been  perilous  to  speak  freely  to  every  one ;  upon  the  truth  of  the 
Reformed  faith ;  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  French  Reformers ;  upon 
the  heroic  bearing  of  the  confessors  and  martyrs ;  upon  the  tyranny 
and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Papacy,  the  swindling  traffic  of  indul- 
gences, the  fiction  of  purgatory,  the  absurdities  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  blasphemy  of  the  mass,  and  the  thousand  impieties  and 
fooleries  which  Popery  would  never  have  got  men  to  believe  had 
they  not  been  given  over  to  strong  delusions  to  believe  a  lie.  It 
was  truly  surprising  to  find  so  formidable  an  adversary  of  Anti- 
christ as  Calvin  speaking  in  an  Italian  court,  which  was  a  vassal  of 
the  pope,  with  as  much  freedom  and  independence  as  Luther  spake 
in  the  castle  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

By  this  visit  Calvin  greatly  confirmed  Ren6e  and  her  select  so- 
ciety in  the  Reformed  doctrines,  watering,  by  his  instructions,  the 
seeds  of  truth  which  had  already  been  sown  in  their  minds.  Maim- 
bourg,  after  observing  that  her  hatred  of  Julius  II.,  who  had  so  in- 
juriously treated  her  father,  was  the  cause  of  her  adoption  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Reformed  sentiments,  adds,  "But  the  conferences 
she  had  with  Calvin,  together  with  the  conversation  and  poetry  of 
Clement  Marot,  whom  she  took  into  her  service  as  secretary,  when, 
fleeing  from  France  to  escape  the  flames,  he  went  in  search  of  an 
asylum  to  her  court,  completed  the  fatal  perversion  of  her  mind,  so 
that  she  could  never  be  brought  to  abjure  her  errors."1  From  Cal- 
vin's personal  instructions,  and  from  reading  his  Institutes,  she 
generally  coincided  rather  with  him  than  with  Luther  on  those 
points  on  which  these  two  illustrious  Reformers  were  divided. 

Calvin's  stay  at  Ferrara  is  said  to  have  been  only  for  some 
months.2  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  even  so  long.  He  used  to 
say  that  he  had  no  sooner  entered  Italy  than  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  it.  A  more  lengthened  sojourn  might  have  been  of  great  ad- 

1  Histoire  du  Calvinisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  95,  96. 

2  The  apartment  in  the  ducal  palace  occupied  by  Calvin,  during  his   sojourn  with 
Renee,  is  still  pointed  out.     "It  is  a  small  room  in  the  southern  quadrangle.     It  is  now 
fitted  up  as  an  oratory ;  and  a  very  pretty  little  show-room  it  is,  with  its  marble  altar- 
piece,  its  silver  candlesticks,  its  crucifixes,  and,  in  short,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  such 
places." — Dr.  Wy lie's  Pilgrimage,  &c.,  ut  sujam. 
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vantage  to  the  Eeformation  at  Ferrara,  where  the  ground  had 
already  partially  received  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  their  farther  reception  through  the  quiet  labours  of  the 
pious  men  whom  Eenee  had,  from  time  to  time  since  her  marriage, 
brought  to  that  city.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  extend 
his  influence  beyond  her  domestic  circle.  His  departure  from  Fer- 
rara, as  Beza's  language  seems  to  imply,  was  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother  Charles,  a  priest,  and  consequently  un- 
married, in  1536,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parental  inheritance 
devolved  upon  him.  "  This,"  says  Dyer,  "  seems  to  have  been  the 
event  which  recalled  him  to  his  native  town,  which  he  now  visited 
for  the  last  time.  After  selling  his  estate  and  putting  his  affairs  in 
order,  he  quitted  Noyon  for  ever,  accompanied  by  his  brother  An- 
toine,  his  sister  Maria,  and  a  few  other  friends."  Circumstances 
led  him  to  Geneva,  and  this  decided  the  whole  colour  of  his  future 
life.1 

After  parting  with  Eenee,  Calvin  had  never  the  pleasure  of 
again  meeting  her  face  to  face ;  but  having  on  this  occasion  con- 
tracted a  mutual  esteem  and  friendship,  they  maintained  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence,  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of 
Calvin.  Amidst  the  temptations  and  trials  by  which  she  was  as- 
sailed in  professing  the  Eeformed  faith,  and  in  exercising  humanity 
towards  its  persecuted  disciples,  she  found  in  him  a  wise  counsellor 
and  a  sympathizing  comforter;  and  in  his  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  in- 
tegrity she  reposed  with  greater  confidence  than  in  the  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  integrity  of  any  other  man. 

The  treaty  into  which  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  had  entered  in.  the 
year  1536,  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  by  which  he  secretly 
engaged  to  banish  from  Ferrara  all  the  French  who  were  resident 
in  his  court,  was  a  great  affliction  to  Een6e.  Not  only  were  her 
secretary  Marot,  and  other  Protestant  refugees,  thus  driven  from 
Ferrara,  but  the  whole  of  that  select  society,  including  Madame  de 

i  After  quoting  Beza's  Latin  life  of  that  Reformer,  Dyer  adds,  "Yet  there  is  a  little 
discrepancy  in  Beza's  French  life,  in  which  he  makes  Calvin  return  to  Basle  after  leaving 
Italy."— Life  of  Calvin,  pp.  82-37. 
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Soubise  and  her  accomplished  family,  who  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  the  duchess  since  she  came  into  Italy.1  To  be 
compelled  to  part  with  these  dear  friends — to  have  the  Alps  between 
her  and  them — to  be  isolated  in  a  foreign  court — to  have  none  but 
strangers  for  her  companions  and  attendants — this  was  a  species  of 
domestic  persecution ;  and  unhappily  it  became  aggravated  in  sub- 
sequent years,  which  caused  her  the  deepest  anguish,  though  she 
laboured  to  conceal  it.  The  grief,  the  agony  she  thus  felt,  found 
an  echo  in  the  bosom  of  Clement  Marot,  who  had  been  a  confiden- 
tial witness  of  its  bitterness.  His  pathetic  address  to  Marguerite, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  whose  sympathy  for  the  noble-hearted  Renee  he 
invokes,  may  be  considered  not  simply  as  an  expression  of  his  own 
feelings,  but  as  the  touching,  the  melancholy  complaint  of  the  select 
society  which  was  thus  unceremoniously  dispersed.2 

In  the  series  of  letters  which  passed  between  Een6e  and  Calvin 
during  the  long  course  of  their  correspondence,  among  the  earliest  of 
his  communications  to  her  is  one  written  from  Geneva  in  October, 
1541.  A  preacher  named  Frangois,  professedly  attached  to  the  Ee- 
formation,  whom  she  had  appointed  her  almoner,  had  industriously 
laboured  to  persuade  her  that  the  mass  is  neither  so  wicked  nor  so 
abominable,  but  that  it  is  allowable  to  perform  it,  and  for  the  faith- 
ful to  be  present  at  its  celebration ;  and  that  those  who  hold  it  in 
such  horror  as  to  make  the  coming  in  contact  with  it  a  matter  of 
conscience,  are  the  disturbers  of  the  church's  peace,  by  stirring  up 
scandals  among  the  weak,  whom  we  are  commanded  to  strengthen. 
By  his  insinuating  sophistry  and  address,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  go  to  mass,  and  in  some  way  to  partake  of  it  as  a  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had,  moreover,  prejudiced  her  mind  against 
such  of  her  household  as,  following  their  own  convictions,  refused, 

1  Rabelais,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1536,  says,  "Monsieur  de  Limoges,  who  was 
the  king's  ambassador  in  Perrara,  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  without  giving 
him  any  notice  of  his  design,  went  over  to  the  emperor,  has  returned  to  France.    This  cir- 
cumstance, there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  cause  great  uneasiness  to  Madame  Rende.    The 
duke  has  taken  Madame  de  Soubise,  her  governess,  from  her,  and  has  set  Italian  women 
about  her,  which  is  no  good  sign." — Bayle's  Diet.,  art.  "Parthenai,  Anne  de." 

2  (Euvres  de  Clement  Marot,  torn.  ii.  p.  317.    M'Crie's  Ref.  in  Italy,  pp.  70,  71. 
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in  this  respect,  to  imitate  her  example.  Such  was  the  occasion  of 
Calvin's  writing  to  her  at  that  time.  His  main  object  was  to  con- 
vince her  of  the  sinfulness  of  attending  mass,  by  exposing  its  blas- 
phemy and  idolatry ;  and  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  argumenta- 
tion of  Francois,  that  while  as  to  things  indifferent  we  are  to  be 
studious  of  pleasing  our  neighbours,  yet  in  regard  to  things  which 
God  has  forbidden,  as  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  practise  them,  although,  by  our  refusal,  we  should  offend 
the  whole  world.  The  more  effectually  to  carry  conviction  to  her 
judgment,  he,  at  the  same  time,  sent  her  a  letter  he  had  published 
at  Geneva  in  1537,  addressed  to  a  friend,  "  On  Shunning  the  Un- 
lawful Eites  of  the  Ungodly,  and  Preserving  the  Purity  of  the 
Christian  Keligion;"1  and  a  small  tract  on  "The  Lord's  Supper."2 

Eenee  had  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  five  children,  two  sons  and 
three  daughters: — Alfonso,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ferrara;  Louis, 
afterwards  Cardinal  of  Este ;  Anne,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Guise ; 
Lucretia,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Urbino;  and  Leonora,  who  died 
unmarried.  The  eldest  daughter  bore  the  name  of  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Anne  of  Bretagne;  the  second,  the  name  of  her  pater- 
nal grandmother,  Lucretia  Borgia ;  and  the  third,  the  name  of  Leo- 
nora, queen  of  Francis  I.  Eenee's  attention  and  solicitude  were 
early  and  unremittingly  directed  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religi- 
ous culture  of  her  children,  particularly  of  her  daughters.  "  These 
three  daughters,"  says  Brantdme,  the  enthusiastic  panegyrist  of  fe- 
male beauty  and  loveliness,  "  were  the  most  beautiful  ever  born  in 
Italy ;  but  the  mother  adorned  them  still  more  by  the  elegant  edu- 
cation she  gave  them,  instructing  them  in  the  sciences  and  in  polite 
letters,  in  which  they  made  great  proficiency,  putting  to  shame  the 
most  learned  of  the  other  sex,  so  that,  if  distinguished  for  personal 
beauty,  they  were  equally  so  for  beauty  of  mind."3  She  provided 
them  with  able  teachers,  in  selecting  whom,  as  already  observed, 
she  had  a  regard,  in  addition  to  their  scholarship,  to  their  secret,  if 

1  See  this  letter  in  Calvin's  Tracts,  Calvin  Trans.  Soc.  edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  359,  &c. 

2  Calvin's  Letters,  English  edit.,  i.  271-282.  3  Brantome,  (Euvres,  v.  215. 
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not  avowed  favour  towards  the  Reformation.  Chilian  and  John 
Sinapi,  two  brothers  from  Germany,  the  former  a  lawyer,  the  other 
a  physician,  who  taught  her  children  Greek,  were  either  secret  or 
avowed  disciples  of  Luther.  Aonio  Paleario,  who  also  gave  them 
lessons  in  the  Greek  language,  was  an  eminent  Italian  Reformer.1 
But  of  all  the  teachers  to  whom  she  committed  the  education  of 
her  children,  the  most  illustrious  was  Olympia  Morata,  a  lady  who, 
when  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  the  duchess, 
companion  and  governess  to  her  daughter  Anne.  This  situation 
Olympia  filled  with  great  credit  to  herself,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  her  pupil,  who  was  only  five  years  her  junior.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  Italian  children  it  was  at  that  time  common  to  accustom 
them  to  represent  the  Roman  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  Renee's 
children  had  been  early  trained  to  exercises  of  this  sort.  Such  was 
the  zeal  with  which  their  education  had  been  conducted,  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  pontiff  Paul  III.  to  Ferrara,  in 
1543,  they  acted  before  his  holiness  the  Adelphi  of  Terence.  The 
Princess  Anne  sustained  the  character  of  an  enamoured  youth ;  Lu- 
cretia  spoke  the  prologue ;  Leonora  supported  the  person  of  a  young 
girl;  the  Prince  Alfonso  that  of  a  youth;  and  Prince  Louis  the 
part  of  a  slave.2  All  these  children,  except  Anne,  who  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  under  ten,  and  each  performed  his  or  her 
part  to  the  admiration  of  every  one  present.  Had  his  holiness 
then  known,  which  he  did  not,  that  the  masters  under  whom  these 
young  princes  and  princesses  attained  to  such  early  proficiency, 
were  tainted  with  heresy,  and  had  taught  them  heretical  doctrines, 
this  would  doubtless  have  considerably  moderated  the  tone  of  the 
panegyric  he  pronounced  on  witnessing  this  exhibition  of  juvenile 
classical  acquirement. 

1  He  had  been  public  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Sienna,  where,  at  a  later  period, 
he  read  lectures  in  philosophy  and  belles  lettres.    In  1543,  he  published  an  Italian  tract 
on  the  Benefits  of  Chi-ist,  a  work  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish,  French,  and  English, 
and  so  popular,  that  40,000  copies  were  sold  within  the  course  of  six  years.     He  was  at 
last  strangled  and  then  consigned  to  the  flames  for  heresy,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1570,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. — Nolten,  Vita  Olympia  Morata;. 

2  Black's  Life  q/'  Torgvato  Tasso,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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In  the  year  1542,  Renee's  friendly  services  were  extended  to  the 
celebrated  Jtalian  Reformer  Bernardino  Ochino.  Having  become 
seriously  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  fleeing 
from  his  native  country ;  and  in  his  escape,  attracted  by  her  well- 
known  sympathy  for  the  Eeformed,  he  hastened  to  Ferrara.  By 
her  assistance  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  armed  pursuers  who  had 
been  despatched  to  apprehend  him,  and  reached  Geneva  in  safety 
in  September,  that  year.1 

For  a  number  of  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  Re- 
formers of  Ferrara,  who,  aware  of  their  perilous  position,  conducted 
themselves  with  prudent  circumspection  But  representations  hav- 
ing been  made  to  Pope  Pius  III.,  that  the  Catholic  church  was  in 
clanger  from  the  progress  of  heresy  in  Ferrara,  his  holiness,  in  the 
year  1545,  authorized  and  enjoined  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
that  city  to  summon  before  them  persons  of  every  rank  and  order 
suspected  of  heresy,  strictly  to  investigate,  with  the  aid  of  torture 
if  necessary,  their  conduct  and  sentiments,  and  to  give  issue  to  the 
trial  by  a  definite  sentence ;  all  which  being  done,  the  depositions 
taken  and  the  whole  process  were  to  be  transmitted  to  Rome  for 
final  judgment.2  Another  base  measure  adopted  by  the  same  pon- 
tiff, and  by  his  successor  Julius  III.,  for  discovering  persons  hereti- 
cally  inclined  in  Italy,  was  to  disperse  throughout  all  its  cities  spies, 
who  might  mingle  with  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition  of  life, 
fish  out  their  religious  sentiments,  and  communicate  to  the  inquisi- 
tors the  discoveries  by  this  means  made.  These  infamous  cha- 
racters, carrying  with  them  high  testimonials,  obtained  introduction 
into  private  families,  the  palaces  of  the  great,  the  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation, the  recesses  of  monasteries,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor;  and 
by  their  artful  insinuating  manners,  gaining  the  confidence  of  many, 
they  frequently  succeeded  in  ensnaring  unsuspecting  individuals 
into  an  expression  of  their  secret  leanings  towards  the  Reformed 
principles.  From  these  two  measures  combined,  the  Protestants  in 
the  city  and  court  of  Ferrara  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 

1  M'Crie's  Re/,  in  Italy,  Registersof  Geneva  Council.        2  M'Crie's  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  211. 
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danger.  In  the  year  1547,  in  particular,  they  were  eagerly  searched 
for,  and  became  the  objects  of  relentless  persecution.  It  was  at 
this  time,  and  for  reasons  connected  at  least  with  her  embracement 
of  heresy,  that  Olympia  Morata,  Anne's  governess,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  court. 

The  accession  of  Julius  III.  to  the  Papal  chair  on  the  death  of 
Paul  III.,  who  died  in  1549,  afforded  no  respite  to  the  suffering 
Protestants.  The  flames  of  persecution  rather  burned  with  in- 
creased violence.  The  new  pontiff,  who  left  the  management  of 
state  and  church  affairs  to  others,  sanctioned  without  hesitation  the 
most  sanguinary  measures  which  their  zeal  for  the  Papacy  prompted 
them  to  recommend. 

It  is  not  said  by  any  author  whom  we  have  consulted  that  Ren6e 
interceded  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  at  this  period,  though  we 
certainly  know  that  the  devotion  of  her  heart  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  her  sympathy  for  its  proscribed  adherents,  were 
not  in  the  least  diminished.  If  at  this  distressing  conjuncture  she 
remained  silent — which,  however,  we  have  no  evidence  that  she  did 
— it  must  have  been  from  finding  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
heresy  on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  was  so 
violent,  and  the  determination  to  effect  its  extirpation  so  strong, 
that  her  attempted  interference  would  not  only  have  been  without 
avail  to  the  sufferers,  but  would  have  brought  down  upon  herself 
the  more  speedily,  and  the  more  ruthlessly,  the  Papal  vengeance, 
of  which  she  was  hourly  in  danger. 

By  the  severe  persecution  thus  carried  on,  in  which  the  usual 
merciless  processes  for  exterminating  heretics — the  prison,  exile,  tor- 
ture, the  halter,  and  the  faggot — were  all  had  recourse  to,  the  Re- 
formed church  of  Ferrara,  which  had  subsisted  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  finally  dispersed  in  1550,  and  the  light  of  the  Reformed 
faith  to  all  appearance  extinguished  in  that  city. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE   PERSECUTION   RAISED  AGAINST   RENEE  FOR  HERESY  TO 
HER    DEATH. 

THE  persecutors,  having  now  given  the  Reformed  church  of  Fer- 
rara  its  death-blow,  would,  it  might  be  supposed,  have  felt  entire 
satisfaction  in  what  they  had  so  successfully  achieved.  But  their 
satisfaction  was  not  entire.  The  joy  with  which  they  sung  their 
Te  Deum,  in  commemoration  of  so  signal  a  triumph,  was  abated  by 
one  circumstance — the  circumstance  that  the  lady  who  occupied  the 
highest  rank  in  Ferrara  was  a  heretic  and  the  protectress  of  here- 
tics. To  the  Romish  clergy,  and  especially  to  the  head  of  the  Rom- 
ish church,  this  gave  mortal  offence;  it  was  like  gall  and  wormwood 
in  their  convivial  cups.  That  she  was  a  person  of  exalted  station, 
distinguished  talents,  and  high  character,  only  made  them  hate  her 
with  a  more  virulent  hatred,  and  resolve  the  more  unrelentingly  to 
harass  and  afflict  her,  if  they  could  not  overthrow  her  faith  and 
fortitude. 

Their  resolves  were  soon  embodied  in  action.  The  first  open 
step  in  the  conspiracy  against  her  was  taken  by  the  pope  himself, 
who  made  heavy  complaints  against  her  to  the  duke.  Christ  and 
Peter  taught  husbands  to  love  their  wives,  but  his  holiness,  the  pro- 
fessed vicar  of  Christ  and  successor  of  Peter,  industriously  set  him- 
self to  blow  the  fires  of  strife  between  the  duke  and  the  duchess. 
"See,"  said  he  to  the  duke,  "how  the  minds  of  your  wife,  children, 
and  servants  are  corrupted  by  pestilent  heresy,  and  are  setting  a 
pernicious  example  to  all  your  subjects;  your  honourable  house, 
your  fathers  from  time  immemorial  have  been  renowned  for  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  and  their  fealty  to  the  Holy  See ;  but  now  the 
leprosy  of  heresy  has  infected  your  hitherto  pious  family ;  and  let 
me  remind  you,  that  if  you  and  they  are  not  purified  from  the  nox- 
ious contagion,  the  anathemas  of  the  church  must  be  launched 
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against  you,  and  you  must  incur  the  resentment  of  every  Catholic 
prince."  These  menaces  had  the  desired  effect  upon  Hercules — they 
threw  him  into  agonies  of  terror ;  nor  is  this  surprizing,  proceeding, 
as  they  did,  from  the  Papal  throne,  which  then  wielded  powers  at 
which  the  stoutest  monarchs  blanched  and  quailed.  He  reasoned 
and  remonstrated  with  the  duchess.  "You  perceive,"  said  he,  "the 
predicament  into  which  you  have  brought  me  by  embracing  these 
novel  and  heretical  opinions.  Surely  you  will  not  hesitate  to  re- 
nounce what  must,  in  every  way,  be  ruinous  to  yourself,  to  your 
children,  and  to  me,  and  conform  to  the  religion,  in  the  faith  of 
which  our  ancestors  in  common  have  lived  and  died."  He  used 
rougher  language  than  this,  and  to  work  still  more  upon  her  fears, 
he  even  threatened  her.  But  his  point  he  gained  not.  Deriving 
her  religion  from  the  Bible,  and  not  from  established  usage,  she  re- 
fused to  renounce  the  Eeformed  opinions  which  she  had  acquired 
from  that  pure  and  unpolluted  source,  and  to  conform  to  the  Eom- 
ish  church,  which,  though  bearing  the  Christian  name,  she  believed 
to  be  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture. 

To  subdue  her  resolution,  and  to  compel  her  to  return  to  the 
Eomish  church,  Pope  Julius  III.,  whether  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  duke  it  is  not  said,  had  recourse  to  foreign  influence. 
He  formed  a  league  with  Henry  II.1  of  France,  her  nephew,  who 
even  surpassed  Francis  I.  in  his  zeal  against  heresy,  to  compel  her 
to  re-enter  the  Catholic  church.2  At  the  instigation  of  his  holiness, 
Henry  despatched  Dr.  Oriz,  inquisitor  of  the  faith  in  France,  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  with  ample  and  formidable  instructions.  Oriz 
was  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  she  had  been  infected  with 
Lutheranism,  to  inform  her  of  the  grief  with  which  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  had  heard  that  the  court  of  his  aunt,  whom  he  had 
always  so  highly  loved  and  esteemed,  was  the  great  nursery  and 
hot-bed  of  heresy  in  Italy ;  and  in  order  to  restore  her  to  the  church, 
he  was  to  ply  her  with  all  the  gentle  and  insinuating  arts  of  per- 
suasion. Provided  these  measures  were  unsuccessful,  he  was  in- 

1  The  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  queen  Claude,  Renee's  sister.         2  Henry's  Calvin,  i.  10,11. 
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strticted  to  call  in  the  aid  of  harsher  appliances.  He  was  to  demand 
the  duke,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  exclude  her  from  all  society, 
that  she  might  not  have  it  in  her  power  to  contaminate  the  minds 
of  others — to  remove  her  children  from  her,  that  she  might  not  sow 
in  their  tender  minds  the  seeds  of  the  baneful  principles  she  had 
imbibed — and  not  to  allow  any  of  the  heretical  members  of  her 
household  to  approach  her.  The  latter  were,  indeed,  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  exemplary  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  them.1 

This  commission  the  inquisitor  executed  to  the  letter  without 
much  delicacy  or  humanity.  Humanity,  indeed,  has  very  rarely 
been  an  attribute  of  inquisitors;  seldom  has  any  such  weakness 
kept  them  back  from  doing  a  cruel  action.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
jester  in  Ivanhoe,  "to  restrain  them  by  their  sense  of  humanity  was 
the  same  as  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  with  a  bridle  of  silk  thread." 

These  menaces  would  have  crushed  and  subdued  a  woman  of 
less  spirit  than  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  With  a  courage  equal 
to  the  occasion,  she  still  persisted  in  fidelity  to  her  honest  convic- 
tions. Her  resolution  at  this  time  was  greatly  confirmed  by  Calvin, 
who,  on  learning 'that  Oriz  had  passed  through  Geneva  on  his  way 
to  Ferrara,  on  the  above  mission,  and  afraid  that  by  promises  or 
threatenings  she  might  be  brought  to  yield,  had  instantly  de- 
spatched a  messenger  named  Colonge  to  Ferrara  with  a  letter,  dated 
August  6,  1554,  encouraging  her  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
and  exhorting  her  to  receive  the  messenger  as  coming,  not  from 
him,  but  from  God.2  This  bold  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
drew  upon  her  the  execution,  to  the  letter,  of  the  punishment 
threatened  in  Henry  II.'s  instructions  to  Oriz.  Obedient  to  the 
Koman  See  and  to  the  French  monarch,  her  husband,  to  his  lasting 
disgrace,  confined  her  for  a  considerable  time  to  some  apartments 
in  the  castle  of  Ferrara,  separated  her  from  all  intercourse  with  her 
children,  the  female  portion  of  whom,  on  being  taken  from  her, 
were  educated  in  a  nunnery,  and  gave  orders  that  her  servants 
should  be  proceeded  against  as  heretics.  This  cruel  treatment, 

»  See  Oriz's  Instructions,  in  Appendix,  No.  IV.  4  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  to  be  imputed,  not  only  to  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  duke's  education  and  of  the  times,  but  also  to  his  grow- 
ing indifference  towards  the  person  of  his  wife.  The  duchess  was 
no  Stoic,  and  she  was  deeply  affected.  The  hand  from  which  she 
now  suffered  was  what  moved  her  most  of  all.  The  unfriendly  con- 
duct of  her  nephew  she  might  have  overlooked,  the  unmanly  inso- 
lence of  the  inquisitor  she  could  have  despised,  but  the  reproaches, 
the  unkindness,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  husband  pierced  her  inmost 
soul.  Very  soon,  also,  did  she  begin  sorely  to  feel  the  separation 
from  her  fine  and  beloved  children.  Still  she  was  not  to  be  broken 
into  submission  even  by  this  brutality.  Aided  by  the  power  of 
faith,  she  bore  it  with  heroic  fortitude. 

Another  scene  in  the  trial  of  her  Christian  principle  now  opens. 
The  sky  around  her  suddenly  deepens  in  blackness,  and  a  more 
dreadful  tempest  speedily  gathers,  threatening  to  burst  and  pour 
forth  its  collected  elements  of  destruction  upon  her  defenceless 
head.  On  the  accession  of  a  new  pontiff,  the  truculent  Paul  IV.,  to 
the  Papal  chair,  in  1555,  the  flames  of  persecution  began  to  rage  in 
Italy  with  increased  violence,  and  she  was  warned  to  prepare  for 
more  terrible  punishment.  Threatened  thus,  she  began  to  waver, 
and  in  so  far  made  compliances.  It  is  not  affirmed  by  any  autho- 
rity that  she  actually  made  a  formal  recantation,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  pope,  of  Henry  II.,  of  Oriz,  and  of  the  duke  her  hus- 
band, to  force  her  to  make.  The  extent  to  which  her  submission 
went,  perhaps,  consisted  in  her  joining  in  the  Popish  worship,  in 
witnessing  its  ceremonies  of  impiety  and  idolatry,  at  which  she  had 
formerly  refused  to  be  present. 

This  was  a  cause  of  deep  grief  to  the  Eeformers  most  attached  to 
her,  and  particularly  to  Calvin,  who,  since  he  had  enjoyed  her  hos- 
pitality and  society  during  his  brief  sojourn  at  Ferrara,  entertained 
towards  her  the  highest  regard.  In  November,  1555,  writing  to 
Farel,  he  says,  "  We  have  received  sad  news  of  the  duchess ;  her 
courage  is  overpowered  by  misusage  and  threats." '  In  judging  of 

1  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  pj>.  102,  103. 
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this  part  of  Een6e's  history,  candour  will  make  due  allowances  for 
her  circumstances.  Deprived  of  the  counsel  and  support  of  friends 
— seeing  no  loving  face  and  hearing  no  sympathizing  voice — seized 
at  the  same  time  with  an  impatient  longing  to  be  restored  to  the 
society  of  her  children — left  to  ruminate  on  her  wretched  condition, 
in  a  state  of  horrid  suspense  as  to  the  intentions  of  her  persecu- 
tors— and  having  none  she  knew  who  could  effectually  interpose  for 
her  safety,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  bewildered  and  racked  with  a 
thousand  agonizing  thoughts,  and  letting  go  for  the  time  her  faith 
in  the  Divine  protection  which  had  hitherto  sustained  her,  she,  as 
has  often  been  the  case  with  the  bravest,  experienced  a  sinking  of 
the  heart,  which  for  the  time  overcame  her  resolution. 

Her  faith  was  not,  however,  doomed  to  extinction.  Though  her 
enemies  seemed  at  last  to  have  succeeded  in  their  purpose,  their 
success  was  only  apparent.  They  doubtless  thought  that  they  had 
gained  a  triumph ;  but  it  was  in  truth  no  triumph  at  all.  Persecu- 
tion may  make  hypocrites,  but  it  can  never  make  true  converts  to 
any  system.  Kenee's  convictions  remained  unchanged.  She  con- 
tinued the  inward,  the  secret  disciple  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Calvin.  She  could  no  more  be  compelled  to  believe,  against  the 
clear  light  in  her  mind,  the  puerilities  and  absurdities  to  which  the 
ghostly  fathers  of  Italy  demanded  her  assent,  than  Galileo,  by  being 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  for  teaching  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun,  and  finally  condemned  to  renounce  the 
heresy  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  car- 
dinals and  monks,  kneeling  before  them  with  his  hand  upon  the 
gospels,  could  be  compelled  to  believe,  against  the  clear  light  of 
science,  that  the  earth  stands  still.  And  as  that  great  philosopher, 
though  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  formally  abjuring  and 
detesting  the  heretical  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  no  sooner  rose 
from  doing  so,  than,  indignant  at  having  sworn  in  violation  of  his 
firm  convictions,  he  exclaimed,  striking  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
"Yet  it  moves;"  so  this  princess,  though  she  made  concessions, 
could  not  help,  while  she  felt  the  truth  beaming  bright  and  glorious 
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as  ever  upon  her  inind,  from  expressing  sentiments  which  testified 
that  she  had  never  renounced  it  with  the  heart ;  and  afterwards  ris- 
ing superior  to  the  terrors  of  persecution,  she  fearlessly  avowed  be- 
fore the  world  her  honest  convictions,  upon  which  she  steadily  acted, 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  danger,  to  the  close  of  her  life 

Correspondence  between  her  and  Calvin,  after  some  interruption, 
•was  at  length  resumed.  In  a  letter  to  her  written  some  years  pos- 
terior to  her  temporary  vacillation  of  purpose  and  conduct,  he  en- 
courages her,  now  that  she  again  professed  the  Reformed  faith,  to 
maintain  it  with  steadfastness  and  fortitude,  in  spite  of  every  dis- 
couragement, opposition,  and  hardship.  "  Meditate  carefully  on  the 
truth  alluded  to  by  Paul,  namely,  that  if  a  perishable  metal  must 
be  proved  in  the  fire,  much  less  can  faith  be  spared  the  trial ;  but  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  weaker  than  you  ought  to  be,  turn  yourself  to 
Him  who  has  promised  that  all  who  trust  in  him  shall  be  as  the  tree 
planted  by  the  water-side,  which,  with  its  living  root,  shall  never 
perish,  whatever  the  storms  which  beat  upon  it.  Give  not  the  devil 
the  opportunity  of  surprising  you,  and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  ima- 
gine that,  by  recanting,  you  can  avoid  the  conflict.  Your  fears  will 
give  the  enemy  the  victory,  which  he  so  greatly  desires:  we  must  be 
aware  of  his  cunning  to  overcome  it.  For  the  rest  harden  yourself, 
dear  lady,  against  the  frowns  of  the  world.  If  you  do  good,  this  is 
the  reward  promised  us  from  above." ' 

In  1559,  Eenee  became  a  widow,  and  her  eldest  son,  Alfonso  II., 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  Her  nephew  and  persecutor,  Henry  II. 
of  France,  departed  this  life  in  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Francis  II.  Under  the  new  reign,  her  son-in-law  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,2  engrossed  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  set 
on  foot  a  terrible  persecution,  having  for  its  object  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  Huguenots.  This  persecuting  policy,  pursued  by 
her  sanguinary  relatives,  was  very  distressing  to  Renee;  and  among 
the  motives  which  led  her  to  the  resolution  to  spend  the  remainder  of 

1  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  2  gee  p.  391. 
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her  days  in  France,1  one  of  the  chief  was  a  desire  to  throw  the  shield 
of  her  protection  over  the  sufferers  for  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

Leaving  Italy,  she  proceeded  to  Orleans,  where  the  court  was 
then  resident.  On  her  arrival,  she  was  welcomed  by  the  king  and 
the  whole  court  with  every  demonstration  of  respectful  homage. 
But  her  satisfaction  at  this  honourable  welcome  was  abated  upon 
her  finding  that  her  friend,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  noble  and  pa- 
triotic Huguenot  chieftain,  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brother,  on  the  charge  of  being  the  secret  ringleader 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  His  incarceration  bad  taken  place 
only  two  days  before  her  arrival  at  Orleans.  No  sooner  was  she 
informed  of  this  than  she  bitterly  reproached  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
"  Had  I  come  to  Orleans,"  said  she,  "before  the  imprisonment  of  the 
prince,  I  would  have  opposed  such  a  proceeding  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.  You  ought  in  future  to  treat  the  princes  of  the  blood 
•with  more  respect.  Whoever  has  counselled  the  king  to  follow  this 
Course  has  acted  a  very  impolitic  part.  You  are  opening  a  wound, 
the  bleeding  of  which  will  not  be  so  speedily  stanched;  and  you 
will  very  likely  have  reason  soon  to  repent  of  your  rashness,  iu 
daring  to  attack  so  distinguished  a  personage."*  Eegardless  of  Re- 
nee's  reproaches,  the  duke  and  his  brother,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  brought  the  prince  to  trial  before  an  illegally  constituted 
tribunal,  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  capital  punishment,  and  he 
was  only  saved  from  execution  by  the  timely  death  of  Francis  II.,  an 
event  which  completely  altered  the  prospects  of  the  house  of  Guise. 

Though  Eenee  could  not  claim,  as  a  right,  a  share  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  yet  through  her  son-in-law  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  to  their  measures  the  sanction 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  she  was  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  counsels  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  government,  now  more  than  ever  the  implacable  enemy  of 
the  Eeformed  faith  and  its  disciples,  involving  unwarrantable  en- 

1  Le  Ldbourevr,  torn.  i.  p.  719. 

-  Draut6me,  (Euvrei,  torn.  v.  p.  218.     Do  Thou,  Histoire,  torn.  ii.  Hv.  xrvi.  p.  S30. 
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gagements,  had  been  extorted  from  her.  This  oath  it  was  wrong 
for  her  to  take,  and  questioning  its  obligation,  after  having  taken 
it,  she  sought  the  advice  of  Calvin,  who,  in  a  letter  to  her,  dated 
July  5,  1560,  thus  writes : — "  With  regard  to  the  oath  which  you 
were  forced  to  swear,  since  you  have  sinned  and  offended  God  in 
taking  it,  you  are  not  bound  to  keep  it,  any  more  than  a  supersti- 
tious vow.  You  know  that  Herod  is  not  praised  for  having  ob- 
served the  oath  which  he  rashly  took ;  but  is  known  rather  to  have 
fallen  into  a  twofold  condemnation."1  He  strongly  advises  her  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  government,  as  her  counsels,  however 
wise,  would  not  be  listened  to,  and  as  it  was  only  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  her  name.  He  would  have  her,  setting  all  worldly 
considerations  aside,  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  support  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  "  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he,  "  is  well  worth  your 
forgetting,  for  his  sake,  France  as  well  as  Ferrara."5- 

Kenee  now  took  up  her  residence  in  the  old  castle  of  Montargis,3 
which  was  about  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  and  throwing  off 
all  reserve,  she  made  open  profession  of  the  pei-seouted  faith,  and 

1  Upon  this  letter  Dyer,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin  (pp.  361,  362),  founds  the  un warrantable 
assertion,  that  "Calvin's  conscience  was  rather  pliant  in  the  matter  of  reservations,"  and 
adds,  what  is  equally  untrue,  "these  reservations  became  characteristic  of  the  Puritans," 
referring,  in  corroboratiou,  to  a  very  indifferent  authority,  Dr.  Maitland's  Essays  on  the 
Reformation,  essays  i.  and  ii. — a  work  whose  object  is  to  villify  the  English  Reformers,  and 
to  vindicate  their  persecutors.  Calvin's  words,  it  is  obvious,  simply  mean  that  no  person 
can  lawfully  bind  himself  by  oath  to  anything  which  is  sinful,  and  that  consequently  it 
is  unlawful  to  keep  such  an  oath.  Dr.  Paley,  who  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality, 
either  to  Calvinism  or  Puritanism,  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  "Promissory  oaths,"  says 
he,  "  aro  not  binding  where  the  promise  itself  would  not  be  so.  Promises  are  not  so  whera 
the  performance  is  unlawful ;  as  where  an  assassin  promises  his  employer  to  despatch  his 
rival  or  his  enemy — a  servant  to  betray  his  master.  The  parties  in  these  cases  are  not 
obliged  to  perform  what  the  promise  requires,  because  they  were  under  a  prior  obligation  to  the 
contrary.  The  guilt,  therefore,  of  such  promises  lies  in  the  making,  not  in  the  breaking 
of  them." — Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  chaps,  v. ,  xvi.  As  to  taking  oaths  with  mental 
reservation,  this  is  a  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  but  neither  by  Calvin  nor  by  the 
Puritans,  in  whose  writings  it  is  uniformly  condemned. 

-  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  p.  473,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

3  This  castle  stands  on  a  somewhat  elevated  slope,  commanding  the  town  of  Moutargis 
to  the  south,  and  overlooking  an  extensive  forest  to  the  north.  It  was  defended  by  eight 
large  towers.  The  great  hall  was  189  feet  long  by  72  feet  broad.  It  is  asserted  that,  in- 
dependently of  a  numerous  court,  the  castle  could  receive  6000  of  a  garrison,  who  could 
easily  be  drawn  up  in  three  great  court-yards,  which  were  in  advance  of  buildings  used 
S3  dwellings.— Touchard  Lafoise,  La  Loire  llistorique,  iii.  596. 
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threw  the  shield  of  her  protection  over  its  persecuted  preachers  and 
adherents.  On  this  account  her  castle  obtained  the  name  of  "Hotel 
Dieu."  "  I  have  heard  some  of  her  own  people  state,"  says  Bran- 


Tiie  Castle  of  Montargis  as  existing  in  13)8 

tome,  "  that  having  returned  to  France,  and  retired  to  her  town 
and  castle  of  Montargis,  she  harboured  with  her,  during  the  civil 
wars,  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  vast  number  of  people  of  her  own  re- 
ligion, who  had  lost  their  property  and  had  been  banished  from 
their  homes ;  she  aided,  succoured,  and  supported  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  her  ability."1  Desirous  to  be  furnished  with  a  Reformed 
pastor  from  Geneva,  who  might  regularly  minister  to  her  and  her 
household  at  Moutargis,  she  made  application  to  the  council  of 
Geneva,  who  granted  her  request,  with  only  this  exception,  that 
neither  Calvin  nor  Beza  should  be  sent.  The  minister  she  received 
was  Francis  de  Morel.2  A  Reformed  church  was  thus  established 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion  regularly  observed  at  her  new  resi- 
dence. In  her  place  of  worship  no  images  nor  other  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  relics  of  Popery  were  to  be  seen. 

1  CEuvres,  torn.  v.  pp.  10,  17. 

-  Registers,  July  D,  1561.  Among  others  who  afterwards  officiated  as  her  chaplain  at 
the  castle  of  Montargis,  was  the  distinguished  Spanish  Reformer  Juan  Perez. — M'Crie'a 
Rrf.  in  Spain,  p.  200. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Montargis  were  very  ignorant, 
rude,  turbulent,  and  blindly  devoted  to  Popery.  They  had  an  op- 
portunity, if  inclined,  of  attending  the  church  in  Ren6e's  castle,  and 
of  listening  to  the  incorrupted  truths  of  God's  Word;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  contemned  this  privilege,  seeking  only  occasion," 
and  means  of  creating  riot  and  disturbance.  Their  rudeness  and 
violence  often  occasioned  Ren6e  no  small  perplexity  and  even  alarm 

On  receiving  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  massacre  of  the  Hu- 
guenots at  Vassy,  perpetrated  by  her  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
she  wished,  while  the  gates  of  the  town  were  guarded  and  all  neces- 
sary precautions  adopted  to  preserve  the  peace,  that  none,  whether 
of  the  Popish  or  Protestant  religion,  who  were  peaceably  disposed, 
should  be  denied  free  egress  and  entrance.  But  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, whose  savage  bigotry  was  excited  by  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Reformed  who  had  fled  thither  for  shelter,  having  originated 
and  circulated  a  report  that  the  heretics  had  formed  a  plot  to  pull 
down  the  images  on  the  night  of  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  serious 
riots  took  place  in  the  town  during  three  successive  nights.  Eenee 
defeated  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  Huguenots  when  ripe  for  exe- 
cution ;  but  all  her  efforts  failing  to  appease  the  mob  and  to  restore 
tranquillity,  she,-  on  the  third  evening,  sent  with  all  diligence  a 
courier  to  Orleans  to  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  to  solicit  military  assist- 
ance for  the  restoration  of  peace.  A  body  of  horse  and  foot  was 
immediately  despatched  at  her  request,  and  having  arrived,  they 
disarmed  the  rioters  and  carried  their  arms  to  the  castle.  Some  of 
the  rioters  were  arrested,  of  whom  three  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  Shortly  after  the  execution  of  these  three,  clemency  being 
extended  to  the  rest,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  By  these  vigorous 
measures  peace  was  restored  and  the  town  continued  tranquil, 
affording  a  retreat  to  many  poor  Protestant  fugitives,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  from  Paris, 
Melun,  Nemours,  Lorris,  Sens,  Blois,  Tours.  Even  many  of  the 
Popish  religion  fled  from  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  the  war  to  this 
sanctuary  of  safety,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fury  of  the  Duke  of 
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Guise,  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  compassionate  Kenee, 
who  relieved  the  miserable  wherever  she  found  them,  without  re- 
gard  to  difference  of  religious  creed. 

A  letter  which  she  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  15G1  from 
her  friend  Calvin,  was  well  calculated  to  comfirm  her  in  fidelity  to 
the  Reformed  cause,  and  in  her  course  of  active  beneficent  sym- 
pathy towards  the  suffering  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  «  Although," 
says  he,  "  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  cause  to  thank  God  that  he 
continues  to  guide  and  uphold  you  in  his  fear,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  will,  yet  I  hope  that  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  go  for- 
ward, and  to  increase  in  steadfastness,  and  that  you  will  thank  me 
if,  both  from  regard  for  you  and  care  for  you  and  your  soul,  as 
well  as  from  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God's  name,  I  strive  to  render  you 
as  much  help  as  possible.  I  know  that  you  are  willingty  taught 
and  admonished,  and  receive  with  a  childlike  teachableness  what 
you  regard  as  coming  from  God.  Well,  then,  gracious  lady,  if  it 
was  said  to  you  in  former  times,  that  in  order  to  become  righteous 
you  must  forget  all  worldly  considerations,  it  is  now  the  season  for 
you  to  act.  We  need  not  number  all  the  difficulties  which  may 
arise  in  your  way,  and  deter  you  from  glorifying  God ;  you  are 
made  aware  of  them  too  soon — but  by  so  much  the  more  must  the 
hope  that  He  who  has  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  finish  it, 
v/ill  strengthen  you  for  victory.  Do  but  arm  yourself  with  his  pro- 
mises, and  seek  for  refuge  in  the  strength  of  his  Spirit,  which  is 
sufficient  to  secure  your  triumph  in  every  struggle.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  beseech  you,  gracious  lady,  to  afford  such  an  example  in  the 
high  station  in  which  God  has  placed  you,  as  you  know  he  requires 
from  you,  and  that  the  good  may  thereby  be  encouraged  and  the 
wicked  shamed.  Yea,  though  the  wicked  boast,  you  must  continue 
to  despise  them,  and  give  glory  to  God  by  your  obedience.  In  the 
second  place,  I  admonish  you,  gracious  lady,  to  go  on  as  you  have 
begun,  to  protect  the  poor  members  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  provide 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  church.  When  you  know,  moreover,  that 
this  is  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  an  offering  well-pleasing  in  his 
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sight,  so  must  you  find  great  encouragement  in  that  word  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  which  says,  that  they  who  comfort  the  suffering 
members  of  Christ  arc  helpers  of  God's  mercy,  which  is  so  honour- 
able a  title,  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
it.  Thus,  as  the  wanderer  hastens  on  his  path  when  the  night 
begins  to  fall  around  him,  so  should  increasing  years  remind  you, 
gracious  lady,  to  strive  the  more  diligently  to  leave  a  good  witness 
upon  earth,  or  rather  to  obtain  it  before  God  and  the  angels,  having 
proved  that  the  church  of  Jet>us  Christ  was  dearer  to  you  than  any 
earthly  advantage.  If  you  resolve  upon  this,  as  it  becomes  you  to 
do,  then  do  I  hope,  gracious  lady,  that  God  will  so  profitably  employ 
your  nobleness  of  heart  and  constancy,  that  all  believers  may  with 
one  mouth  and  one  heart  bless  your  return,  and  acknowledge  that 
God  has  indeed  had  mercy  on  them  through  you,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  them,  having  brought  you  back  to  France  in  your  old 
age.  But  since  this  is  a  work  which  passes  all  human  ability,  so 
do  I  beseech  you,  gracious  lady,  daily  to  encourage  and  excite  your- 
self thereto,  remembering  the  holy  admonitions  which  we  find  writ- 
ten in  the  Word  of  God."1 

The  Prince  of  Coadii,  shortly  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Orleans,  which  was  on  the  1st  of  April,  1562,  having  been  informed 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching  that  city,  sent  a  message  to  Eence 
requesting  that  all  his  troops  at  Montargis  might  join  his  army  in 
Orleans.  She  immediately  despatched  them,  and  in  their  place 
raised  a  small  number  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  castle  and  the  gates 
of  the  town,  which  she  still  wished  to  be  open  to  persons  of  both 
religions,  without  distinction.2 

Many  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  Coude's 
troops  from  Montargis  for  Orleans,  when  she  and  her  proteges  were 
assailed  with  new  troubles  and  dangers.  The  royalists,  or  the 
Popish  troops,  on  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Bourges,  of  which 
they  had  obtained  possession  through  the  incapacity  of  the  gover- 
nor, took  the  road  by  Montargis.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 

1  Henrj's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  pp.  450,  451.  -  Beza,  Hist.  Eccl.,  torn.  ii.  pp.  463,  4G4. 
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Kenue  was  extremely  concerned  how  she  might  secure  the  many 
poor  families  then  in  the  town  from  being  molested  or  pillaged  by 
this  hostile  army.  It  was  her  purpose  to  stand  by  them  at  all 
hazards;  and  she  happily  so  prevailed  that  not  one  of  them  was 
injured,  despite  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiers.  She  first 
warned  her  own  minister,  Francis  de  Morel,  and  Pierre  Antin, 
minister  of  Autry,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  castle  of  a  friendly 
nobleman,  until  this  storm  had  passed  away.  On  the  road  they 
were  in  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives  from  a  large  troop  of  horse, 
consisting  of  French  and  Scotch,  who  suspected  them  of  heresy 
from  their  gravity,  and  because,  in  conversation,  they  did  not 
swear  like  themselves;  and  they  would  doubtless  have  been  shot 
or  poniarded,  had  not  some  of  the  Scotch,  moved  by  compassion, 
separated  them  from  the  rest,  and  conducted  them  to  their  intended 
asylum.  All  the  other  poor  fugitives,  by  the  orders  of  the  duchess, 
retired  to  the  castle,  which  they  almost  filled,  so  that  it  much  re- 
sembled an  hospital, "presenting  a  spectacle,"  says  Beza,  "which  pro- 
bably excited  in  their  enemies  some  compassion,"  But  their  safety, 
we  apprehend,  was  rather  owing  to  the  deference  paid  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  to  Eenee. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  with  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  Eenee'a 
daughter,  arrived  at  Moutargis  with  the  vanguard.  In  his  inter- 
view with  Een6e,  the  cardinal  exerted  all  his  eloquence  and  ingenu- 
ity to  persuade  her  that  there  was  no  intention  to  injure  anybody 
on  account  of  his  religion,  it  being  only  against  rebels  who  occupied 
the  king's  towns  that  the  hostility  of  the  government  was  directed — 
a  pretext,  the  hollowness  of  which  she  easily  discovered.  Henry 
II.,  her  nephew,  afterwards  arrived  in  person  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  and  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  monarch 
lavished  upon  her  the  warmest  expressions  of  endearaient,  calling 
her  "  his  dear  aunt,"  kissing  her  repeatedly,  and  weeping— a  tender- 
ness of  feeling  perhaps  produced  at  the  moment  by  the  calamities 
of  war  he  had  witnessed.  But  from  the  shortness  of  his  stay,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  converse  with  her  long  apart.  The  sol- 
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diers,  however,  who  lodged  in  the  town,  taking  the  same  license 
here  as  in  other  places,  committed  the  most  wanton  depredations, 
breaking  in  pieces  the  seats  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Huguenot  meet- 
ing-house, and  setting  up  as  many  images  and  altars  as  they  could 
recover.  At  the  same  time  the  rioters  who  had  formerly  created 
disturbances,  re-entered  the  town,  and  assumed  a  menacing  attitude. 
Being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  Ren6e  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  issue  a  proclamation  with  sound  of  trumpet,  forbidding  any  vio- 
lence to  be  done  to  any  person,  whether  of  the  old  or  new  religion, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  and  a  soldier  was  actually  hanged  upon 
the  spot  for  having  dared  to  violate  this  ordinance.  Thus,  by  her 
prompt  interference,  was  a  stop  put  to  these  disorders.  In  meeting 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whose  cruelty  towards  the  Huguenots  ex- 
cited in  her  feelings  of  the  deepest  anguish,  and  from  whom  she  had 
received  various  instances  of  disrespect,  as  well  as  harsh  treatment, 
she  had  no  great  comfort.  So  little  deference  did  he  show  her  that, 
at  his  departure  from  Montargis,  he  removed  the  guard  of  the  town, 
-  who  had  been  appointed  at  her  recommendation,  and  substituted  a 
creature  of  his  own,  Eynaudes,  an  archer  of  the  guard,  an  apostate 
from  the  Eeformed  religion,  and  for  that  very  reason  holding  a 
higher  place  in  his  favour.  She  was,  moreover,  forbidden  to  admit 
to  sermon  in  her  Huguenot  place  of  worship,  any  except  her  own 
domestics,  a  prohibition  which,  if  at  first  submitted  to  by  her,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  she  very  soon  entirely  disregarded. 

After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  fought  on  the  19th  of  December,  1562, 
at  which,  though  the  Huguenots  sustained  a  defeat,  the  loss  of  their 
enemies  was  much  greater  than  their  own,  mutual  animosities,  viru- 
lent as  they  were  before,  became  still  more  inflamed.  The  aggra- 
vated calamities  of  her  country — converted  into  a  field  of  intestine 
discord  and  desolation — torn  by  its  own  children,  and  drenched 
with  their  blood,  greatly  afflicted  Ken6e ;  and  if  she  hated  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  she  equally  hated  everything 
like  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  those  of  her  own  creed.  Writing 
to  Calvin  after  the  battle  of  Dreux,  she  thus  expresses  herself : — "I 
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am  more  afflicted  thau  you  can  imagine,  at  beholding  how  half  the 
people  in  this  kingdom  conduct  themselves ;  the  most  pitiable  de- 
ceits and  enmities  everywhere  prevail.  Such  is  the  state  of  things, 
that  little  simple  girls  have  been  led  to  say  that  they  are  ready  to 
kill  and  slay  -with  their  own  hands.  This  is  not  the  rule  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  given  us ;  and  I  say  it  in  the  deepest 
distress  of  heart,  because  of  the  love  which  I  bear  for  my  faith,  and 
for  all  who  adhere  to  that  which  Christ  has  taught.  I  speak  not  of 
all,  but  of  those  whom  I  know."1  The  humane,  peaceable  temper 
breathed  in  this  extract  is  highly  honourable  to  Ken6e ;  and  if  the 
latter  part  of  it  seems  to  contain  a  reflection  upon  the  Huguenots  as 
entertaining  a  too  sanguinary  spirit  towards  their  enemies,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  it  was  their  adversaries,  who,  seeking  their 
extermination,  had  driven  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  who  made  the 
conflict  fierce,  bloody,  and  protracted.  That  the  Huguenots,  even 
those  of  them  who  were  naturally  most  cool,  not  to  speak  of  their 
men  of  ardent  temperament,  should  never  have  been  hurried  into 
excesses  in  a  struggle  like  this— a  struggle  in  which,  by  the  merciless 
cruelties  inflicted  by  their  enemies — by  the  privations,  fatigues,  and 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  for  no  crime  but  for  simply 
claiming  liberty  of  conscience — their  patience  and  forbearance  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  is  more  than  could  be  expected  from  human 
nature.  "Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad."  But  taking  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  into  account,  never  did  any  body  of  men 
so  strong  in  purpose,  and  having  often  so  ample  a  command  of  mili- 
tary resources,  show  such  moderation  in  their  demands,  such  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  effect  an  honourable  peace,  and  such  humanity  to- 
wards their  opponents,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  take  a 
terrible  revenge,  as  the  French  Huguenots. 

Eenee's  heresy  and  the  protection  she  afforded  to  the  Reformed 
brought  upon  her  new  troubles,  of  which  her  son-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  was  the  main  author.  When,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1563,  he  was  making  preparations  for  besieging  Orleans,  think- 

1  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  p  402. 
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ing  now  to  cany  till  before  him,  the  King  of  Navarre,  lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  being  dead,  the  Prince  of  Conde  being  his 
prisoner,  and  the  Connetable  Montmorency,'  the  duke's  rival,  being 
also  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenot  army— he  purposed,  by 
a  serious  invasion  upon  her  liberty,  to  deprive  her  of  all  power  of 
protecting  the  Huguenots  at  the  castle  of  Montargis,  which  he  called 
"a  nest  of  Huguenots."  He  caused  an  order  to  be  passed  in  council 
that  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  should  quit  the  castle  of  Moutargis, 
and  take  up  her  residence,  whether  willing  or  not,  in  some  one 
of  the  royal  palaces,  three  of  which  were  at  her  option — namely, 
the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  that  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  or  that 
of  Vincennes — under  pretext  that  the  town  and  the  castle  of  Mon- 
targis were  of  great  importance  to  his  majesty's  service.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  has  been  praised  for  his  courtesy  and  generosity. 
Courteous  and  generous  he  may  have  been  among  his  own  party ; 
but  his  treatment  of  his  niother-in-law,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
now  in  her  old  age  and  infirm  in  body,  was  certainly  the  very  re- 
-  verse  of  these  qualities ;  and  towards  her  party,  he  was,  with  rare 
exceptions,  coarse  in  manners,  and  relentlessly  cruel.  Captain 
Poulin,  captain  of  the  guard,  a  man  of  nefarious  character,  was  com- 
missioned to  proceed  to  Montargis  to  deliver  to  Eenee  the  ordi- 
nance of  council  and  letters  express  from  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the 
queen-mother.  To  frighten  her  into  submission,  Poulin  was  fol- 
lowed by  Jean  de  Malicorue,  at  the  head  of  four  companies  of 
horse,  who,  against  her  will,  entered  the  town  of  Montargis,  and 
before  her  eyes — for  she  was  looking  on  from  a  window  of  the 
castle — brutally  beat  a  poor  man  of  the  Reformed  religion,  whom 
they  dragged  from  his  sick-bed  out  of  the  town,  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  against  him ;  and  the  poor  man,  by  an  effort, 
casting  himself  into  the  river  to  escape  their  barbarity,  he  was 
wounded  by  an  arquebuse,  and  finally  despatched  by  the  strokes  of 
a  dagger. 

Pouliii  Laving  arrived  at  Montargis  and  delivered  his  commis- 
sion, Renee,  in  her  reply  to  him,  expressed  how  much  she  felt  ag- 
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grieved  at  the  unjust  decree,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  she 
did  not,  in  the  meantime,  intend  to  obey  it.  "I  evidently  see,"  said 
she,  "that  the  intention  to  dislodge  me  is  for  another  purpose  than 
for  the  service  of  the  king.  What  is  alleged  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  place  for  his  majesty's  service  is  a  mere  pretence,  neither  the 
town  nor  the  castle  being  tenable  without  great  reparations.  As  to 
the  town,  thei'e  is  no  ground  to  entertain  suspicions,  since  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  archer  of  the  guard,  whom  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
appointed,  and  I  have  no  person  in  the  castle  who  is  not,  and  who 
has  not  always  been,  his  majesty's  most  loyal  subject.  To  put  ma 
into  any  of  the  royal  houses  specified,  places  of  no  great  strength, 
and  two  of  which  are  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  will  be  to  expose  me  to 
butchery — a  fate  which  I  have  not  deserved ;  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  king,  my  nephew,  does  not  intend  my  destruction. 
I  therefore  desire  to  be  more  fully  informed  respecting  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  I  pray  you  to  return  to  the  court  with  a  gentleman  whom 
I  shall  delegate,  with  the  view  of  coming  to  a  better  understanding 
as  to  this  matter." 

Whilst  Poulin  was  proceeding  to  court  with  lieuee's  answer, 
Malicorne,  to  subdue  her,  attempted  to  alarm  her  fears,  threatening 
that,  if  she  did  not  voluntarily  quit  the  castle  of  Montargis,  and  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  leading  Huguenots  whom  she  was  protecting, 
he  would  advance  with  his  artillery,  and  battering  the  walls,  take 
her  and  them  out  by  force.  His  object  was  partly  to  gratify  his 
master  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  whom  he  had  been  created  chevalier, 
and  from  whom  he  expected  still  greater  promotion,  and  partly  to 
enrich  himself  with  the  spoil  of  the  Huguenots.  Four  of  Eenee's 
refugees,  who  were  the  king's  officers  and  men  of  honourable  rank, 
besides  others,  he  purposed  to  put  to  death ;  and  he  had  doomed 
the  ministers  to  perish  by  the  sword  or  to  be  hanged.  But  his 
threatening  failed  to  produce  the  effect  he  anticipated.  Renee's 
valiant  heart  was  not  to  be  thus  subdued.  Her  courage  and  self- 
respect  were  awakened  by  the  indignity,  aud  she  instantly  made 
this  reply,  so  worthy  of  a  princess—''  Malicorue,  consider  well  what 
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you  do,  for  no  man  in  this  kingdom  has  a  right  to  command  me  but 
the  king;  and  if  you  advance,  I  will  put  myself  foremost  in  the 
breach  and  see  whether  you  will  have  the  audacity  to  kill  a  king's 
daughter,  whose  death  heaven  and  earth  would  avenge  on  you  and 
your  seed,  even  to  the  children  of  the  cradle."  This  answer,  gene- 
rous as  it  was  maguanimous,  awed  Malicorne,  who  pled  in  excuse 
that  he  was  acting  in  conformity  to  his  commissiou. 

The  assassination  of  Kenee's  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  namely,  in  February,  15G3,  Deep  as  was  the  grief 
with  which  this  event  afflicted  her,  she  was  far  from  imputing  the 
guilt  of  the  action  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  the  Huguenots 
or  to  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical. 
She  indeed  well  knew  that  they  regarded — justly  regarded  him  as 
the  chief  author  of  the  cruel  persecutions  they  suffered,  and  of  the 
calamities  endured  by  their  oppressed,  down-trodden  country.  Nor 
was  she  ignorant  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  as 
Beza  and  Calvin,  had  often  desired  and  prayed  God  either  to  change 
the  heart  of  the  duke  or  to  deliver  the  kingdom  by  some  judicial 
infliction  from  so  ruthless  a  tyrant;  for  they  both  had  so  expressed 
themselves  to  her  in  writing,  and  the  former  orally  as  well  as  by 
letter.  Beza,  when  examined  as  to  the  depositions  of  Poltrot 
against  him,  made  a  confession  to  this  effect  before  the  queen-mo- 
ther and  her  privy  counsellors.'  And  Calvin,  in  a  letter  to  Kenee, 
thus  writes  with  respect  to  the  duke: — "For  my  own  part,  as  I 
have  always  prayed  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  so,  too,  have  I 
often  desired  that  God  would  lay  his  hand  upon  him  to  deliver  his 
church,  if  it  was  not  his  will  to  convert  him.  Yet,"  adds  he — for  he 
condemned  assassination  even  when  its  victims  were  the  adversaries 
of  the  church — "  I  can  solemnly  protest,  that  just  before  the  war  I 
was  the  means  of  keeping  back,  by  my  exhortations,  certain  ac- 
tive and  determined  men  who  had  resolved  upon  his  destruction." 2 
There  is  reason  to  think  that,  from  her  natural  affection  for  her  son- 
in-law,  the  form  of  prayer  adopted  by  these  two  illustrious  Eefor- 

1  Mcmoiresde  Condi,  torn.  iv.  pp.  233,  294.  2  Hoiiry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  p.  5284. 
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iners,  in  reference  to  the  duke,  did  not  altogether  meet  her  approba- 
tion. But  still  she  did  not  believe  that  either  of  them,  or  that  the 
Huguenots  in  general,  whatever  might  be  the  case  as  to  particular 
individuals,  would  have  encouraged  or  that  they  approved  the  assas- 
sination of  the  duke,  even  though  many  of  them,  like  Beza,  might 
acknowledge  that  it  was  "a  just  judgment  of  God,  threatening  the 
like  or  greater  punishment  to  all  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  holy 
gospel,  and  who  are  the  causes  of  so  many  miseries  and  calamities 
to  this  kingdom."1  Renee,  especially,  would  never  believe  that 
Admiral  de  Colligny  had  any  concern,  one  way  or  other,  in  the  as- 
sassination of  the  duke.  She  thoroughly  knew  the  man,  and  was 
perfectly  persuaded  that  he  was  morally  incapable  of  counselling 
the  commission  of  so  atrocious  a  deed.  Convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  accusations  of  his  privacy  to  it,  so  eagerly  circulated  by  his 
enemies,  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  mediate  between  the 
house  of  Chatillou  and  the  house  of  Guise.2 

While,  however,  convinced  that  Poltrot  had  been  bribed  or  in- 
stigated by  nobody,  and  in  concert  with  nobody,  and  while  making 
no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  deceased  duke,  Ren6e  was,  nevertheless, 
dissatisfied  with  the  comments  pronounced  upon  his  career  and 
death  by  some  of  the  Reformed  ministers,  reckoning  them  too  se- 
vere; though,  when  we  take  into  account  his  cold-blooded  butcheries 
of  the  Huguenots,  to  every  one  of  whom  life,  liberty,  and  comfort 
•were  as  precious  as  to  him,  and  the  recital  of  whose  excruciating 
tortures  and  horrible  deaths  in  the  pages  of  Beza  and  other  au- 
thors, is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold,  these  comments  could 
hardly  have  exceeded  on  the  score  of  severity.  Yet  she  complained 
to  Calvin  of  their  exceeding  the  bounds  of^  moderation.  In  his  an- 

'  A  few  there  might  be  who  would  vindicate  the  deed  of  Poltrot  from  that  of  Ehud, 
who  thrust  his  dagger  into  the  bowels  of  Eglon,  King  of  Moab ;  and  from  that  of  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber,  who  drove  the  deadly  nail  into  the  temples  of  Sisera ;  or  having  recourse 
for  authority  to  the  Apocrypha,  from  the  deed  of  Judith  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes,  chief  captain  of  the  Assyrian  army.  But  the  great  body  of  the  French  Reformers, 
almost  intolerable  as  were  their  sufferings,  abhorred  the  idea  of  assassinating  even 
bloodiest  of  their  persecutors. 

*  Mmwiretde  Conde,  torn.  v.  pp.  31,  34,  39;  and  torn.  iv.  p.  291. 
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swer  he  vindicated  the  ministers,  maintaining  that  this  was  a  pro- 
per manifestation  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  of  that 
hatred  towards  the  enemies  of  God  which  David  taught  us  by  his 
example  to  exercise.  Returning  to  the  subject  in  her  next  letter  to 
him,  Renee  observed  that  "David's  example  belonged  only  to  those 
times  when,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  it  was  allowed  men 
to  hate  their  enemies/  She  had  not  attended  to  Calvin's  distinc- 
tion between  our  own  enemies  and  God's  enemies.  He  therefore,  in 
his  next  letter  to  her,  keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  endeavours 
to  show  that  she  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  men  were  ever  per-  . 
mitted  to  hate  their  own  enemies ;  and  in  reference  to  sympathy  for 
the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  observes : — "  We  ought  not,  under 
the  pretence  of  love  to  mankind,  to  grow  cold  as  to  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  preservation  of  his  church." 
For  her  fuller  satisfaction,  he  refers  her  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  where  in  many  places  she  would  find  the  whole  subject 
more  fully  explained.1 

The  Duchess  of  Guise,  as  was  not  unnatural,  thinking  differently 
from  her  mother,  entertained  strong  suspicions,  or  rather  fully  be- 
lieved that  Admiral  de  Colligny  and  other  leading  Reformers  had 
instigated  Poltrot  to  assassinate  her  husband,  and  she  was  assi- 
duous in  her  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  government  to  bring 
them  to  a  legal  trial.  "Madame  de  Guise,"  says  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador2 in  France,  in  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  April  24,  1563,  "  is  in ' 
this  city  to  demand  justice  and  to  proceed  against  the  said  Admiral 
[de  Colligny]  and  others,  upon  the  deposition  of  him  who  killed 
Monsieur  de  Guise." 3  But  the  queen-mother,  from  political  motives, 
resisted  the  prosecution,  unmoved  by  the  solicitations  of  the  duke's 
party,  and  by  the  importunity  of  his  duchess,  who,  from  her  place 

'  Heuiy's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  pp.  284-287  Without  entering  into  all  Calvin's  explanations 
0.3  to  hating  God's  enemies,  we  may  here  merely  state,  that  in  quoting  the  example  of 
David,  he  views  him,  partly  at  least,  in  his  oflicial  character,  in  which  it  was  his  duty  ti> 
punish  the  criminal ;  and  that  though  he  does  not  formally  make  the  distinction,  yet  it 
manifestly  flows  from  his  remarks,  that  we  are  to  hate  God's  enemies,  simply  ax  God's 
enemies — that  is,  we  are  to  hate  enmity  to  God  in  them,  not  their  persons. 

-  Monsieur  Perrenot  do  Chantonney.  3  Memoires  de  Comic,  torn.  ii.  p.  153. 
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and  rank,  had  access  to  her  majesty  at  all  times  and  on  all  occa- 
sions.1 The  Duchess  of  Guise  had  hitherto  shown  a  compassionate 
spirit  towards  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  and  had  employed  her 
influence  with  her  husband  and  the  court  for  mitigating  their  suf- 
ferings; but  now  her  sympathy  for  them  was  extinguished,  and 
to  Admiral  de  Colligny  especially  she  could  never  afterwards  be 
i-econciled.  So  strong  were  her  convictions  that  the  leading  Re- 
formers were  privy  to  the  assassination  of  her  husband,  that  she 
contracted  deep  unmitigated  resentment  against  the  whole  body, 
whom  she  in  a  manner  identified  with  the  assassin  Poltrot.  Of  this 
her  mother  heavily  complains  in  a  letter  written  to  Calvin  only  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you,"  says 
she,  "  but  I  am  compelled  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  you  with  the 
sorrow  which  is  common  to  all  the  children  of  God.  You  know 
what  the  enemies  of  truth  design.  The  treaty  of  the  poi>e  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  with  Venice  and  the  other  Italian  powers,  among 
which  is  our  neighbour — these  imagine  that  they  can  root  Chris- 
tianity entirely  out  of  the  world ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Guise  resigns 
herself  to  a  course  which  can  only  lead  to  ruin.  Thankful  should 
I  be  if  she  could  be  led  by  your  influence  to  bridle  her  passions." 2 

Calvin's  letters  to  Renee  abound  with  encomiums  upon  her  Chris- 
tian worth  ;  and  these  encomiums  are  of  the  greater  value  as  com- 
ing from  a  man  who  was  too  upright  and  sincere  to  administer  to 
any  one,  whatever  his  or  her  rank,  the  unction  of  flattery — whose 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense,  not  as 
mere  compliments  meaning  nothing.  In  a  letter  to  her,  written 
from  Geneva,  May  10,  1563,  he  dwells  with  delight  on  the  hospi- 
tality and  protection  she  so  largely  extended  to  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants, some  examples  of  which  we  have  already  given.  "I  know, 
madame,  how  God  has  strengthened  you  during  the  rudest  attacks, 
and  how,  by  his  grace,  you  have  piously  resisted  all  temptations,  not 
being  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whilst  the  pride  of  his 
enemies  exalted  them  above  the  clouds,  so  much  the  more  did  you 

'  Memoiret  iU  Condc,  torn.  v.  pp.  31,  34.  *  Henrys  Calvin,  vol.  ii.  p.  1M. 
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show  yourself  a  nursing  mother  of  the  poor  faithful,  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  knowing  not  where  to  hide  themselves.  I  am 
well  aware  that  a  princess  who  cared  only  for  the  world  would  blush 
and  regard  it  as  an  injury  to  hear  her  palace  called  an  Hotel-Dieu ; 
but  I  could  not  show  you  greater  honour  than  by  speaking  thus, 
and  thereby  recognizing  and  exalting  the  humanity  which  you  have 
exercised  towards  the  children  of  God,  who  have  found  a  refuge  in 
your  castle.  Often,  inadame,  have  I  thought  that  God  has  reserved 
these  trials  for  your  old  age,  in  order  to  pay  himself  the  arrears 
which  you  have  accumulated  by  your  timidity  in  earlier  years.  I 
speak  in  the  language  of  men ;  for  though  you  should  do  a  hundred 
and  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  you  have  done,  you  could  never 
repay  that  which  you  owe  him,  day  by  day,  for  the  infinite  benefits 
which  he  continues  to  bestow  upon  you.  But  I  learn  that  he  has 
done  you  singular  honour,  employing  you  in  such  duties ;  making 
you  bear  his  standard  that  he  may  be  glorified  in  you;  choosing  you 
as  a  lodging  for  his  Word,  which  is  the  inestimable  treasure  of  sal- 
vation, and  as  a  refuge  for  the  members  of  his  Son.  So  much  the 
greater,  madame,  ought  to  be  your  care  to  preserve  your  mansion 
pure  and  entire  for  the  future  that  it  may  be  dedicated  to  him." ] 

To  alienate  Kenee  from  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation,  some  en- 
deavoured to  infuse  into  her  mind  prejudices  against  the  Eeforrned 
ministers,  by  loading  them  with  calumnies  and  detraction.  To  pre- 
vent her  from  being  corrupted  by  this,  the  common  device  of  the 
enemies  of  religion,  Calvin  cautioned  her  against  lending  a  ready 
ear  to  these  calumniators  and  detractors.  "It  is  good,"  says  he, 
"that  you  should  be  warned  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  devil 
has  in  all  times  laboured  to  render  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  con- 
temptible by  sinister  reports  and  detractions,  so  as  to  make  men 
hate  or  despise  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to 
guard  themselves  against  this  fraud :  for  to  become  disgusted  with 
the  pastures  of  salvation  is  more  detrimental  to  us  than  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body,  for  this  is  a  question  of  the  life  of  souls.  Howso- 

1  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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ever,  then,  it  may  be,  madame,  if  there  be  those  who  would  fain,  by 
some  oblique  method,  discourage  you  from  pursuing  what  you  have 
so  well  begun,  you  must  avoid  them  as  deadly  pests.  And,  in  fact, 
the  devil  does  raise  up  such  persons  to  alienate  you  in  a  secret  way 
from  God,  who  desires  to  be  confessed  among  his  faithful  ones."1 

Imitating  the  example  of  some  other  Protestant  ladies  of  rank, 
Eenee,  it  would  appear,  sat  in  the  consistory  or  kirk -session  in  her 
castle,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings.  This  was  clearly  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  laid  down  by  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  34,  35 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11-14),  who  forbids  women  to  assume  ecclesi- 
astical authority ;  and  Calvin,  in  a  letter  to  her,  written  January  8, 
15G4,  remonstrates  with  her  as  to  this  part  of  her  conduct,  calling 
upon  her  to  remember  that,  in  spiritual  matters,  she  herself  as  a 
woman  ought  humbly  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  consistory, 
and  to  subject  her  people  to  the  same  authority.  In  this  letter  he 
blames  her  too  passionate  temper,  which  was  likely  to  produce 
much  evil;  but  he  commends  her  honest  and  pure  confession, 
which  she  not  only  made  with  her  lips,  but  proclaimed  by  her  noble 
actions,  which  nothing  could  surpass.  Along  with  the  letter,  he 
sent  her  a  medal  which  her  father  Louis  XII.  had  struck,  and  on. 
which  he  was  represented  on  horseback  with  the  inscription,  "  Pcr- 
dam  Babylonia  nomen."2  Eenee  received  his  admonitions  in  the 
best  spirit.  In  her  answer  she  assures  him  with  humility  and  re- 
spect that  she  would  follow  his  counsel,  and  not  appear  again  in 
the  consistory,  although  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  Lady  Admiral  de 
Colligny,  and  Lady  de  Eoye,  mother-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
did  not  scruple  to  be  present.  She  thanked  him  for  the  gold 
medal  which  he  had  sent  her,  adding,  "I  had  never  before  seen 
one  of  the  same ,  kind ;  and  I  have  thanked  God  that  the  king,  my 
father,  chose  the  motto  which  it  bears.  Though  God  may  not  have 
given  him  the  grace  to  fulfil  the  idea  thus  expressed,  yet  he  may 
perhaps  accomplish  it  by  those  who  shall  succeed  to  his  place."3 

1  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  403,  404. 
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Her  respected  and  beloved  friend  Calvin,  from  whose  correspon- 
dence she  had  derived  so  much  advantage,  was  now  hastening  to 
the  termination  of  his  earthly  career;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  the  nearer  he  approached  the  grave,  his  sentiments  of 
esteem  for  her  seemed  to  increase.  In  a  letter  to  her,  dated  April 
4.  1564,  written  only  about  six  weeks  before  his  death,1  he  says, 
"  As  the  mother-in-law  of  the  late  M.  de  Guise,  you  have  been  so 
much  the  more  beloved  and  honoured,  seeing  that  this  has  not  de- 
terred you  from  making  a  right  and  pure  profession  of  Christi- 
anity, and  that  not  with  the  lips  only,  but  by  the  most  notable 
of  deeds.  "With  regard  to  myself,  I  protest  to  you  that  this  has 
always  led  me  to  view  your  virtues  with  so  much  the  greater  ad- 
miration." 2 

Renee  survived  Calvin  about  eleven  years,  and  continued  to 
cherish  his  memory  with  profound  veneration.  "  She  esteemed 
him  before  all  others,"  says  Beza,  "  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  now 
that  she  survives  him,  consecrates  to  his  memory  the  fairest  proofs 
of  her  veneration."3  In  subsequently  following  her  down  the  vale 
of  years,  it  is  delightful  to  find  that  she  continued  to  the  last, 
though  deprived  of  his  counsels,  to  profess  the  truth  with  unchang- 
ing fidelity,  and  to  retain  towards  the  Huguenots  who  suffered  so 
much  from  persecution  and  the  civil  wars  into  which  their  enemies 
had  forced  them  in  self-defence,  the  same  tenderness  of  heart,  and 
the  same  spirit  of  open-handed  liberality  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  her  early  days.  "  I  myself,"  says  Brautome,  "  during  the  second 
troubles,  saw  the  troops  of  Gascogne,  conducted  by  Messieurs  De 
Terride  and  De  Moutsales,  to  the  number  of  8000  men,  on  their  way 
to  the  king.  We  passed  by  Montargis,  and  the  principal  officers 
and  gentlemen  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 
as  was  our  duty;  and  we  saw  in  the  castle,  I  believe,  more  than  300 
persons  of  the  Reformed  religion,  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
had  fled  thither  for  safety.  An  old  inn-keeper  in  her  service,  a 

1  Calvin  diet!  May  27,  1504.  2  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

3  Quoted  in  Henry's  Calvin,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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very  honourable  gentleman,  -whom  I  have  known  at  Ferrara  and  in 
France,  swore  to  me  that  she  fed  every  day  more  than  300  of  these 
poor  refugees."1  The  French  monarch,  on  being  informed  of  her 
compassion  and  princely  charity,  imperatively  commanded  that  she 
should  dismiss  them.  With  the  royal  mandate  she  was  forced  to 
comply ;  but  to  help  them  forward  on  their  journey — for  two-thirds 
of  them  consisted  of  helpless  women  and  children — she  furnished 
them  with  140  waggons,  eight  travelling  coaches,  and  many  horses. 

She  lived  to  witness  the  horrible  tragedy  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  enacted  in  1572 ;  and  on  that  occasion,  acting  with  her 
accustomed  humanity  and  liberality,  she  protected  from  butchery 
many  French  Protestants,  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  vengeance  of  their  infuriated  persecutors,  and  supplied  their 
necessities  when  otherwise  they  might  have  been  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing from  want.2 

Benee  died  in  the  castle  of  Moutargis,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1575, 
being  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  She  died  in  peace,  inspired 
with  the  hope  of  entering  a  better  world,  and  calmly  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  present  scene,  in  which  she  had  endured  her  own  share 
of  trials,  many  of  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Her  death  was 
deeply  lamented  by  the  French  Protestants,  many  of  whom  had  ex- 
perienced the  fruits  of  her  uncommon  Christian  liberality.  Henry 
III.,  who  was  then  King  of  France,  caused  a  Popish  service  to  be 
performed  over  her  mortal  remains  in  the  chapel  of  Bourbon,  as  a 
part  of  her  funeral  solemnities,  on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  that  month. 
How  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests,  in  performing  this  service,  dis- 
posed of  the  immortal  spirit  of  a  princess  who  lived  and  died  a 
heretic,  and  the  protectress  of  heretics,  it  is  not  said.  According  to 
their  creed,  a  spirit  so  defiled  with  the  pollution  of  heresy,  could 
not  find  admission  into  heaven,  nor  even  into  purgatory,  to  be  puri- 
fied by  its  fires ;  but  must  have  been  consigned  immediately  and 
irretrievably  into  hell.  In  whatever  way  the  Popish  priests  pro- 

•  Brant6me,  (Euvren,  torn.  v.  pp.  217,  218.  2  Nolten,  Vita  Olympic*  Moratae. 
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noimced  upon  her  allotments  in  a,  future  state,  her  whole  life,  in  the 
exuberant  fruits  of  her  piety,  chaiity,  and  all  the  graces,  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  regenerated  heart,  and  to  few  could  the  Saviour  say  more 
emphatically  than  to  her,  as  we  doubt  not  he  did  say  to  her  de- 
parted spirit,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  for  I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  "  (Matt.  xxv.  34-40). 


OLYMPIA   MORATA, 

WIFE  OF  ANDREW  GRUNTHLER.1 


CHAPTER  L 

FROM   HER  BIRTH  TO   HER  MARRIAGE  WITH  ANDREW  GRUNTHLER. 
I 

)LYMPIA  MORATA  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  the  year 
1526.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  a  family  of  four 
daughters  and  a  son.  Her  father,  Fulvio  Peregrino 
Morato,  who  was  a  native  of  Mantua,  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  filled  the  chair  of  humanity  in  the 
university  of  Ferrara,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  preceptor  to  the 
two  sons  of  Alfonso  L,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Ippolito,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  cardinal,  and  Alfonso,  brothers  of  Duke  Hercules  II. 
To  these  situations  his  eminence  as  a  classical  scholar  had  gained 
him  the  appointment,  and  he  discharged  their  duties  with  much 

1  The  life  of  Olympia  Morata  has  been  repeatedly  written.  John  Arnold  Nolten  was 
her  earliest  biographer.  His  life  of  her,  which  is  in  Latin,  first  appeared  in  1731.  An 
edition  of  it,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1775,  is  enriched  with  notes,  by  "Jo.  Gust.  Vilelm. 
Hesse,  V.  D.  31."  An  English  life  of  her,  with  translations  of  the  most  important  of  her 
writings,  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smith,  of  Gibliston,  was  published  at  London  in  1834.  And 
a  French  life  of  her,  with  a  cons.derable  number  of  her  letters  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage, by  Jules  Bonnet,  made  its  appearance  at  Paris  in  1850.  An  English  translation 
of  this  last  forms  a  volume  in  Johnstone  and  Hunter's  Fireside  Library.  The  chief  source 
whence  the  materials  for  these  several  lives  have  been  derived,  is  Olympia's  own  works, 
written  mostly  in  Latin,  but  partly  in  Greek  and  Italian,  which  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  by  her  friend  Celio  Secundo  Curio.  These  interesting  remains 
contain  records  of  the  principal  events  of  her  life,  and  are  a  monument  of  her  talents, 
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approbation  and  success.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  his 
attention  was  absorbed  by  literary  pursuits,  and  by  the  labours  of 
his  office  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  the  exclusion  of  concern  about 
religion.  But  in  the  year  1539  or  1540,  his  understanding  and 
heart  were  opened  to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  distinguished  Reformer  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  who,  driven  from  place  to  place  by  persecution, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Ferrara,  where  he  resided  above  a  year  in  the 
hospitable  house  of  Morato,  and  between  whom  a  lasting  friendship 
was  formed.  This  obligation  Morato  gratefully  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  him,  written  subsequently  to  Curio's  departure  from  Fer- 
rara; in  which,  after  lamenting  their  separation,  and  describing 
that  Reformer  as  a  Divine  teacher  sent  to  him  for  his  instruction 
and  conversion  by  God,  even  as  Ananias  had  been  sent  to  Paul,  he 
adds,  "It  is  true,  that  even  in  former  times,  before  you  were  sent 
from  God  to  take  shelter  under  my  roof,  I  was  wont,  when  at  lei- 
sure (which  was  rarely),  from  my  avocations,  to  snatch,  in  spite  of 
bodily  infirmity,  and  with  age  stealing  upon  me,  an  occasional 
moment,  and  pick  up  by  reading,  somewhat  of  good  from  Paul  and 
John,  and  the  other  sacred  writers.  But  it  was  your  living  elo- 
quence and  mighty  spirit,  which,  all  sparkling  and  luminous,  in  a 
lively  and  efficient  manner,  moved,  affected,  excited,  and  warmed 
me  ;  so  that  now  I  acknowledge  my  former  ignorance,  and  can  say, 
It  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  and  I  in  Christ." 
Olympia's  mother's  name  was  Lucretia.  She  was  a  woman  of 
superior  understanding,  and  distinguished  by  her  domestic  virtues 
and  piety.  Under  the  severe  and  varied  trials  of  her  life,  she  exer- 
cised exemplary  patience  and  fortitude ;  and  the  strength  of  her  re- 
piety,  goodness  of  heart,  and  soundness  of  judgment.  They  passed  through  four  editions, 
all  printed  at  Basle ;  the  first,  in  15i8,  in  which  the  Greek  poems  are  much  more  cor- 
rectly printed  than  in  the  subsequent  editions ;  the  second,  which  is  much  enlarged,  in 
1562 ;  the  third,  in  1 570,  containing  the  additional  matter  of  seven  Latin  letters,  two  Italian 
letters,  and  two  epitaphs  by  Olympia,  besides  many  letters  and  orations  bv  Celio  Secundo 
Curio ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  third,  in  15SO.  The  first  edition 
was  dedicated  to  Isabella  Manricha,  of  Bresegna,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Italian 
famale  adherents  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  other  editions  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  The  edition  from  which  we  quote  in  this  life  is  the  second. 
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ligious  principle  was  evinced  by  her  constancy  in  adhering  to  the 
Reformed  faith,  in  the  midst  of  unrelenting  persecution. 

Olympia  received  from  her  father  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. After  having  taught  her  Italian— her  native  tongue— he  gave 
her  lessons  in  Latin.  At  a  later  period,  she  was  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Chilian  Sinapi,1  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Ferrara.  Her  uncommon  capacity  for 
the  acquisition  of  learning,  particularly  of  the  classic  languages,  ap- 
peared from  the  first,  and  with  this  was  combined  docility,  and 
great  steadiness  of  application.  The  learned  Celio  Calcagnini,  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  who  had  been  her  godfather  at 
her  baptism,  early  discovered  her  genius  and  talents,  and  advised 
her  father  to  afford  her  all  the  advantages  of  a  superior  education. 
Morato's  other  learned  friends — Lilio  Giraldi,  Bartolomeo  Riccio, 
the  two  brothers  Chilian  and  John  Sinapi,  and  others,  had  also 
observed  the  precocious  talents  of  Olympia,  at  whose  ready  and 
shrewd  answers  to  the  questions  they  put  to  her  upon  their  visiting 
her  father's  house,  they  were  astonished.  His  partiality  for  his 
daughter,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  literature,  disposed  Mora- 
to  to  follow  the  advice  of  Calcagnini,  and  no  man  was  better  quali- 
fied than  himself  to  foster  and  expand  her  opening  faculties.  He 
laid  down  the  plan  of  her  training,  to  which  he  strictly  adhered,  and 
thus  the  powers  of  her  mind,  never  fatigued  or  exhausted  by  de- 
sultory studies,  were  brought  into  application,  in  their  unbroken 
vigour,  upon  a  determinate  object.  From  her  childhood,  the  names 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  were  familiar  to  her  as 
household  words ;  and  with  their  respective  languages  she  rapidly 
became  nearly  as  familiar  as  with  her  mother  tongue. 

Beloved  and  honoured  for  his  acquirements  and  virtues,  equally 
by  the  duke  and  by  the  learned,  her  father  became  the  object  of  the 
envy  and  malice  of  certain  parties  who  laboured  to  destroy  his 
credit  by  misrepresentation  and  detraction,  and  who  did  this  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  duke.  Having 
1  This  she  states  iu  a  Greek  letter  she  wrote  to  him,  Opera  Olympia,  p.  85. 
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been  treated  by  the  court,  in  many  respects  unkindly,  which  he  pa- 
tiently bore  for  some  time,  he  at  last  left  Ferrara,  or  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, compelled  to  leave  it,  about  the  year  15.34.  He  first  betook 
himself  to  Vicenza,  where  he  made  a  short  stay,  and  then  went  to 
Venice,  where  his  literary  reputation  procured  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion, and  where,  assuming  the  name  of  Fulvio,  from  the  dread  of 
his  adversaries,  he,  for  some  years,  exercised  his  profession  of 
teacher  with  much  applause.  His  withdrawn!  ent  or  banishment 
from  Ferrara  was  much  regretted,  not  only  by  his  learned  friends, 
but  by  the  students  of  the  university,  by  whom  he  was  much  re- 
spected and  beloved.  Calcagnini,  in  writing  to  him  when  at  Venice, 
says,  "All  good  and  learned  men  love  and  admire  you,  and  all  ac- 
knowledge that  by  your  departure,  our  city  [Ferrara]  has  sustained 
a  great  loss ;  for  most  of  the  young  men  who  were  under  your  instruc- 
tion are  displeased  with  the  other  teachers ;  ingenuously  declaring 
that  none  among  them  can  be  compared  with  you  either  in  ability, 
or  in  the  choice  of  subjects."1  Nor  does  he  fail  to  remember  his 
favourite  Olympia.  "Imprint,"  says  he,  "a  kiss  in  my  name,  on 
the  brow  of  the  little  maiden,  already  endeared  to  me  by  her 
sprightly  prattle."  At  last,  by  the  active  zeal  and  kind  interposi- 
tion of  Calcagnini,  Morato's  innocence  having  been  fully  established, 
he  was  recalled  by  Duke  Hercules  II.,  in  1539,  to  re-occupy  his  chair 
as  professor  in  the  university  of  Ferrara.3 

At  the  time  of  her  father's  return  to  Ferrara,  Olympia  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  so  great  pains  had  been  taken  upon  her 
education  that,  as  Nolten  observes,  "  she  had  been  already  exercised 
not  only  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  but  also  in  rhetoric  and 
other  branches  of  learning."  From  her  high  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship and  general  accomplishment,  she  was  at  that  early  age  intro- 
duced into  the  court  of  Eenee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  selected 
her  to  be  the  companion  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Anne  (a  girl  about 
eight  years  of  age),  whose  studies  she  might  share  and  assist.  The 
duchess,  who  was  herself  a  highly  cultivated  woman,  in  order  to 

1  Calcagnini  Opera,  pp.  156,  157,  quoted  ia  Xoltca's  Vita  Olympics,  sec.  i.  "  Ibid. 
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give  her  daughter  and  her  other  children  all  the  advantages  of  men- 
tal culture  then  to  be  enjoyed,  had  brought  to  Ferrara  a  galaxy  of 
learned  men  for  their  tuition;  and  such  was  the  progress  of  the 
Princess  Anne  that,  at  an  age  when  children  hardly  know  more 
than  their  mother  tongue,  she  could  translate  -SCsop's  fables  and 
recite  passages  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  But  her  mother, 
judging  that  those  studies,  which  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by 
the  princess  alone,  would  be  prosecuted  by  her  with  greater  appli- 
cation and  success  in  fellowship  with  another  youug  lady  of  talent, 
diligence,  and  accomplishment,  who  might  inspire  her  with  an  hon- 
ourable emulation,  selected  for  this  purpose  Olympia,  of  whose  ex- 
traordinary abilities  and  acquirements  she  had  heard  from  the 
learned  men  of  her  court.  Olympia  now  left  her  father's  house  to 
reside  in  the  palace  of  the  duchess,  where  she  greatly  contributed 
to  promote  Anne's  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  and  gained  the 
affections  both  of  the  young  princess  and  of  her  mother. 

Upon  her  receiving  this  appointment,  her  friend  Calcaguini,  who 
probably  had  some  influence  in  procuring  it,  wrote  her  a  congratu- 
latory letter,  in  which  he  at  the  same  time  gave  her  such  advices  as 
he  thought  might  be  of  use  to  her  in  her  new  position.  "  You  have 
drunk  in  a  taste  for  letters,"  says  he,  "  with  your  mother's  milk, 
and  by  a  Divine  mystery,  as  it  were,  you  have  derived  from  the 
same  parent  both  your  body  and  your  mind.  I  therefore  congratu- 
late you,  and  exhort  you,  most  accomplished  girl,  diligently  to  per- 
severe in  your  studies,  and  to  make  daily  increasing  progress. 
.  .  .  While  you  bring  with  you  from  your  home  the  good  in- 
structions of  your  parents— chastity,  humility,  the  first  principles 
of  polite  letters — endeavour  to  add  thereto  wisdom,  refinement  of 
manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  contempt  of  everything  mean."1 

Though  now  resident  at  the  court,  and  chiefly  under  the  tuition 
of  the  same  masters  with  the  Princess  Anne,  Olympia  continued  to 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  her  father.  He  had  early  taught  her  the 
art  of  recitation,  and  to  stimulate  her  efforts  for  attaining  to  higher 

i  Opera  Olympic?,  pp.  90,  91, 
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perfection  in  this  art,  he  committed  to  writing,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,1  the  lessons  he  had  formerly  given  her  orally  on  the  subject 
of  a  good  delivery,  the  perfection  of  which  he  placed  not,  as  Demos- 
thenes does,  in  action,  but  in  an  elegant  pronunciation,  including  a 
proper  modulation  of  the  voice.  "  A  matron,"  says  he  in  this  letter, 
"  before  leaving  her  private  chamber,  consults  her  looking-glass  and 
her  more  intimate  female  attendant  to  know  how  she  will  look  on 
making  her  appearance  in  public.  A  like  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  voice.  .  .  .  The  persuasiveness  of  Pitho,  the  suavity  of 
Pericles,  the  bee  of  Plato,  the  chains  of  Hercules,  the  harps  of  Or- 
pheus and  of  Amphion,  the  sweetness  of  Nestor,  and  the  grace  of 
Christ  himself2 — these  mean  nothing  else  than  an  elegant  and  en- 
gaging utterance,  without  affectation  or  straining.  .  .  .  Virgil, 
Ca3sar,  Brutus,  and  Cicero  were  most  admirably  skilled  and  effec- 
tive in  pronunciation.  Minerva,  Mercury,  the  nine  Muses,  the  or- 
der of  the  Spheres,  the  chords  of  the  lyre,  Apollo,  who  presides 
over  the  Muses,  Echo,  which  reverberates  sounds — do  not  these 
just  denote  the  multiplied  elegancies  and  harmonies  of  the  human 
voice?  Who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  listening  to  a  sweet  and 
beautiful  speaker  ?  At  the  sound  of  a  sweet  voice,  even  Cerberus, 
the  porter  of  hell,  relentingly  inclines  his  ears,  and  the  wheels  of 
Ixion  stand  still."*  The  recitation  of  passages  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  was  a  literary  exercise  often  assigned  to  Olympia 
by  her  teachers,  and  in  this  art  she  was  universally  allowed  to  have 
attained  to  no  common  excellence. 

In  addition  to  recitations,  Olympia  explained,  in  the  private  aca- 
demy of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  before  a  select  audience,  some  of 
the  classic  authors ;  for  she  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties and  to  enter  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  authoi-s  she 
read.  On  such  occasions  she  introduced  her  expositions  by  a  Latin 
prologue  of  her  own  composition,  delivered  from  memory,  usually 
abounding  in  classical  allusions,  and  the  drift  of  which  was  to  be- 

»  The  letter  is  dated  June  26, 1540. 

2  He  refers  to  these  words  in  Psalm  xlv.  2,  "Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips." 

*  Optra  Olympia',  pp.  74-82. 
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speak  the  favour  of  her  auditors.  Three  of  these  prologues,  pro- 
nounced before  her  lectures  on  Cicero's  Paradoxes,  are  printed  in 
her  works.  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  when  at  Ferrara,  had  witnessed 
these  literary  efforts  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard 
them;  and  many  years  after,  referring  to  them  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
written  in  commendation  of  Olympia,  he  says : — "  In  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  I  myself  have  heard  her  declaiming  in  Latin,  speaking  in 
Greek,  explaining  the  Paradoxes  of  Cicero,  and  answering  ques- 
tions. She  indeed  reminded  me  of  the  renowned  learned  virgins 
among  the  ancients,  with  whom  she  might  justly  be  compared."1 
The  same  writer  informs  us,2  that  when  she  wrote  these  prologues 
on  the  Paradoxes  of  Cicero,  she  was  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  that  when  he  heard  her  gracefully  declaim  them,  many,  both 
male  and  female,  were  present. 

While  resident  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  Olympia  exercised  her- 
self much  in  composition,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  her  residence,  she  wrote  in  Greek  an  eulogium  on 
Mutius  Scaevola,  which,  along  with  a  letter  in  Greek,  she  sent  as 
an  humble  memorial  of  respect  to  Chilian  Sinapi,  who  had  taught 
her  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language.  This  piece  is  printed  in 
her  works.  During  the  same  period,  besides  other  literary  composi- 
tions, she  wrote  a  defence  of  Cicero  against  some  of  his  detractors. 
Cicero's  various  writings,  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  had  been 
severely  and  contemptuously  criticized  by  some  of  those  Greek 
scholars  who,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  had 
come  into  Italy,  and  were  the  means  of  the  restoration  of  Greek 
letters  in  that  country.  Prejudiced  against  the  Roman  classics, 
from  overweening  partiality  for  their  own  classic  writers,  they  had 
represented  Cicero  as  a  sciolist  in  the  Greek  language,  and  as  un- 
acquainted with  the  different  sects  of  philosophy  to  which  so  many 
of  his  writings  relate.  By  this  means  they  succeeded  in  lowering 
his  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  their  pupils.  But 

1  Opera  Olympice,  p.  109. 

2  Jn  his  dedication  of  the  first  edition  of  her  works  to  Isabella  Manncha  of  Bresegna. 
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among  the  learned  Italians  there  were  not  wanting  champions  who 
came  forth  to  vindicate  his  fame.1  Olympia  tried  her  powers  on 
the  same  subject,  and  produced  a  defence  of  the  great  Koman  ora- 
tor against  the  Grecian  critics,  which  called  forth  the  high  commen- 
dation of  her  friend  Calcagnini,  to  whom  she  presented  it  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  friendship.  "  The  performance  which  you 
have  lately  executed  in  defence  of  Cicero,"  says  he,  "  I  have  read 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  both  because  it  has  proceeded  from  you, 
whose  studies  I  have  now  for  a  considerable  time  regarded  with  a 
favourable  eye,  and  because  it  is  wonderfully  pervaded  by  the  beau- 
ties and  graces  which  distinguish  your  father's  compositions.  The 
circumstance,  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  present  it  to  me,  is  an 
additional  recommendation.  I  am  gratified  with  the  gift:  and  it 
has  obtained  a  place  among  the  most  sacred  treasures  of  my  library. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  this  very  happy  effort  of  your  talents.  It 
is  full  of  wit  and  erudition,  of  which  I  find  the  most  undoubted 
proof  in  the  felicity  and  copiousness  of  the  language,  and  in  the 
abundance  of  arguments  which,  with  admirable  skill,  yo\i  have  ac- 
cumulated, so  that  you  seem  to  have  laid  under  contribution  almost 
all  the  resources  of  oratory.  My  admiration  is  enhanced  when  I 
reflect  that,  while  other  young  ladies  occupy  themselves  in  going 
about  and  plucking  the  flowers  of  spring,  with  which  to  weave  for 
themselves  a  variegated  crown,  you  have  employed  yourself  in  ga- 
thering, not  these  quickly-fading  flowers,  but  immortal  amaranths 
in  the  garden  of  the  Muses,  with  which,  as  with  inlaid  and  tesse- 
lated  workmanship,  you  have  adorned  and  interspersed  your  whole 
oration,  and  which  have  this  advantage,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
that  they  never  decay,  but  flourish  the  fresher  with  increasing 
years."2 

Not  limiting  herself  to  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
Olympia  applied  her  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  branches 
of  philosophy,  in  many  of  which,  as  Chilian  Sinapi  observes,  she 
was  self-taught,  and  in  which,  as  in  her  other  literary  studies, 

1  Gibbon's  Decline,  &o.,  chap.  Ixvi.  *  Opera  Olympics,  p.  02. 
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from  the  versatility  of  her  powers,  she  soon  excelled,  penetrating 
with  great  facility  and  acuteness  of  mind  into  the  most  difficult 
questions.1 

In  the  court  of  Ferrara,  Olympia,  by  her  learning  and  urbanity 
of  manners,  maintained  the  high  reputation  she  had  previously 
acquired,  and  gained  the  affection  of  all  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. From  the  duchess,  who  was  greatly  pleased  in  having 
found  a  companion  for  her  daughter  in  all  respects  so  suitable,  she 
received  every  mark  of  esteem  and  kindness.  Between  her  and 
Anne,  whose  tastes  were  similar  to  hers,  and  who  looked  up  to 
her  superior  genius  and  acquirements  with  feelings  of  respect,  un- 
mingled  with  envy,  a  close  affectionate  intimacy  was  formed.  To 
this  early  intimacy,  which  had  been  more  gratifying  to  her  than 
the  intoxicating  praises  of  the  learned,  Olympia  makes  a  touching 
allusion  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  that  princess,  when  time  and 
distance  had  for  many  years  broken  up  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  Olympia,  to  whom  she  was  as  dear  as  ever,  feared  that 
the  chord  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  princess  towards  her  had 
relaxed.  "You  know,"  says  she,  "how  familiarly  (although  you 
were  my  princess  and  mistress)  we  lived  together  for  so  many 
years,  and  how  we  prosecuted  together  the  same  studies,  which 
ought  surely  to  increase  continually  the  friendly  feeling  then  formed 
between  xis." 

In  the  court  of  Ferrara,  Olympia  contracted  friendship  with  se- 
veral other  young  ladies  of  rank,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  their  virtues  as  well  as  for  their  secret  devotion  to  the 
new  opinions.  Among  these  especially  were  the  Princess  Lavinia 
della  Eovere,  of  the  house  of  Urbino,  wife  of  Paolo  Orsini,  and  her 
two  sisters-in-law,  Madonna  Maddelena,  wife  of  Lilio  de  Ceri,  and 
Madonna  Cherubina.2  Some  of  her  happiest  hours  were  spent  in 
conversation  with  these  excellent  ladies,  to  whom  she  ever  after 
continued  bound  by  the  ties  of  warm  affection,  and  in  whose  sym- 

1  Nolten's  Vila  Olyrnpue,  sec.  viii. 

2  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  101.    Bonuut,  Vie  d 'Olympia,  pp.  53,  51. 
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pathy  and  kindness,  when  driven  from  the  palace  and  subjected  to 
persecution  on  account  of  her  religion,  she  found  an  alleviation  of 
her  sorrows. 

From  the  time  that  she  entered  the  court  of  Ferrara,  Olympia 
was  surrounded  by  influences  favourable  to  her  embracemeut  of 
the  Eeformed  faith.  In  this  faith  she  was  instructed  by  John  Si- 
napi  and  her  other  teachers,  and  to  their  instructions  were  per- 
haps added  the  lessons  and  exhortations  of  the  duchess  herself.  Be- 
sides, as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Renee,  the  court  of  Ferrara  was 
at  that  time  adorned  with  a  constellation  of  celebrated  literati  fa- 
vourable to  reform,  whom  that  princess  had,  by  liberal  encourage- 
ment, brought  to  the  city.  Her  court,  too,  being  a  secret  asylum 
for  the  teachers  of  the  proscribed  doctrines,  there  were  often  in  it 
learned  men  from  other  countries,  whom  persecution  had  driven 
into  exile,  as  Bernardino  Ochino,  Peter  Martyr,  Celio  Secundo  Cu- 
rio, John  Calvin,  and  others.  Thus  Olympia  was  brought  into  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  men  of  talent  and  learning,  who  were  either 
the  secret  friends  of  the  Eeformed  faith  or  its  avowed  and  fer- 
vent propagators,  and  the  society  of  such  men,  whom  she  behoved 
greatly  to  admire,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
her  mind. 

The  pious  frauds  practised  upon  Romanists,  and  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  Popish  clergy,  greatly  contributed  to  undermine  Olym- 
pia's  faith  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  open  her  mind  to  the 
reception  of  a  purer  system  of  religion.  Of  this  we  have  evidence, 
in  her  having  selected,  as  a  literary  exercise,  the  translation  of  the 
two  first  tales  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  from  Italian  into  Latin. 
The  first,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  deception  constantly 
practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
is  the  tale  of  a  base  character  who,  having  spent  his  life  in  impiety 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind,  succeeded,  upon  his  deathbed,  in  im- 
posing upon  his  confessor,  and  who,  after  his  death,  being  canon- 
ized, was  held  in  such  reputation  for  sanctity,  that  his  shrine  was 
resorted  to  by  vast  multitudes,  and  was  said  to  work  the  most  as- 
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tonishing  miracles.  The  other,  which  is  a  pungent  satire  upon  the 
vices  of  the  clergy,  is  the  tale  of  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  to  Chris- 
tianity. A  friend,  by  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  so  far  succeeded  that  the  Jew  resolved  to  visit  the  capi- 
tal of  Christendom,  to  see  what  evidence  for  or  against  Christianity 
might  be  derived  thence.  His  friend,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  afraid  that  such  a  journey  was 
more  likely  to  make  a  Christian  a  Jew  than  a  Jew  a  Christian,  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  But  the  Jew  was  not 
to  be  dissuaded;  he  proceeded  to  Konie,  and  on  his  return,  repairing 
to  the  house  of  his  friend,  he  avowed  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
and  his  readiness  to  be  baptized;  "for,"  said  he,  "I  have  observed 
the  pope,  his  cardinals,  and  clergy,  and  I  am  now  convinced  that 
your  religion  must  be  Divine,  for  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  ruined  long  ago  under  the  care  of  such  guardians."  The  exact 
time  when  Olympia  translated  these  two  tales  is  unknown,  but  it 
was  probably  during  her  residence  in  the  court  of  Ferrara. 

Though  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  that  court, 
Olympia,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  continued  for  some  years 
in  the  ducal  palace,  indifferent  to  personal  religion.  She  read  and 
studied  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity  with  far  more  attention  aud 
interest  than  the  Scriptures.  Her  mind  was  more  intent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  literary  fame,  and  even  upon  the  decoration  of  her 
person,  upon  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life,  than  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  which  is  life  eternal.  In  a  supposed  conversation  be- 
tween herself  and  her  friend  Lavinia  della  Eovere,  she  puts  the  fol- 
lowing words  into  her  own  mouth,  which,  no  doubt,  exactly  express 
the  truth  as  to  herself  in  former  days :— "  Would  to  God  that  I  had 
not  myself  been  so  long  in  this  greatest  of  errors  [preferring  human 
to  Divine  studies],  and  in  this  ignorance  of  the  most  important  of 
all  things ;  I  thought  myself  very  learned  because  I  read  and  had 
become  conversant  with  the  works  of  learned  men  on  the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  But  at  the  very  time  when  I  was 
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exalted  to  heaven  by  the  praises  of  all,  I  soon  discovered  my  desti- 
tution and  ignorance  of  all  true  learning." l  And  in  another  sup- 
posed conversation  between  herself  and  the  same  friend,  she  intro- 
duces Lavinia  as  thus  speaking :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  en- 
joy any  improper  degree  of  liberty ;  but  I  would  sometimes  wish  to 
go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  meeting  acquaintances,  to  have  carriages 
and  horses  suited  to  my  rank,  to  have  a  numerous  retinue,  to  have 
elegantly  ornamented  furniture  and  rich  tapestry,  and  a  delicately 
furnished  table,  that  I  might  be  able  sometimes  to  invite  my  female 
friends  to  a  dinner  or  supper,  and  to  have  abundance  of  ready  money 
to  enable  me  to  give  largely  to  others."  To  this  Olympia  answers : 
"While  you  have  been  enumerating  these  things,  I  have  been  thiuk- 
iDg  of  my  own  follies;  for  I  also  was  once  entangled  in  the  same 
mire,  and  must  still  have  so  remained,  had  not  God,  of  his  great 
mercy,  extricated  me."2  All  Italy,  at  the  period  referred  to,  re- 
sounded with  the  praises  of  her  piety  and  virtue ;  but  says  she  to 
Lavinia,  "You  can  bear  testimony  to  my  aversion  at  that  time 
to  true  religion."3  When  her  mind  began  to  be  solemnly  impres- 
sed with  Divine  things,  she,  like  other  anxious  inquirers,  passed 
through  a  stage  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  some  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  before  experiencing  the  joy  and  peace  that  are  in 
believing.  "  Sometimes,"  she  says,  "  I  was  hurried  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  all  things  happen  by  chance,  and  that  God  does 
not  govern  mankind.  Such  was  the  darkness  that  overspread  my 
mind,  when  God  himself  began  to  dispel  it,  causing  a  ray  of  his 
matchless  and  Divine  wisdom  to  shine  upon  me."4 

The  precise  period  of  the  commencement  of  her  serious  and  deep 
impressions  on  the  subject  of  religion  is  uncertain.  From  a  passage 
already  quoted,  in  which  she  states  that,  "  at  the  very  time  when 
she  was  exalted  to  heaven  by  the  praises  of  all,  she  discovered  her 
destitution  and  ignorance  of  all  true  learning,"  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  was  while  she  was  resident  in  the  palace  of  Ferrara,  in  the 

1  Opera  Olympia?,  p.  48.  2  Ibid.  p.  62.    Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  p.  353. 

i  Opera  Olympics,  p.  49,  4  Ibid.  p.  48. 
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full  blaze  of  the  sunshine  of  the  court ;  for  it  was  only  then,  not  at 
the  time  she  left  it  nor  afterwards,  that  she  had  lavished  upon  her 
a  profusion  of  adulation.  Yet  the  following  passage  from  one  of 
her  letters  to  her  friend  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  would  seem  to  refer 
her  conversion  to  a  period  posterior  to  her  leaving  the  court :  "  Had 
I  remained  longer  in  the  court,  it  might  have  been  all  over  with  me 
and  my  salvation ;  for  never  whilst  I  was  there  could  I  relish  any- 
thing exalted  and  Divine,  nor  could  I  read  the  books  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament." '  This,  however,  may  simply  mean  that 
the  engrossment  of  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  intoxication  of 
flattery,  the  bustle  and  gayety  of  fashion  and  festivals,  had  then 
greatly  distracted  her  mind,  and  by  impairing  her  taste  for  heavenly 
thought  and  devotional  exercise,  had  perilled  her  spiritual  interests. 

Hitherto  Olympia's  life  in  the  court  of  Ferrara  had  been  one  of 
unclouded  prosperity.  She  had  been  conversant  only  with  books, 
or  with  men  only  smiling  admiration  and  approbation  upon  her. 
Such  a  situation  was  favourable  neither  to  the  cultivation  of  per- 
sonal piety  nor  to  her  acquiring  a  just  acquaintance  with  the 
world.  It  was  necessary  for  her  best  interests  that  she  should 
undergo  a  different  kind  of  discipline,  and  new  lessons  were  now 
to  be  taught  her  by  that  hard  master,  adversity. 

Her  first  trial  was  the  death  of  her  father  in  1548.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  had  retired  for  a  number  of 
years  previously  from  his  duties  as  professor  in  the  university  of 
Ferrara,  and  in  that  year  he  became  dangerously  ill.  On  hearing 
of  his  illness,  her  mother's  health  being  delicate,  she  left  the  palace 
to  attend  him  on  his  sick-bed.  He  believed  that  he  was  dying,  but 
he  had  been  long  preparing  for  death,  and  he  met  the  last  enemy 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  faith.  In  the  prospect  of  entering 
another  world  he  was  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  promises  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  he  reposed  with  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God  through  the  finished  work  of  Christ.  In  a  letter  to 
Celio  Secundo  Curio,  dated  Augsburg,  October  7,  1550,  she  says,  "  I 

1  Opera  Olympics,  p.  107. 
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must  inform  yon  that  two  years  ago  my  father,  after  much  suffering, 
departed  with  singular  faith  in  God  from  this  world  of  pollution 
and  trouble."1 

While  she  was  attending  her  father  \ipon  his  deathbed,  evil 
tongues  were  active  in  the  court  in  endeavouring,  by  calumnious  re- 
presentations, to  injure  her  reputation,  and  unhappily  with  too  much 
success.  The  minds  of  Duke  Hercules  and  of  the  Duchess  Renee 
were  filled  with  prejudices  and  resentment  against  her.  She  was 
banished  from  the  court,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments,  and  her  sisters,  who  were  loaded  with  the  same  accusa- 
tions, were  treated  with  great  unkindness.  What  a  change  had 
now  come  over  her  condition  and  prospects !  She  who  a  little  before 
received  nothing  but  smiles,  flattering  attentions,  and  the  enco- 
miums drawn  forth  by  her  superlative  abilities,  now  met  only  with 
frowns,  censure,  and  reproach.  How  easy,  and  often  how  sudden, 
on  the  part  of  man  is  the  transition  from  love  to  hatred!  How 
small  a  circumstance — and  a  word  dropped  from  the  tongue  of  a  slan- 
dei-er  is  one  of  these  circumstances — will  often  convert  the  admiring 
cry  of  hosanna  into  some  cry  of  deadly  hate  and  execration !  This, 
which  was  a  new,  was  a  very  distressing  experience  to  Olympia, 
who,  during  her  nine  years'  residence  in  the  court,  had  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  acted  a  part  unworthy  of  the  situation  of  high  trust 
and  honour  which  she  held  as  the  companion  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
Writing  to  her  friend  Celio  Secundo  Curio  about  two  years  after, 
she  says,  "  Immediately  after  my  father's  death  I  was  abandoned  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  befriended  me,  and  met  with  the  most  un- 
merited treatment.  Nor  did  I  suffer  alone — my  sisters  shared  my 
lot ;  and  in  retui'n  for  our  labours  and  services  we  received  nothing 
but  hatred.  You  cannot  imagine  what  was  then  my  distress.  No 
one  espoused  our  cause,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  difficulties 
from  which  deliverance  seemed  to  be  hopeless." 2  In  regard  to  the 
duchess,  she  says  more  explicitly  in  the  same  letter,  "She  who  ought 
to  have  protected  us  became  alienated  from  our  family  by  the 

1  Opera  Olympics,  p.  105.  2  Ibid.  p.  106. 
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malice  and  misrepresentations  of  certain  wicked  persons."1  Had 
Eenee,  as  Olympia  naturally  expected,  taken  her  part  in  opposition 
to  her  calumniators,  this  would  have  been  like  a  rainbow  arching  in 
calm  brightness  the  blackest  part  of  the  heaven,  and  would  have 
cheered  her  heart  amidst  the  thick  gloom  of  the  tempest.  But  to 
find  that,  when  the  weapons  of  calumny  were  launched  against  her, 
her  mistress,  who  had  before  treated  her  with  maternal  kindness, 
instead  of  protecting  her  from  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  lent  a 
credulous  ear  to  their  slanders— this  shook  her  to  the  very  heart, 
and  almost  overwhelmed  her.  Her  ill-treatment  was  the  more 
agonizing,  too,  that  it  came  upon  her  and  her  family  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  mourning  the  death  of  a  beloved  father. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  the  disfavour  into  which  Olympia  fell 
with  the  court  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  her  father's  dying  admonitions  and  death  had  so  quickened  in 
her  mind  deep  religious  feeling,  that  she  then,  for  the  first  time, 
made  an  open  profession  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  regardless  of  the 
persecuting  opposition  of  the  court,  and  that  the  imputation  of 
heresy  was  the  cause  of  her  disgrace.  This  may  probably  be  a  part 
of  the  explanation,  but  it  cannot  be  the  whole.  Olympia  complains 
of  being  the  victim  of  the  "misrepresentations  of  certain  wicked 
persons,"  but  she  would  not  have  applied  this  term  to  the  simple 
charge  of  her  holding  heretical  opinions.  She  also  blames  the 
duchess  for  having  become  alienated  from  her  and  her  family  in 
consequence  of  these  misrepresentations.  But  to  suppose  that 
Kene~e  would  have  withdrawn  her  affections  from  her  Protestant 
friends  simply  because  they  had  been  accused  of  heresy,  would  be 
to  suppose  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  of  that 
princess,  who  had  hitherto  uniformly  extended  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection to  such  as  were  persecuted  for  their  attachment  to  the  Re- 
formed faith.  Had  this  been  the  only  accusation,  Een6e,  so  far 
from  becoming  cold  or  hostile  to  Olympia,  would  have  cordially 
sympathized  with  her  as  a  sufferer  for  righteousness'  sake;  though 
1  Opera  Olympics,  p.  107. 
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at  present,  when  she  herself,  on  account  of  her  favour  for  the  Ee- 
formed  faith,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  husband,  and  was 
in  the  continual  presence  and  dread  of  peril,  it  might  have  been 
impossible  for  her,  however  willing,  to  throw  the  shield  of  her  pro- 
tection over  her.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  calumnies  it  may 
be  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  No  account  of  their  nature  is  to  be 
found  either  in  Olympia's  own  letters  or  in  those  of  her  correspon- 
dents. But  whatever  they  were,  there  was  at  this  time  in  the  court 
of  Ferrara  an  unprincipled  man  named  Jerome  Bolsec,  whom  the 
duchess  had  cordially  welcomed  under  the  character  of  a  French 
Protestant  refugee,  and  had  appointed  her  almoner,  who,  availing 
himself  of  his  opportunities  of  access  to  her  presence  and  of  the 
confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  had  an  active  share  in  infusing,  by 
his  misrepresentations,  prejudices  into  her  mind  and  into  the  mind 
of  Duke  Hercules  against  Olympia.1 

Banished  from  the  court,  Olympia  found  refuge  in  the  house  of 
her  pious  and  affectionate  mother.  Being  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
her  mother's  health  being  in  a  declining  state,  the  management  of 
household  affairs  devolved  upon  her.  These  humble  duties  she  now 
engaged  in  contentedly,  and  performed  admirably  well.  She  also 
undertook  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  education  of  her  brother  and 
sisters,  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  evincing  her  aflection 
for  them.  Her  brother  was  too  young  to  have  made  much  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  but  her  sisters,  who,  being  older,  were  more 
advanced,  she  exercised  in  all  the  branches  of  learning,  sacred  and 
profane,  even  in  such  as  are  usually  confined  to  the  other  sex,  and 
made  one  of  them,  Vittoria,  who  seems  to  have  resembled  herself  in 
talents  and  avidity  for  intellectual  pursuits,  so  excellent  a  Latin 
scholar,  and  so  great  a  proficient  in  polite  literature,  that  within  a 
short  time  she  surpassed  most  of  the  illustrious  females  of  Italy. 
To  her  other  duties  she  added  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  she  filled  up  her  leisure  hours  by  the  composition  of  Greek 
poems  and  by  writing  elegant  letters.2 

1  Bonnet,  Vie  d'Olympia,  p.  68.  2  Nolten,  Vita  Olympics,  sec.  xi. 
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Painful  to  her  feelings  as  was  this  sad  reverse,  and  dark  as  was 
the  cloud  which  it  cast  around  her  future  prospects,  yet,  viewed  in 
regard  to  her  best  interests,  it  was  a  wise  and  merciful  providence. 
It  removed  her  from  a  situation,  which  she  had  hitherto  found,  as 
she  complains  in  her  letters,  unfavourable  to  her  spiritual  improve- 
ment, and  where,  the  Scriptures  being  now  prohibited  and  true  re- 
ligion branded  as  heresy,  she  would  have  had  to  encounter  tempta- 
tions to  unfaithfulness  to  God  and  conscience  difficult  to  resist.  It 
disposed  her  mind  to  heavenly  meditation.  It  disengaged  her  heart 
from  all  in  this  world  that  men  covet  most,  and  it  excited  her  as- 
pirations after  objects  more  precious,  more  satisfying,  more  endur- 
ing. Her  time  being  usefully  and  agreeably  occupied,  the  agitation 
and  distress  of  her  mind  gradually  subsided  and  gave  place  to  more 
pleasureable  feelings.  On  all  these  accounts  she  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  reason  rather  to  be  grateful  than  to  repine  in 
having  been  driven  from  a  situation  so  brilliant,  but  so  dangerous, 
to  the  humble  dwelling  of  her  mother.  Writing  to  Celio  Secundo 
Curio,  a  considerable  time  after,  she  says,  "  I  was  no  longer  attrac- 
ted so  powerfully  as  I  had  been  by  things  transient  and  perishable. 
God  inflamed  my  mind  with  the  desire  of  dwelling  in  that  heavenly 
habitation  in  which  it  is  more  delightful  to  dwell  for  one  short  day 
than  to  live  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  courts  of  princes.  Thus  did 
I  resume  Divine  studies.  The  poems  which  I  wrote  last  year  are  a 
proof  of  this,  and  I  send  them  to  you  that  you  may  see  how,  when 
oppressed  by  so  many  calamities,  I  found,  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
recreation  and  refreshment  in  the  cultivation  of  letters."1 

At  this  period  of  darkness  and  distress,  a  German  medical  stu- 
dent named  Andrew  Gruuthler,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  with  u 
competent  patrimony  ai  his  own  disposal,  of  amiable  dispositions  and 
eminent  talents,  and  a  true-hearted  disciple  of  the  Keforined  faith, 
became  tenderly  attached  to  Olympia.  He  was  a  native  of  Schwein- 
furt,  one  of  the  free  towns  of  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Main. 
It  being,  at  that  time,  customary  for  foreign  students,  especially 
1  Opera  Olympic,  p.  108. 
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students  of  medicine,  to  travel  into  Italy  to  improve  themselves  at 
once  in  classical  learning,  and  in  the  particular  science  to  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  aspired,  he  had  come  to  Ferrara  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  John  and  Chilian  Sinapi,  who,  like  himself,  were  natives 
of  the  town  of  Schweinfurt,1  and  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  houses  of  these  two 
professors,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he  secured  by  his  excellent 
and  engaging  character,  and  by  his  distinguished  scholarship.  On 
such  occasions  he  frequently  heard  his  hosts  expatiating  on  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  Olympia  Morata,  with  the  various  particulars 
of  whose  history  he  became  informed.  Being  introduced  to  her  ac- 
quaintance, his  tastes  and  pursuits  being  similar  to  hers,  he  often 
conversed  with  her  upon  literary  subjects,  and  the  more  he  knew 
her,  the  more  was  he  impressed  with  admiration  of  her  high  mental 
endowments.  He  observed,  with  not  less  respect  and  admiration, 
her  filial  and  sisterly  conduct  towards  her  mother,  her  brothers,  and 
sisters,  with  whom  she  was  now  living  contented  and  happy.  But 
more  tender  emotions  than  those  of  respect  and  admiration  gradu- 
ally gained  possession  of  his  heart,  and  these  were  heightened  by 
the  sympathy  created  by  the  injustice  she  had  suffered  from  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  There  was  another  subject  upon  which  he  began 
to  take  greater  delight  in  conversing  with  her  than  even  literature. 
His  affection  was  responded  to  by  Olyinpia,  and  their  marriage  was 
celebrated,  probably  about  the  spring  of  the  year  1549,  she  being- 
then  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age.  This  union,  which  pro- 
mised much  earthly  happiness,  taking  place  at  a  time  when  the 
great  and  the  noble,  on  whom  her  young  hopes  had  rested,  had 
proved  like  a  fragile  and  broken  reed,  was  contemplated  by  Olympia 
as  a  gracious  interposition  of  Providence,  and  it  drew  from  her 
heart  the  pious  effusions  of  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  the  father- 
less. Writing  to  Celio  Secuudo  Curio,  she  says,  "He  who  is  the 
best  father  of  orphans  did  not  allow  me  to  remain  longer  than  two 
years  in  this  calamitous  condition;  for,  influenced  by  Him,  Andrew 

1  Their  father  was  a  consul  of  that  town.— Nolten. 
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Grunthler,  a  German,  greatly  skilled  in  philosophy  and  medicine, 
fell  in  love  with  me,  and  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  the  prince 
and  of  my  forlorn  estate,  made  me  his  wife." ' 


CHAPTEE  II. 

FROM   HER  MARRIAGE  TO   HER  ARRIVAL   IN   HEIDELBERG. 

To  become  a  medical  professor  in  one  of  the  German  universities 
was  the  object  of  Grunthler's  highest  ambition,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  or  Olympia's  friends  with  persons  of  rank  in  Bava- 
ria and  in  the  Palatinate,  he  had  every  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
medical  chair  in  some  of  the  universities  of  these  principalities. 
With  a  view  to  promote  his  success,  about  the  middle  of  March,2 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  took  a  journey  into  Germany,  leaving 
behind  him  Olympia,  whom  he  purposed  to  rejoin  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  make  preparations  for  their  final  removal  to  the 
situation  to  which  he  might  be  appointed.  From  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  commotions  excited  at 
that  time  by  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.,  travelling  there  was  at- 
tended with  no  inconsiderable  perils.  This  made  the  separation 
the  more  trying  to  Olympia,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  Grun- 
thler's absence,  she  was  in  great  anxiety  about  his  safety.  Her 
imagination  even  exaggerated  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
journey.  A  letter,  still  extant,  which  she  wrote  to  him  at  this 
time,  shows  how  tender  were  her  affections  as  a  wife,  and  how  she 
clung  to  him  with  all  the  devotedness  of  genuine  and  unrepressed 
attachment.3  During  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  he  received  the  most 
flattering  promises  of  promotion.  John  Shiapi,  who  had  been  ne- 

i  Opera  Olympics,  p.  106. 

z  In  a  letter  to  John  Sinapi,  dated  May  18  [1549],  Olympia  says  that  her  husband 
had  then  been  two  months  absent  from  her. — Ibid.  p.  99. 

3  Opera  Olympice,  p.  49.  Two  other  of  her  letters  to  him,  printed  in  her  works  (pp. 
150-152),  appear  to  have  been  written  at  a  later  period  in  her  life. 
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cessitated,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Eeformed  faith,  to 
leave  Ferrara,  and  who  was  now  chief  physician  to  Melchior  Zobel, 
Bishop  and  Prince  of  Wiirzburg,  being  personally  acquainted  with 
and  much  esteemed  by  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Komans,  brother  to 
Charles  V.,  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  for  Grunthler.  Olyni- 
pia,  by  her  letters,  earnestly  besought  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
Ferdinand  and  with  Count  Fugger,  who  resided  at  Augsburg  (a 
nobleman  famed  for  his  vast  wealth,  and  for  his  patronage  of  learn- 
ing), to  promote  the  interest  of  her  husband ; '  and  Sinapi  rendered 
him  all  the  services  which  friendship  could  perform,  recommending 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Ferdinand,  to  George  Hermann,  Ferdi- 
nand's councillor,  and  to  Count  Fugger,  and  with  such  success  that 
these  distinguished  personages,  though  no  opening  as  yet  presented 
itself,  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  object  of 
Grunthler's  ambition.  The  influence  of  Lavinia  della  Eovere's 
father-in-law,  Count  Camillo  Orsini,  with  Ferdinand,  was  also, 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  that  lady,  exerted  in  his  behalf,2 

After  an  absence  of  several  months,  Grunthler  returned  to  Olym- 
pia  at  Ferrara.3  Having  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  their 
departure,  they  finally  left  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1550,1 
and  proceeded  to  Germany  to  visit  his  friends,  hoping  soon  to  rea- 
lize the  fruits  of  the  promised  patronage.  The  necessity  of  leaving 
her  native  land,  and  especially  of  leaving  behind  her,  in  such  trying 
times,  her  beloved  mother  and  her  three  sisters,  deeply  affected 
Olympia.  With  weeping  eyes,  and  with  faltering  accents,  she  took 
farewell  of  her  widowed  mother,  who,  enfeebled  by  infirmity  and 
agitated  by  emotion,  sobbed  out  her  fears  that  she  would  never  again 
see  her  daughter  in  this  world,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  her 

1  Opera  Olympics,  pp.  96-99.  *  Ibid.  p.  101. 

3  The  exact  time  of  his  return  is  uncertain.     He  had  returned  prior  to,  probably  a 
considerable  time  before,  November  2  [1549],  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Lavinia  della 
Rovere's  of  that  date  to  Olympia,  in  which  she  congratulates  her  upon  the  safe  arrival  of 
her  husband. — Opera  Olympia,  p.  100. 

4  On  May  29  [1550],  Olympia,  previously  to  their  departure,  wrote  from  Ferrara  a  letter 
to  John  Sii:api,  requesting  his  kind  offices  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  with  Count 
Fngger,  in  reference  to  the  professorship.— Opera  Olympia,  p.  96. 
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hope  of  an  eternal  re-union  in  that  better  world  where  separations 
are  unknown.  Her  brother  Emilio,  then  eight  years  of  age,  to  whom 
she  was  strongly  attached,  she  purposed  to  take  with  her  to  Germany. 
Grunthler  and  Olympia  arrived  safely  at  Augsburg  on  June  12,' 
and  were  cordially  welcomed  by  George  Hermann,  councillor  to  the 


The  Townhall,  and  Pel-Inch  Tower,  Augfburg. 

King  of  the  Eoraans,  a  nobleman  who  was  both  a  patron  and  a  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  letters.  Under  his  hospitable  roof  they  re- 
mained for  several  months,  residing  with  him  sometimes  in  his 
house  at  Augsburg,  and  sometimes  in  his  house  at  Kauffbeuren,  a 
small  town  distant  from  Augsburg  about  a  day's  journey.  Such 
was  his  affection  for  his  guests,  which  was  increased  by  Grunthler's 
1  Opera  Olympia,  p.  99. 
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success  in  restoring  his  life  from  a  severe  illness,  that  he  insisted  on 
their  staying  with  him  beyond  the  time  they  at  first  contemplated, 
and  at  last  reluctantly  allowed  them  to  depart.1 

During  her  stay  with  Hermann,  Olympia,  whose  active  mind 
would  never  allow  her  to  be  idle,  was  always  usefully  engaged.  In- 
tent upon  mental  improvement,  she  assiduously  devoted  herself  to 
studies,  literary  and  religious.  "Here,"  says  she,  writing  to  Lilio 
Giraldi,  "I  feel  myself  very  happy.  I  pass  the  whole  day  in  the 
delights  of  the  Muses,  from  which  there  is  nothing  to  distract  me. 
I  also  often  apply  myself  to  Divine  studies,  from  which  I  derive 
both  greater  advantage  and  pleasure  than  from  the  former."* 

Here,  too,  by  epistolary  communication,  she  renewed  intercourse 
with  one  of  her  father's  and  of  her  own  best  friends,  Celio  Secundo 
Curio,  who  was  then  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of 
Basle — a  chair  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1547 ;  and  their 
epistolary  correspondence  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  Olym- 
pia. In  a  letter  to  him,  dated  Augsburg,  October  7  [1550],  along 
-with  which  she  sent  him  some  of  her  poems  composed  at  Ferrara  the 
preceding  year,  after  having  informed  him  of  her  father's  death,  her 
disfavour  with  the  court,  and  her  marriage,  she  adds. "My  husband 
brought  me  into  Germany,  where  we  have  been  residing  for  some 
time  at  Augsburg,  with  George  Hermann,  councillor  of  the  king, 
whom  he  restored  from  a  severe  illness.  Thence,  shortly,  we  are  to 
go  to  my  husband's  native  place,  which  is  situated  in  Frauconia, 
and  there  we  shall  spend  some  months  with  his  relations  and 
friends.  Of  his  excellent  character,  and  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  I  would  rather  that  you  should  be  informed  by 
others  than  by  my  letters.  This  only  I  will  say,  that  were  I  in  the 
highest  favour  with  my  prince,  and  were  he  to  load  me  with  bene- 
fits, I  could  not  be  placed  in  a  more  desirable  situation  than  that  in 
which,  when  despoiled  and  miserable,  I  have  now  been  placed  by 
God.  My  husband  is  a  learned  man,  born  of  a  good  family,  and 
had  left  him,  by  his  father,  some  property.  His  affection  for  me  is 

'  Opera  Olympics,  pp.  99,  101.  2  Ibid.  p.  104. 
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such  that  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  I  can  only  pray  that  God  would 
be  equally  kind  to  my  three  sisters,  all  marriageable,  whom  I  have 
left  at  Ferrara  with  my  mother.1  My  little  brother,  who  is  eight 
years  old,  I  have  brought  with  me,  and  I  am  endeavouring,  accord- 
ing to  my  ability,  to  instruct  him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages."2 

Curio's  reply,  which  is  dated  Basle,  September  5  [1551],  breathes 
the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and  displays  equally  the  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  earnest  enlightened  Christian.  "  I  give  you  eternal 
thanks,  my  Olympia,  the  glory  and  ornament  of  your  sex,  that, 
after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  dis- 
tance between  us,  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  and  that  you  wish 
to  preserve,  as  an  hereditary  possession,  your  father's  friendships. 
...  No  one,  I  assure  you,  more  highly  esteemed  your  father 
while  he  was  alive  than  I  did ;  and  since  you  emulate  him  in  your 
devotion  to  liberal  studies,  and  especially  in  piety,  there  is  no  one 
in  the  world,  my  wife  and  daughters  excepted,  whom  I  more  love 
and  respect  than  yourself.  I  therefore  congratulate  your  most 
excellent  husband  as  cordially  as  if  he  were  united  to  one  of  my 
own  daughters.  .  .  .  The  46th  Psalm,  which  you  have  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  has  very  much  pleased  me.  I  wish  you  would 
write  similar  translations  of  more  of  the  Psalms.  We  shall  no 
longer  envy  the  Greeks  their  Pindar.  Go  on,  then,  my  Olympia, 
whither  the  Muse  invites  you.  Crown  your  inspired  brow  with 
the  sacred  laurel.  You  have  drunk  the  poetic  inspiration  from  a 
more  sacred  fountain  than  Pindar  or  than  Sappho  herself.  .  .  . 

i  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Curio,  dated  Schweinfurt,  October  1  [1551],  Olympia  in- 
forms him  that  one  of  her  sisters  was  in  the  service  of  Helena  Rangone  of  Bentivoglio  ;* 
that  another  of  them,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  daughter  of  that  lady  in  Milan, 
had,  since  she  last  wrote  to  him,  been  married  to  a  wealthy  young  gentleman  of  that  city, 
and  had,  with  her  husband,  gone  to  Ferrara  in  May  last,  to  visit  her  mother,  with  whom 
they  stayed  several  days;  and  that  her  third  sister,  Vittoria,  Lavinia  della  Rovere  had 
taken  with  her  to  Rome.  Thus  the  mother  was  left  alone  at  Ferrara.— Opera  Olympic, 
p.  116.  t  ibid.  pp.  106,  107.  Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  p.  264. 

*  This  lady  was  among  the  friends  of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  "appear,  to  have  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  that  name  in  Modena,  which  had  long  been  dlstingui.hed,  both  on  the  mate  and  female  «lde,  for 
the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  learning."— M'Crie'»  JIM.  of  the  Rtf.  in  Italy,  p.  161. 
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I  wish,  my  dearest  Olympia,  you  would  write  me  more  frequently, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  your  letters.  I  am 
exceedingly  delighted  with  their  elegance,  piety,  and  sweetness."' 

While  she  was  residing  with  Hermann,  the  current  of  Olynipia's 
thoughts  and  sympathies  often  flowed  towards  that  excellent  man 
Faventino  Fannio,  whom,  when  she  was  at  Ferrara,  she  had  visited 
in  his  prison,  in  which  he  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  confined, 
on  account  of  his  steadfast  confession  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  and 
whose  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  Upon  the  court  of  Ferrara 
she  could  obviously  have  no  direct  influence.  But  she  implored  in 
his  behalf  the  kind  offices  of  her  friend  Lavinia  della  Kovere,  who, 
from  her  high  rank  and  through,  her  relations,  was  not  without  in- 
fluence.2 No  intercession  could,  however,  save  him  from  the  flames, 
to  which  he  was  consigned  in  1550.3  The  interest  taken  by  these 
two  ladies  in  this  martyr  will  be  more  particularly  related  in  our 
notice  of  Lavinia. 

Having,  in  October,  1550,*  taken  farewell  of  Councillor  Hermann 

1  Opera  Olympics,  pp.  111-113.  2  Ibid.  p.  102. 

3  The  relation  of  his  martyrdom  by  Francis  Niger,  of  Bassano,  printed  at  Cleves,  bears 
the  date  October  31, 1550,  the  year  in  which  he  was  put  to  death. — Nolten's  Vita  Olympus, 
Bee.  xiii.  The  letter  of  Olyinpia  to  Lavinia  in  behalf  of  Fannio,  referred  to  in  the  text, 
therefore,  fixes  1550  as  the  year  of  her  stay  at  Augsburg  with  Hermann ;  and  it  combines 
with  the  internal  evidence  of  other  of  her  letters,  or  of  letters  addressed  to  her,  in  con- 
firming the  accuracy  of  the  date  we  have  assigned  (p.  566)  to  her  marriage,  as  to  the  date 
of  which  historians  and  biographers  are  not  agreed.  Her  latest  biographer,  Bonnet, 
refers  it  to  the  end  of  the  year  1550.  She  died  October  25,  1555,  says  he,  as  the  inscription 
on  her  monument  attests ;  and  Grunthler,  in  a  letter  to  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  after  her 
death,  says,  "She  lived  with  me  not  five  years  complete;"  consequently  their  marriage 
must  have  taken  place  some  time  after  October  25,  1550.  ( Vie  d'Olympia,  Appendix,  iv.) 
But  if  Grunthler  did  not  make  a  slip  in  stating  the  length  of  the  period  of  their  union,  may 
not  this  be  an  error  of  the  press  or  of  the  editor?  From  Olympia's  own  letters  it  is  in- 
contestably  evident  that  the  first  summer  after  the  marriage  he  was  absent  from  her  for 
several  months,  and  that  it  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  summer  after  it  that 
they  removed  from  Ferrara  to  Germany.  If,  therefore,  their  marriage  took  place  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1550,  it  must  have  been  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  year  1552  that 
Olympia  wrote  this  letter  from  Germany,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Fannio 
— that  is  to  say,  nearly  two  years  after  he  had  been  committed  to  the  flames  at  Ferrara. 
Olympia  frequently  affixes  the  day  of  the  month  to  her  letters,  but  she  generally  omits 
the  year.  This  has  involved  in  perplexity  the  chronology  of  some  of  the  leading  events 
of  her  life.  The  dates  of  the  year  supplied  by  the  editor  of  her  works  are  often  incorrect. 

*  They  were  still  with  Hermann  on  the  7th  of  October  that  year,  but  purposed  to  leave 
within  a  Bhort  time,  as  we  learn  from  a  lettsr  of  Olympia's  to  Curio. — Opera  Olympics,  p.  105. 
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and  his  family,  Olympia,  with  her  husband  and  brother,  left  Augs- 
burg for  Schweinfurt,  where  they  intended  to  stay  some  months 
with  her  husband's  friends,  but  on  their  way  they  purposed  to  pass 
through  Wiirzburg,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Olympiads  old  pre- 
ceptor and  friend  John  Siuapi,1  who,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
was  at  this  time  chief  physician  to  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg.  By 
this  learned  man  and  his  excellent  family,  comprising,  besides  him- 
self, his  wife  Francisca  Bucyronia,  Theodora,  their  daughter,  Bri- 
gida,  his  niece,  and  another  relative  named  Leonora,2  both  of  them 
were  welcomed  with  the  utmost  cordiality;  and  by  all  of  them 
Olympia  was  tenderly  beloved.  During  her  residence  here  she 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  In  a 
letter  to  George  Hermann,  without  date,  she  says: — "We  are  still  at 
Wiirzburg  with  Sinapi.  The  reason  of  our  protracting  our  departure 
is,  that  our  luggage,  which  as  yet  is  at  Bamberg,  may  be  brought 
to  us.  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  doing?  I  betake  myself  to  letters, 
and  often  spend  the  whole  day  in  reading.  In  nothing  do  I  find 
greater  alleviation.  My  husband  takes  equal  delight  in  such  studies."3 
During  her  stay  with  Sinapi,  her  brother  Emilio  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  severe  injury  or  death.  While  playing  with  some  other 
children,  he  suddenly  fell  from  a  high  window  to  the  ground,  and 
yet  he  rose  up  himself  immediately,  not  having  received  the  small- 
est injury.  His  remarkable  preservation  deeply  affected  Olympia, 
who  piously  and  gratefully  ascribed  it  to  the  merciful  providence  of 
God.  In  the  letter  to  Hermann  last  quoted,  she  thus  writes : — "  To 
teach  us  from  experience  that  God  charges  his  angels  to  bear  up 
his  children  with  their  hands,  lest  when  they  fall  they  should  dash 
themselves  against  a  stone,  my  little  brother,  a  few  days  ago,  fell 
from  a  high  window  upon  rough  stones,  sustaining  as  little  harm  as 
if  he  had  fallen  upon  soft  earth ;  he  suffered  no  fracture,  nor  any 

1  His  brother  Chilian,  who  had  left  Ferrara  about  the  same  time  with  himself,  went 
to  Spires,  in  Germany,  where  he  successfully  practised  as  a  lawyer.  He  did  not  teach 
medicine  there,  as  Nolten  asserts.— Note  of  Hesse  in  Nolten's  Vita  Olympic,  sec.  riii. 

*  Opera.  Olympue,  p.  159.  3  Ibid-  P-  127> 
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injury  whatever.  He  is  in  health  and  lives,  to  the  great  wonder  of 
us  all.  It  is  indeed  marvellous,  I  may  say  a  miracle,  that  from  so 
serious  a  fall  he  should  not  be  hurt  iu  any  way.  Thus  God,  who  is 


The  Street  of  tbe  Cathedral,  Wuriburg. 

able  to  raise  the  very  dead  to  life,  is  wont  to  protect  and  to  pre- 
serve his  own."1  And  in  a  letter  to  Celio  Secuudo  Curio,  dated 
Schweinfurt,  October  7  [1551],  in  referring  to  this  event,  which,  says 

1  Optra  Olympics,  p.  127. 
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she,  "  happened  last  year,"  she  writes :— "  The  height  was  so  great 
that  I  still  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
write  my  mother  of  this  wonderful  deliverance,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  bring  her  to  believe  that  he  is  still  alive,  unless  she  saw 
him  with  her  own  eyes."1 

It  appears  to  have  been  during  his  stay  with  Sinapi  that  Grun- 
thler  received  an  earnest  invitation  from  the  senate  of  Schweiufurt, 
his  native  town,  to  whom  his  ability  in  his  profession  was  well 
known,  to  come  and  fix  his  residence  there,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
afford  medical  assistance  to  the  Spanish  troops  which  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  had  sent  thither  to  winter.2 

About  the  end  of  October,  he  and  Olympia,  with  her  young  bro- 
ther, having  taken  leave  of  Sinapi  and  his  family,  proceeded  to 
Schweinfurt,  which  is  situated  about  a  day's  journey  from  Wiirz- 
burg.  They  arrived  safe  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  five 
months  having  now  elapsed  since  they  left  Ferrara. 

Not  long  after  they  were  settled  in  Schweinfurt,  their  friend, 
Councillor  Hermann,  by  his  interest  with  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Romans,  obtained  for  Grunthler  an  appointment  to  a  chair  of  me- 
dicine in  the  academy  of  Linz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria — a 
chair  to  which  the  prince  had  guaranteed  great  advantages. 
Grunthler  and  Olympia,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  ap- 
pointment, by  a  letter  from  Hermann,  were  inclined,  from  a  desire 
to  better  their  outward  circumstances,  to  accept  of  the  offered  pre- 
ferment, provided  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  the  Re- 
formed religion ;  but  should  this,  as  they  had  reason  to  fear,  be 
denied  them,  they  were  resolved  rather  to  remain  in  their  present 
obscure  situation  than  part  with  the  truth  at  the  solicitations  of 
worldly  honour  and  affluence.  To  ascertain  whether  they  would  be 
permitted  openly  to  profess  the  Reformed  faith  at  Linz,  Olympia 
wrote  to  Anthony  Hermann,  son  of  the  councillor,  requesting  infor- 
mation on  that  subject. 

"  Your  father,"  says  she,  "  has  written  to  us  a  very  kind  letter, 

1  Opera  Olympia:,  pp.  116,  117.  2  ll>id.  p.  121. 
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in  which  he  offers  us  such  a  situation  as  we  would  gladly  accept. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  may 
prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  accepting  it ;  and  as  it  may 
possibly  be  in  your  power  to  remove  it,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
with  all  freedom  to  make  it  known  to  you  by  letter,  and  to  request 
your  friendly  assistance.  You  are  not  ignorant,  I  suppose,  that  we 
are  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  his  service  by  an 
oath  so  sacred,  that  were  we  unfaithful  to  it  we  should  bring  upon 
ourselves  everlasting  destruction.  Such  is  the  majesty  and  great- 
ness of  the  Prince  under  whom  we  serve,  that  he  not  only  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  soldiers,  but  can  even  adjudge 
them  to  everlasting  punishment,  nor  will  he  suffer  any  of  them  for 
a  single  instant  to  be  off  their  duty.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
especially  careful,  lest,  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  we  should  cast 
away  the  shield  of  faith,  or  lest  we  should  rashly  bring  ourselves 
into  dangerous  situations,  by  which  we  would  sin  against  God. 
Dreading  this,  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  let  us  know,  by  a  letter  from 
-yourself  and  from  your  friends  who  reside  in  the  town  of  Linz, 
whether,  as  we  have  been  told,  it  is  true  that  Antichrist  is  there 
exercising  his  cruelty,  and  persecuting  without  mercy  all  who  do 
not  attend  mass  and  who  worship  God  according  to  the  true  reli- 
gion. For  it  is  our  steadfast  resolution  openly  to  profess  the  pure 
Christian  faith,  and  not  to  conform  to  the  worship  of  a  perverted 
and  impious  religion.  If,  therefore,  the  inquisitors  of  Antichrist 
should  there  watch  us  and  wish  to  compel  us  to  be  present  at  their 
religious  worship,  we  cannot  go  to  that  place ;  for,  as  I  have  just 
now  said,  by  doing  so  we  should  sin  against  God.  I  beseech  and 
entreat  you  to  grant  us  information  in  this  matter.  Farewell."1 
This  was  her  only  difficulty.  To  her,  distance  of  locality  was  no- 
thing. "  My  husband,"  says  she,  "  than  whom  no  other  object  in 
this  world  is  dearer  to  me,  I  have  already  followed  over  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps,  and  I  would  gladly  follow  him  to  the  inhospitable 
Caucasus." 2 

:  Opera  Olympic,  p  124.  2  Ibid.  p.  132. 
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The  reply  Olympia  received  being  to  the  effect  that  she  and  her 
husband  would  be  expected  to  conform  to  the  established  religion, 
they  deliberately  and  decidedly  declined  the  situation.  This  mag- 
nanimous sacrifice  of  worldly  considerations  at  the  shrine  of  con- 
science and  duty  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  them  both,  the 
more  especially  as  they  were  at  that  period  of  life  when  worldly 
splendour  and  dignity  most  powerfully  fascinate  the  fancy  and  in- 
flame the  ambition. 

The  thick  cloud  which,  during  Olympia's  last  days  in  Ferrara, 
had  gathered  around  the  cause  of  the  Eeformation  in  Italy,  had, 
since  her  departure  from  her  native  land,  become  darker  and  more 
threatening.  A  system  of  espionage  had  been  established,  and  a 
more  ruthless  persecution  was  carried  on  against  all  suspected  of 
heresy.  The  intelligence  of  this,  which  Olympia  received  from  her 
friends,  filled  her  heart  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  extinguished 
within  her  all  desire  of  returning  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Curio,  dated  Schweinfurt,  October  1  [1551],  she  writes:— "I 
cannot  say  that  we  will  ever  again  return  to  Italy.  We  have  not 
come  here  with  that  intention ;  for  you  are  not  ignorant  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  profess  Christianity  in  that  country  where  Antichrist 
has  his  throne.  I  hear  that  the  rage  against  the  saints  is  at  present 
so  violent,  that  former  severities  were  but  child's  play  compared 
with  those  which  are  practised  by  the  new  pope  [Julius  III.]  He 
has  sent  into  all  the  cities  of  Italy  his  spies,  and  he  cannot,  like  his 
predecessor,  be  moved  by  entreaties  and  intercessions.  Last  year, 
one  Fanaio,  a  pious  man  of  the  most  constant  faith  (for  neither  by 
the  fear  of  death  nor  by  the  love  of  his  wife  and  children  could  he 
be  tempted  to  depart  from  the  truth)  was  strangled,  then  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  and  his  persecutors,  not  content  with  this,  ordered 
his  ashes  to  be  cast  into  the  Po.  Although,  therefore,  I  feel  bound 
to  my  country  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  I  would  prefer  go- 
ing to  the  most  distant  lands  to  returning  to  Italy,  where  Antichrist 
is  raging  so  fiercely." ' 

1  Overa  Olympic,  p.  115. 
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But  notwithstanding  her  having  relinquished  all  thought  of  ever 
again  returning  to  Italy,  it  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  Avishes  of 
her  heart,  and  one  of  her  most  earnest  prayers  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  her  countrymen,  who  were  still  blinded  and  enslaved  by 
Popery,  might  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  gospel.  As  a 
means  for  helping  to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable,  she  ear- 
nestly entreated  her  friend,  "  the  pious  and  learned  Matthew  Flac- 
cus  Illyricus,"1  to  translate  into  Italian  a  small  work  of  Luther's 
exposing  the  errors  of  Popery,  or  to  compose  himself  a  similar 
work  in  Italian  for  general  circulation  in  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  him, 
dated  "  Schweinfurt,  May  25,  1552,"  she  says : — "  Most  excellent 
Illyricus, — After  I  had  much  and  long  considered  by  what  means  I 
might  enrich  my  Italian  friends  and  countrymen  with  those  trea- 
sures which  so  much  abound  in  Germany,  and  had  lamented  my 
own  inability  to  render  them  this  service,  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  this  might  be  easily  effected  if  I  succeeded  in  securing  the 
friendly  offices  of  learned  men.  When  you  became  known  to  me 
by  your  writings,  you  were  the  first  to  whom  I  thought  of  apply- 
ing, as  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  person  most  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  my  Italian  countrymen,  who  are  in  want  of  hea- 
venly blessings  and  carried  away  by  many  errors.  If  you  would 
translate  into  Italian  a  small  book  of  Luther's,  written  in  German, 
in  which  he  refutes  the  errors  of  Rome  (for  I,  as  yet,  am  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  German  language,  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  the  labour  myself),2  or  if  you  would  compose 
something  in  Italian  on  the  same  subject,  which,  from  your  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  you  are  certainly  much  better 
qualified  to  do  than  I  am,  who  have  but  slightly  tasted  these  living 

1  This  Reformer  "  was  born  at  Albona,  in  Istria,  March  3, 1521,  and  died  at  Frankfort, 
March  11,  1575.     He  published  a  number  of  remarkable  works,  of  which  the  most  valu- 
able is  Catalogue  Testium  Veritatis,  4to,  Basle,  1556.    He  was  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  collection  of  ecclesiastical  history  entitled  the  Magdeburg  Centuries." — Bonnet,  Vie 
d'Olympia,  p.  190.    Melchior  Adamus,  in  his  Vita  Eruditorum,  turn  Germanorum,  turn  Ex- 
terorum,  has  given  a  sketch  of  his  life.     Third  edition,   Frankfort-upon-the-Maiue, 
torn.  i.  pp.  225-227. 

2  She  had  at  this  time  sojourned  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  Germany. 
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waters,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  thus  deliver  many  pious  per- 
sons from  the  errors  in  which  they  are  unconsciously  living.  If, 
for  the  sake  of  the  church,  for  which  we  ought  to  sacrifice  even  our 
life,  you  are  willing  to  undertake  this  task,  you  will  confer  an  obli- 
gation upon  my  countrymen,  and  bind  them  to  you  in  everlasting 
gratitude.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  utility  of  the  book  that  it  be 
written  in  Italian,  for  many  of  them  are  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  learned  languages.  I  earnestly  beseech  and  implore  you, 
by  Christ,  to  put  your  hand  to  the  work.  He  will  consider  it  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  himself;  and  although  I  cannot  give  you 
adequate  thanks,  He  will  repay  you  with  interest." ! 

Exempted  from  persecution  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic 
peace,  Olympia  unremittingly  devoted  herself  at  Schweinfurt  to 
active  and  useful  labours.  Domestic  cares,  as  became  a  wife,  occu- 
pied her  first  attention.  She  personally  conducted  the  education  of 
her  brother  Emilio,  commenced  by  her  at  Ferrara,  and  with  him 
was  associated  Theodora,  daughter  of  John  Sinapi,  whose  tuition, 
at  the  request  of  her  father,  she  had  undertaken,  in  testimony  of 
her  respect  and  gratitude  to  her  old  preceptor.  She  gave  them 
lessons  in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  classics;  and  it  was  one  of  her 
rules,  as  an  instructress,  to  make  them  fully  understand  every  les- 
son as  they  proceeded.  She  often  quoted  to  them  the  remark  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  "It  is  better  to  know  one  thing  well  than 
to  know  many  things  superficially."  Would  they  attain  to  emi- 
nence as  scholars,  it  was  also  necessary  for  them  diligently  to 
prosecute  by  themselves  the  study  of  many  things,  as  to  which 
their  instructors  could  only  give  them  directions.  "Teachers,"  said 
she,  "do  not  communicate  everything,  but  point,  as  it  were,  with 
the  finger,  to  the  sources  whence  you  may  draw."4  Nor  did  she 
neglect  what  is  most  important  of  all — the  cultivation  of  the  hearts 
of  her  pupils,  and  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  true 
Christian  faith.  Under  such  a  teacher,  Emilio  and  Theodora  made 
laudable  proficiency.  In  a  letter  to  Sinapi,  dated  Schweinfurt, 

i  Opera  Olympia,  p.  139.  2  IWd.  p.  134. 
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January  12,  1553,  Olympia  says,  "Your  little  daughter  is  well,  and 
learns  something  every  day."1  But  in  December,  1553,  Theodora 
was  called  home  by  her  father,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her 
mother.  Olympia's  life  at  Schweinfurt  was  passed,  also,  in  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  benevolence.  She  visited  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  dying,  nor  did  she  grudge  the  bestowment  of  a  portion  of  her 
pscuuiary  means  for  their  relief. 

Amidst  these  varied  duties,  she  found  time  to  engage  in  divers 
literary  exercises.  She  translated  into  Greek  verse  many  of  the 
Psalms,  though  only  a  few  of  these  translations  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  From  the  specimens  of  them  still  existing,  it  is  evident 
that  she  almost  uniformly  imitated  Homer,  and  generally  adopted 
the  heroic  measure.  The  forty-sixth  Psalm  is  translated  into  Greek 
verse  of  the  Sapphic  measure,  and  has  been  greatly  admired  by  the 
most  competent  judges.  "The  verse, in  imitation  of  that  of  Sappho," 
says  Bonnet,  "is  rapid,  energetic,  and  impetuous  as  the  thought. 
It  is  Luther's  heroic  invocation  as  he  repaired  to  "Worms,  repeated 
from  the  heart  of  a  woman,  who  in  the  sacred  cause  of  conscience, 
shrank  not  from  conflict,  self-sacrifice,  and  suffering."2  These  trans- 
lations she  executed  not  simply  as  literary  exercises  Or  for  amuse- 
ment, but  as  a  means  of  cultivating  personal  piety.  The  Psalms  se- 
lected by  her  for  translation,3  may  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  of  her  own  mind,  and  of  the  communings  of  her  heart 
with  God.  She  likewise  composed  Latin  dialogues,  two  of  which 
are  still  extant,  being  supposed  conversations  between  herself  and 
her  friend  Lavinia  della  Eovere.  Nor  was  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  neglected.  She  made  them  the  subject  of  her  daily  per- 
usal and  meditation ;  to  which  she  added  the  reading  of  other  reli- 
gious books.  In  a  letter  to  Lavinia  della  Eovere,  dated  Schwein- 
furt, she  thus  writes : — "And,  indeed,  unless  I  had  in  Germany  the 
consolation  of  being  permitted  to  have  those  books  which  I  would 

1  Opera  Olympics,  p.  136. 

2  Bonnet,    Vie  d' Olympia,  chap.  iv.     See  a  literal  version  of  her  Greek  translation  of 
this  psalm  in  Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  p.  104. 

3  Of  these  only  the  1st,  2d,  23d,  34th,  46th,  70th,  125th,  aud  150th  have  been  preserved. 
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not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  Italy,  I  could  not  bear  up  against  my 
longing  for  my  friends." ' 

The  habits  of  Olympia's  family  were  simple,  but  refined,  intellec- 
tual, and  devout.  In  the  society  of  a  few  pious  friends,  of  con- 
genial minds,  belonging  to  the  evangelical  church  of  Schweinfurt, 
some  of  whom  had  been  converted  to  the  Reformed  faith  at  Fer- 
rara, she  and  her  husband  fovind  the  resources  of  social  happiness, 
heightening  the  delights  of  domestic  love.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  her 
correspondents,  who  was  still  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,2  after  speak- 
ing highly  of  the  Reformed  minister  of  Schweinfurt,  she  adds, 
"There  are  also  some  other  good  men  here — men  born  again  of  in- 
corruptible seed  by  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  whose  society  makes 
our  residence  in  this  place  agreeable,  so  that  we  most  cheerfully 
resign  to  you  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt."3  The  day  was  closed  by 
reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  singing  one  of  Luther's  Ger- 
man hymns,  which  had  acquired  so  great  popularity  in  Germany. 
Grunthler  having  set  to  music  such  of  the  Psalms  as  Olympia  had 
translated  into  Greek  verse,  these  sacred  compositions  in  the  lan- 
guage and  verse  of  Homer  and  of  Sappho,  were  also  used  by  this 
accomplished  and  pious  pair  in  the  worship  of  their  God.4 

From  all  these  sources,  so  adapted  to  minister  enjoyment  to  a 
mind  like  hers,  Olympia  derived  the  purest  pleasure,  and  her  days 
for  a  time  glided  gently  and  pleasantly  away.  She  preferred  her 
present  comparatively  humble  but  happy  condition  in  this  unpo- 
lished town  to  all  the  fascinations  of  the  brilliant  and  accomplished 
court  of  Ferrara.  Far  away  from  the  splendours  of  a  palace,  she 
had  fewer  temptations,  and  better  means  of  cultivating  piety.  In 
her  letters  she  delights  to  expatiate  on  the  fulness  of  her  happiness. 
The  only  thing  she  regretted  was  her  separation  from  so  many  of 
her  beloved  friends. 

But  this  period  of  felicity  was  of  short  duration.     A  dreadful 

i  Opera  Olympia,  p.  1 19.  f  Valentin*.  Carchesius 

3  Opera  Olympics,  p.  130.     By  "the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,"  she  means  the  luxuries  of  the 
court  of  Ferrara.  <  Ibid.  p.  172.     Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  pp.  308,  309. 
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storm  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  burst  over  Olympia's  head.  Ger- 
many had  been  long  a  prey  to  violent  internal  discord,  caused  by 
the  efforts  of  Charles  V.  and  of  the  Eomau  Catholic  German  princes 
to  overthrow  the  Keformation  in  that  country.  The  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau,  signed  August  2,  1552,  which  secured  to  the  Protestants  im- 
portant advantages,  seemed  to  promise  a  termination  to  these  dis- 
sensions, and  the  restoration  of  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  But 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  avowedly  a  Lutheran  in  his  religious  tenets, 
but  a  man  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  of  boundless  ambition,  sanguinary, 
rapacious,  and  governed  by  no  principle  save  self-interest,  still  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  This  Alcibiades  of  Ger- 
many, as  he  has  been  called,  had  hitherto  spread  his  devastations 
over  whole  districts,  burning  defenceless  villages  and  towns,  exacting 
contributions,  and  seizing  upon  the  territories  of  other  princes.  In 
1552,  previously  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  he  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  in  support  of  Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  against  the  emperor. 
But  refusing  to  accede  to  that  treaty,  he  continued  to  keep  his  army 
in  the  field,  watching  opportunities  for  his  farther  aggrandizement; 
and  soon  after  he  joined  the  banner  of  the  emperor  to  assist  him 
against  the  French.  Having,  from  the  violent  commotions  he  was 
exciting,  and  from  his  wanton  and  cruel  ravages  in  the  peaceful  ter- 
ritories of  other  princes,  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
by  the  imperial  chamber,  and  the  German  princes  having  entered 
into  a  league  against  him,  April  2,  1553,'  he  intrenched  himself 
with  his  troops  in  the  imperial  city  of  Schweinfurt,  on  account  of 
its  advantageous  position.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  united 
armies  of  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg,  Maurice,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  city  of  Niirnberg.2 
Thus  were  Olympia,  her  husband,  and  her  brother  exposed  to  all 
the  miseries  of  a  protracted  siege ;  and  they  had  reason  equally  to 
dread  the  army  within  the  town  and  the  besieging  forces  without. 
This  siege,  many  authentic  and  affecting  details  of  which  are  to 

1  Robertson's  Charles  V.,  books  x.  xi. 

•  Ojiera  Olympice,  p.  137.     Nolteu,  Vita  Olympics,  see.  xvii. 
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be  found  in  Olympia's  letters  to  her  friends,  commenced  in  the 
month  of  April,  1553,  and  lasted  fourteen  months.  During  this 
period  the  town  suffered  more  than  the  hardships  ordinarily  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  siege.  The  inhabitants  were  kept  in  constant 
agitation  and  alarm  by  the  unremitting  bombardment  of  the  town 
by  the  besieging  army.  They  were  besides  harassed  and  impover- 
ished by  the  exactions  of  Albert's  mercenary  and  lawless  troops, 
who,  not  being  regularly  paid,  and  habituated  to  plunder,  invaded 
their  houses  and  compelled  them  to  give  them  money,  or  whatever 
else  they  desired.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  food  gradually  pro- 
duced all  the  miseries  of  famine,  in  recording  which,  Olympia  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  that  she  and  her 
family  had  still  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  were  even  in  a  condition 
to  afford  assistance,  in  some  degree,  to  others.  A  pestilential  fever 
broke  out  among  the  soldiers ;  and  not  confining  itself  to  them,  it 
attacked  nearly  all  the  inhabitants,  causing,  by  the  violence  of  the 
pain  which  accompanied  it,  insanity  in  many  of  the  sufferers,  and 
carrying  off  half  the  population  of  the  town. 

Olympia's  husband,  in  his  indefatigable  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick,  caught  the  epidemic,  and  for  several  days  he  seemed  at 
the  gates  of  death.  This  created  her  greater  apprehension  than 
all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  siege.  !>om  her  affectionate 
concern  for  his  safety,  she  herself  constantly  attended  his  sick- 
bed, except  when  some  repose  was  necessary  to  recruit  her  from 
the  fatigues  of  watching;  and  she  poured  forth  unceasing  prayers 
to  God  for  the  restoration  of  a  life  more  precious  to  her  than  her 
own.  Special  prayers  were  also  offered  up  in  his  behalf  by  the 
Eeformed  church  of  Schweinfurt,  by  all  the  members  of  which  he 
was  much  respected  and  beloved.  The  cry  of  prayer  prevailed. 
Without  the  use  of  any  medicine— for,  from  the  number  of  the  sick, 
everything  of  this  sort  was  exhausted— and  with  nothing  but  the 
tender  unwearied  care  of  his  faithful  loving  wife,  Grunthler,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  was  brought  back  from  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  This  was  in  the  ninth  mouth  of  the  siege.  Upon  hid 
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recovery  Olympia,  being  relieved  from  the  chief  cause  of  her  anxiety, 
had  composure  of  mind,  amidst  the  distractions  and  alarms  of  the 
siege,  to  write  a  letter  to  her  friend  Lavinia  della  Rovere,1  inform- 
ing her  of  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  and 
giving  expression  to  her  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  especially  for  the  merciful  deliverance  of  her  husband. 
"Our  lives,"  says  she,  "have  now  for  a  long  time  been  in  the 
greatest  hazard,  as  they  still  are,  and  on  every  side  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  many  dangers.  .  .  .  But  God  has  so  shielded  and 
preserved  us  that,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  no  one  has  been 
killed  by  the  cannon  balls  which  day  and  night  have  been  fii-ed 
against  the  town.  .  .  .  My  husband  was  infected  with  the  pre- 
valent pestilence,  and  was  so  seriously  and  dangerously  ill  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  his  life.  But  he  who  is  wont  to  bring 
down  to  the  grave,  having  compassion  upon  me  who  could  not  have 
borne  so  great  an  affliction,  brought  him  up  again  in  answer  to  my 
own  and  the  church's  earnest  and  continued  prayers."2  In  the  same 
letter  Olympia,  who  retained  her  fortitude  and  faith  in  God  in  all 
circumstances,  adds,  "  Under  all  these  distresses  we  have  found 
our  chief  consolation  in  the  Word  of  God,  by  which  we  have 
been  sustained.  For  this  reason  I  have  never  looked  back  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  would  rather  perish  in  the  ruins  of  this 
town  than  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  elsewhere.  And  al- 
though we  are  still  exposed  to  these  calamities,  yet  as  God  is  always 
so  graciously  present  with  us,  we  hope  to  be  delivered  from  them 
in  his  own  good  time.  Unite  your  prayers  with  ours  that  to  us 
all  these  afflictions,  under  which  we  have  been  now  lying  for  nine 
months,  may  be  productive  of  good." 

Hitherto  the  besiegers  by  all  their  efforts  had  failed  to  make  au 
impression  upon  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  to  reduce  Albert,  who 
made  an  obstinate  and  able  defence,  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating. 
But  their  indifferent  success  did  not  determine  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  Having  obtained  reinforcements,  just  after  Grunthlers  con- 
>  The  letter  IB  dated  Schweinf  art,  Feb.  2,  [1554].  2  Opera.  Olyinpice,  p.  130. 
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valescence,  they  carried  it  on  with  fresh  resolution  and  vigour.  They 
continued  to  cannonade  the  walls  with  such  unintermittiug  fury, 
day  and  night,  that  Albert's  soldiers  declared  they  had  never  wit- 
nessed anything  equal  to  it,  and  at  night  the  town  seemed  as  if 
enveloped  in  flames.  The  inhabitants  betook  themselves  for  safety 
to  the  securest  parts  of  the  town,  and  all  the  cellars  were  filled. 
Olyrnpia,  her  husband,  and  her  brother,  now  took  up  their  abode  in 
a  wine-cellar.  But,  what  is  very  surprising,  few  of  the  inhabitants 
lost  their  lives.1  At  last,  Albert's  patience  becoming  exhausted  by 
the  perseverance  of  the  besiegers,  or  his  troops  having  been  so 
greatly  reduced  in  number  by  pestilence  as  to  render  them  unable 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  much  longer,  or  absolute  famine  staring 
them  in  the  face — probably  from  all  these  causes  combined — he 
evacuated  the  town  by  night,  after  holding  out  for  fourteen  months, 
expecting  in  his  progress  to  increase  his  army  by  such  adventurers 
as  might  be  attracted  to  his  standard  from  the  love  of  plunder. 
His  departure  gave  great  joy  to  the  inhabitants,  who  nattered  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  being  now  delivered  from  their  protracted 
miseries,  and  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  safety.  Their 
hopes  were  speedily  and  sadly  disappointed.  While  Maurice,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Albert, 
whom  they  overtook  at  Sievershauaen,  where,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
lie  was  defeated,  the  Bishops  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg,  with  the 
Nurnberg  forces,  in  violation  of  a  promise  which,  in  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  emperor  and  other  princes,  they  had  made  to 
disperse,  entered  the  town  the  day  after  Albert's  retreat,  and,  turn- 
ing the  resentment  that  burned  in  their  breasts  against  him  upon 
the  unoffending  inhabitants,  they  first  plundered  the  town  and  then 
set  it  on  fire. 

These  scenes  caused  indescribable  confusion  and  terror  among 
the  inhabitants.  Old  and  young,  male  and  female,  husbands  with 
their  wives,  mothers  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  were  to  be 

'  "Nam  quamdui  obsess!  fuimus,  pauci  ex  uostris  cecidisse."  Letter  of  Olyinpia  to 
her  sister  Vittoria,  dated  Heidelberg,  August  8  11554J,  in  her  Opera,  p.  195. 
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seen  running  in  all  directions  for  safety,  uttering  shrieks  of  horror, 
and  praying  the  soldiers  to  spare  their  lives. 

Olympia,  her  husband,  and  her  brother,  thinking  only  of  saving 
their  lives,  left  their  house  with  all  their  property,  including  her 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  more  precious  to  her  than  any- 
thing else  she  possessed,  to  the  devouring  element.  They  had  not 
rescued  from  the  wreck  even  the  smallest  piece  of  money — all  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Along  with  multitudes  of  others,  they  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  church  of  the  town,  which,  it  was  hoped,  the  soldiers 
would  spare ;  but  on  their  way  they  were  urged  by  one  of  them  to 
quit  the  town  immediately  else  they  would  be  buried  in  its  ashes. 


Olympia  and  her  Husband  Jespoilei!  by  the  Soldiers. 

This  was  a  truly  providential  warning;  it  was  the  means  of  saving 
their  lives,  for,  taking  his  advice,  they  escaped  the  fate  of  such  as 
fled  to  the  church,  all  of  whom  fell  victims  either  to  suffocation  or 
to  the  flames.  But  while  hastening  to  escape  from  the  burning  city, 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers  differently  disposed,  who  forci- 
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bly  took  from  them  even  the  clothes  upon  their  persons  in  the 
streets,  leaving  Olympia  with  only  a  single  garment— a  linen  shift 
— to  cover  her.  They,  at  the  same  time,  made  her  husband  a  pri- 
soner, and  this  to  her  was  the  greatest  calamity  of  all.  She  im- 
plored them  with  tears  to  let  him  go,  and  from  her  inmost  soul  she 
ejaculated  fervent  prayers  to  God  for  his  release;  but  the  soldiers  at 
first  disregarded  her  cries  and  entreaties.  "  Had  he  been  long  de- 
tained," says  she  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  Vittoria,  "  or  had  God,  who 
speedily  restored  him  in  answer  to  my  prayer,  delayed  his  aid,  I 
must  have  died  from  the  bitterness  of  my  grief.  I  could  easily 
have  borne  the  loss  of  all  other  things  (though  I  had  nothing  left 
me  except  a  shift  with  which  to  cover  my  person) — I  could  not  have 
borne  that  of  my  dearest  husband.  But  our  heavenly  Father  heard 
my  gi*oans." * 

Grunthler  having  been  released,  he  and  Olympia  left  the  city, 
and  after  some  hesitation  whither  they  should  direct  their  steps, 
they  set  out  for  Hamelburg,  a  small  village  about  three  leagues  (or 
nine  English  miles)  distant  from  Schweinfurt.  On  the  way  she  re- 
ceived from  a  poor  but  kind-hearted  woman  the  loan  of  a  tattered 
gown.  The  road  was  rough,  covered  with  stones  and  flints,  and  she 
was  barefooted,  for  in  the  hurry  of  flight  she  had  lost  her  shoes. 
Her  health,  too,  was  so  infirm,  from  the  agitating  scenes  through 
which  she  had  passed,  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  Her 
husband  did  all  he  could  to  support  her  feeble  frame  and  depressed 
spirits,  but  so  ready  was  she  to  sink  from  pure  exhaustion  that  sho 
often  cried  out,  "  I  can  proceed  no  farther— now  must  I  lie  down 
and  die;"  and  often  did  she  cry  to  God  in  her  despair,  "Lord,  if 
thou  wouldst  have  me  to  live,  bid  thine  angels  carry  me,  for  I 
myself  can  do  no  more." 2  She  at  length  arrived  at  Hamelburg,  as 
she  herself  informs  us,  pale,  emaciated,  with  her  hair  dishevelled, 
covered  with  rags,  her  bare  feet  bleeding— in  short,  as  she  adds,  with 
a  touch  of  pleasantry,  "looking  like  the  queen  of  the  beggars."3 

*  Opsra  Clympifc,  p.  196.  2  Mrs.  Smith's  life  <-/  OlymfM,  p.  2S1. 

s  Opera  Olympia;  p.  179. 
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This  was  in  the  month  of  July.  By  one  accustomed,  as  she  had 
been,  to  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  luxurious  court,  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  dangers  of  this  journey,  which,  from  the 
season  of  the  year,  was  not  improbably  prosecuted  under  a  fierce 
unmitigated  sun,  must  have  been  severely  felt,  the  more  especially 
in  her  then  weak  state  of  health ;  and  they  brought  upon  her  a  fever 
from  which  she  never  afterwaixls  fully  recovered.  In  such  circum- 
stances, when  she  so  greatly  stood  in  need  of  quiet  and  repose,  to 
proceed  on  her  way  was  to  endanger  her  life ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
having  been  forbidden  to  extend  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  fugitives 
from  Schweiiifurt,  and  being  afraid  of  incurring  the  resentment  of 
the  bishops  who  had  been  besieging  that  town,  were  unwilling  to 
allow  the  strangers  to  remain  in  the  place,  and  compelled  them  on 
the  fourth  day  after  their  arrival  to  resume  their  weary  journey. 

Leaving  Hamelburg,  they  passed  through  one  of  the  episcopal 
towns,  where  Grunthler  was  once  more  made  prisoner  by  the  bishop's 
lieutenant,  who  told  them  that  he  had  received  strict  orders  from 
the  bishop  to  put  to  death  all  fugitives  from  Schweinfurt.  Here, 
again,  Olympia  trembled  for  the  life  of  her  husband,  whose  danger 
more  oppressed  her  mind  than  her  own  illness,  and  she  again  sought 
relief  in  prayer  to  God.  "You  may  believe,"  says  she,  in  a  letter  to 
Madonna  Cherubina  Orsini,  "that  if  ever  I  knew  sorrow,  or  if  ever 
I  prayed  heartily  in  my  life,  it  was  then !  From  the  bottom  of  my 
anguished  heart,  I  cried  with  groans  unutterable,  '  Help,  Lord !  help 
me,  for  the  sake  of  Christ:'  nor  did  I  cease  till  it  pleased  God  to 
hear  me,  and  deliver  my  husband."1  Her  agonizing  suspense  of 
mind  was,  after  a  short  time,  relieved  by  an  order  which  came  from 
the  bishop,  commanding  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

Our  wanderers  now  left  this  village,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
pursue  their  journey  with  the  greater  comfort,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  present  of  fifteen  gold  crowns,  sent  them  by  a  benevolent  noble- 
man unknown  to  them  even  by  name.  Under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
vidence, they  fell  in  with  several  counts,  governors  of  cities  and 
1  Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  p.  2S4. 
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forts,  who,  learning  their  character  and  talents,  and  moved  by  the 
story  of  their  sufferings,  received  them  honourably,  and  furnished 
them  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries.  Among  this  number, 
Olympia  particularly  mentions  two  at  whose  seats  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  by  whom  they  were  loaded  with  presents. 
The  first  is  the  Count  of  Reineck,  a  nobleman  "not  less  illustrious," 
as  John  Sinapi  describes  him,  "for  his  piety  than  his  rank,'"  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  Reformed  cause,  for  which  he  had  perilled 
both  his  life  and  fortune.  The  other  is  Eberard,  Count  of  Erbach, 
a  nobleman  who  had  also  hazarded  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  same 
cause,  and  whose  zeal  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
domestics  and  tenantry  has  been  equalled  by  few  in  any  age.  This 
nobleman  had  two  brothers  similar  to  himself  in  character,  who 
resided  in  his  family,  and  three  daughters,  "as  beautiful  as  they 
were  pious  and  accomplished,"  all  of  whom  vied  with  each  other  in 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  kindness  towards  the  illustrious  stran- 
gers. His  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  presumptive  heir  to 
the  electorate  palatine,  and  sister  of  Frederick,  who  succeeded  to 
tho  electorate  in  1559,  under  the  title  of  Frederick  III.,  a  lady  of 
ardent  piety,  and  whose  sympathies  had  been  quickened  by  her  own 
protracted  trials,  treated  Olympia  with  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a 
mother.  "This  most  noble  lady,"  says  she,  "received  me  in  my 
distress  with  such  charity  and  kindness,  that  she  herself  ministered 
to  me  when  sick  with  her  own  hands,  and  presented  me  with  a 
very  valuable  cloak.2  .  .  .  She  carries  her  cross,  and  that  not  a 
light  one.  During  nineteen  years,  she  has  scarcely  been  a  single 
day  free  from  sickness.  But  being  a  lady  of  eminent  piety,  she  al- 
ways speaks  of  God  and  of  a  future  life  with  great  desire  and  eager- 
ness." Olympia  had  not  remained  long  in  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  this  noble  family,  when,  through  the  interest  of  the  Count  of 
Erbach  with  his  relative  the  prince  palatine,  her  husband  was  ap- 

1  Opera  Oli/mpiee,  p.  153. 

2  "Et  pallam  egregiam  doiiavit,  plus^uam  mille  sestertium  minimum  sestimatara." 
—Uil.  p.  1  7. 
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pointed  to  a  medical  professorship  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  seminaries  of  learning  in  Germany 
The  dignity  of  lady  of  honour  to  the  electress  palatine  was,  at  the 
same  time,  offered  to  Olympia ;  but  her  past  experience  of  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  of  a  court  life  made  her  decline  the  flattering 
offer.  After  the  appointment  to  the  medical  chair,  she  and  her  hus- 
band, with  her  brother  Emilio,  having  bidden  their  hosts  adieu 
with  grateful  hearts,  set  out  for  Heidelberg,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
leagues.  On  their  journey,  they  were  escorted  by  guides  from  the 
household  of  Count  Eberard,  and  they  arrived,  by  easy  stages,  at 
the  place  of  their  destination  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1554. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   HER  ARRIVAL   IN   HEIDELBERG  TO   HER   DEATH. 

AT  Heidelberg,  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and  permanent  settle- 
ment now  opened  up  before  Olympia,  and  fervent  gratitude  to  God 
filled  her  heart.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend  Madonna  Cherubiua  Or- 
sini,  written  only  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  that  city,  having 
detailed  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  herself  and  those  dearest 
to  her,  and  the  deliverances  granted,  she  says,  "I  write  you  these 
particulars  that  you  may  thank  God  with  us,  and  observe  that  he 
never  forsakes  his  own  in  their  distresses,  and  thus  be  confirmed  in 
the  confidence  that  he  will  never  forsake  you,  should  you  be  called 
on  to  suffer  for  the  truth.  We  must  all,  as  Paul  says,  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  suffer  with  him,  if  we  would  reign  with 
him.  He  only  that  overcometh  shall  receive  the  crown."1 

After  her  arrival  in  Heidelberg,  Olympia  received  from  her 
friends  warm  congratulations  and  substantial  tokens  of  affectionate 
sympathy.  John  Sinapi,  her  old  preceptor,  wrote  to  her  husband  a 
letter  full  of  Christian  consolation,2  and  sent  along  with  it  a  copy  of 

1  Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  p.  2S5.  a  It  is  dated  Wurzburg,  July  25,  1554. 
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Plutarch's  Lives,  bearing  her  name  inscribed  upon  the  last  page, 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Schweinfurt,  the  only  remaining  relic  of 
her  father's  valuable  library,  which  she  had  brought  to  that  town  at 
great  expense.  "I  had  been  informed,"  says  he,  "that  the  epitaphs 
of  Schweinfurt  had  been  taken  away  from  the  monuments  and 
walls,  and  some  of  them  secretly  brought  hither.  Whilst  I  was 
searching  among  them  for  my  father's  epitaph,  which  I  indeed  fell 
upon  and  got  possession  of,  I  learned  that  a  book  had  been  sold  at 
Schweinfurt.  I  immediately  made  diligent  inquiry  what  book  it 
was,  by  whom,  to  whom,  and  at  what  price  it  was  sold.  I  traced 
it,  which  I  found  to  be  Plutarch's  Lives,  to  the  purchaser,  and  ob- 
serving Olympia's  name  written  on  the  last  page  of  it,  I  forthwith 
obtained  it,  on  giving  him  the  price,  and  I  send  it  to  you,  as  a  poor 
captive  redeemed  from  pirates.  I  have  carefully  inquired  whether 
anything  more,  either  clothes  or  books,  is  to  be  had,  offering  the 
value  and  more  than  tho  value  for  them,  but  I  have  found  out 
nothing."1  Celio  Secundo  Curio  wrote  to  herself  an  affectionate  and 
comforting  letter,2  in  which  he  promises  her  several  books.  "I 
have  directed  my  printers  to  send  you,  as  a  gift,  in  my  name,  from 
Frankfort,  the  Homer  which  you  ask,  along  with  some  other  little 
books  of  mine.  I  have  taken  care  that  you  shall  have  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  if  they  are  to  be  found  in 
that  city,  since,  like  him,  you  are  lamenting  over  the  fate  of  your 
husband's  native  country.  Go  on,  execute  some  work  worthy  of 
Sophocles,  that  we  may  crown  you  with  the  laurel  which  you  have 
long  since  merited."3  Curio  and  her  other  literary  friends  in  Basle 
and  Frankfort,  among  whom  were  the  chief  printers  in  these  towns, 
generously  lent  their  assistance  to  repair  the  disaster  the  flames  of 
Schweinfurt  had  wrought  upon  her  library,  by  liberal  contributions 
of  books.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  her  than 
these  literary  treasures,  and  she  duly  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the 
friendly  donors.  "Thank,  in  our  name,"  says  she  in  a  letter  to 

i  Opera  Olympia,  p.  156.  2  I*  is  dated  Basle,  September  1,  1554. 

3  Opera,  Olymp'M,  p.  183. 
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Curio,1  "our  friend  John  Herold,  and  the  very  learned  and  kind 
Isingrinius,  Oporinus,  Hervagius,  Frobenius,  and  Episcopius,  who 
have  sent  us  presents  of  so  many  celebrated  authors.  We  can  never 
be  forgetful  of  so  great  favours."2 

But  devoted  as  was  Olympia  to  literary  pursuits,  she  was  not 
neglectful  of  her  domestic  duties.  She  who  had  contributed  to  en- 
lighten and  adorn  a  court  and  the  first  literary  circles  of  the  age, 
could,  as  we  learn  from  her  correspondence,  descend  to  the  hum- 
blest cares  of  house-keeping,  without  thinking  it  any  degradation. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  Heidelberg,  while  her  husband  was  preparing 
his  medical  lectures,  she  was  occupied  with  true  matronly  solicitude 
in  making  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  their 
house  in  comfort,  purchasing  furniture,  hiring  servants,  and  exer- 
cising in  all  these  matters  a  commendable,  but  not  penurious  eco- 
nomy. Judicious  management  and  a  careful  regulation  of  expendi- 
ture, proportioned  to  the  extent  of  her  husband's  means,  were  duties 
which  now  engaged  her  attention. 

Amidst  the  pursuits  of  letters  and  the  cares  of  her  household, 
Olympia  did  not  forget  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Schweinfurt. 
When  now  set  down  herself  at  Heidelberg  in  safety  and  comfort, 
she  was  touched  with  compassion  in  thinking  of  those  children  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  who,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  had  lost 
their  all,  and  who  were  wandering  about  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
former  habitations,  sick  and  ghastly,  with  despairing  hearts,  desti- 
tute of  even  the  means  of  existence,  without  bread  to  eat,  without 
garments  to  cover  them,  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them.  "  But  it 
is  not  enough,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  cherish  towards  them  com- 
passionate feelings ;  I  must  do  something  to  relieve  their  wants  and 
alleviate  their  distresses."  And  although  the  outlay  caused  by  the 
purchase  of  household  furniture  had  so  drained  their  resources  that 
her  husband  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  twenty  gold 
florins,  she  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  press- 
ing wants  of  these  sufferers,  and  sent  it  to  a  benevolent  individual 

1  The  letter  is  dated  Heidelberg,  December  1  [1554].  *  Opera  Olympia,  p.  185. 
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at  Schweinfurt  for  distribution,  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
letter  with  which  she  accompanied  it,  about  those  sick  and  poor 
people  who  had  experienced  her  kindness  during  the  period  of  her 
residence  in  that  town,  and  on  whose  hearts  she  had  gained  by  the 
winning  suavity  of  her  manners.  Writing  to  her  in  reply,  her  al- 
moner says : — "  The  money  which  you  have  sent  shall  be  distri- 
buted as  you  request,  so  that  you  shall  have  nothing  to  wish  for  in 
that  respect.  But  the  poor  people  whom  you  were  accustomed  to 
visit  in  the  hospital,  about  whom  you  express  solicitude,  are  all 
dead  or  were  dispersed  in  the  flight,  and  it  is  not  known  what  has 
become  of  them."  Such  was  her  Christian  and  considerate  sym- 
pathy for  the  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  people  of  the  sacked 
town  of  Schweinfurt,  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  select  from  among 
them  two  female  servants  whom  she  required.  But  from  the  terri- 
ble effects  of  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  upon  that  unfor- 
tunate town,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  two  females  sufficiently 
strong  and  healthy  to  engage  in  her  service.  "  You  must  accept  of 
one  reply,"  says  her  correspondent  in  the  letter  just  now  quoted, 
"  to  the  two  letters  you  sent  me  in  August  from  Heidelberg,  desir- 
in<r  me  to  procure  you  women-servants  from  hence,  but  in  which  I 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  reason  is,  that  all  of  both  sexes  have 
hitherto  been  so  sickly  that  an  immense  number  have  died,  and  not 
a  few  are  still  dying  daily.  I  never  go  out  into  the  streets  without 
meeting  the  sick  and  such  as  are  scarcely  able  to  drag  their  languid 
limbs  along,  and  seem  likely  shortly  to  expire."1 

The  sympathies  of  Olympia,  which  embraced  the  cause  and  peo- 
ple of  God  throughout  the  world,  were  at  this  time  powerfully  ex- 
cited by  the  terrible  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Protestants  in 
various  countries  of  Europe— in  her  own  beloved  Italy,  in  England, 
and  in  France.  While  rejoicing  in  the  fidelity  of  the  martyrs  who 
refused  to  purchase  life  by  an  ignominious  recantation  of  the  truth, 
she  wept  over  the  dreadful  tortures  and  deaths  to  which  they  were 
doomed  by  their  merciless  persecutors.  The  violence  exercised 

i-  Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  pp.  222,  223. 
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against  the  Reformed  church  in  Ferrara,  which  issued  in  its  extinc- 
tion, and  the  defection  of  some  of  its  adherents  from  the  dread  of 
suffering,  deeply  affected  her  heart.  "  From  the  last  letter  I  have 
received  from  Italy,"  says  she,  in  writing  to  Chilian  Sinapi,1  "  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Christians  of  Ferrara  are  subjected  to  cruel  perse- 
cution ;  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  are  spared ;  some  are  im- 
prisoned, some  are  banished,  and  some  seek  safety  in  flight."2  And 
in  a  letter  to  Vergerio,  without  date,  she  says : — "  Concerning  the 
state  of  matters  in  Ferrara,  of  which  you  write  in  your  letter  of 
December,  we  have  had  information  to  the  same  effect  by  a  letter 
from  a  certain  godly  man.  To  us  who  intimately  know  her  [the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara],  her  defection  has  caused  no  surprise.3  We 
are  more  surprised  at  the  falling  away  of  some  other  persons  from 
Christ."4  It  was  comforting  to  her  to  know  that  her  mother  and 
slaters,  whom  in  her  correspondence  she  had  always  exhorted  to 
steadfastness,  had  persevered  in  the  profession  of  the  Beformed  faith 
in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties  and  dangers.  "  We  give  thanks  to 
God,"  says  she  in  the  letter  last  quoted,  "  that  my  mother  has  re- 
mained constant  in  these  storms,  and  ascribe  it  wholly  to  his  grace. 
I  have  implored  her  to  come  to  us,  along  with  my  sisters,  out  of 
that  Babylon."  It  was  with  deep  concern  she  heard,  that  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  flames  of  persecution 
were  rekindled,  spreading  terror  and  misery  throughout  that  coun- 
try, and'  compelling  such  of  her  countrymen  as  had  taken  refuge 
there  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  escape  for  their  lives.  "  In 
England,"  says  she  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  Vittoria,  "  the  godly  are 

1  Her  letter  is  dated  Heidelberg,  7  Cal.  February  [  ?  1554].        2  Opera  Oli/mpia,  p.  160. 

3  Here  Olympia's  estimate  of  the  character  of  her  former  mistress,  as  if  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  upon  her  as  a  disciple  of  the  Reformation,  is  unjust,  and  betrays  a  de- 
gree of  prejudice.  The  reader  will  remember  that  some  misunderstanding  had  arisen  be- 
tween these  two  distinguished  ladies;  and  few  minds  rise  superior  to  the  prejudices 
created  by  misunderstanding.  If  Renee's  constancy  was  for  a  time  subdued  by  the  har- 
assing persecutions  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  her  husband,  we  must  remember  that 
she  did  not  yield  without  making  repeated  and  courageous  resistance.  Her  sincerity, 
too,  was  proved  by  her  subsequent  unwavering  adherence  to  the  Reformation,  and  her 
generous  intrepid  support  of  the  Reformers.  *  Opera  Olympia,  p.  175. 
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exceedingly  harassed.  I  hear  that  that  truly  Christian  man  Ber- 
nardino Ochino,  of  Sienna,  has  fled  from  thence  to  Geneva,  so  that 
in  all  places,  whoever  would  be  a  Christian  must  bear  the  cross. 
But  I  would  rather  thus  suffer  with  Christ  than  possess  the  whole 
world  without  him." '  Her  sympathies  were  equally  moved  towards 
the  French  Huguenots,  under  their  cruel  persecutions.  The  noble 
and  touching  letter,  so  full  of  piety,  dignity,  magnanimity,  and  ge- 
nerous feeling,  which  she  wrote  at  this  time  to  Anne  of  Este,  her 
old  pupil  and  friend,  and  now  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  and  bloody  persecutors  of  his  age,  imploring 
her  to  interpose  with  her  husband  and  the  French  monarch  in 
their  behalf,  was  dictated  by  this  powerful  sympathy  as  well  as  by 
ardent  solicitude  for  the  best  interests  of  that  illustrious  lady.  This 
letter,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,2  appears  not  to  have  been 
altogether  lost  upon  Anne  of  Este.  A  few  years  after,  when,  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  civil  war,  the  court  was  witnessing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentences,  so  atrocious  for  their  cruelty,  by  which  the 
•government  crushed  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  only  one  person 
among  these  courtly  spectators  seemed  to  be  horrified  at  the  scene, 
and  to  have  a  heart  beating  in  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  and 
that  person  was  Anne  of  Este,  who,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  warned 
Catharine  de  Medicis  of  the  calamities  she  was  bringing  upon  the 
king  and  the  kingdom  of  France  by  thus  punishing  the  innocent. 
She  probably  remembered  at  that  very  moment  the  impressive  ap- 
peal of  her  old  teacher  and  friend  Olympia  Morata. 

The  advancement  of  evangelical  truth  in  Italy  engaged  Olympia's 
thoughts  and  anxieties  to  the  close  of  her  life.  Among  the  last  let- 
ters she  wrote  was  one  to  Paolo  Vergerio,  formerly  Bishop  of  Capo 
d'Istria,  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in 
1540,  and  who  was  now  residing  at  Tubingen,  in  the  duchy  of  Wur- 
temburg,3  beseeching  and  conjuring  him,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to 
translate  Luther's  Larger  Catechism,  which,  says  she,  "  you  must  be 

1  Opera  Olympice,  p.  198.    This  letter  is  dated  Heidelberg,  August  8. 

2  See  No.  V.  *  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Rtf.  in  Italy,  p.  379. 
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aware  -would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  Italian  countrymen,  especi- 
ally to  the  young,  if  diligently  studied."1 

Olympia  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  good  health  in  Heidelberg. 
The  anxieties,  watchings,  and  privations  of  the  siege  of  Schwein- 
furt,  protracted  during  fourteen  months — the  excitement  and  alarm 
caused  her  by  the  plundering  and  burning  of  the  town — her  flight — 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  journey,  gave  a  shock  to  her  deli- 
cate frame  from  which  she  never  recovered,  and  sowed  in  her  con- 
stitution the  seeds  of  that  fatal  disease  which  brought  her  prema- 
turely to  the  grave.  Her  letters  to  her  friends  during  her  residence 
at  Heidelberg,  contain  frequent  references  to  the  weak  or  dangerous 
state  of  her  health ;  and  she  appears  to  have  had  presentiments 
that  her  earthly  course  was  near  its  termination.  Her  thoughts 
were  now  chiefly  turned  to  Divine  and  eternal  things,  and  she  be- 
came increasingly  desirous  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
others.  Writing  to  her  favourite  and  beloved  sister  Vittoria,  she 
says : — "  O  my  sister !  pray  with  Moses  in  the  90th  Psalm,  '  Lord, 
teach  me  to  number  my  days,  and  to  have  their  fewness  always  be-* 
fore  me,  that,  despising  this  vain  life,  I  may  apply  myself  wholly 
to  wisdom  and  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal  things.'  Seek  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found ;  call  upon  him  continually :  when  you 
take  your  food,  give  him  thanks ;  give  yourself  up  wholly  to  his 
love ;  follow  not  the  path  of  the  wicked ;  keep  yourself  pure  and 
chaste,  that  at  length,  as  a  conqueror,  you  may  carry  off  the  palm. 
.  .  .  Farewell,  and  overcome,  my  dearest  sister  Vittoria." 2  And 
in  an  eloquent,  touching,  and  affectionate  letter  which  she  wrote  to 
Madonna  Cherubina  Orsini,  she  concludes  thus : — "  May  God  grant, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  written  in  vain !  The  pain  in 
my  breast  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  exertion,  but  I 
sincerely  wish  I  were  able,  by  my  death,  to  assist  you  and  others  in 
the  things  which  pertain  to  salvation."3 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1554,  she  was  seized  with  an  ill- 

1  Opera,  Olympia,  pp.  174,  175.  2  Opera  Olympics,  p.  102. 

3  Mrs.  Smith's  Life  of  Olympia,  p.  323. 
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ness  so  severe  that  on  the  second  day  it  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 
"  That  grievous  and  deadly  disease  has  now  left  me,"  says  she,  in 
writing  to  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  December  1  [1554],  "but  I  am  not 
yet  restored  to  my  former  strength.  With  perfect  truth  I  may 
affirm  that  God  has  raised  me  up  from  the  depths  of  the  grave."1 
But  her  constitution  was  now  broken,  and  any  partial  improvement 
she  felt  was  only  temporary  and  deceptive,  being  succeeded  by  re- 
newed or  aggravated  languor.  In  the  month  of  June  that  same 
year,  she  thus  writes  to  Curio  concerning  her  health : — "  I  am -every 
day  more  and  more  wasted  by  disease,  and  am  hardly  one  hour  free 
from  fever.  Thus  are  we  chastened  of  the  Lord  that  we  may  not 
perish  with  this  world."2  Curio  was  much  affected  on  hearing  these 
mournful  tidings,  and  in  an  affectionate,  sympathizing  reply,  after 
informing  her  of  his  recovery  from  sickness,  about  which  she  had 
expressed  deep  concern,  and  of  the  condition  of  his  daughter  Violan- 
this,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Jerome  Zanchius,  who  had  been  long 
dangerously  ill,  but  who  was  now  somewhat  relieved,  he  proceeds  to 
minister  to  her  pious  consolations,  and  concludes  with  these  words : 
— "  Farewell,  my  dearest  Olympia.  Be  careful  of  your  health,  that 
you  may  be  longer  spared  as  the  ornament  of  our  age.  We  are, 
indeed,  envious  of  the  city  that  possesses  you."* 

But  all  that  care,  and  skill,  and  affection  could  do  to  remove  her 
complaint  was  unavailing.  She  continued  gradually  to  grow  worse. 
Believing  that  her  death  was  fast  approaching,  she  wished  to  an- 
swer Curio's  letter,  to  bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  tried  and 
faithful  friend ;  and  as  he  had  requested  her  to  send  him  some  of 
her  compositions,  she  intended  to  send  him,  as  a  dying  memorial, 
along  with  her  letter,  copies  written  from  memory  of  some  Psalms 
she  had  translated  into  Greek  verse,  and  a  few  epigrams,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  had  perished  in  the  flames  at  Schweinfurt.  This 
affecting  letter,  which  is  her  last,  we  shall  here  give  entire. 

i  Opera  Olympus,  p.  184.  In  the  same  letter  she  informs  him  that  the  pestilence  had 
broken  out  in  Heidelberg,  that  many  were  preparing  for  flight,  but  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  resolved  not  to  remove,  commending  themselves  to  the  protection  of  God. 

•'Opera  Olympic,  p.  180.  '  Ibjd.  p.  189. 
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"  My  dearest  father  Celio, — You  may  conceive  how  tenderly 
those  who  are  united  by  true,  that  is,  Christian  friendship,  feel  for 
one  another,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  perusal  of  your  letter  drew 
tears  from  my  eyes;  for,  on  learning  that  you  had  been  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  the  grave,  I  wept  for  joy.  May  God  long  preserve 
you  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  church !  It  grieves  me  much  to  hear  of 
the  indisposition  of  your  daughter ;  but  I  comfort  myself  with  the 
hopes  you  entertain  of  her  recovery. 

"  As  to  myself,  my  dear  Celio,  I  must  inform  you  that  there  are 
no  hopes  of  my  surviving  long.  No  medicine  gives  me  any  relief ; 
every  day,  indeed  every  hour,  my  friends  look  for  my  dissolution. 
It  is  probable  that  this  may  be  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from 
me.  My  body  and  strength  are  wasted;  my  appetite  is  gone;  night 
and  day  the  cough  threatens  to  suffocate  me.  The  fever  is  strong 
and  unremitting ;  and  the  pains  which  I  feel  over  the  whole  of  my 
body  deprive  me  of  sleep.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  that  I 
breathe  out  my  spirit.  But  so  long  as  life  continues  I  will  remember 
my  friends,  and  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  them. 

"  I  return  the  warmest  thanks  to  you  for  the  books  you  sent  me, 
and  to  those  worthy  men  who  have  bestowed  upon  me  such  valua- 
ble presents.  Had  I  been  spared  I  would  have  shown  my  grati- 
tude. But  it  is  my  opinion  that  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  com- 
mend the  church  to  your  care.  O  let  all  you  do  be  directed  to  its 
advantage ! 

"Farewell!  excellent  Celio,  and  do  not  distress  yourself  when  you 
hear  of  my  death ;  for  I  know  that  I  shall  be  victorious  at  the  last, 
and  am  desirous  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  Salute  your  family 
in  my  name.  I  send  you  such  of  the  poems  as  I  have  been  able  to 
write  out  from  memory  since  the  destruction  at  Schweinfurt — all 
my  other  writings  have  perished.  I  request  that  you  will  be  my 
Aristarchus,  and  polish  them.  Again  farewell. 

"HEIDELBERG,  [October,  1555.J"' 

1  Opera  Olympics,  p.  208.  The  translation  we  have  borrowed  from  M'Crie's  Hist,  qftlu 
Rtf.  in  Italy,  Appendix,  Ko.  vii. 
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Upon  looking  over  the  first  copy  of  this  letter,  which  she  wrote 
with  her  own  hand,  she  made  some  alterations,  and  attempted  to 
write  a  new  copy,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  on  account  of  her  weak- 
ness, and  to  consign  the  task  to  her  husband.  Not  long  after,  and 
before  an  opportunity  was  found  of  sending  off  this  farewell  letter 
to  the  much  respected  friend  to  whom  it  was  addressed,1  the  hand 
that  wrote  and  the  heart  that  dictated  its  affecting  sentences  were 
cold  in  death. 

For  some  days  before  her  departure  she  often  declared  with 
great  assurance  that  she  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  die  and  to 
be  with  Christ.  Whenever  she  obtained  respite  from  the  violence 
of  her  disease,  she  ceased  not  to  speak  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God,  in  having  enlightened  her  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Word, 
turned  away  her  heart  from  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and 
kindled  within  her  the  desire  of  eternal  life ;  nor  did  she  hesitate 
in  all  her  conversation  to  call  herself  a  child  of  God,  often  quoting 
the  text,  "I  will  be  a  Father  to  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  Nothing  gave  her  greater 
pain  than  when  any  one,  with  a  view  to  her  consolation,  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  might  recover  from  her  illness.  "  God,"  said  she, 
"  has  allotted  me  a  short  course  of  life,  but  yet  one  which  has  been 
full  of  labour  and  sorrow.  I  have  no  desire,  now  that  I  have 
reached  the  end  of  my  race,  to  be  brought  back  to  the  beginning." 
In  her  last  moments  no  shade  of  doubt  and  darkness  rested  upon 
her  mind— all  had  passed  away,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  unclouded 
radiance  of  celestial  glory  encompassed  her  spirit,  filling  it  with  a 
seraphic  joy.  Being  asked  by  a  pious  man  whether  her  mind  was 
distracted  by  doubts  or  fears,  she  replied,  "  During  the  last  seven 
years  the  devil  has  never  ceased  from  endeavouring,  by  every  means, 
to  draw  me  from  the  true  faith ;  but  now,  as  if  he  had  lost  all  his 
weapons,  he  has  never  made  his  appearance,  nor  do  I  now  have  any 
other  feeling  in  my  mind  than  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  peace 

i  This  letter  was  brought  to  Curio  by  the  game  messenger  who  brought  to  him  a  letter 
from  Grunthler,  conveying  the  intelligence  of  her  death. 
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of  Christ."  "  But,"  says  her  husband,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  particulars  of  her  last  illness,  "  it  would  be  endless  were  1  to 
enumerate  all  the  affecting  words  which  she  uttered,  or  to  dwell 
upon  the  holiness  and  piety,  the  constancy  and  fortitude  with  which 
she  spoke,  to  the  great  admiration  of  us  who  heard  her."1 

A  little  before  her  death,  upon  her  awaking  from  a  short  sleep 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  her  husband  observed  her  smiling  to  her- 
self with  a  delightful  sweetness  which  he  knew  not  how  to  express. 
He  went  near  her,  and  asked  why  she  smiled  so  sweetly.  "  I  be- 
held," said  she,  "  just  now,  while  lying  quiet,  every  place  filled  with 
the  purest  and  brightest  light."  Her  extreme  weakness  prevented 
her  from  saying  more.  "  Come,"  said  her  husband,  "  be  of  good  cheer, 
my  dearest  Olympia,  you  shall  soon  dwell  in  that  beautiful  light." 
She  again  smiled,  and  nodded  assent,  and  a  little  after,  she  said, 
"  I  am  all  gladness."  She  did  not  again  speak  till  her  sight  began 
to  fail,  when  she  said  to  him,  "  I  can  scarcely  any  longer  see  you, 
but  all  around  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers." 
These  were  her  last  words.  Not  long  after,  as  if  fallen  into  a  peace- 
ful slumber,  she  ceased  to  breathe,  and  her  spirit  entered  into  the 
paradise  above.  She  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  1555,  not  having 
completed  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age.2 

To  her  husband,  who  loved  her  with  a  more  than  common  attach- 
ment, this  desolating  stroke  was  almost  overwhelming.  He  felt  as 
if  he  had  never  been  tried  till  now,  and  every  fountain  of  earthly 
happiness  seemed  to  him  to  be  dried  up.  In  communicating  the 
tidings  of  his  bereavement  to  Celio  Secundo  Curio,  he  thus  writes : 
"  Behold,  I  pray  you,  most  accomplished  Celio,  in  how  many  ways 
God  afflicts  me,  how,  after  the  destruction  of  my  native  town,  the 
plunder  of  my  property,  and  the  death  of  my  friends  and  of  nearly 
all  my  neighboui's,  he  has  at  length  taken  away  from  me  also  my 
dearest  wife.  While  she  yet  remained  with  me  all  other  losses 
seemed  comparatively  light.  But  this,  the  greatest  calamity  of  all, 
like  the  tenth  wave  following  the  others,  completely  overwhelms 

1  Opera  Olympia,  p.  205.  z  Ibid.  p.  204. 
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me;  nor  can  I  find  any  possible  alleviation  to  my  grief.  She,  indeed, 
departed  with  great  desire,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  dying,  arising  from  her  full  persuasion  that  she  was 
called  away  from  long-continued  afflictions,  and  from  this  most 
miserable  life  to  everlasting  felicity.  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  very  sweet  and  happy  life  we  lived  together 
ministers  to  me  no  consolation.  She  .lived  with  me  not  quite  five 
years ;  but  never  have  I  seen  a  soul  more  sincere  and  upright,  nor 
a  deportment  more  virtuous  and  holy.  "What  shall  I  say  of  her 
singular  piety  and  learning  ?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  praise 
her  to  you,  both  because  she  is  already  well  known  to  you,  and  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  seem  anxious  to  extol  what  was  my  own.  I 
therefore  transfer  this  task  entirely  to  you  and  her  other  most 
learned  and  very  kind  friends,  some  of  whom,  I  doubt  not,  will  pay 
a  just  tribute  to  her  memory  by  a  poem  or  an  oration.  To  this  I 
also  will  add  my  tears  when  a  mitigation  of  my  grief  will  permit ; 
for  there  is  a  kind  of  sorrow  like  mine,  and  it  is  the  greatest  of 
any,  in  which  tears  cannot  even  be  shed,  because  the  mind,  already 
exhausted  by  an  accumulation  of  calamities,  becomes  stupified  by 
the  stroke  of  some  new  affliction."  He  then  proceeds  to  inform 
Celio  concerning  the  manner  of  her  death;  and  feeling  perplexed  as 
to  how  he  was  to  convey  the  distressing  tidings  to  her  mother,  he 
requests  him  to  prepare  the  way  by  writing  to  her  first,  which 
Curio  did  in  an  admirable  letter.1 

Olympia  was  interred  in  a  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Heidelberg. 

Grunthler  did  not  long  survive  his  beloved  partner.  The  plague 
was  raging  in  Heidelberg  and  sweeping  away  multitudes.  Uni- 
versal consternation  prevailed,  and  hundreds  had  left  the  city ;  but 
this  excellent  man,  who,  from  the  benevolence  of  his  spirit,  forgot 
himself  in  his  devotion  to  the  good  of  others,  remained,  and,  disre- 
garding the  hazards,  ministered  day  and  night  for  the  welfare  of  the 
sick.  In  the  midst  of  his  disinterested  and  arduous  labours  he  was 
attacked  by  the  fatal  distemper,  of  which  he  died  on  the  22d  of 

i  Opera  Olympia,  pp.  203,  204,  207,  213. 
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November,  less  thai)  a  month  after  the  loss  of  the  object  dearest  to 
his  heart.  In  his  last  moments  he  thought  of  his  Olympia :  when 
the  cold  dews  of  death  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  he  uttered  with  broken  accents  some  verses  of  a 
touching  monody  which  he  had  composed  on  her  death,  beginning 
with  these  words  of  the  forty -second  Psalm,  "  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  .  .  . 
When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ? " ' 

Her  brother  Emilio,  for  whom  she  had  done  so  much,  followed, 
silent  and  dejected,  the  corpse  of  Grunthler  to  its  last  resting-place, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  his  sister ;  and  having  now  lost  his  two  pro- 
tectors, one  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  beloved  father,  and  the  other 
as  a  tender  mother,  he  felt  like  a  poor  desolate  orphan  in  a  friend- 
less world,  and  pined  away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  survive  their  fostering  cai*e.  Olympia  had  borne 
testimony  that  he  listened  with  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  and  delighted  in  reading  the  Bible ;  and  while  now  weeping 
over  what  he  had  lost,  he  relieved  his  bursting  heart  by  prayer  to 
"  God.  He  soon  followed  those  so  dear  to  him  to  another  world.  Thus, 
within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  was  this  house  of  genius,  love,  and 
piety  made  desolate.  And  were  there  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  such 
a  providence  would  baffle  every  attempt  at  explanation.  But  an  here- 
after solves  the  mystery,  and  vindicates,  as  fraught  with  love  and 
mercy,  the  dispensation  by  which  a  household  of  such  rare  excellence 
and  so  lovely  in  their  lives,  were,  in  their  deaths,  which  gathered 
them  into  one  society  in  a  better  world,  not  long  divided. 

Grunthler  and  Emilio  were  buried  beside  Olympia.  Soon  after, 
a  monument,  with  suitable  inscriptions  in  Latin,  was  erected  to 
their  memory  over  their  graves.  It  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  in- 
scriptions, which  commemorate  their  worth  and  eminence  in  simple 
language,  have  been  recently  restored.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  part  relating  to  Olympia: — "SACRED  TO  THE  EVER-LIVING 

GOD,  AND  TO  THE  VIRTUE  AND  MEMORY  OF  OLYMPIA  MORATA,  daugh- 
1  Unpublished  correspondence,  quoted  by  Bonnet  in  his  Tie  d'  Olympia,  chap.  vL 
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ter  of  the  very  learned  Fulvio  Morato  of  Mantua,  and  the  beloved 
wife  of  Andrew  Grunthler,  physician — a  woman  whose  genius  and 
singular  knowledge  both  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  languages — whose 
probity  of  deportment  and  ardour  of  piety — were  always  accounted 
above  what  is  common.  This  judgment  formed  concerning  her  in 
her  life,  was  confirmed  by  the  solemn  testimony  of  her  death,  which 
was  happy,  holy,  and  peaceful.  She  died  in  a  foreign  land,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1555,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  is 
buried  here  with  her  husband  and  her  brother  Emilio."1 


House  of  Olympia  Morata  at  Schweinfurt. 

Olympia's  learned  friends  emulated  each  other  in  paying  respect- 
ful tribute  to  her  memory.  In  their  letters  they  express  their  un- 
feigned sorrow  on  hearing  the  tidings  of  her  death,  and  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  her  piety,  erudition,  and  sweetness  of  manners. 

»  Opera  Olympic;,  pp.  271,  272. 
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Her  death  was  deplored,  and  her  worth  and  genius  honoured,  by  nu- 
merous poems,  written  in  Greek  and  Latin.1  The  town  of  Schwein- 
furt  rebuilt,  at  the  public  expense,  the  house  in  which  she  had 
resided  among  them  for  three  years,  and  engraved  upon  it  the  fol- 
lowing simple  but  appropriate  inscription : — 

"Vilis  et  exilis  domus  hsec  quamvis,  habitat  rix 
Clara  tamen  claram  aat  facit  et  celebreni." 

—  i.  e.,  "  Humble  and  poor  as  this  house  is,  yet  the  fame  of  her 
who  dwelt  in  it  gives  it  distinction  and  celebrity."2  Her  early 
friend  Curio,  that  he  might  erect  to  her  name  a  still  more  enduring 
monument,  set  about  collecting,  with  persevering  zeal,  such  of  her 
writings  as  might  exist,  in  order  to  publish  them  to  the  world, 
which  he  afterwards  did;  and  before  his  death,  he  superintended 
three  editions  of  them  in  their  progress  through  the  press.  But 
even  this  effort  of  friendship  could  not  do  full  justice  to  her  emi- 
nent piety,  talents,  and  literary  acquirements,  the  most  of  the  fruits 
of  her  pen  having  been  destroyed  with  the  town  of  Schweinfurt. 
Of  the  extent  of  this  loss,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  passage  in 
Curio's  dedication  of  the  first  edition  of  her  works  to  Isabella 
Manricha  of  Bresegna.  "She  had  written  critical  observations 
on  Homer,  the  prince  of  the  poets,"  says  he,  "and  had  composed 
numerous  poems,  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  which  were  distin- 
guished at  once  by  their  elegance  and  variety ;  besides  dialogues  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  imitation  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  so  perfectly 
elaborated  that  not  even  Zoilus  himself  could  have  found  in  them 
anything  to  censure,  ...  all  which  perished  with  Schweinfurt." 

1  These  are  printed  at  the  end  of  her  works. 

:  Note  of  Hesse  in  Nolten's  Vila,  Olympics,  sec.  xxii. 
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-*/,AVINIA  FEANCIOTTI  BELLA   ROVERE   was 

the  daughter  of  Nicolo,  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the 
illustrious  Delia  Rovere  family.  Her  father  had  a 
brother  named  Galeotto,  who  was  Cardinal  of  St. 
Piero  in  Vincula,  and  a  sister  Lucretia,  who  was 
married  to  Marc- Antonio  Colonna.  Her  mother's  name  and  family 
we  have  not  discovered.  Some1  have  incorrectly  described  her  as 
descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Urbino.  But  though  not  descended 
from  that  ducal  family,  she  was  related  to  it.  One  of  her  paternal 
grandmother's  brothers,  Giovanni,  who  was  prefect  of  Rome,  and 
Lord  of  Sinigaglia,  having,  in  1474,  married  Giovanna  di  Montefeltro, 
daughter  of  Federigo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  eldest  son  of  this  mar- 
riage, Francesco  Maria,  became  the  first  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  of 
the  Delia  Rovere  line.  This  duke 2  was  Lavinia's  father's  cousin. 
She  was  connected  by  birth,  and  afterwards  by  marriage,  with  many 
other  illustrious  families  of  Italy.  Two  of  the  popes  were  branches 

1  As  Nolten  and  Jules  Bonnet,  in  their  Lim»  of  Olympia  Alorata. 

2  His  son  and  successor,  Giudobaldo  II.,  had  a  daughter  named  Lavlnia,  "who," 
says  Dennistoun,   "from  similarity  of  name,  has  been  confused  by  Dr.   M'Crie  and 
others,"  with  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Nicolo.—  Memoirs  of  the  Duket  of  Urbino,  vol.  iii. 
p.  117.    Here  Dennistoun,  who  probably  wrote  from  memory,  is  mistaken.    The  two 
ladies  are  not  confounded,  at  least  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  who,  in  writing  of  Lavinia,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  notice,  says  nothing  respecting  her  parentage  or  blood  relations,  and  all  whose 
statements  respecting  her  are  founded  upon  the  correspondence  between  her  and  Olym- 
pia Morata. 
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of  the  same  stock  from  which  she  had  sprung,  and  precede  her  at 
no  great  distance  of  time  in  the  genealogical  table.  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  who  was  born  1414  and  died  1484,  was  her  great  grand  paternal 
uncle,  and  Pope  Julius  II.,  "the  greatest  if  not  the  holiest  of  popes,' 
as  he  has  been  described,1  who  was  born  1453  and  died  1513,  was 
her  grand  paternal  uncle.2 

Born  in  an  age  when  learning  was  enthusiastically  cultivated  in 
Italy,  Lavinia  received  a  learned  education,  and  possessing  from  na- 
ture an  excellent  capacity,  she  attained  to  no  common  proficiency 
in  literature  and  philosophy.  Nor  was  she  less  distinguished  for 
her  virtues,  and  for  all  the  agreeable  qualities  that  can  adorn  her 
sex,  than  for  the  lustre  of  high  birth  and  superior  talents  and  ac- 
complishments. In  1541,  at  an  early  age,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Paolo  Orsini,  son  of  the  celebrated  Camillo  Orsini,3  who,  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  had  acquired  a  high  military  reputation,  and  'who  possessed 
great  influence  at  the  court  of  Borne. 

After  her  marriage,  she  resided  for  some  time  at  Ferrara.  It 
was  here,  in  the  palace  of  the  Duchess  Eenee,  that  she  first  became 
"acquainted  with  Olympia  Morata,  than  whom  none  among  that 
brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies  which  gave  lustre  to  the  court  of  the 
duchess  more  attracted  her  notice  and  admiration.  The  elegance  of 
Olympia's  manners,  her  learning  and  taste,  the  sprightliness  of  her 
conversation,  the  suavity  of  her  dispositions,  and  her  becoming  de- 
portment, were  all  calculated  to  gain  her  a  high  place  in  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  a  lady  of  Laviuia's  refined  taste  and  cultivated  un- 
derstanding. An  intimate  friendship  sprung  up  between  them,  the 
cordiality  and  fervour  of  which  was  never  for  a  moment  chilled  by 
the  assumption  of  superiority  or  distance  of  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  Lavinia,  on  account  of  her  elevated  rank,  and  they  often  spent 
together  hours  in  the  unreserved  interchange  of  thought,  some- 
times on  literary  subjects,  sometimes  on  those  of  a  more  serious  and 
important  nature.  The  supposed  dialogues  between  them,  which 

1  Mariotti's  Italy. 

z  Dennistoua's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  vol.  ii.,  Genealogical  Table  opposite 
p.  267.  3  Ibid. 
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Olyinpia,  after  they  were  far  separated  from  each  other,  composed, 
in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  but  which, 
though  clothed  in  the  drapery  of  their  classic  language,  are  ani- 
mated by  the  inspiration  of  nobler,  because  Christian  sentiments, 
may  be  considered  as  memorials  or  reminiscences  of  the  familiarity 
of  their  intercourse  in  days  gone  by,  which  both  of  them  delighted 
to  recall.  One  of  these  dialogues  thus  begins : — 

"  Lavinia. — "Will  you  always  be  poring  over  books,  Olympia,  and 
never  remit  in  your  application  ?  You  should  allow  yourself  some 
relaxation  at  times,  and  then  you  might  return  again  to  your  fa- 
vourite studies.  The  mind,  when  thus  refreshed,  will,  upon  re- 
newed application,  the  more  quickly  make  itself  master  of  what  you 
wish  to  learn. 

"  Olympia. — I  admit  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  Lavinia,  and  yet 
I  agree  with  the  observation  of  the  philosopher,  that  all  time  is  lost 
which  is  abstracted  from  study;  nor  do  I  forget  that  the  loss  of  time 
is  of  all  losses  the  greatest ;  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  guilty  of  sin 
if  I  do  not  consecrate  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  the  leisure  which 
God  has  given  me: — 

—  '  Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit;' 

especially  as  I  have  no  other  solace  by  which  to  alleviate  the  long- 
ing I  feel  on  account  of  the  absence  of  my  husband."1 

Lavinia's  friendship  for  Olympia  remained  unchanged  under  all 
circumstances.  She  stood  by  her  when  driven  from  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  under  the  load  of  malignant  slanders,  although,  notwith- 
standing her  high  favour  at  court,  she  was  unable  to  afford  her  pro- 
tection. She  often  visited  Olympia  in  her  mother's  house  after  this 
court  disgrace,  and  gave  proof  of  a  warm  affectionate  interest  in  her 
mother  and  sisters,  as  well  as  in  herself.  Their  subsequent  separa- 
tion put  an  end  to  their  personal  intercourse,  but  they  still  con- 
tinued to  maintain  epistolary  correspondence,  which  was  termi- 
nated only  by  the  death  of  Olympia.  When  far  removed  from  each 
other,  Olympia  thus  writes  to  her :— "  You  are  ever  in  my  heart, 

1  Opera  Olympia  Moratce,  p.  47. 
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and  I  continually  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers." '  Writing 
to  her  afterwards  from  Schweinfurt,  during  the  siege  of  that  town, 
she  says : — "  I  am  exceedingly  glad,  in  the  midst  of  our  great  cala- 
mities, to  have  an  opportunity  offered  me  of  writing  to  you,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  my  mother,  are  my  most  affectionate  and 
dearest  female  friend,  to  inform  you  of  our  circumstances." 2  This 
letter  she  wrote  under  the  influence  of  deep  feeling  and  affection ; 
and  when  she  was  about  to  finish  it,  all  the  sluices  of  her  heart 
seem  to  have  been  opened.  Having  bidden  Lavinia  farewell,  she 
subjoins  a  short  postscript,  concluding  with  these  touching  words, 
in  writing  which  her  whole  soul  must  have  been  agitated  with  the 
tenderness  of  her  emotions,  while  the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks: — "Again  farewell,  my  dearest  Lavinia,  always  present  to 
my  inmost  soul,  and  whom  I  never  can  forget  whilst  life  remains 
in  this  mortal  body.  Farewell,  and  again  and  again  farewell." 
Writing  to  her  sister,  she  says : — -"  I  gi'eatly  long  for  a  letter  from 
your  Lady  Lavinia,  who  is  exceedingly  dear  to  me,  and  whom  I 
name  with  the  most  sincere  respect.  Her  sweetness  and  piety  never 
pass  from  my  mind." 3 

It  was  probably  at  Ferrara  that  Lavinia  first  received  into  her 
mind  some  rays  of  that  Divine  light  which  was  then  dawning  upon 
benighted  Italy,  and  became  imbued  with  sentiments  of  piety.  But, 
like  Olympia  Morata,  she  was  for  some  time  perplexed  with  doubts 
as  to  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  religion.  Even  after 
her  mind  was  opened  to  a  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace,  she  was  stumbled  at  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  that 
grace.  Bewildered  by  the  mystery  of  predestination,  on  which  the 
Italian  Eeformers  had  adopted  the  views  of  Calvin,  she  thought 
that,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  election,  she  could  not  come  to 
God  and  ask  from  him  eternal  life  in  the  hope  of  receiving  it; 
"  for,"  said  she,  "  if  I  am  not  elected,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  pray  to 
him  for  salvation."  She  was,  however,  at  length  relieved  from  her 
agitation  and  distress  arising  from  this  source,  by  a  clearer  under- 

1  Optra  Olympia  Morata,  p.  119.  2  Ibid.  p.  136.  3  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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standing  'of  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  gospel  offer  of  salvation 
to  all.  "  God,  in  his  Word  and  gospel,"  she  reasoned,  "  freely  and 
earnestly  invites  all  to  come  to  him  and  receive  salvation.  My  duty 
therefore  is,  letting  secret  things  alone,  which  belong  not  to  us  but 
to  God,  to  comply  with  his  gracious  invitations,  in  which,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  lie,  he  must  be  sincere;  and  if  I  comply  with 
them,  my  personal  salvation  must  be  infallibly  secured."1  Thus  did 
she  ultimately  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty ;  and 
such  -was  her  eminence  for  piety,  that  Olympia  Morata  bears  this 
emphatic  testimony  concerning  her — "Than  whom  I  know  not  a 
more  learned,  or,  what  is  still  higher  praise,  a  more  pious  woman  in 
Italy." 

Lavinia  was  far  from  happy  in  her  married  state.  To  her  hus- 
band she  was  attached  with  an  almost  idolatrous  affection ;  but, 
ambitious  of  acquiring  military  fame,  he  had  entered  the  service  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  and  was  almost  continually  absent  from  her. 
Having  no  children,  the  care  of  whom,  by  occupying  her  thoughts 
arid  attention,  would  have  lightened  the  trial  of  his  absence,  she 
pined  in  solitude,  and  had  more  the  feelings  of  disconsolate  widow- 
hood than  of  conjugal  happiness.  One  of  the  supposed  dialogues 
between  her  and  Olympia  Morata,  the  drift  of  which  is  to  illustrate 
wherein  true  happiness  consists,  was  written  by  Olympia  with  the 
view  of  reconciling  the  mind  of  the  princess  to  this  domestic  afflic- 
tion. She  is  introduced  as  lamenting  over  the  unhappiness  of  her 
condition  in  these  words : — "  You  have  come  at  the  moment  when 
you  were  much  needed ;  for  I  am  so  afflicted  with  grief  that  I  could 
not  have  remained  much  longer  alone;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  al- 
layed by  your  presence  and  conversation.  .  .  .  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  distress,  for,  from  the  close 
friendship  subsisting  between  us,  and  there  being  no  woman  with 
whom  I  am  more  intimate  than  with  you,  I  have  long  since  told 
you  all  my  secrets.  How  much  I  am  afflicted  by  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  my  husband  is  well  known  to  many  of  my  friends.  I  am 

1  Ojiera  Olympia;  Morale?,  p.  120. 
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at  present  suffering  from  this  very  cause.  He  has  again  gone  away 
and  left  me,  regardless  of  my  miserable  loneliness,  for  his  absence, 
which  renders  me  unhappy,  seems  to  contribute  to  his  enjoyment. 
.  .  .  When  I  was  but  a  girl,  there  was  nothing  which  I  more 
ardently  desired  than  to  be  united  to  a  husband  whose  habits  and 
dispositions  should  be  congenial  with  my  own,  and  whose  society  I 
might  always  enjoy.  I  thought  that  in  this  life  there  could  be  no 
greater  felicity  than  to  spend  one's  days  with  a  truly  affectionate 
husband,  and  I  married  chiefly  from  the  hope  of  realizing  this  feli- 
city. But  the  event  has  turned  out  differently  from  what  I  antici- 
pated ;  and  I  am  the  more  distressed  because  I  had  flattered  myself 
with  expectations  of  greater  happiness." ' 

Lavinia  endeavoured  to  sustain  her  spirit  under  the  cheerless 
blank  created  by  her  husband's  absence;  but  she  often  felt  as  if 
ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  her  burden.  Olympia 
Morata,  by  her  society  when  she  was  at  Ferrara,  and  by  her  letters 
and  the  communication  of  religious  books  when  she  had  left  it, 
contributed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  support  and  comfort  her  be- 
loved friend.  On  one  occasion  she  sent  her  a  dialogue  composed  by 
Celio  Secunrlo  Curio,  entitled  De  Amplitudine  Regni  Dei,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the  elect,  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  devil,  or  of  the  reprobate.  On 
another  occasion  she  sent  her  some  of  Luther's  works,  the  reading 
of  which  had  afforded  herself  great  delight,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  strengthening  and  refreshing  to  Lavinia.  These  she  ac- 
companied with  a  composition  of  her  own — the  dialogue  between 
herself  and  Lavinia,  last  referred  to.  In  a  letter  to  her  from 
Schweinfurt  she  thus  writes :  "  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  your 
welfare,  and  am  afraid  that  you  disquiet  yourself  day  and  night, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  wear  yourself  out  with 
cares.  Although,  therefore,  engrossed  by  important  occupations^ 
I  have  laid  all  aside  to  compose  the  accompanying  dialogue,  that, 
at  least,  in  reading  it,  your  mind  may  be  abstracted  from  your 

'  Opera  Olympice,  p.  58. 
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vexations.  I  suppose  that  war  having  broken  out  in  France,  your 
husband  will  have  left  you,  and  that  you  will  be  distressed  in  your 
usual  manner ;  I  have,  therefore,  as  you  will  see,  interspersed  in  the 
dialogue  some  things  adapted  to  your  case,  though  all  may  not  be 
equally  suitable."1  And  in  a  letter  to  her  sister  Vittoria,  she  says, 
"  Tell  your  mistress  Lavinia,  to  seek  in  Christian  philosophy  allevi- 
ation for  her  sorrows  and  anxieties,  and  rest  from  all  her  cares.  In 
a  short  time  we  shall  arrive  at  the  wished-for  haven.  Time  flies 
equally  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity."2 

Lavinia  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  Faventino  Fannio, 
already  referred  to,  who,  in  1548,  had  been  arrested  and  conducted 
in  chains  to  Ferrara,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and,  two 
years  after,  was  first  strangled  and  then  committed  to  the  flames. 
For  some  time  his  friends  and  strangers  were  allowed  access  to  him 
in  his  prison.  During  that  period  Lavinia,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  Olympia  Morata,  paid  him  repeated 
visits.  Fannio  always  welcomed  her  as  an  angel  of  mercy  come  to 
strengthen  and  comfort  him ;  and  she  never  left  his  gloomy  dun- 
geon without  receiving  impressions  which  made  her  both  wiser  and 
better.  Witnessing  his  equanimity  and  fortitude  as  he  lay,  with 
fettered  limbs,  on  his  lowly  pallet,  and  hearing  him  express  his 
readiness  not  to  be  bound  and  imprisoned  only,  but  also  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus — an  intrepid  resolution,  the  more  re- 
markable in  one  naturally  so  gentle  and  so  delicate  in  his  outward 
frame — she  was  confirmed  in  the  faith,  of  which  he  was  so  valiant 
a  confessor,  and  learned  those  lessons  of  magnanimity  which  en- 
abled her  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  not  only  at  Ferrara,  but  at 
Eome  also. 

To  deliver  Fannio  from  the  flames,  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost 
peril,  was  a  labour  of  love  which  Lavinia  was  very  desirous  to  ac- 
complish. She  often  commended  his  case  to  the  compassion  of  Duke 
Hercules,  and  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  martyrdom,  she  did  all  in 
her  power  to  save  his  life.  Olympia  Morata,  after  having  left  Fer- 

»  Opera  Olympice  Morata,  p.  119.  2  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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rara,  in  June,  1550,  wrote  an  earnest  appeal  to  her  in  his  behalf. 
Lavinia  had  then  the  prospect  of  soon  going  to  Eome,  and  in  her 
answer  she  assured  Olympia  that  nothing  she  could  do  would  be 
wanting  to  deliver  this  persecuted  servant  of  Christ  from  the  ap- 
parently impending  doom  of  death ;  that  all  her  influence  with  her 


Lavinia  and  Oljmpia  Morata  yisiting  Fauuiu  in  Vriton. 

father-in-law,  who  had  great  authority  at  the  Vatican,  would  be 
employed  to  induce  him  to  interpose  for  the  life  of  one  whom  she  so 
greatly  honoured  and  loved.  Olympia's  answer  to  this  letter,  while 
it  shows  how  much  concerned  she  herself  was  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Fannio,  bears  testimony  to  a  corresponding  ardour  of  sympathy  and 
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interest  in  his  behalf  on  the  part  of  Lavinia.  "  Your  letter,"  says 
she,  "  gave  me  great  pleasure,  because,  as  I  desired,  it  informed  me 
what  you  were  doing  and  where  you  were.  I  was  indeed  afraid 
lest,  before  you  went  to  Rome,  you  should  not  write  to  let  me  know 
how  to  address  my  letters  to  you.  I  therefore  give  you  thanks  for 
relieving  me  from  this  anxiety,  but  more  especially  for  promising  me 
your  assistance  and  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Fannio.  Nothing,  I 
assure  you,  could  have  given  me  more  gratification  than  such  a  pro- 
mise, for  this  your  journey,  from  the  great  influence  which  I  know 
you  have  at  Eome,  seems  to  rne  to  afford  some  ground  of  hope.  Be- 
sides, it  strikes  me  that  your  departure  from  Ferrara  may,  in  some 
measure,  conduce  to  his  advantage ;  for,  when  you  are  about  to  de- 
part, the  duke  will  no  doubt  promise  to  do  you  any  service  in  his 
power,  and  you  can  therefore  ask  him  if  he  would  confer  a  favour 
upon  you,  to  pardon  one  who  is  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  who  has 
already  suffered  what  would  be  an  adequate  punishment  for  even  a 
grave  offence.  In  this  matter  you  will  prudently  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done ;  and  not  being  yourself  a  stranger  to  affliction,  you 
will  be  the  more  disposed  to  succour  the  afflicted,  especially  those 
who  are  afflicted,  not  for  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  You  are  well  aware  that  whatever  kindness  or  benefit  you 
bestow  upon  them  will  be  considered  by  Christ  as  bestowed  upon 
himself.  I  will  add  no  more  on  this  subject,  because  I  well  know 
that  your  heart  is  not  less  set  than  my  own  upon  saving  the  life  of 
Fannio.  Only  I  would  exhort  you  not  to  allow  yourself  to  be 
moved  from  your  magnanimous  firmness  of  purpose  in  what  per- 
tains to  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  by  all  that  men  can  malig- 
nantly say  to  move  you."1 

But  all  Lavinia's  efforts  to  rescue  Fannio,  both  in  the  ducal  palace 
at  Ferrara  and  at  the  court  of  Eome  through  the  intervention  of 
her  father-in-law,  were  unavailing.  When  the  pontiff  Julius  III. 
heard  of  the  object  of  her  suit,  there  was  something  in  his  look  and 
growl  which  told  at  once  that  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  propiti- 
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ated,  but  had  determined,  by  inflicting  vengeance,  to  inspire  with 
terror  all  who  had  embraced,  or  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  he- 
retical opinions.  Concluding  that  her  sentiments  ran  in  the  same 
channel  with  her  sympathies,  he  even  hinted  that  it  was  not  credit- 
able nor  even  safe  for  her  to  have  such  characters  as  her  clients ; 
and  but  for  the  illustrious  rank  of  her  relatives,  and  their  high 
favour  at  the  court  of  Rome,  she  might  have  been  herself  arrested 
and  punished  as  guilty  of  participation  in  the  crime  of  the  person  for 
whom  she  interceded.  From  what  she  had  witnessed  of  the  spirit 
of  the  persecutors,  Fannio's  committal  to  the  flames  hardly  took 
her  by  surprise,  yet  it  was  not  without  deep  distress  of  mind  that 
she  received  the  tidings.  She  lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence in  all  its  particulars  to  Olympia  Morata,  to  whom,  as  well  as 
to  herself,  everything  relating  to  his  martyrdom  was  invested  with 
a  sacred,  though  melancholy  interest.  Writing  in  reply,  Olympia 
says,  "Your  very  sweet  letter  excited  in  me  mingled  emotions  of 
grief  and  joy.  I  could  not  but  be  affected  at  the  news  of  the  death 
of  a  man  of  Fannio's  eminent  piety,  although  afterwards  my  grief 
was  allayed  by  the  thought  of  his  admirable  constancy." ' 

Lavinia  when  she  went  to  Rome  was  accompanied  by  her  sister- 
in-law  Cherubina  Orsini,  and  she  took  with  her  as  her  companion 
Vittoria  Morata,  one  of  Olympia' s  sisters — a  kindness  for  which 
Olympia  expresses  her  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  more  especially  as  it 
was  wholly  unexpected  and  unsolicited;  and  in  which  she  rejoiced, 
not  because  this  might  open  up  for  her  sister  prospects  of  worldly 
advancement,  but  because  it  placed  her  in  a  situation  where  she 
would  have  favourable  opportunities  of  improving  in  Divine  know- 
ledge and  cultivating  personal  piety.2 

At  Eome,  Lavinia  witnessed  and  heard  much  to  strengthen  her 
feelings  of  alienation  from  the  Popish  church.  The  licentiousness  of 
the  clergy  produced  upon  her  mind  a  powerful  effect,  as  it  did  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Jew  in  the  tale  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  which 
had  often  been  to  her  and  to  Olympia  Morata  a  subject  of  euter- 

1  Optra  Olympics  Morata,  p.  121.  2  Ibid.  pp.  121,  194. 
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taining  conversation  at  Ferrara;  but  the  conclusion  she  drew  from  it 
assumed  a  somewhat  different  form  from  his,  namely,  that  the  Eo- 
tnan  church  was  Antichrist,  and  that  the  Keformed  church  was  the 
true  church  of  Christ.  "Here,"  said  she  to  herself,  "is  the  metro- 
polis of  Christendom,  a  city  full  of  prelates,  priests,  monks,  nuns, 
religious  observances  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  all  kinds, 
and  under  the  superintendence  and  tutelage  of  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
the  infallible  head  of  the  church;  surely  here  Christianity  should  be 
presented  in  its  purest  form — this  should  be  the  paradise  of  innocence 
and  sanctity — and  yet  here  the  morals  of  the  clergy  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  corruption.  There  is  no  conformity  between  the 
lives  of  these  men  and  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  of  which  they 
profess  to  be  the  guardians.  Can  this  den  of  idolatry,  blasphemy, 
impurity,  and  all  abominations,  represent  that  church  for  which 
Christ  laid  down  his  life  that  he  might  redeem  her  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works  ?  Can  those  men  who  are  bloated  with  profligacy,  who  are 
perpetuating  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  superstition— who  will  neither 
go  in  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  themselves  nor  suffer  them  that  are 
entering  to  go  in — be  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  the  custodiers,  the 
sole  custodiers,  as  they  pretend,  of  the  treasures  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life?" 

Thus  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  Church  of  Eome  was  Anti- 
christ, and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformation  were  the  truths  of 
Christ,  Lavinia,  during  her  stay  at  Eome,  remained  faithful  to  her 
convictions.  The  pope's  warehouse  of  indulgences  got  no  patronage 
from  her.  She  never  appeared  at  the  confessional.  She  declined 
being  present  at  the  idolatrous  worship  and  puerile  superstitions  of 
St.  Peter's  or  of  any  Popish  temple  of  inferior  note.  She  sought  no 
religious  advice  or  instructions  from  the  ecclesiastics  of  Eome,  de- 
voting herself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible— that  book  which  was  in 
little  request  with  them,  infallible  heads  being  far  above  its  teach- 
ing. She  and  her  sister-in-law  Cherubina  Orsini,  "  the  best  of  wo- 
men," as  Olympia  Morata,  who  was  her  correspondent,  describes 
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her,1  and  Vittoria  Morata,  often  joined  together  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  in  prayer,  and  in  mutual  exhortations  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  piety.  Lavinia,  too,  had  always  a  word  to  speak  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  persecuted.  She  entreated  her  father-in-law  to  com- 
passionate those  persons,  who,  under  the  charge  of  heresy,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  assured  him  that  he  could 
confer  upon  her  no  greater  favour  than  by  interposing  to  save  their 
lives.  To  do  all  this  required  on  her  part  greater  moral  courage 
than  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed.  It  was  exposing  herself  to 
the  obloquy  of  being  branded  as  a  heretic,  and  stigmatized  as  taking 
part  with  the  enemies  of  religion,  who  were  exciting  commotions 
through  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
church.  It  was  to  bring  upon  herself  the  displeasure  of  her  friends, 
and  to  subject  her  to  their  harassing  importunities  to  conform  to 
the  established  faith ;  and  it  was  to  risk  encountering  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Vatican,  which  would  not  suffer  a  single  heretical  sen- 
tence to  spread  its  pestilential  breath  through  the  city,  if  persecu- 
tion could  prevent  it.  "  It  requires  both  reflection  and  sensibility," 
says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  trials  which 
a  distinguished  female  must  endure  when  placed  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Laviuia  della  Eovere.  A  cup  of  cold  water,  or  even  a 
kind  message,  sent  to  a  prisoner  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition — a 
word  spoken  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  or  a  modest  refusal  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  superstitious  festival — afford  in  such  cases  a  stronger  and 
more  unequivocal  proof  of  a  devoted  soul  than  the  most  naming 
professions,  or  a  fortune  expended  for  religious  purposes  by  one 
who  lives  in  a  free  country,  and  is  surrounded  by  persons  who  are 
friendly  to  the  gospel."2 

How  long  Lavinia  stayed  at  Rome  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  let- 
ters of  Olympia  Morata  we  learn,  that  in  August,  1554,  she  was 
again  at  Ferrara,  whither  she  had  been  accompanied  by  her  sister- 
in-law  Cherubina  and  by  Vittoria  Morata.  At  this  time,  Duke 
Hercules,  in  his  efforts  to  exterminate  heresy  in  Ferrara,  was  exer- 

'  Opera  Olympia,  p.  103.  2  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  101. 
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cising  great  severity  against  all  suspected  of  holding  the  obnoxious 
tenets ;  but  Lavinia  maintained  her  steadfastness,  in  which  she  was 
encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  Olympia  Morata.      "I  have 
learned  from  my  friends,"  says  Olympia  in  a  letter  to  her,  dated 
Heidelberg,  August  1  [1554],  "to  whom  I  wrote,  making  inquiries 
about  you,  that  you  are  at  Ferrara,     .     .     .     You  have  many  com- 
panions in  your  afflictions.     Be  assured  there  is  no  one  who  desires 
to  live  godly  in  Christ,  who  does  not  experience  bitter  grief  and 
calamities.     .     .     .     Apply  yourself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  often  pray  to  God  that  you  may  not  follow 
the  example  of  the  multitude  of  the  ungodly,  who  everywhere 
abound.     .     .     .     Let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  have  greater  fear  of 
that  God,  who  is  supreme  over  all  things,  who  can  cast  body  and 
soul  together  into  hell,  than  of  feeble  men,  whose  life  is,  in  the 
Scriptures,  compared  to  a  shadow,  to  grass,  to  a  flower,  to  smoke. 
Be  courageous  and  valiant.     All  sufferings,  however  severe,  if  of 
short  duration,  ought  to  be  endurable."  *      And  in  a  letter  written 
to  Cherubina,  but  which  was  equally  intended  for  Lavinia  and  Vit- 
toria,  Olympia  thus  encourages  them  to  constancy  in  the  confession 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and  persecutions  to  which,  on 
that  account,  they  might  be  exposed: — "To  the  letter  I  have  already 
written  you,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting 
you  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  give  you  strength,  lest,  through 
fear  of  those  who  can  kill  the  body  only,  you  offend  that  gracious 
Redeemer  who  has  suffered  for  our  sakes ;  and  that  he  would  enable 
you  gratefully  to  confess  him,  according  to  his  will,  before  this  per- 
verse generation,  and  ever  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  words  of 
David,  '  I  hate  the  congregation  of  sinners,  and  will  not  sit  in  the 
company  of  the  wicked.'     'I  am  weak,'  you  will  be  apt  to  say,  'and 
cannot  do  this.'    O !  do  you  imagine  that  so  many  saints  and  pro- 
phets, that  so  many  martyrs,  even  in  our  day,  have  remained  firm 
in  their  own  unaided  virtue,  and  that  it  was  not  God  who  gave 
them  strength  ?    Then  consider,  that  those  whose  weakness  is  men- 

i  Opera  Olympic,  pp.  192-194. 
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tioned  in  the  Scriptures  did  not  continue  always  infirm.  St.  Peter's 
denial  of  his  Master  is  not  recorded  as  an  example  for  our  imitation, 
but  in  order  to  display  the  great  mercy  of  Christ,  and  to  show  us 
our'  own  frailty — not  to  excuse  it.  He  soon  recovered  from  his 
weakness,  and  obtained  such  a  degree  of  strength,  that  he  afterwards 
rejoiced  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  From  these  considera- 
tions we  should  be  induced,  when  we  are  sensible  of  our  infirmity, 
to  apply  by  prayer  to  the  Physician,  and  request  that  he  would  make 
us  strong.  Provided  we  pray  to  him,  he  will  not  fail  to  perform  his 
promise ;  only  he  does  not  wish  us  to  be  inactive,  but  to  be  continu- 
ally exercising  ourselves  with  that  armour  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians."1 

Here  our  notices  of  Lavinia  must  abruptly  close.  "We  have 
failed  to  trace  any  particulars  in  her  subsequent  history.  It  would 
appear  that  she  survived  Olympia  Morata,  and  she  probably  sup- 
plied Celio  Secundo  Curio,  who  was  her  intimate  friend,  with  the 
dialogues  and  letters  written  to  her  by  Olympia,  in  whose  works, 
-which  Curio  had  undertaken  to  publish,  they  might  be  included. 

1  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy,  p.  422.  The  letter  is  without  date,  but  judging 
from  internal  evidence,  tt  was  written  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding. 
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"  What  pageant's  hour  approached?    The  sullen  gate 
Of  a  strong  ancient  prisouhouse  was  thrown 
Back  to  the  day.     And  who,  in  mournful  state, 
Came  forth,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold-stone? 
They  that  had  learn'd,  in  cells  of  secret  gloom, 
How  sunshine  is  forgotten !    They,  to  whom 
The  very  features  of  mankind  were  grown 
Things  that  bewildered !    O'er  their  dazzled  sight 
They  lifted  their  wan  hands,  and  cower'd  before  the  light !" 
(From  description  of  an  avio-de-fe  in  Mrs.  Hemans'  Forest  Sanctuary.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


UTHEB  had  not  long  lifted  up  the  standard  of  defi- 
ance against  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  when  in  Spain 
his  opinions  awakened  attention,  and  found  converts. 
After  the  elevation  of  Charles  V.  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  Spain,  from  the  more  frequent  intercourse 
then  maintained  between  it  and  Germany,  became  accessible,  iu  a 
still  greater  degree,  to  the  inroads  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 

The  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  principles  in  Spain  was,  at  an 
early  period,  promoted  by  the  works  of  the  German  Reformer,  some 
of  which  in  Latin,  and  others  of  them  translated  into  the  Spanish 
language,  having  been  printed  at  Antwerp,  were  sent  into  the  Penin- 
sula, where  they  were  eagerly  read.  Those  learned  Spaniards  who, 
on  visiting  foreign  heretical  countries,  as  England  and  Germany, 
became  infected  with  heresy,  were  also  instrumental,  on  returning 
home,  in  propagating  the  contagion  among  their  countrymen.  And 
in  Spain,  as  in  other  nations  of  Europe,  the  stability  of  the  Popish 
superstition  \vas  greatly  shaken  in  many  minds,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  extended  by  vernacular  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. From  the  vigilance  of  officers  placed  at  all  the  sea-ports  and 
land-passes,  to  search  every  package  and  the  person  of  every  traveller 
that  should  enter  the  kingdom,  it  seemed  a  task  of  great,  apparently 
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insuperable  difficulty  to  introduce  these  translated  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Spain.  Yet,  in  1557,  Julian  Hernandez,  who,  from 
his  small  stature,  was  usually  called  Julian  the  Little,  undertook 
the  seemingly  desperate  enterprize,  and,  by  his  address,  succeeded 
in  conveying  safely  from  Geneva  by  land  to  Seville,  two  large  casks 
filled  with  the  vernacular  Scriptures  and  other  Protestant  books  in 
Spanish.1  Pretending  commercial  speculations,  he  deceived  the 
officers  by  concealing  the  precious  cargo  in  double  casks,  holding  a 
small  portion  of  French  wine  between  an  outer  and  an  inner  range 
of  staves.2 

The  Spanish  converts  included  many  of  the  most  learned  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  ranks.  "  In  Spain,"  says  a  contempor- 
ary Protestant  author,  Cypriano  de  Valera,  "  many  very  learned, 
many  very  noble,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  gen- 
try, have  for  this  cause  been  led  forth  to  the  scaffold.  There  is  not 
a  city,  and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  there  is  not  a  village,  nor  a  hamlet, 
nor  a  noble  house,  that  has  not  had,  and  still  has,  one  or  more  that 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  has  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  a  common  proverb  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  when 
speaking  of  a  learned  man,  to  say  he  is  so  learned  that  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  a  Lutheran."  3  "  Perhaps,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  there 
never  was  in  any  other  country  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons, 
illustrious  either  for  their  rank  or  their  learning,  among  the  con- 
verts to  a  new  and  proscribed  religion.  This  circumstance  helps  to 
account  for  the  singular  fact  that  a  body  of  dissidents,  who  could 
not  amount  to  fewer  than  2000  persons,  scattered  over  an  extensive 
country,  and  loosely  connected  with  one  another,  should  have  been 
able  to  communicate  their  sentiments  and  hold  their  private  meet- 
ings for  a  number  of  years,  without  being  detected  by  a  court  so 
jealous  and  vigilant  as  that  of  the  Inquisition."4 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  Keformed  faith  in  Spain,  that 

1  M'Crie's  Hitt.  of  the  Rtf.  in  Spain,  pp.  128, 130-132,  200,  205. 

•  Account,,of  Spanish  Protestants  in  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xxix.  p.  250. 

3  Quoted  m  Castro's  Spanish  Protestants,  p.  15.         4  Hist,  of  the  Rff.  in  Spain,  p.  234. 
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within  a  short  time,  had  not  severe  measures  been  adopted,  it 
would  in  all  probability  have  become  the  prevailing  religion  in 
that  kingdom.  The  character,  talents,  and  zeal  of  the  converts, 
threatened  this  dreaded  consummation.  Had  not  the  Inquisition 
interfered  when  it  did,  says  Paramo,  heresy  would  have  run  like 
wildfire  through  Spain,  so  disposed  were  persons  of  all  degrees  and 
of  both  sexes  to  embrace  it.1  An  emphatic  testimony  to  the  same 
effect  is  borne  by  the  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  historian  Illes- 
cas,  in  his  Pontifical  History.  "Formerly,"  says  he,  "Lutheran 
heretics  were  now  and  then  apprehended  and  burned  in  Spain ;  but 
all  these  were  foreigners — Germans,  Flemings,  or  English.  At 
other  times  mean  people,  and  of  a  base  race,  used  to  be  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  and  to  wear  san-benitos  in  the  churches ;  but  in  these  latter 
years  we  have  seen  the  prisons,  the  scaffolds,  and  even  the  burning 
pile  crowded  with  persons  of  noble  birth,  and,  what  is  even  more 
to  be  deplored,  with  persons  illustrious,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
for  letters  and  piety.  ...  I  withhold  their  names,  in  order  not 
to  tarnish,  with  their  injured  reputation,  the  fair  fame  of  their  des- 
cendants, or  even  of  some  illustrious  houses  to  whom  this  poison 
attaches.  They  were  such  and  so  many,  that,  it  was  believed,  if 
two  or  three  months  more  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  before  apply- 
ing a  remedy  to  this  mischief,  the  conflagration  would  have  spread 
itself  all  over  Spain,  and  brought  upon  her  the  most  dire  misfor- 
tunes she  has  ever  seen." 2  "  If  you  will  but  stay  persecution  for 
four  months,"  said  the  celebrated  Cazalla  to  the  inquisitors  at  one 
of  his  examinations,  "  we  shall,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  equal  in 
number  to  yourselves." 

The  great  instrument  by  which  heresy  was  resisted  and  ulti- 
mately suppressed  in  Spain  was  the  Inquisition. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  the  Inquisition  was  founded 
may  be  said  to  have  been  acted  upon  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  the  secular  power  for  the  first  time  sent  out  searchers  to 

1  Article  on  Spanish  Inquisition,  by  Southoy,  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  332. 

2  Quoted  by  Castro,  p.  14. 
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discover,  arrest,  and  deliver  up  heretics  for  punishment.  But  as  a 
distinct  tribunal  it  did  not  exist  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it 
was  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  war  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses  in  France.  It  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  Spain.  This  has  been  called  the  old  Inquisition,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  modern  or  the  uew  form  in  which  it  was  organ- 
ized in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Then  it  was  revived  by  statutes  and 
regulations  so  severe,  as,  under  the  control  of  able  but  sanguinary 
inquisitors,  to  become  the  most  effective  and  dreadful  engine  for  the 
repression  of  heresy  which  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  merciless  and 
envenomed  bigotry  to  invent.  This  properly  constitutes  the  Spa- 
nish Inquisition,  for  the  tribunal  under  this  terrible  form  was  con- 
fined to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  establishment  of  the  modern  Inqufsi- 
tion  was  to  prevent  the  Spanish  Jews  who  had  professed  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  relapsing  into  Judaism,  and  to  punish  such  as 
had  relapsed ;  but  the  real  or  the  principal  motive  was  to  prosecute 
against  the  Jews,  whose  wealth  was  immense,  a  vigorous  system  of 
confiscation.  Ferdinand  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  promised  to  replenish  the  royal  coffers,  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
penses of  protracted  wars ;  and  the  humane  scruples  of  Isabella,  at 
establishing  so  severe  a  tribunal,  being  overcome  by  the  priests' 
working  upon  her  superstitious  fears,  a  bull  was  granted  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1478,  for  erecting  it  in  Castile.  On  the  17th  of 
November,  1480,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  appointed  two  Domini- 
cans as  inquisitors,  with  an  assessor  and  a  fiscal  attorney.  In  1583, 
Father  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  Dominican  monk  of  remorseless 
cruelty,  was  appointed  inquisitor-general  of  Aragon,  and  thus  the 
modern  Inquisition  was  erected  in  that  kingdom.1 

Being  thus  established,  the  Inquisition  proceeded  in  its  career 
with  appalling  rigour  and  relentless  vengeance,  sparing  neither  sex, 
nor  age,  nor  rank.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  its  agency,  commit- 

1  Llorente,  Histoire  Critique  de  V  Inquisition  d'  Etpagne,  chaps,  v.  and  vi. 
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ted  to  the  flames  more  than  20,000  persons  suspected  of  maintain- 
ing the  Jewish  religion,  confiscating  their  property,1  and  expelled 
from  Spain  800,000  Jews.2 

After  the  doctrines  of  Luther  had  made  their  way  into  Spain, 
the  energies  of  the  Inquisition  were  directed  against  a  new  class  of 
heretics.  In  1534,  several  persons  suspected  of  being  favourable  to 
the  new  opinions,  and  in  danger  of  being  apprehended,  made  their 
escape;  others  less  fortunate  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
secret  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
year  1557  that  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  Lutheran  Ke- 
formers  in  Spain  rose  to  its  utmost  pitch.  For  a  considerable  time 
previously  to  this,  many  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  embraced  the 
Eeformed  doctrines  had  held  secret  assemblies  in  Valladolid,  then 
the  capital,  and  in  Seville,  one  of  the  most  noted  commercial  cities, 
as  well  as  corresponded  with  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  they  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  even  of  the 
lynx-eyed  inquisitors  until  that  year  when  the  adherers  of  the  He- 
formation  in  both  these  cities  were  discovered.  Upon  their  making 
this  discovery,  the  rage  of  the  monks,  who  had  not  imagined  that 
heresy  was  so  widely  spread  in  Spain,  was  unbounded,  and  the 
most  vigorous  proceedings  were  instituted  to  repress  and  crush  the 
obnoxious  opinions.  Vast  numbers,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank  and  learning,  were  thrown  into  prison  ;3 
and  in  1559  and  1560,  many  were  committed  to  the  flames  at  Valla- 
dolid, Seville,  Toledo,  Logrono,  and  other  cities.  Alarmed  at  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  multitudes  fled  from  their  na- 
tive land  and  sought  refuge  on  foreign  shores. 

For  carrying  on  its  work  the  apparatus  of  the  Inquisition  was 
immense.  In  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  there 

1  "  A  third  of  all  the  confiscated  property  went  to  the  inquisitors ;  a  third  to  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  faith— that  is,  it  went  the  same  way ;  the  remainder  was  tho 
government's  share  of  the  plunder."— Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  329. 

-  Puigblanch's  Inquisition  Unmasked,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211-215. 

3  In  Seville  aloiie  the  number  of  prisoners  amounted  to  800 ;  and  the  prisons  not  being 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  private  houses  were  converted  into  prisons  for  the  occasion. 

40 
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were  eighteen  different  inquisitorial  courts,  all  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  council  of  the  supreme,  consisting  of  the  inquisitor- 
general  as  president  and  three  councillors.  Each  of  these  courts 
had  its  apostolic  inquisitors,  its  secretai-ies,  sergeants,  and  other 
officers.  Besides  these  there  were  20,000  familiars  dispersed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  who  acted  as  spies  and  informers,  and  who  were 
employed  to  apprehend  all  suspected  persons,  and  to  commit  them 
for  their  trial  to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.1 

As  all  the  ladies  in  the  following  sketches,  with  one  exception, 
suffered  martyrdom  by  the  Inquisition — for  history  has  supplied  us 
with  nothing  in  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  female  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation but  the  persecutions  they  endured — it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate here  to  glance,  in  a  few  particulars,  at  the  criminal  process 
through  which  they  had  to  pass,2  and  to  describe  the  solemnity  of 
the  auto-de-f§}  in  which  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  were 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men. 

In  conducting  a  criminal  process,  the  Holy  Office,  if  the  evidence 
obtained  against  a  person  accused  was  deemed  sufficient,  issued  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  If  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  officers  by 
flight,  they  were  furnished  with  a  minute  description  of  his  person 
and  with  his  portrait,  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  ulti- 
mately to  escape.  If  he  was  apprehended  he  was  thrown  into  one 
of  the  secret  dungeons — those  dungeons  specially  intended  for  here- 
tics or  persons  suspected  of  heresy — narrow  and  un ventilated,  damp, 
if  subterraneous,  and  dark,  admitting  the  light  only  by  a  small 
chink.  Here  the  prisoner  lay,  strictly  excluded  from  intercourse 
with  all  save  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church  and  his  jailer,  and 
without  a  fire  or  light  in  winter  to  dispel  the  cold  and  the  darkness 
during  the  long  and  cheerless  nights. 

Meanwhile,  a  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  tribunals  in  the  pro- 
vince to  ascertain  whether  any  charge  or  charges  existed  against 
him  in  their  registers.  If  it  turned  out  that  there  did,  the  deposi- 

1  Mariana,  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  xvi.  p.  137. 

2  A  full  detail  is  given  by  Llorente,  chap  is. 
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tions  of  the  different  witnesses  recorded  in  one  of  the  registers,  or 
the  entries  in  different  registers,  though  referring  to  the  same  fact 
yet  being  expressed  in  different  terms,  were,  with  flagrant  injustice, 
converted  into  so  many  distinct  charges — it  might  be  four,  five,  or 
six — against  the  prisoner.  These  extracts  thus  constructed  were  then 
communicated  in  writing  to  the  qualificators  of  the  Holy  Office,  who 
were  the  interpreters  of  what  constituted  heresy.  The  qualificators 
being  monks,  almost  always  ignorant  and  fanatical,  generally  found 
heresy  in  everything  above  the  reach  of  their  own  understandings, 
or  belonging  to  a  region  beyond  the  limited  range  of  their  own 
studies,  which  had  been  exclusively  confined  to  scholastic  theology. 

In  the  three  first  days  following  the  imprisonment  of  the  culprit 
he  had  three  audiences  of  monition,  in  which  he  was  recommended 
to  speak  the  truth,  without  evasion  or  concealment,  both  respecting 
himself  and  others,  otherwise  he  would  be  proceeded  against  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  Kept  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
cause  of  his  arrest,  he  was  simply  told  that  no  person  was  taken  to 
the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  without  sufficient  proof,  and  that  ifc 
would  be  for  his  own  interest  to  confess  his  crimes  voluntarily.  By 
this  base  artifice,  resembling  that  to  which  the  witnesses  were  sub- 
jected, he  was  not  unfrequently,  like  them,  betrayed  into  making 
declarations  implicating  others  and  giving  rise  to  new  processes  for 
heretical  offences. 

If  the  inquisitors  concluded,  as  they  usually  did,  that  he  had  not 
made  a  full  confession,  they  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  question 
by  the  rack,  the  pulley,  or  the  fire — the  three  modes  of  torture  to 
which  they  had  recourse.  This  ordeal  he  went  through  in  a  sub- 
terraneous vault,  where  the  cries  of  the  victim  could  be  heard  by 
none  save  his  tormentors,  and  the  horrors  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate.  If  the  extremity  of  pain  extorted  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  guilt,  he  was  required  on  the  following  day  to  confirm  it 
upon  oath,  and  should  he  retract  instead  of  confirming  it,  he  was 
condemned  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  sufferings.1  At  the  conclu- 

i  By  a  regulation  of  Philip  II.,  the  repetition  of  the  torture  in  the  same  process  was 
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sion  of  the  torture  lie  was  conveyed  back  to  his  dungeon,  where  in 
solitude  and  darkness  he  was  left,  racked  with  pain  and  parched 
with  fever,  to  await  the  doom,  which,  if  he  was  obstinate,  was  to 
consign  him  to  the  flames,  or  if  he  was  penitent,  to  deprivation  of 
rank,  titles,  and  dignities — provided  he  was  a  person  of  noble  con- 
dition— to  confiscation  of  goods,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to 
various  penances  involving  his  degradation  for  life,  and  entailing 
infamy,  beggary,  and  ruin  upon  his  offspring  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  prisoner  never  received  his  accusation  in  writing,  to  enable 
him  deliberately  to  reply  to  the  charges.  He  simply  heard  it  read 
in  the  audience-chamber  by  the  secretary,  and  the  procurator-fiscal, 
between  each  article,  called  upon  the  prisoner  to  reply  to  it  in- 
stantly, and  to  declare  whether  it  was  true  or  false — a  proceeding 
calculated  and  intended  to  throw  him  into  embarrassment  by  com- 
pelling him  to  give  his  answers  without  previous  reflection.  He 
was,  indeed,  allowed  a  sort  of  defence;  but  he  could  select  his 
counsel  only  from  a  list  of  advocates  belonging  to  the  Holy  Office, 
and  instead  of  the  original  process,  the  advocate  was  favoured  only 
with  garbled  extracts  from  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  nor  was 
he  permitted  to  confer  with  his  client.  The  prisoner,  besides,  was 
never  confronted  either  with  his  accuser  or  with  the  witnesses,  of 
whose  names  he  was  even  kept  in  ignorance ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  shrouded  from  the  public  view  in  impenetrable 
secrecy. 

From  these  few  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
criminal  process  against  the  prisoners,  the  reader  may  judge  of  all 
the  rest,  which  equally  set  both  humanity  and  justice  at  defiance. 
"The  whole  was  a  confused  labyrinth,  from  the  snares  and  windings 
of  which  the  honour,  and  life,  and  liberty  of  the  accused  could 
scarcely  be  extricated.  An  impossibility,  almost  absolute,  on  the 
part  of  the  culprits  to  substantiate  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  a 

forbidden.  But  the  inquisitors  evaded  the  law  by  pretending,  after  every  new  infliction, 
that  the  torture  was  only  suspended,  not  terminated ;  and  thus  they  could  rejjeat  it  upon 
the  same  person  as  often  as  they  pleased. 
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facility  almost  boundless  on  the  part  of  the  inquisitors  to  aggrieve 
them,  were  the  two  principal  hinges  on  which  its  judicial  examina- 
tions turned  in  criminal  cases."1 

The  closing  scene  of  this  horrible  tragedy  was  the  auto-de-fS,  or 
act  of  faith,  being  the  public  exhibition  connected  with  the  pro- 
nouncing and  execution  of  the  sentences  upon  the  respective  pri- 
soners. It  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  that,  by 
striking  dismay  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  might  contribute  to 
uphold  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Tribunal.  It  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  imposing  spectacle  of  the  ancient  Eoman  triumph, 
and  with  unmatched  impiety  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  imitation 
of,  and  intended  to  represent  by  anticipation,  the  awful  solemnities 
of  the  last  judgment. 

The  auto-de-fe  was  particular  or  general.  The  particular,  called 
autillo,  or  the  little  auto,  which  took  place  when  the  culprits  were 
few,  was  conducted  either  in  the  church  publicly,  or  privately  in 
the  sessions-hall  of  the  court.  It  is  of  the  general  auto,  which  took 
place  when  the  culprits  were  numerous,  that  we  here  treat.  It  is 
horrifying  to  think  that  the  Sabbath,  the  standing  memorial  of  re- 
deeming love,  and  consecrated  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  was  generally  selected,  and  when  not  the  Sabbath  a 
holiday,  for  the  celebration  of  this  bloody  demonstration  of  Catho- 
lic zeal.  It  was  solemnized  sometimes  in  a  largb  church,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  principal  square  of  the  town  or  city.  And  as  a 
multitude  of  spectators  served  to  enhance  the  display,  and  heighten 
the  effect,  it  was  previously  intimated  in  all  the  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries in  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes  proclaimed  also  by  the 
public  crier ;  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  people  to  attend,  an  in- 
dulgence of  forty  days  was  announced  and  promised  to  all  who 
should  be  present. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  auto,  all  the  male  prisoners  whose 
punishments  and  penances  were  to  be  short  of  death,  were  collec- 
ted together  into  one  large  prison,  and  the  female  prisoners  of  the 

i  Puigblanch's  I'aguisition  Unmasked,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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same  class  into  another,  to  hear  read  to  them  their  respective  sen- 
tences. Those  who  were  doomed  to  expiate  their  offences  at  the 
stake  were  kept  apart,  each  in  his  own  prison ;  and  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  a  priest  was  sent  to  communicate  to  them  the  tid- 
ings of  their  doom,  and  to  prepare  them  for  it  by  confessing  them, 
if  penitent,  and  exhorting  them,  if  obstinate,  to  abjure  their  dam- 
nable heresies,  in  which  case,  besides  securing  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  they  would  obtain  the  favour  to  die  by  strangulation,  before 
being  touched  by  the  fire. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  great  work  of  the  day  was 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells.  On  hearing  this 
signal,  all  the  familiars  and  officers  of  the  Holy  Tribunal  hastened  to 
the  prison  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  especially  to  attire 
the  prisoners  in  the  several  habits  in  which  they  were  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  which,  with  slight  variations  in  different  places 
and  at  different  times,  were  of  the  following  description :— The  peni- 
tents were  clothed  in  the  san-benito,  a  coarse  woollen  garment  of  a 
yellow  colour,  brought  close  round  the  neck,  and  descending  loosely 
like  a  frock  to  the  knees;1  and  it  was  the  same  for  them  all,  except 
that  it  was  differently  decorated  according  to  the  different  classes  of 
the  penitents.  Those  of  them  who  abjured,  as  slightly  suspected  of 
heresy,  wore  it  without  the  cross ;  those  who  abjured  as  strongly 
suspected,  wore  it  with  half  the  cross ;  and  those  who  were  formal 
heretics,  wore  it  with  the  cross  entire.  The  prisoners  condemned 
to  death  wore,  besides  the  san-benito,  a  pasteboard  conical  cap, 
three  feet  high,  called  coroza,  on  the  head.  These  two  articles  of 
dress  were  the  same  for  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  being  diffe- 
rently decorated  for  the  different  classes.  Those  who  had  repented 
before  being  sentenced,  wore  them  embroidered,  each  with  a  scarlet 
cross;  those  who  had  repented  after  their  sentence,  and  before 

'  This  was  a  habit  worn  by  penitents,  as  the  name  imports.  The  penitential  habit 
was  called  sac  by  the  Jews.  Before  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  custom  to  bless  the 
sac,  which  was  worn  in  a  public  penance,  and  hence  it  had  added  to  it  the  epithet  Bendito, 
i.e.,  blessed.  The  word  san-benito  is  a  corruption  of  these  two  words.  The  real  name  in 
Spanish  is  zamarra. — Llorente,  chap.  iv. 
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they  were  conducted  to  the  auto-de-fe,  wore  them  ornamented,  each 
with  a  portrait  representing  the  wearer  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
which  were  reversed,  denoting  that  he  was  not  to  be  burned  until 
he  had  been  first  strangled ;  and  those  who  had  refused  to  recant 
wore  them  decorated,  each  with  a  portrait  representing  the  wearer 
in  the  midst  of  flames  which  were  ascending,  to  denote  that  he  was 
to  be  burned  alive,  and  garnished,  in  addition,  with  black  grotesque 
figures  of  dragons  and  devils  in  the  act  of  carrying  faggots  or  fan- 
ning the  flames,  typical  of  the  torments  of  hell,  which  were  await- 
ing the  obstinate  heretic  in  another  world.  The  prisoners  had  also 
a  rope  round  the  neck,  and  were  required  to  carry  a  yellow  wax 
taper  unlighted  in  the  hand.1  The  ceremony  of  dressing  the  pri- 
soners being  concluded,  they  had  provided  for  them,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery of  their  misery,  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  which,  as  they  had  little 
appetite  to  partake  of  the  dainty  fare,  was  greedily  devoured  by  the 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Office. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  various  parties  who  were  to  join  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  day  assembled  in  the  court  of  the  prison ; 
and  the  procession,  in  pompous  ceremonial,  moved  slowly  on,  ge- 
nerally in  the  following  order: — A  party  of  soldiers  went  before  to 
clear  the  way.  Then  came  first  a  body  of  priests  in  their  surplices, 
attended  by  a  company  of  students,  who,  with  the  priests,  made 
great  show  of  piety,  chanting  the  Liturgy,  which  they  repeated  al- 
ternately with  the  chorus,  "Ora  pro  Mis" — i.  e.,  "Pray  for  them." 
Succeeding  these  were  those  officials  who  carried,  fixed  upright  on 
long  poles,  the  effigies  of  persons  condemned,  previously  dead,  or 
who  had  made  their  escape,  with  their  names  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters on  the  breasts  of  their  effigies.  Next  advanced  the  prisoners- 
first  the  penitents,  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  their 
reputed  guilt,  beginning  with  the  least  criminal ;  and  then  the  pri- 
soners destined  to  the  flames,  the  most  of  them  with  gags  in  their 
mouths,  those  who  had  abjured  heresy  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  par- 

'  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  to  be  reconciled,  the  taper  was  lighted  after  the  cere- 
mony of  reconciliation  was  performed.— Llorente,  chap.  is.  Puigblanch,  ToL  1.  p.  295. 
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don,  but  whom  repentance  could  not  save  from  the  flames,  going 
before,  while  such  of  them  as  had  continued  constant  to  the  last 
closed  this  part  of  the  procession.  Each  prisoner  was  guarded  by 
two  armed  familiars,  and  those  condemned  to  death  were  besides 
attended  by  two  monks,  who  were  incessantly  attempting  to  convert 
them.  The  prisoners  were  followed  by  the  magistrates  and  judges 
of  the  place,  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  by  a  number  of  the  nobility 
on  horseback.  Behind  them  were  the  ecclesiastics,  priests,  clergy- 
men, and  curates  of  the  parishes.  After  them,  all  the  chapter  of 
the  great  church.  Then  the  abbots  and  priors  of  the  monasteries, 
with  their  retinue.  At  a  short  distance  from  these  were  to  be  seen, 
marching  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step,  the  venerable  members  of 
the  Inquisition,  preceded  by  their  procurator-fiscal  carrying  the 
standard  of  the  Holy  Office,  which  was  made  of  red  silk  damask, 
and  embroidered  on  one  side  by  the  portrait,  name,  and  arms  of 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  portrait,  name,  and 
arms  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  two  personages  to  whom  Spain  was  in- 
debted for  the  blessing  of  the  modern  Inquisition,  and  surmounted 
by  a  silver  crucifix,  overlaid  with  gold,  which  the  superstitious  peo- 
ple held  in  veneration,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  The  holy  fathers  were 
followed  by  their  body  guard,  the  familiars,  on  horseback,  among 
whom,  as  honorary  members,  were  many  of  the  Spanish  grandees, 
all  clothed  in  the  same  sable  livery.  Then  followed  in  confusion 
an  immense  crowd  of  people,  drawn  together  from  curiosity  from 
all  the  surrounding  country  to  witness  this  triumphal  show  of  Ca- 
tholic zeal. 

The  procession  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  ceremonies 
of  the  auto  were  to  be  performed,  the  inquisitors  ascended  the  plat- 
form erected  for  them,  and  the  prisoners  were  conducted  to  another 
directly  opposite.  All  the  parties  having  taken  their  seats,  the  pro- 
ceedings began  with  a  sermon,  generally  preached  by  some  digni- 
tary of  the  church,  after  which  the  sentences  of  the  respective  pri- 
soners were  publicly  read,  beginning  with  those  who  were  reputed 
less  guilty,  or  who  were  penitents,  and  ending  with  those  who  were 
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pronounced  obstinate.  The  penitents  were  publicly  reconciled,  and 
the  obstinate  were  relaxed — that  is,  delivered  over  as  impenitent 
heretics  to  the  civil  magistrate,  whose  office  it  now  was  to  execute 
npon  them  the  penalty  awarded  to  heretics  by  the  civil  law,  which 
was  death  by  burning.  To  produce  effect,  all  this  was  done  with 
much  formality,  and  with  many  ceremonies.  Then  the  penitents 
were  conducted  back  to  their  respective  prisons,  and  the  others  were 
led  away  to  the  place  where  the  stakes  were  fixed,  which  was  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  town.1 

To  pass  through  the  fearful  scenes  now  described,  was,  it  might 
be  supposed,  a  trial  to  which  few,  in  respect  either  to  the  powers  of 
their  physical  frame  or  to  their  mental  energies,  were  equal.  A 
long  and  solitary  imprisonment — the  privations  and  horrors  of  the 
grave-like  dungeons — frequent  and  harassing  examinations  before 
cruel  and  ensnaring  judges — the  repeated  endurance  of  the  torture 
— the  agony  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  suspense,  all  end- 
ing in  the  barbarous  exhibitions  of  a  whole  day,  "  where  the  agency 
of  shame  and  terror,  and  every  circumstance  which  the  ingenuity  of 
cruelty  could  devise,"  were  employed  to  crush  the  spirits  of  the  pri- 
soners;— this  overwhelming  load,  it  might  be  supposed,  was  enough 
to  lay  prostrate  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  powers  of  the 
strongest.  Yet  many  of  the  Spanish  martyrs,  including  au  hon- 
oured list  of  the  tender  sex,  upheld,  doubtless,  by  more  than  human 
strength,  had  the  fortitude  to  endure  all  this,  and  to  close  the  scene 
by  braving  the  torment  of  the  flames,  repelling  to  the  last  all  the 
officious  distracting  efforts  made  by  the  monks  to  overthrow  their 
faith. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish  martyrs  given  by  Llorente,  as  de- 
rived from  the  records  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  great  number, 
including  some  of  the  most  enlightened,  devoted,  and  distinguished, 
are  indeed  said  to  have  recanted  at  the  stake,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  being  strangled  before  being  consumed  by  the  flames.  But  the 

>  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  pp.  533,  534.  Puigblauoh,  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  &c.  M'Crie's  Hist. 
of  the  Ref.  in  Spain,  pp.  274-280. 
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truth  of  these  representations  is  extremely  doubtful.  Instances  of 
such  recantations  at  the  stake  may  have  occurred.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  that  many  who  remained  steadfast  to  the  last 
were  strangled  before  being  burned,  as  if  they  had  recanted,  partly 
to  destroy  the  effect  which  their  constancy  had  in  producing  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  an  impression  favourable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  cause  in  which  they  suffered,  and  partly  to  confirm  the  spec- 
tators in  their  devotion  to  the  Popish  faith,  by  making  them  be- 
lieve that  the  heretics,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  were  glad  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  infallible  church,  in  which  alone  salvation  was 
to  be  obtained.  "  There  is  nothing  so  improbable,"  says  Southey, 
"as  the  recantation  of  a  man  at  the  stake.  Our  own  histories, 
which  we  know  to  be  authentic,  do  not  afford  a  single  instance,  not 
even  when  life  has  been  offered  and  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  suf- 
ferer as  the  price ;  still  more  improbable  is  it  when  the  only  thing 
to  be  gained  is  to  die  by  strangulation  instead  of  fire."1  That,  from 
human  infirmity,  many  who  were  arrested  by  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition for  heresy  should,  under  the  dread  of  torture  and  death, 
yield  to  temptations  so  strong,  and  deny  principles  of  the  truth  of 
which  they  were,  notwithstanding,  fully  persuaded,  is  what  might 
naturally  have  been  expected.  But  that  of  those  whose  constancy 
had  stood  unshaken  under  long  imprisonment  and  under  the  sever- 
est torture,  and  even  after  being  bound  to  the  stake,  many,  at  the 
last  moment,  when  divested  of  all  hope  of  saving  their  lives,  and 
when  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  appearing  before  God  in  judg- 
ment, should  belie  their  most  solemn  convictions  by  renouncing  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  through  faith  in  which  alone  they  believed 
they  could  be  saved,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Popish 
church,  which  they  believed  to  be  Antichrist,  simply  for  the  miser- 
able boon  of  being  strangled  before  being  burned,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  incredible. 

The  Eeformation  numbered  among  its  proselytes  numerous  fe- 
males in  Spain,  many  of  whom  were  ladies  of  quality.     This,  when 
1  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  334. 
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the  circumstances  are  considered,  affords  a  sigaal  proof  of  the  power 
of  truth  upon  the  mind,  and  of  the  heroic  devotion  of  woman,  of 
which  so  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Ee- 
formation,  in  sacrificing  personal  interest  and  safety  at  the  shrine 
of  conscience.  These  female  confessors  embraced  the  Eeformed  faith 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  would  thus  array  against  them 
the  whole  power  wielded  by  a  tribunal  so  formidable  and  so  relent- 
lessly fierce  as  was  the  Inquisition.  Nor  when  they  fell,  as  many 
of  them  did,  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  did  they  meet  with 
more  leniency  than  the  other  sex.  Some  of  them  perished  in  the 
secret  dungeons.  Some  of  them,  overcome  by  the  temptations  to 
recant,  had  their  lives  spared;  but  they  were  condemned  to  wear 
the  san-benito — the  coat  of  infamy — for  life,  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, to  confiscation  of  goods,  and  to  various  penances.  Others, 
who  refused  to  abjure,  were  consigned  without  mercy  to  the  de- 
vouring flames.  And  all  these,  whatever  the  kind  of  their  punish- 
ment, left  behind  them  to  their  families  and  children  an  infamous 
reputation  as  their  only  inheritance. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  vast  number  of  women,  many  of 
them  of  high  or  noble  parentage,  who  were  thus  treated  by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  We  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  the 
monks  and  friars  treated  woman  so  cruelly.  Forbidden  by  their 
system  of  celibacy  to  enter  into  the  conjugal  relation,  intended  by 
Providence  to  be  the  chief  spring  of  human  happiness  and  human 
virtue — never  sharing  with  woman  in  the  common  responsibilities, 
solicitudes,  hopes,  and  joys  of  domestic  life— they  came  to  regard  her 
only  as  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  their  licentious  passions; 
and  when  invested  with  irresponsible  power  and  urged  on  by  fana- 
ticism to  deeds  of  cruelty,  they  had  no  principle  of  delicacy,  respect, 
or  compassion  towards  woman,  impelling  them  to  make  her  an  ex- 
ception to  the  cruelty  they  wantonly  exercised  towards  their  own 
sex.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  when  the  monks  thus  dared  to  violate 
home,  to  rupture  the  most  sacred  ties  on  earth,  to  insult  and  out- 
rage woman  by  tearing  her  at  their  pleasure  from  her  husband  and 
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children,  the  centre  of  her  affections,  cares,  and  happiness — or  if  she 
was  a  maiden,  by  tearing  her  from  her  parents,  throwing  her  into  a 
dungeon,  torturing  her  in  every  limb,  and  wreaking  the  last  effort 
of  their  cruelty  upon  her  by  committing  her  to  the  Homes — the 
wonder  is  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  awakened  in  the  Spa- 
nish grandees,  and  that,  stung  with  a  consciousness  of  wrong  and 
having  some  ideas  of  human  rights,  they  did  not  rise  up  against  the 
contemptible  and  dastardly  fraternity  of  monks  by  whom  these 
atrocities  were  perpetrated,  supported  though  the  monks  were  by 
a  fanatical  and  sanguinary  monarch. 

The  monarch  under  whom  the  ladies  whom  we  are  about  to  no- 
tice suffered,  was  Philip  II.,  a  sovereign  in  whose  character  there  is 
not  a  single  redeeming  feature.  A  barbarous  husband  and  an  un- 
natural parent  in  his  family,  he  was  a  gloomy,  inhuman  tyrant  and 
persecutor  in  his  kingdom.  To  a  man  who  had  so  deeply  imbibed 
in  all  its  virulence  a  persecuting  spirit,  as  publicly  to  declare  that 
were  his  own  son  to  become  a  heretic  he  would  himself  carry  the 
wood  to  burn  him,  the  Inquisition  was  the  most  precious  institu- 
tion in  his  kingdom,  and  from  such  a  man  mercy  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  His  unbounded  arrogance  in  requiring  that  none  should 
ever  speak  to  him  but  on  his  knees,  and  in  giving  his  commands 
with  only  half  a  phrase,  is  a  trait  of  character  which  we  may  pass 
over  simply  with  contempt ;  but  his  sullen  bigotry  and  fanaticism, 
which  wrought  so  much  woe  to  Spain  and  to  the  world,  are  more 
serious  imputations,  and  have  earned  him  the  infamous  celebrity  of 
being  ranked  with  the  most  execrable  tyrants  and  persecutors  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  history. 


LEANOB,  BE  CISNEROS, 


WIFE  OF  ANTONIO  HEREZUELO. 

EANOR  DE  CISNEEOS  was  married  to  An- 
tonio Herezuelo,  a  learned  advocate  in  Toro, 
an  ancient  city  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance in  the  province  of  Leon,  about  the  year 
1553,  when  she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  the  Reformation,  which  was 
spreading  in  every  direction  in  Spain,  had 
many  converts  in  almost  all  the  towns,  and  in 
many  of  the  villages  of  the  province  of  Leon. 
Leaiior  and  her  husband  had  become  disciples  of  the  new  faith. 
They  were  probably  converts  of  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  a  distinguished 
nobleman  of  Italian  birth,  to  whom  Charles  V.,  in  return  for  the 
important  services  rendered  to  him  by  that  nobleman,  had  given 
in  marriage  Dona  Isabella  de  Castilla,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  or  they  were  at  least  confirmed  by  his 
instrumentality.  While  resident  at  Valladolid,  Seso  connected  him- 
self with  the  Protestants  of  that  city;  and  at  Toro,  of  which  he 
was  corregidor,  or  mayor,  he  laboured  with  ardent  devotion  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  Reformation  by  distributing  among  the  people 
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the  works  of  the  Eeformers,  and  by  personally  expounding  and  vin- 
dicating the  articles  of  the  new  faith.1 

It  being  discovered  by  the  Inquisition  that  Leaner  and  her  hus- 
band had  embraced  the  Lutheran  opinions,  they  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  separate  dungeons  at  Valladolid.  This  was  probably 
about  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1558. 

In  prison,  Leanor  did  not  exhibit  the  same  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy as  Herezuelo.  He  assumed  from  the  first  and  maintained 
throughout  a  firmness  which  rose  superior  to  all  the  arts  and 
cruelties  of  the  Inquisition.  In  all  the  examinations  he  underwent, 
he  unhesitatingly  avowed  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  had 
been  even  a  teacher  of  his  sect  in  the  city  of  Toro,  the  place  of  his 
residence.  Being  required  by  the  inquisitors  to  give  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  had  instructed  in  the  new  doctrines,  he  refused,  and 
not  all  the  agonies  of  torture  could  compel  him  to  betray  his  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  Leanor,  when  she  found  herself  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon,  became  fearful  and  irresolute,  and  was 
at  last  induced  to  declare,  which  she  did  in  trembling  and  timid 
accents,  that  she  had  permitted  her  mind  to  become  entangled  with, 
and  to  be  led  astray  by  heretical  opinions.  Her  temptations  to 
waver  and  yield  were  certainly  very  great.  She  was  kept  in  entire 
seclusion  from  her  husband,  and  the  inquisitors,  with  their  usual 
secrecy,  concealed  from  her  his  firmness  of  purpose.  None  of  her 
friends,  by  whom  she  might  be  comforted  and  her  resolution  con- 
firmed in  her  melancholy  solitude,  were  allowed  to  visit  her.  The 
privations  and  miseries  of  a  dungeon  were  hard  to  bear.  Then 
there  were  the  horrors  of  the  rack  and  the  terrors  of  the  stake  to 
fill  her  imagination  with  horrible  ideas,  and  these  the  inquisitoi-s 
kept  constantly  in  her  view,  assuring  her  of  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  her  being  able  to  escape  them  unless  by  recantation.  She  may 
also  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  her  husband  had  sought 
reconciliation  with  the  church — that  on  the  day  of  the  auto-de-fe, 
provided  she  recanted,  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
1  M'Crie's  Uist.  oftJie  Rtf.  in  Spain,  pp.  231-233. 
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among  the  penitents  whose  lives  would  be  spared — and  that  they 
would  yet  one  day  be  restored  to  each  other's  arms.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  enfeeble  her  constancy,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  their  combined  influence,  a  woman  of  her  youth- 
ful years  was  tempted  to  abjure  with  the  mouth  that  truth  to  which 
she  still  clung,  with  undoubted  faith,  in  her  heart.  Her  sentence, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was,  in  consequence,  more  lenient  thau 
that  of  her  husband. 

At  the  first  public  auto-de-fi  of  Protestants  in  Spain,  which  was 
celebrated  at  Valladolid,  May  21,  1559,  being  Trinity  Sunday,  she 
and  Herezuelo  were  brought  forth,  with  other  heretical  culprits,  to 
have  publicly  pronounced  upon  them  their  respective  sentences. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  this  triumphal  demonstra- 
tion over  heresy,  which  was  to  be  witnessed  by  one  of  the  most 
splendid  assemblies  that  Spain,  then  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  was 
able  to  display.  Juana,  sister  of  Philip  II.,1  Don  Carlos,  his  son, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
other  princes,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  that  ancient  capital  and  of  the  neighbourhood  were  all  to  be 
there.  In  the  market-place,  between  the  church  of  St.  Francis  and 
the  house  of  the  consistory,  was  raised  a  scaffold  or  platform,  upon 
which  the  inquisitors  were  to  take  their  seats  under  a  canopy, 
facing  an  altar  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  and  bearing  the  candlesticks 
and  sacred  vessels  which  are  required  at  the  celebration  of  mass. 
Next  to  the  altar  stood  a  pulpit,  on  which  the  appointed  preacher 
was  to  address  the  convicts,  and  from  whence,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  act,  their  respective  sentences  were  to  be  made  public  by  the 
secretary  of  the  tribunal.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  was  erected 
a  bench  intended  for  the  prisoners,  having  six  seats  rising  above 
each  other  in  the  form  of  steps.  This  bench  was  so  large  at  the 
bottom  as  to  allow  ten  persons  to  sit  with  ease,  and  so  narrow  at  the 
top  as  to  afford  room  for  only  one.  At  the  side  of  the  inquisitors' 
platform  was  formed  a  gallery  which  connected  with  the  townhouse, 

1  She  was  Queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  and  Regent  of  Spain  during  Philip's  absence. 
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through  which  access  was  thus  obtained  to  the  platform,  without 
interruption,  from  the  crowd.  Upon  this  gallery  was  constructed  a 
box,  intended  for  Juaua,  the  king's  sister,  Don  Carlos,  the  grandees 
and  ladies  of  their  suite,  with  the  other  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  proceedings  had  been  appointed  to  commence  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  that  early  hour  the  procession  advanced  from 
the  prison  to  the  scaffold,  amidst  so  great  a  crowd  that  not  only  the 
windows  of  the  houses  but  all  the  streets  were  full  of  spectators. 
The  prisoners  amounted  to  thirty,  of  whom  sixteen  were  penitents, 
and  fourteen  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as  ob- 
stinate heretics,  to  be  burned.  Along  with  the  prisoners  were  car- 
ried in  procession  the  bones  and  effigy  of  a  lady  of  condition,  reputed 
to  have  been  a  heretic,  who  had  died  some  years  before.  Leaner 
and  the  other  penitents  were  the  first  of  the  prisoners  in  the  proces- 
sion. They  wore  the  san-benito  upon  which  were  red  crosses  before 
and  behind,  and  had  each  a  wax  candle  burning  in  their  hands. 
Her  husband  and  those  doomed  to  the  flames  as  obstinate  heretics 
followed.  They  had  upon  their  heads  each  a  coroza ;  they  also 
wore  the  san-benito,  and  before  them  was  carried  a  crucifix  covered 
with  a  black  crape  in  token  of  mourning.  Also,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Juana,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  other  princes  and  lords, 
with  the  guard  of  archers  and  halberdiers,  leaving  the  royal  palace, 
proceeded  to  the  townhouse,  four  heralds  who  marched  before  them 
bearing  the  armorial  ensigns,  while  the  Count  of  Buendia  carried 
a  drawn  sword.  These  illustrious  personages  having  taken  their 
places  in  the  box  appropriated  for  them,  Francisco  Baca,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  who  was  to  preside,  the  members  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  magistrates,  the  secular  and  monastic  clergy  of  the  city, 
who  all  appeared  in  magnificent  attire,  ascended  the  platform 
through  the  townhouse,  and  took  their  seats.  After  this  the  pri- 
soners were  placed  upon  the  bench  which  had  been  raised  for  them, 
each  according  to  his  or  her  reputed  criminality.  All  this  being 
done,  a  sermon,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  was  preached  by  Mel- 
chior  Cano,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  Bishop  of  the 
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Canaries.  Then  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  passing  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  inquisitors  to  that  on  which  Juana,  Queen-dowager 
of  Portugal,  Don  Carlos,  and  other  princes  and  lords  were  seated, 
exacted  from  each  of  them,  beginning  with  Juana  and  Don  Carlos, 
a  solemn  oath,  which  they  made  placing  their  hand  upon  a  missal 
within  which  was  the  picture  of  a  crucifix,  to  support  the  Holy  In- 
quisition in  prosecuting  Lutherans  without  respecting  any  person  of 
whatever  estate  or  quality,  and  to  compel  all  their  subjects  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  Romish  church.  Next  the  sentences  of  the 
several  prisoners  were  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  Holy  Office,  the 
sentences  of  the  penitents  being  first  read.  Leanor  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  that  is,  to  be  confined  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Holy  Office,  in  one  of  the  houses  of  seclusion  prepared 
for  penitent  heretics,  where,  wearing  the  san-beuito  and  submitting 
to  the  prescribed  penances,  she  might  receive  the  punishment  due 
to  her  errors,  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Her  goods  were  also 
confiscated.  Herezuelo,  as  being  an  obstinate  heretic,  was  con- 
demned to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  burned 
alive,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated. 

Leanor  and  her  husband  were  doubtless  very  anxious  to  know 
how  each  other  had  been  sustained  in  the  trying  scenes  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  each.  This 
they  ascertained  when,  upon  the  line  of  the  procession  being  formed, 
they  observed  each  other's  dress  and  the  place  which  each  occupied, 
even  before  they  had  heard  their  respective  sentences  publicly  read. 
The  discovery  was  distressing  to  them  both.  Herezuelo  had  for 
months  before  dwelt  in  thought  on  that  day.  He  had  summoned 
up  all  his  courage  and  energy  firmly  and  calmly  to  bear  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  spectacle  and  the  torture  of  the  fire,  and  he  grew 
more  calm  and  fearless  as  the  hour  of  his  fate  approached.  But  to 
see  on  that  fatal  day  his  wife,  the  object  of  his  youthful  and  teu- 
derest  affection,  among  the  penitents,  this  saddened  his  heart  with 
a  more  fearful  anxiety  than  the  prospect  of  the  stake.  If,  during 
the  whole  proceedings,  a  shiver  shook  his  frame,  it  was  from  the 
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overwhelming  bitterness  of  distress  he  experienced  at  this  unlooked- 
for  sight;  and  though  it  did  not  subdue  his  fortitude,  it  almost  over- 
came, for  the  moment,  his  feelings.  Nor  was  Leanor  herself  more 
satisfied  with  her  own  position.  She  felt  it  to  be  false  and  humili- 
ating— what  her  own  judgment  did  not  sanction  or  justify.  Still  she 
went  through  the  forms  prescribed  for  penitents  at  an  auto-de-fe. 
Her  sentence  having  been  read,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  the  missal,  repeated  her  confession.  The  same  having 
been  done  by  the  other  penitents,  the  presiding  inquisitor,  descend- 
ing from  the  throne  on  which  he  sat  and  advancing  to  the  altar, 
absolved  them  a  culpa,  leaving  them,  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Eomish  church,  to  suffer  the  several  punishments  to 
which,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  estimated  guilt,  they  had 
been  sentenced. 

But  Leanor  was  soon  recovered  from  her  fearf ulness  and  irreso- 
lution to  a  bold  confession  of  the  truth,  which  she  had  never  re- 
nounced with  the  heart ;  and  from  that  confession,  neither  a  pro- 
tracted imprisonment,  nor  torture,  nor  death  could  ever  afterwards 
make  her  shrink.  The  means  of  her  recovery  was  the  steadfastness 
and  parting  look  of  her  husband.  Passing  by  Leanor  while  he  was 
conducted  from  the  scaffold  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  cast  upon 
her  an  expressive  look,1  for  he  was  prevented  from  speaking  by  an 
iron  gag  put  into  his  mouth.  There  were  mingled  pity,  sadness,  and 
agony  in  that  look  It  seemed  to  say  to  her  that  to  see  her  among 
the  penitents  made  to  him  the  pangs  of  separation,  from  her  the  more 
severe,  and  would  sharpen  the  agonies  of  his  martyrdom.  This 
look,  so  mournful,  so  upbraiding  as  she  felt  it  to  be,  at  once  startled 
her  as  if  she  had  awakened  from  some  fearful  dream;  it  sent  a  thril- 

1  The  monks,  true  to  their  vocation,  endeavoured  to  load  his  memory  with  obloquy, 
by  circulating  the  slander  that  upon  descending  from  the  auto-de-fe,  and  perceiving  her 
with  the  san-benito  of  the  reconciled,  on  which  there  were  neither  the  figures  of  flames 
nor  of  devils  as  upon  his  own,  he  not  only  cast  upon  her  a  scowl  of  bitter  reproach,  but 
that,  in  the  fury  of  his  indignation,  he  kicked  her  with  his  foot,  saying  to  her,  "  Is  that 
the  value  you  put  upon  the  doctrine  which  I  have  taught  you  for  sis  3'ears !"  Llorente, 
contrary  to  his  usual  candotir,  adopts  this  infamous  slander. — Hist.  Crit.  de  Inquisition 
d'Etpagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  231. 
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ling  indescribable  anguish  to  her  heart,  the  more  so  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  an  ardent  and  susceptible  mind ;  it  changed  the  whole 
current  of  her  thoughts  and  gave  her  another  spirit.  His  constancy 
was  brought  so  suddenly  and  so  strongly  into  contrast  with  her 
painful  indecision  and  defection,  that  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  self-reproach,  and  from  that  moment  she  resolved  to 
emulate  his  fortitude  and  constancy.  On  returning  to  her  cell  in 
the  extremity  of  a  wretchedness  more  deep  and  bitter  than  even  the 
torments  of  the  stake,  as  she  thought  of  that  parting  look  from  a 
husband  ever  so  dear  to  her  and  now  dearer  to  her  than  ever,  and 
of  the  cruel  pangs  she  had  inflicted  on  his  soul  in  the  last  dreadful 
struggle,  she  knelt  before  her  God,  and,  while  the  tears  of  penitence 
flowed  down  her  cheeks,  she  implored  his  pardoning  mercy  for  her 
sin  in  having  denied  him  and  his  holy  Word ;  solemnly  resolved  in 
his  presence  that  by  his  grace  no  degree  of  suffering  would  ever 
make  her  again  renounce  her  faith,  and  prayed  for  Divine  strength 
to  enable  her  to  carry  into  effect  this  her  deliberate  resolve,  to  do 
all  and  to  suffer  all  for  Christ.  This  solemn  vow  to  return  to  the 
Reformed  principles,  and  to  cleave  to  them  at  whatever  sacrifice, 
brought  back,  in  some  degree,  peace  to  her  soul. 

In  pursuance  of  her  vow  she  immediately  broke  off  her  course  of 
penance,  boldly  avowed  her  faith  in  tha  Lutheran  tenets,  and  ex- 
pressed her  deep  sorrow  that  she  had  ever  abjured  them.  Upon 
this  she  was  again  thrown  into  one  of  the  secret  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  bring  her  again  to 
recant,  but  she  steadily  persevered  in  the  purpose  she  had  formed. 
No  arguments,  persuasions,  entreaties,  nor  threatenings  could  move 
her.  From  every  attempt  to  convert  her  the  priests  returned  baf- 
fled, disappointed,  and  withal  astonished  to  find  that  her  resolution 
had  now  assumed  a  strength  which,  from  her  previous  timid  and 
shrinking  deportment,  they  had  not  anticipated.  She  had  formerly 
lost  her  tranquillity  by  defection,  and  had  obtained  it  only  by 
returning  to  her  faith;  and  was  she  again  to  plunge  herself  into 
that  deep  mental  distress  which  had  weighed  upon  and  crushed 
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her  spirits,  and  which  had  been  infinitely  more  bitter  to  her  than  a 
cheerless  prison  and  the  bitterness  of  the  cruellest  death  ?  Such  was 
the  train  of  thought  which  passed  through  her  mind,  and  by  which 
she  triumphed  over  the  terrors  of  the  rack  and  the  stake. 

She  continued  eight  years  in  prison,  and  during  that  long  period 
she  endured  horrors  and  privations  such  as  were  usually  suffered  in 
those  fearful  dungeons,  and  which  it  required  almost  more  than 
human  fortitude  to  support.  At  times  her  heart  and  frame  were 
ready  to  sink,  but  still  she  maintained  a  quiet,  calm,  unconquerable 
endurance.  At  last  she  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  at  an  auto-de-fe 
celebrated  at  Valladolid.  With  the  utmost  composure  she  went 
forward  to  her  doom,  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  when  the  dread- 
ful array  of  death  met  her  view — the  stakes,  the  gathered  pile,  the 
grim  executioner  and  guards — she  looked  upon  the  whole  with  a 
fearless  unblanching  countenance.  "  In  the  year  1568,  on  the  26th 
of  September,"  says  a  contemporary  Popish  historian,  "  justice  was 
executed  on  Leaner  de  Cisneros,  widow  of  the  bachelor  Herezuelo. 
She  suffered  herself  to  be  burned  alive,  notwithstanding  the  great 
and  repeated  exertions  made  to  bring  her  to  a  conviction  of  her 
errors.  Finally,  she  resisted,  what  was  sufficient  to  melt  a  stone,  an 
admirable  sermon  preached  at  the  auto  of  that  day  by  his  excel- 
lency Don  Juan  Manuel,  Bishop  of  Zamora,  a  man  no  less  learned 
and  eloquent  in  the  pulpit  than  illustrious  in  blood.  But  nothing 
could  move  the  heart  of  that  obstinate  woman."1 

1  Illescas,  Hist.  Pontif.,  torn.  ii.  f.  451,  a.,  quoted  in  M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Spain, 
p.  290.  Hwtoire  des  Martyrs,  pp.  539,  540. 
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DONA  LEANOB,  DE  VIBERO, 

WIFE    OF    PEDRO    CAZALLA. 

HE  Inquisition  did  not  confine  the  outrages  it  com- 
mitted to  the  living.  As  if  bidding  defiance  to  death 
to  bound  its  terrible  power,  and  to  defraud  it  of  its 
victims,  it  invaded  the  grave  to  avenge  itself  of  he- 
resy and  of  heretics.  This  has  the  appearance  of 
even  greater  malignity  and  injustice  than  its  conduct  towards  the 
living.  With  regard  to  them,  they  had  at  least  the  semblance  of 
the  privilege  of  making  their  defence ;  but  to  proceed  against  the 
dead  was  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  against  those  who  could 
not  stand  up  in  their  own  vindication ;  and  to  disinter,  expose  to 
indignity,  and  commit  to  the  fire  their  earthly  remains,  after  they 
had  been  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  was  to  violate  the 
most  commendable  laws  of  humanity,  and  to  perpetrate  an  act 
which  would  have  shocked  the  feelings  of  even  many  of  the  hea- 
then, who  sacredly  revered  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
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In  Dona  Leanor  de  Vibero  we  have  an  example  of  this  implaca- 
ble rage  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  Antichrist,  displayed  so  often 
against  heretics,  in  exhuming  their  remains  and  consigning  them  to 
the  flames,  if  not  already  mouldered  into  dust.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Juan  de  Vibero,  who  held  an  office  in  the  treasury,  by  his 
wife  Constanza  Ortiz,  who  was  of  Jewish  origin.  Her  husband, 
Pedro  Cazalla,  also  descended  from  Jewish  ancestors,  was  comp- 
troller of  the  king's  household.  On  March  24,  1526,  a  process  was 
commenced  against  her  mother  (who  had  died  in  1524),  as  having 
died  in  a  state  of  relapse  to  Judaism,  and  but  for  the  influence  of 
her  son-in-law  with  the  inquisitor  Moriz,  her  corpse  would  have 
been  disinterred  and  infamy  entailed  upon  her  descendants.1  Lea- 
nor herself  was  a  secret  convert  to  the  Eeformed  doctrines,  and  the 
Protestants  of  Valladolid  frequently  assembled  in  her  house  for 
worship; 'but  so  cautiously  had  she  deported  herself,  that  during 
her  lifetime  no  accusation  of  heresy  was  ever  preferred  against  her. 
She  died  long  before  1558,  the  year  in  which  the  great  persecution 
against  the  Spanish  Protestants  arose,  and  was  buried  in  a  chapel 
in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Valladolid,  of  which  she  was  proprie- 
tress. At  her  death,  and  long  after,  she  was  reputed  sound  in  the 
faith.  Nothing  in  impeachment  of  her  orthodoxy  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Inquisition  until  1558.  In  that  year  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Valladolid  were  arrested  upon  information  communi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Office,  respecting  the  house  where  they  met.  The 
informer  was  a  fanatical  woman,  the  wife  of  Juan  Garcia,  a  silver- 
smith and  Protestant  of  Valladolid,  who,  by  dogging  his  footsteps 
one  night  as  he  went  to  the  meeting,  discovered  the  place,  of  which, 
knowing  her  to  be  the  slave  of  superstition,  and  entirely  under  the 
management  of  her  confessor,  he  had  prudently  kept  her  in  ignor- 
ance. Under  the  severity  of  the  torture  or  of  threatenings,  several 
of  the  prisoners  confessed  that  the  Lutherans  of  Valladolid  had  held 
their  secret  assemblies  in  the  house  of  Leanor  de  Vibero  during  her 
lifetime,  and  subsequently  to  the  death  of  her  husband.  This  at  once 

1  Llorente,  torn.  ii.  pp.  25-27. 
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excited  suspicions  as  to  her  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  these  suspi- 
cions were  increased  from  the  circumstance  that  five  of  her  children1 
were  at  that  time  lying  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  accused  of 
heresy.  This  was  considered  presumptive  of  her  guilt.  How  could 
so  many  of  her  children,  it  was  argued,  have  fallen  victims  to  here- 
tical error  but  from  her  instructions  ? 

She  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rage  and  violence  of  men. 
But  the  Inquisition,  impotent  as  was  now  their  malice,  instituted 
a  criminal  process  against  her.  The  procurator-fiscal  of  the  court 
brought  against  her  a  charge  of  Lutheranism,  although  he  said, 
that  to  conceal  her  true  sentiments,  she  had  received  in  her  last 
illness  the  sacraments  of  penance,  of  the  eucharist,  and  of  extreme 
unction;  and  he  demanded  that  she  should  be  tried.  The  trial 
went  on;  and  several  of  the  prisoners  already  referred  to,  who 
had  been  put  to  the  torture  or  threatened  with  it,  having  made 
depositions  supporting  the  accusation,  it  was  found  proven  that 
she  had  died  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  The  sentence  was  to  the 
effect  that  Doiia  Leanor  de  Vibero  having  died  in  a  state  of 

1  Leanor's  five  children,  who  had  been  arrested  for  heresy,  and  who  appeared  at  the  same 
auto-de-fe  at  which  her  effigy  and  bones  were  exhibited,  were — 1.  Doctor  Aiigustin,  priest 
of  Valladolid,  formerly  chaplain  to  the  late  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
pulpit  orators  in  Spain.  He  was  deficient  in  courage,  according  to  the  records  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  he  therefore  occupied  on  the  scaffold  a  place  among  the  penitents ;  but  he 
was  considered  too  important  a  person  to  have  his  life  spared.  A  tradition  was,  however, 
long  current  in  Valladolid,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  that,  when  the  martyr  was 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  told  the  people  that  he  was  about  to  die  for  the  truth. • 
2.  Francisco,  parish  priest  of  Hormigos.  Xhe  torture,  it  is  said,  had  once  subdued  his 
steadfastness  ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  auto-de-fe  he  betrayed  no  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
recant,  and  he  intrepidly  submitted  to  the  flames.  3.  Dona  Beatrix,  who  was  involved 
in  the  same  fate ;  but  she  was  strangled  before  being  consumed  by  the  fire.  4.  Conatanza, 
widow  of  Fernando  Ortiz  of  Valladolid,  and  the  mother  of  thirteen  children.  She  ap- 
peared among  the  penitents,  and  was  condemned  to  wear  the  san-benito  for  life,  to  confis- 
cation of  goods,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Her  brother  Augustin,  when  passing 
before  the  Princess  Juana  on  his  way  to  execution,  implored  her  highness  to  compassionate 
the  mother  of  so  numerous  an  orphan  charge.  "  The  request  must  have  been  fruitless ; 
for  what  could  be  expected  from  hearts  that  could  behold  and  hear  these  things  without 
breaking?"  5.  Juan,  who  was  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  as  his  sister  Constanza. 
Thus  were  five  of  Leanor's  children  at  this  time  doomed,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
constancy,  or  according  to  the  will  of  the  inquisitors,  to  perish  in  the  flames,  or  to  live 
henceforth  a  wretched  existence  in  infamy,  poverty,  and  durance. 

*  Quarterly  R  rfow,  vol.  vi.  p.  334. 
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heresy,  her  memory  was  condemned  to  infamy,  even  in  her  pos- 
terity, and  her  goods  confiscated ;  that  her  dead  body  should  be 
exhumed,  and,  being  placed  in  a  coffin,  should,  with  her  effigy 
dressed  in  a  san-benito  de  flammes  and  pasteboard  mitre,  be 
carried  in  the  procession  to  the  scaffold  on  the  day  of  the  auto-de- 
fe,  and  together  delivered  to  the  flames;  that  her  house  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  never  henceforth  to  be  rebuilt ;  that  the  ruins 
should  be  sown  with  salt,  and  that  over  them  should  be  erected 
a  marble  column  with  an  inscription  recording  the  cause  of  the 
direful  doom,  for  a  warning  to  the  then  existing  and  to  future 
generations.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  to  the  letter. 
The  marble  column  with  the  inscription  was  to  be  seen  until  the 
year  1809,  when,  by  the  orders  of  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  it 
was  thrown  down,  as  being  a  memorial  of  rancour,  intolerance, 
and  fanaticism  too  revolting  to  be  permitted  longer  to  exist.1 

Harmless  as  all  such  proceedings  were  to  the  dead,  they  were 
far  from  being  harmless  to  their  descendants.  The  children  and 
grandchildren  of  such  as  had  undergone  this  ordeal  were  in  conse- 
quence branded  with  indelible  infamy,  deprived  of  the  property 
they  had  inherited  from  them,  and  disabled  for  holding  numerous 
employments  and  offices,  among  which  were  those  of  judges,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  governors  of  castles  and  prisons,  bailiffs,  alder- 
men, jurists,  inspectors,  notaries,  lawyers,  attornies,  accountants, 
physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  brokers,  and  traders.2 

1  Llorente,  torn.  ii.  pp.  221,  222.         2  Puigblanch's  Inquisition  Unmasked,  vol.  i.  p.  292. 


THE  DONAS  GONZALEZ, 


SISTERS   OF   DOCTOR   JUAN   GONZALEZ. 


HE  story  of  the  Donas  Gonzalez  aud  their  brother 
Juan  is  an  affecting  record  of  heroic  devotion  to  the 
Keformed  faith ;  and  it  has  engaged  the  pen  of  one 
of  our  female  poets,  most  distinguished  for  the  touch- 
ing tenderness  of  her  muse.  Mrs.  Hemaus  has  made 
it  the  subject  of  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  that  pathetic  poem, 
the  Forest  Sanctuary,  in  which  a  Spanish  Protestant  refugee  is  made 
to  relate,  amidst  the  wilderness  in  a  North  American  forest  where 
he  found  an  asylum,  his  own  conflicts  and  the  religious  persecutions 
of  his  countrymen.1  Juan  Gonzalez  is  introduced  under  the  name 
of  Alvar,  aud  the  two  sisters  under  the  names  of  Theresa  and  Inez. 
These  young  ladies  were  of  Moorish  descent.  They  were  pro- 
bably instructed  in  the  Lutheran  faith  by  their  brother  Doctor 
Juan  Gonzalez,  a  JJeformed  preacher,  famed  throughout  Andalusia 
for  his  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  They  had  espe- 
cially learned  from  his  instructions  these  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Eeformatiou  upon  which  he  chiefly  insisted  in  his  sermons — that 
man  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  his  own  good  works,  and  that 
justification  is  to  be  obtained  exclusively  through  faith  in  the  plen- 
ary satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God. 
Being  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  under  the  accu- 

1  Stanzas  xxii.-lxxiii.  of  part  i.  are  devoted  to  this  theme. 
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sation  or  suspicion  of  Lutheranism,  they  were  thrown  into  some  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  castle  of  Triana.  The  Holy  Tribunal  did  not 
need  to  have  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  convict  them 
of  heresy,  for  they  did  not  deny  their  sentiments.  In  prison  they 
maintained  them  with  the  utmost  steadfastness,  every  artifice  being 
employed  in  vain  to  induce  them  to  recant ;  and  the  torture,  repeat- 
edly applied,  could  not  draw  from  them  the  least  evidence  against 
their  religious  associates.  Their  brother  Juan,  who  had  also  been 
apprehended,  in  passing  through  the  same  ordeal,  did  not  dishonour 
the  high  position  he  occupied  among  the  Reformed,  his  constancy 
being  such  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  extorting  from  him  a  recanta- 
tion, or  any  information  against  his  Protestant  brethren.  All  three 
were  sentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  magistrate  as  ob- 
stinate heretics. 

The  auto-de-fe  at  which  they  were  exhibited  was  that  celebrated 
at  Seville  in  the  square  of  St.  Francis,  the  principal  square  of  the 
town,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1559,  about  four  months  after  the 
auto-de-fe  of  Valladolid,  some  of  the  proceedings  of  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  reader.  It  surpassed  that  of  Valladolid — not,  indeed, 
in  respect  of  the  rank  of  the  spectators,  for  none  of  the  royal  family, 
though  many  of  the  nobility,  were  present — but  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  prisoners  who  appeared  on  the  scaffold,  amounting  to  101, 
male  and  female,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm  to  be  burned,  while  eighty  were  condemned  to  lesser 
punishments.  The  mother  and  another  brother  of  the  Donas  Gon- 
zalez were  also  in  prison  at  this  time,  and  resembling  them  in  fide- 
lity and  intrepidity,  they,  too,  were  doomed  to  the  flames ;  but  they 
were  reserved  for  the  next  auto-de-fe  at  Seville,  which  took  place 
December  22,  1560.1 

When  on  the  fatal  morning  the  two  sisters  and  their  brother 

1  "  Of  the  thirty-five  men  and  women  who  died  at  these  two  autos  of  Seville,  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  submitted  to  be  burned  alive,  rather  than  belie  their  conscience.  Thir- 
teen of  these  heroic  sufferers  were  females,  and  most  of  them  the  wives,  daughters,  or 
sisters  of  distinguished  individuals." — Account  of  Spanish  Protestants  in  Quarterly  Re- 
vieic,  vol.  Trir.  p.  255. 
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Juan  were  brought  out  with  the  other  prisoners  to  the  court  of 
Triana,  to  be  put  in  their  places  in  the  procession,  Juan  began  to 
chant  the  109th  Psalm,  "  Hold  not  thy  peace,  O  God  of  my  praise; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  wicked,  and  the  mouth  of  the  deceitful  are 
opened  against  me:  they  have  spoken  against  me  with  a  lying 
tongue,"  &c.,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  sisters. 

The  procession,  accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people, 
moved  slowly  on  in  its  way  to  the  scaffolds,  erected  in  the  square  of 
St.  Francis.  In  the  Forest  Sanctuary  the  Spanish  Protestant  refu- 
gee, who  describes  it  as  an  eye-witness,  thus  commences  his  de- 
scription :  —  - 

"  But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
For  their  false  creeds  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 
This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain  — 
Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chivalry  ! 
Thro'  thousands,  thousands  of  their  race  they  mov'd." 

In  the  sad  procession  one  of  the  prisoners  especially  arrested  his 
gaze.  This  was  his  friend,  his  heart's  first  friend  Alvar,  with  whom 
he  had  been  a  playmate  in  boyhood  ;  but  years  had  passed,  severing 
their  paths,  since  he  had  seen  him  before.  He  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  Alvar's  lofty  mien,  and  at  the  sense  of  power  which  sat 
on  his  pale  forehead  on  that  awful  morning.  On  beholding  the  in- 
trepid martyr,  all  the  past  scenes  of  their  youth  flashed  to  his  me- 
mory, and  deep  was  his  regret  that  he  could  not  fall  upon  the  neck 
of  his  friend  and  weep.  Upon  all  this  he  expatiates,  and  then  re- 
lates how  he  saw  also  the  sisters  of  Alvar  moving  on. 


'  '  He  passed  me—  and  what  n$gt  ?    I  look'd  on  two 

Following  his  footsteps  to  thfe  same  dread  place, 

For  the  same  guilt—  his  sisters  !    Well  I  knew 

The  beauty  on  those  brows,  though  each  young  face 

Was  chang'd—  so  deeply  chang'd—  a  dungeon'8  air 

Is  hard  for  lov'd  and  lovely  things  to  bear; 

And  ye,  O  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 

Queen-like  Theresa  !  radiant  Inez  [—flowers 
So  cherish'd  !  were  ye,  then,  but  rear'd  for  those  dark  hours?" 

He  then  describes  the  eldest  of  the'two  sisters,  Theresa,  who  had 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  contemplative  cast  of  her  mind,  as 
bringing  out  on  this  occasion  the  hidden  might  of  her  soul,  and  as 
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summoning  up  her  energies  all  the  more  from  her  overflowing 
sisterly  affection,  that  she  might  encourage  her  brother  and  sister 
to  the  cheerful  surrender  of  their  lives  for  the  truth. 

•'Therefore  didst  thou,  through  that  heart-shaking  scene 
As  through  a  triumph  move 

******* 
O  faithful  sister !  cheering  thus  the  guide, 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted  youth, 
"Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truth, 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified. 

******* 

Thou  hadst  bound  his  faith 
Unto  thy  soul — one  light,  one  hope  ye  chose — one  death. 

******* 
So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly !" 

He  beheld  the  younger  sister  also  pass,  but  the  bitter  fear  of 
death  had  taken  hold  upon  her.  He  saw  all  the  other  prisoners 
pass — "  the  fearful,  and  the  desperate,  and  the  strong."  The  throng 
rolled  on,  and  he  was  borne  along,  powerless  to  resist,  with  the  liv- 
ing tide.  The  procession  reached  the  stately  square,  and  the  parties 
ascended  the  scaffold.  In  the  midst  stood  elevated  an  altar  gor- 
geously decked — "a  place  for  prayer,  and  praise,  and  offering." 
This  fearful  prostitution  of  the  services  of  devotion — this  mockery 
of  the  God  of  love  and  mercy,  as  if  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  were  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  him — greatly  excited  the 
refugee's  feelings,  and  in  a  prayer  thrillingly  sublime  and  impressive 
he  invokes  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  guilty  authors  of  these 
deeds  of  cruelty,  thus  blasphemously  sanctified  by  the  name  of 
Christ  and  avowedly  committeAfor  the  advancement  of  his  religion. 

"  Could  the  earth  supply 

No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  tail? 
No  fair  young  firstling  of  the  flock  to  die, 
As  when  before  their  God  the  patriarchs  stood? 
Look  down !  man  brings  thee !  Heaven,  his  brother's  guiltless  blood ! 

"  Hear  its  voice,  hear  !-a  cry  goes  up  to  thee 
From  its  stain'd  sod ;  make  thou  thy  judgment  known 
On  him  the  shedder !  let  his  portion  be 
The  fear  that  walks  at  midnight — give  the  moan 
In  the  wind  haunting  him  a  power  to  say, 
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'  Where  is  thy  brother?'  and  the  stars  a  ray 
To  search  and  shake  his  spirit,  when  alone, 
With  the  dread  splendour  of  their  burning  eyes  1 
So  shall  earth  own  thy  will — mercy,  not  sacrifice ! " 

All  this  entirely  harmonizes  with  the  truth  of  the  history.  In 
the  poem  various  imaginary  scenes  are  next  introduced  ;  but  these, 
though  happily  conceived,  and  expressed  with  characteristic  pathos 
and  tenderness,  we  pass  over,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  narration 
of  the  facts  as  derived  from  our  historical  authorities. 

On  the  scaffold  the  brother,  having  observed  one  of  his  sisters 
apparently  depressed  in  spirit,  addressed  to  her  some  words  of  com- 
fort, and  encouraged  her  to  remain  firm  in  the  faith  to  the  last, 
reminding  her  that  their  sufferings  would  be  brief,  whereas  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  upon  which  they  would  enter  immediately 
after  death  would  be  everlasting.  Upon  this,  to  silence  him,  the 
gag  was  immediately  put  into  his  mouth.  But  his  comfortable 
words  revived  the  spirits  and  courage  of  his  sister,  and  she  re- 
tained her  fortitude  and  composure  through  all  the  subsequent  try- 
ing scenes. 

After  all  the  sentences  were  publicly  read,  Juan,  being  a  priest, 
was  degraded  from  his  office  in  the  usual  form  by  the  bishop,  who 
first  dressed  him  in  priestly  vestments,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to 
celebrate  mass,  and  then  took  them  off  piece  by  piece  with  certain 
gestures,  words,  and  chants  proper  to  each  piece.  This  ceremony 
being  ended,  he  and  his  sisters  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
power,  and  thence  they  were  conducted  to  the  piles  erected  out  of 
the  town.1 

At  the  stake  the  sisters  still  preserved  their  fortitude.  They 
were  encouraged  on  observing  that  their  brother  showed  no  signs  of 
fear,  but  on  the  contrary  unabated  courage  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  preached  the  evangelical  doc- 

i  The  Quemadero  (burning-place)  of  Seville,  forming  a  large  brick  erection,  where 
thousands  of  human  beings,  including  Jews,  Lutherans,  and  witches,  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  was  demolished  in  1810,  to  erect  a  battery  against  the  approaching  French  army. 
—Account  of  Spanish  Protestants  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  257. 
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trines.  The  attending  priests  exhorted  them  to  confess  their  err- 
ors, that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  dying  by  strangulation 
before  their  bodies  should  be  consumed  in  the  flames.  They  bade 
them  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed.  This  the  sisters  did  not  refuse 
to  do ;  but  when  on  coming  to  the  article,  /  believe  in  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church,  they  were  desired  to  say,  The  Holy  Catholic  ROMAN 
Church,  they  refused.  The  priests  importuned  them  to  repeat  the 
article  with  this  addition.  Still  they  declined,  and  answered  that 
they  would  do  as  their  brother  did.  They  were  devotedly  attached 
to  their  brother,  not  simply  on  the  ground  of  relationship,  but  also 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  to  his  advice  they  were 
therefore  disposed  to  attach  great  importance.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, make  this  answer,  as  if  they  had  been  doubtful  or  undeter- 
mined whether  they  would  repeat  the  article  with  this  addition  or 
not,  or  as  if  they  had  entertained  the  least  apprehension  of  their 
brother's  recanting  and  exhorting  them  to  follow  his  example ;  but 
they  made  it  that,  the  inquisitors  being  thus  induced  to  remove 
from  him  the  gag,  he  might  once  more,  before  he  died,  have  an  op- 
portunity of  confessing  his  faith.  The  instrument  being  taken  out 
of  his  mouth,  instead  of  persuading  his  sisters  to  abandon  the  Re- 
formed faith,  as  the  inquisitors  expected,  he  confirmed  them  in  it, 
repeating  and  enforcing  with  redoubled  energy  the  new  doctrines — 
forbade  them  to  yield  to  the  clamours  or  threatenings  of  the  priests 
by  adding  the  word  ROMAN  to  the  definition  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  the  creed — encouraged  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  exhorted 
them  bravely  to  sustain,  without  shrinking,  the  brief  horrors  of  the 
fire,  as  these  would  be  succeeded  by  the  everlasting  joys  of  heaven. 
The  priest,  who  was  standing  near,  hearing  their  brother  exhort 
them  to  keep  the  faith,  caught  at  the  word  as  if  it  had  meant 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  exclaiming  that  they  had 
recanted.  The  executioners  were  therefore  instantly  ordered  to 
strangle  them  all  three,  and  the  priest,  turning  to  the  crowd,  cried 
out  that  they  had  died  in  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  faith.1  At  the 

1  This  falsehood  the  inquisitors  have  not  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  Inquisition. 
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same  moment  that  they  were  strangled,  the  lighted  torches  were 
applied  to  the  piles,  which  were  quickly  ignited,  and  the  flames 
soon  enveloped  these  intrepid  sufferers.  "Clouds  of  smoke  for  a 
time  rendered  them  invisible ;  but  when  these  were  dispersed,  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  could  discern  on  the  ground  three  heaps  t)f 
bones  and  ashes,  the  remains  of  the  licentiate  Gonzalez  and  his 
two  sisters,  martyrs  to  the  truth  and  to  liberty  of  conscience."1 

By  the  executions  at  this  auto-de-fe  a  general  terror  seized  upon 
the  public  mind  in  Spain,  and  a  powerful  sympathetic  feeling  was 
excited  among  many  in  Seville  and  in  other  parts  of  the  nation ; 
but  it  was  entertained  by  too  few,  compared  with  the  great  body  of 
the  population,  to  make  it  operate  with  irresistible  effect,  and  it 
was  restrained  by  the  strong  hand  of  power. 

The  martyr  who  forms  the  subject  of  our  next  sketch  suffered  at 
the  same  auto-de-fe. 

i  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  544.     Castro'a  Spanish  Protestantt,  pp.  241-243. 
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MARIA    DE    BOHORQUES. 


rARIA  DE  BOHORQUES  was  a  natural  daughter  of 
Don  Pedro  Garcia  de  Xeres  y  Bohorques,  a  Spanish 


grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  related  to  some  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  among  others  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ruchena.  Gifted  from  childhood  with  superior  men- 
tal capacity,  and  inspired  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  learning,  she 
had  more  than  ordinary  care  bestowed  upon  her  education.  Her 
preceptor  was  the  celebrated  Spanish  Reformer  Juan  Gil,  or  Egidius, 
under  whose  tuition  she  became  a"  proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  well  acquainted  with  Greek.  By  him  she  was  also  instructed 
in  the  Lutheran  tenets.  Familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  she  had 
early  read  and  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the  Vulgate,  at  the  time 
that  Popish  tyranny  strictly  prohibited  the  printing  or  reading  of 
the  sacred  books  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  She  had  committed  to  me- 
mory the  gospels ;  she  had  also  read  the  works  of  Juan  Perez,  Con- 
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stantino,  and  other  Protestant  writers,  in  which  the  statements  of 
Scripture  on  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  good  works,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  true  church  were  explained 
in  the  Lutheran  sense;  and  she  had  conversed  with  some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Protestants  of  Seville  on  the  Lutheran  opinions,  by  all 
which  she  became  convinced  that  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Eomish  church  were  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Upon  this  change  in  her  sentiments,  there  doubtless  would 
start  in  her  mind  a  train  of  serious  and  saddened  reflections,  as  she 
thought  of  the  contumely,  defamation,  and  persecution  even  to  the 
death,  to  which  she  would  be  exposed  by  making  an  open  profes- 
sion of  the  proscribed  doctrines ;  and  for  some  time  she  might  waver 
in  suspense.  But  young  as  she  was,  she  did  not  long  hesitate.  She 
magnanimously  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  persecuted  Eeformers.  At 
that  time  the  Eeformation  numbered  many  converts  in  Seville,  and 
these  among  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  inhabitants. 
Among'  that  number,  Maria  was  noted  for  the  ability  and  readiness 
with  which  she  could  defend  the  Eeformed  faith  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Many 
who  were  accounted  learned  in  Seville  confessed  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, she  far  surpassed  them.  Dr.  Egidius  was  wont  to  say  that 
he  always  left  her  society  a  wiser  man. 

The  Protestants  of  Seville  were  accustomed  to  assemble  together 
for  Divine  worship  in  the  house  of  Dona  Isabel  de  BaeHa,  a  wealthy 
lady  of  that  city.  Here  Dr.  Christobal  Losada,  pastor  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Seville,  and  other  Lutheran  ministers,  often 
preached.  At  these  meetings,  which  of  course  were  held  secretly, 
Maria  was  usually  present,  and  they  doubtless  contributed  to  pre- 
pare her  mind  for  the  courageous  endurance  of  the  fiery  trial  which 
was  now  before  her. 

In  the  year  1559,  when  she  had  not  yet  completed  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  her  age,  she  was  apprehended  by  the  inquisitors  under 
the  charge  of  Lutheranisra.  Three  other  young  ladies  of  rank, 
Dona  Isabel  de  Baena,  Maria  de  Virves,  Maria  de  Cornel,  and 
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others,  their  acquaintances  and  neighbours,  were  arrested  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  were  all  thrown  into  the  secret  prisons. 
When  brought  before  the  inquisitors,  Maria1  confessed  that  she 
believed  in  the  Lutheran  opinions  imputed  to  her,  and  defended 
them  as  Catholic.  These,  she  maintained,  were  not  heresies,  but  the 
truths  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  Luther  and  the 
other  Reformers  had  restored  in  their  purity  from  the  corruptions 
with  which,  through  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition,  they 
had  been  mixed  up  and  hidden  for  ages.  She  embraced  them 
solely  because  they  were  derived  from  God's  Word.  She  joyfully 
confessed  that  they  were  her  faith,  and  was  ready  to  die  in  that 
confession.  "Instead  of  punishing  me,"  she  added,  "for  holding 
these  doctrines,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  follow  my  example  by 
embracing  them."  As  to  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  she  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  them  were  true,  but  the  truth  of  others  of  them 
she  denied. 

Maria  having  exercised  great  reserve  under  her  examinations, 
and  having  especially  refused  to  say  anything  which  might  discover 
or  criminate  any  of  her  fellow- Protestants,  the  inquisitors  ordaiued 
that  she  should  be  put  to  the  torture.  On  the  morning  appointed, 
she  was  conducted  by  the  jailer  to  the  place  where  this  infernal 
operation  was  performed.  Everything  about  the  place  was  de- 
signed and  calculated  to  terrify.  It  was  a  dark  subterraneous 
vault  passed  to  through  several  windings  and  doors,  being  thus  se- 
cluded to  prevent  the  horrible  cries  extorted  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
victim  from  being  heard.  Here  scarcely  a  single  ray  of  the  light  of 
day  ever  penetrated,  and  when  the  torture  was  to  be  administered, 

1  Maria's  story  became  celebrated  from  its  having  been  made  the  subject  of  a  novel, 
under  the  title  of  Cornelia  Bororquia,  by  a  Spanish  writer.  In  the  title  he  unites  the 
names  of  the  two  ladies  Maria  de  Cornel  and  Maria  de  Bohorques,  to  designate  an  ima- 
ginary person.  He  claims  for  his  work  the  credit  of  its  being  rather  a  history  than  a 
romance.  Llorenle  says,  "  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  collection  of  scenes 
and  events  badly  conceived,  the  author  not  having  understood  the  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. .  .  .  His  intention  was  to  criticize  and  ridicule  the  Inquisition ;  but  a  good 
cause  is  injured  when  falsehood  is  employed  in  its  defence.  The  true  history  of  the  In- 
quisition is  sufficient  to  show  how  much  it  merits  the  detestation  of  the  human  race,  and 
it  is  therefore  useless  to  employ  fiction  or  satire." — Tom.  ii.  p.  267. 
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torches  were  kindled  to  give  light.  Here  stood  the  horrid  instru- 
ments so  often  employed  in  inflicting  agony  on  every  nerve  of  the 
human  frame.  On  an  elevated  bench  were  seated  the  inquisitor, 
the  priest  appointed  to  attend  the  prisoner,  and  a  notary,  who,  all 
hardened  and  remorseless  by  habit,  looked  on  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  The  executioner  was  habited  in  a  close  gown  of  black 
cloth  extending  from  head  to  foot,  and  wore  upon  his  head  a  black 
hood  which  completely  covered  his  face,  there  being  only  two  holes 
at  the  eyes  to  enable  him  to  see — this  dress  being  intended  to  inspire 
the  victim  with  greater  terror,  as  if  the  arch-fiend  himself  had  come 


Maria  de  Bohorquei  tefow  the  InquUitow. 


in  person  to  inflict  the  torture.    The  monsters  seated  on  the  bench 
renewed  their  admonitions  to  the  prisoner,  in  words  to  this  effect  :- 
"Now  tell  us,  of  your  own  accord,  all  the  truth,  otherwise,"  point- 
in^  to  one  of  the  instruments,  "you  see  what  awaits  you;  and 
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should  your  arm  or  any  of  your  other  members  be  bruised  or 
broken,  or  should  you  die  under  the  operation,  the  fault  will  be 
yours,  not  ours."  During  these  threatenings  and  protestations,  the 
prisoner,  whether  man  or  woman — for  no  deference  was  paid  even 
to  the  modesty  of  woman — was  stripped  naked,  and  then  the  execu- 
tioner proceeded  with  his  dreadful  work.  Maria  endured  all,  hor- 
rible as  it  was,  with  much  firmness  ;  but  the  inquisitors,  by  increas- 
ing the  violence  of  the  rack,1  extorted  from  her  the  confession  that 
her  sister  Juana  knew  her  sentiments,  that  they  had  sometimes  con- 
versed together  upon  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  that  Juana  had 
not  expressed  her  disapprobation  of  them  as  heretical.2  We  shall 
afterwards  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  revelation. 

Adhering  with  inflexible  persistency  to  her  opinions,  Maria  was 
doomed,  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  to  the  flames.  As  the  sentence 
was  not  communicated  to  the  prisoners  till  the  evening  before  the 
aitto-de-fe,  the  inquisitors,  either  yielding  to  the  intercessions  of  her 
relatives  or  desirous  of  making  a  proselyte  of  a  young  lady  so  ac- 
complished, made  several  attempts  to  convert  her  to  the  Popish 
faith.  On  this  errand  they  first  sent  to  her  cell  two  Jesuits,  and 
afterwards  two  Dominicans.  She  received  them  courteously,  and 
patiently  heard  their  arguments ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  persuade 
her  that  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  Popery  were  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  Word.  Their  reasonings  pro- 
duced no  conviction  in  her  mind,  nor  did  they  stagger  her  resolu- 
tion even  for  a  moment.  This  of  course  was  humbling  to  their 
pride,  and  they  left  her  chafed  at  the  fruitlessness  of  their  logic  and 
rhetoric,  pronouncing  her  self-sufficient,  unteachable,  intractable ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  help  admiring  the  learning, 
readiness,  and  courage  with  which  she  replied  to  their  arguments, 
and  explained  in  a  Lutheran  sense  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  they 
proposed.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  auto-de-fe  the  two  Do- 
minicans again  went  to  her  cell,  accompanied  by  other  two  of  their 

1  She  was  probably  tortured  in  the  engine  called  the  burro,  described  in  the  (subsequent 
life,  p.  666.  2  Histoire  dcs  Martyrs,  pp.  527,  528,  544. 
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order,  to  make  a  renewed  effort  for  her  conversion.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  theologians  of  different  religious  orders.  All 
these  priests  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  enlighten  her  ignorance 
and  subdue  her  obstinacy,  and  professed  the  deepest  concern  for  her 
salvation ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  She  received  them  with  courtesy  as 
before,  but  told  them  that  they  had  come  on  a  fruitless  errand;  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  them  to  spend  their  time  and  labour  in 
the  hopeless  task  of  endeavouring  to  convert  her  to  Popery ;  that 
their  solicitude  about  her  salvation,  which  she  believed  to  be  sin- 
cere,  could  not  exceed  that  which  she  herself  felt  as  being  the  party 
most  interested;  that  did  she  entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  her  sentiments  she  would  at  once  renounce  them ;  but  that 
if  convinced  of  their  truth  before  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition, she  was  now  much  more  so  since  so  many  Popish  theolo- 
gians had  not  been  able,  after  many  attempts,  to  adduce  any  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  own  faith  or  against  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, the  futility  of  which  she  did  not  at  once  discover,  and  to 
which  she  was  not  prepared  to  return  a  solid  and  conclusive  answer. 
On  the  morning  of  the  auto-de-fe  at  Seville,  September  24,  1559, 
at  which  she  appeared,  when  brought  out  of  prison  to  be  conducted 
in  procession  to  the  place  of  execution,  she  betrayed  no  signs  of  fear. 
It  seemed,  from  her  undismayed  and  even  joyful  countenance,  as  if 
that  was  a  day  of  triumph  rather  to  her  than  to  her  persecutors. 
Such  was  the  firmness  of  her  demeanour,  that  while  the  line  of  the 
procession  was  forming  she  comforted  her  fellow  female  prisoners, 
and  made  them  join  with  her  in  singing  a  psalm  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Upon  this  the  gag  was  put  into  her  mouth,  by  which  she 
was  prevented  from  farther  giving  expression  to  her  sentiments  and 

feelings. 

On  the  scaffold,  her  sentence  having  been  read,  condemning  her 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  the  gag  was  taken  out  of 
her  mouth,  and  she  was  asked  if  she  would  now  renounce  those 
errors  which  she  had  so  obstinately  maintained.  With  a  loud  and 
distinct  voice  she  promptly  answered,  "I  neither  will  nor  can  re- 
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nounce  them."  She  and  the  others  condemned  to  death  were  forth- 
with delivered  by  the  inquisitors  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
by  whom  they  were  conducted  to  the  place  at  which  they  were  to 
undergo  their  final  doom. 

At  the  fatal  spot,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who,  after  he  was 
bound  to  the  stake,  overcome,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  the  horrors  of 
being  burned  alive,  abjured  the  Eeformed  faith,  and,  upon  making 
confession,  was  absolved  by  one  of  the  attendant  priests  (by  which 
all  he  gained  was  strangulation  before  being  consumed  by  the  fire), 
urged  her,  as  has  also  been  affirmed,  to  follow  his  example,  and 
to  disregard  the  exhortations  of  the  friar  Casiodoro,  who,  from 
amidst  the  flames,  encouraged  her  to  persevere  steadfastly  to  the 
end.  Still  maintaining  an  unconquerable  resolution,  she  reproached 
him,  it  has  been  said,  for  his  pusillanimity,  charged  him  with 
tempting  her  by  giving  an  advice  neither  wise  in  him  to  give  nor  in 
her  to  take,  adding  that  it  was  not  now  time  for  disputation,  and 
that  the  few  remaining  moments  they  had  to  live  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied in  meditating  upon  the  passion  and  death  of  the  Redeemer, 
thereby  to  re-animate  that  faith  through  which  alone  they  could  be 
justified  and  saved.1  She  gave  still  another  proof  of  her  constancy. 
At  the  place  of  execution  it  being  customary,  as  a  last  effort,  for  the 
priests  to  importune  the  sufferers  to  renounce  their  errors  and  to 
make  confession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  several  priests  and  a 
great  number  of  monks,  after  Maria  was  bound  to  the  stake,  en- 
treated that,  in  consideration  of  her  youth  and  talents,  she  might  be 
spared  the  torments  of  the  fire  by  being  strangled  before  being 
burned,  if  she  would  consent  to  repeat  the  creed.  The  presiding 
magistrate  yielding  to  their  request,  delayed  the  lighting  of  the  pile. 

1  Our  authority  for  asserting  that  Ponce  de  Leon  abjured  the  Reformed  faith  after  be- 
ing bound  to  the  stake,  and  exhorted  Maria  to  do  the  same,  and  that  she  reproached  him 
for  liis  cowardice,  is  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  as  given  by  Llorente.  But  Montanus 
affirms  that  Juan  died  in  the  profession  of  the  Reformed  doctrines ;  and  the  records  of  the 
Inquisition  do  not  venture  to  deny  his  firmness  till  the  last  moment.  There  is  therefore 
ground  for  suspecting  that  his  alleged  final  conversion  to  Popery  was  a  pious  fraud — a  mere 
fabrication.  But  whatever  may  be  as  to  this,  the  inquisitors  themselves  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  Maria's  heroic  steadfastness. 
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Being  asked  if  she  would  repeat  the  creed,  she  immediately  did  so 
with  a  firm  and  distinct  voice ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  come  to  the 
close,  than  she  began  to  explain  the  articles  upon  the  Holy  Catholic 
church  and  the  judgment  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  in  the  Lutheran 
sense.  This  explanation  she  was  not  allowed  to  finish.  The  execu- 
tioner was  ordered  to  strangle  her,  and  then  the  pile  was  lighted 
by  which  her  corpse  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

After  the  auto-de-fe  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition  was  exe- 
cuted even  upon  the  walls  of  the  house  of  Isabel  de  Baeua,  within 
which  Maria  and  others  of  the  Eeformed  had  been  wont  to  assem- 
ble for  prayer  and  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  It  was  or- 
dained that  this  house  should  be  razed  to  the  foundations;  that  in 
token  of  perpetual  desolation  salt  should  be  scattered  over  its  ruins; 
and  that  a  pillar  of  marble  should  be  erected  on  the  spot  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  abominations  and  horrors  by  which  it 
had  been  desecrated ;  for  thus  did  the  Holy  Tribunal,  in  its  detes- 
tation of  heresy,  stigmatize  the  Eeformed  worship.1 

1  HMoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  544.     Llorente,  torn.  ii.  pp.  268-271. 


DONA   JUANA   DE  BOHORQUES, 


BARONESS    OF    HIGUEBA. 


JUANA  DE  BOHOEQUES  was  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro  Garcia  de  Xeres  y  Bohorques? 
•  i_  ^y-  _  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Seville,  and  the  wife  of  Don 
•;fl  •>£«&•  Francisco  de  Vargas,  Baron  of  Higuera,  a  nobleman 
of  distinction. 

In  the  year  1560,  this  lady  was  apprehended,  simply  on  suspicion 
of  holding  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Triana.  The  only  ground  upon  which  this  suspicion  rested  was, 
that  her  sister  Maria  de  Bohorques,  just  now  noticed,  had,  under 
the  extremity  of  the  torture,  confessed  that  she  had  sometimes  con- 
versed with  her  sister  Juana  about  the  Eeformed  doctrines  without 
having  drawn  from  her  any  expressions  of  disapprobation. 

"When  Juana  was  arrested,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  imprison 
her  in  one  of  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  it  being 
ascertained  that  she  was  advanced  six  months  in  pregnancy,  this 
order  was  countermanded,  and  she  was  put  into  one  of  the  public 
prisons.  Here  she  was  neither  so  straitly  shut  up  nor  treated  with 
such  inhumanity  as,  prisoners  guilty  or  suspected  of  heresy  ordi- 
narily were.  But  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  The 
inquisitors  had  no  intention  of  allowing  her  to  escape  their  iron 
grasp.  They  only  deferred  the  exercise  of  their  barbarity  upon  her 
till  after  her  confinement.  At  the  end  of  three  months  her  confine- 
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ment  of  a  son  took  place,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  her  infant  was 
taken  from  her,  while,  upon  the  lapse  of  other  seven  days,  she  was 
removed  from  the  public  prison  and  shut  up  in  one  of  the  secret, 
gloomy,  subterraneous  dungeons.  Now  she  suffered  all  the  rigours 
usually  experienced  by  other  prisoners  charged  with  heresy,  and 
the  same  insidious  arts  usually  practised  upon  them  were  practised 
upon  her  to  extort  from  her  confessions. 

In  this  her  great  affliction  none  of  her  friends  was  admitted  to 
visit  her,  to  minister  to  her  comfort  and  to  beguile  the  weary  hours 
of  her  captivity.  One  consolation  she  however  had — the  company 
of  a  worthy  young  woman,  afterwards  burned  at  the  stake  for  he- 
resy, who  was  imprisoned  in  the  same  cell,  and  who,  compassiona- 
ting her  condition,  did  all  she  could  by  kind  attentions  to  minister 
to  Juana's  comfort  in  her  feeble  condition,  and  to  promote  her  re- 
covery. But  this  female  confessor  was  soon  rendered  unable  to 
bestow  these  friendly  services,  and  needed  them  for  herself.  Being 
brought  for  examination  before  the  Holy  Tribunal,  and  the  tribunal 
finding  the  proof  of  her  guilt  incomplete,  or  wishing  to  extort 
from  her  additional  evidence  against  herself  or  criminating  matter 
against  others,  she  was  subjected  to  the  torture,  by  which  all  her 
limbs  were  bruised  and  almost  dislocated.  Being  brought  back  in 
this  maimed  and  mangled  state  to  the  prison,  she  was  cast  upon  a 
small  miserable  bed  of  reeds,  the  only  one  in  the  prison.  Juana 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the  care  and  kindness  she  had 
formerly  received  from  this  young  woman.  She  dressed  her  wounds, 
spoke  to  her  in  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  tenderness. 

Scarcely  had  her  fellow-prisoner  begun  to  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  cruel  torture,  when  peremptory  orders  were  given 
that  Juana  should  pass  through  the  same  ordeal,  to  compel  her  to 
discover  her  faith  and  all  whom  she  knew  to  be  infected  with 
heresy.  She  was  brought  to  the  subterranean  dungeon  appropri- 
ated for  this  horrid  operation.  The  thought  of  what  her  fellow- 
prisoner  had  suffered,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  dreadful  engines, 
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were  enough  to  unnerve  the  courage  and  energy  of  even  the  strong- 
est mind,  much  more  of  a  delicate  lady  who  had  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered from  the  weakness  arising  from  her  recent  confinement. 
But  she  maintained  the  utmost  intrepidity.  They  put  to  her  many 
questions,  but  she  would  make  no  disclosures  criminating  herself  or 
others.  She  was  then  placed  in  the  machine  called  in  Spanish  the 
burro,1  and  her  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  were  strongly  bound  to  the 
machine  with  the  cords,  causing  her  intolerable  pain.  Being  again 
interrogated  and  warned  to  speak  freely  the  truth,  she  would  an- 
swer nothing.  The  inquisitors,  thinking  that  by  inci-easing  the 
torture  they  would  the  sooner  and  the  more  effectually  accomplish 
their  purpose  of  getting  out  of  her  such  information  as  they  want- 
ed, ordered  the  executioner  to  tighten  the  cords  still  more.  This 
he  immediately  did,  and  she  was  again  pressed  freely  to  tell  the 
truth ;  but  indescribable  as  her  agony  was,  she  persisted  in  main- 
taining the  deepest  secrecy.  Irritated  at  her  resolution,  these  cold- 
blooded monsters  ordered  the  executioner  again  to  tighten  the 
cords,  upon  which  he  drew  them  with  such  force  that  they  pene- 
trated even  to  the  bones  of  the  arms,  the  legs,  and  thighs;  and 
some  of  the  internal  vessels  having  burst,  the  blood  gushed  in  tor- 
rents from  her  mouth  and  nostrils.  Having  now  done  their  utmost 

1  The  torture  was  generally  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  in  one  or  other  of  three  modes — 
by  the  pulley,  the  fire,  or  the  burro.  That  inflicted  by  the  burro,  called  also  in  the  Cas- 
tilian  dialect  escalera,  and  in  French  chevalet,  or  wooden  horse,  was  the  most  commonly 
used.  The  victim  being  stripped  naked,  was  stretched  on  his  back  along  a  wooden  machine 
or  bench  formed  like  a  groove,  long  enough  to  hold  the  body  of  a  man,  without  a  bottom, 
but  having  a  stick  or  sticks  across,  like  a  ladder,  over  which  the  body  fell  in  such  a  position 
that  the  feet  were  much  higher  than  the  head.  The  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  were  strongly 
bound  with  small  cords  of  hemp  to  the  machine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  sufferer 
no  room  to  move.  In  this  attitude  he  experienced  eight  strong  contortions  in  his  limbs, 
namely,  two  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  two  below,  one  on  each 
thigh  and  also  on  the  legs.  The  cords  were  wound  round  eight,  ten,  or  eleven  times;  and 
sometimes  they  were  so  tightly  drawn  as  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  flesh,  even  to  the  very 
bones.  The  face  of  the  person  tortured  was  then  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  linen, 
through  which  water  was  made  to  run  into  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  by  which  he  was 
prevented  from  breathing.  At  other  times  the  water  was  slowly  poured  into  his  mouth 
on  a  piece  of  silk  or  ribbon,  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  glided  down  the  throat 
so  as  to  produce  all  the  horrid  sensations  of  a  person  who  is  drowning.  He  was  often 
in  this  manner  obliged  to  swallow  many  pints  of  water.—  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  528. 
Llorente,  chap.  xiv.  Puigblanch,  i.  p.  252. 
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to  expiscate  from  her  secrets,  but  in  vain,  the  inquisitors,  afraid 
lest  she  should  die  among  their  hands,  conveyed  her  to  her  cell  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  placed  her  upon  the  bed  of  reeds,  from 
which  she  never  rose  again.  She  lingered  for  eight  days,  when, 
after  great  suffering,  she  expired.  "  Under  what  an  overwhelming 
responsibility,"  exclaims  Llorente,  "  must  these  cannibals  appear 
one  day  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Deity ! " 

The  inquisitors,  afraid,  it  would  appear,  lest  the  general  indig- 
nation should  be  excited  against  them,  were  extremely  desirous  to 
prevent  it  from  being  known  to  the  public  that  this  lady  had  died 
under  their  savage  tortures.  The  facts  did  find  their  way  to  the 
public  ears  by  some  of  the  actors  themselves,  who  could  not  re- 
main silent;  but  such  was  the  prostration  of  the  public  mind, 
that,  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  government,  and  wielding 
a  legally  sanctioned  irresponsible  power,  they  ran  little  risk  of  be- 
ing called  to  account  before  any  earthly  tribunal,  or  of  suffering  any 
penalty  at  the  hands  of  men.  After  Juana  had  breathed  her  last 
mortal  breath,  to  allay  the  resentment  that  might  have  been  awa- 
kened in  the  breasts  of  her  relatives,  and  as  if  to  atone  for  the  exe- 
crable murder,  they  publicly  read  a  sentence  at  the  awto-de-fe  which 
took  place  at  Seville,  December  22,  1560,  pronouncing  her  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  heresy,  in  the  following  terms :— "  Because  Dona 
Juana  de  Bohorques  died  in  prison  [the  reader  will  observe  that 
they  conceal  the  cause  of  her  death],  and  because  the  merits  of  her 
process  having  been  diligently  and  fully  investigated  and  considered, 
she  should  have  been  found  innocent,  therefore  the  Holy  Tribunal 
discharge  her  from  all  that  the  fiscal  brought  forward  against  her, 
freeing  and  absolving  her  entirely  from  the  instituted  action,  and 
restoring  her  to  her  innocence  and  good  reputation :  commanding 
all  her  goods  previously  put  and  sequestered  in  the  hands  of  justice 
to  be  restored  to  her  heirs."1  By  this  their  own  sentence  the  in- 
quisitors stand  self-condemned  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  in  their 
treatment  of  this  lady,  against  whom,  notwithstanding  all  their  arts 

i  Histoire  det  Martyrs,  p.  537. 
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of  circumvention,  they  confess  they  had  found  nothing  criminal, 
even  according  to  their  own  laws.1 

This  is  shocking  enough ;  but  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  is 
just  a  continued  series  of  similar  or  greater  atrocities.  It  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  pity  or  to  spare.  It  seemed  as  if  the  actors 
in  these  tragedies  had  been  incarnate  fiends;  and  if  we  conceive 
them  to  have  been  swayed  by  a  sense  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
duty,  though  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther conscience  had  anything  to  do  in  the  matter,  this  would  only 
afford  a  more  melancholy  proof  that  fanaticism,  when  armed  with 
absolute  irresponsible  power,  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a 
nation.  It  was  this  which,  by  all  manner  of  barbarities,  suppressed 
the  Reformation  in  Spain,  so  bright  in  its  early  promise ;  and  it 
was  this  which  sunk  Spain  from  the  high  place  she  once  occupied 
among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  to  that  state  of  degradation,  misery, 
and  ruin  in  which  she  has  remained  for  ages,  as  if,  in  the  righteous 
retribution  of  Heaven,  paying  the  penalty  for  having  permitted  the 
Inquisition  to  exist  or  to  continue  upon  her  soil,  and  to  extinguish 
that  truth  which  would  have  been  to  her,  as  to  all  the  nations  that 
have  embraced  it,  a  conservator  and  a  source  of  greatness. 

1  Hittoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  537.    Llorente,  torn.  ii.  pp.  293-295.     M'Crie's  Hist,  of  the 
Ref.  in  Spain,  pp.  319,  320. 
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No.  I.— (p.  100.) 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark. 

THIS  queen  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Keformed  doctrines  before  her  con- 
sort had  been  deposed  from  his  throne.  After  his  arrival  in  Germany,  she 
conversed,  at  Wittenberg,  with  Luther,  by  whom  she  was  confirmed  in  the 
new  doctrines.  Many  of  his  books  had  been  sent  to  her  by  Albert,  Duke  of 
Prussia,  and  they  had  the  same  effect.  In  October,  1523,  when  she  was  at 
Niirnberg,  it  became  known  that  she  had  publicly  professed  the  Lutheran 
doctrines.  Her  brother  Ferdinand,  on  hearing  of  this,  was  so  indignant, 
that  he  said  he  would  rather  she  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea  than  that  she 
had  conversed  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg.  At  Easter,  next  year,  she  pub- 
licly joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  under  both 
kinds,  in  the  castle  of  Niirnberg.  This,  when  reported  to  Ferdinand,  in- 
creased his  indignation,  and  he  told  her  to  her  face  that  he  wished  she  had 
not  been  his  sister.  Her  calm  yet  firm  reply  reflects  honour  upon  her  me- 
mory. "Ferdinand,"  said  she,  "we  were  both  brought  into  the  world  by 
one  mother.  I  will  hold  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  it  alone,  and  will  fol- 
low no  man.  In  other  respects  I  will  do  everything  to  please  you.  Will 
you  yet  disown  me  as  your  sister?  If  you  do,  I  only  regret  it ;  I  cannot  act 
otherwise ;  I  cannot  offend  God  to  please  even  those  on  earth  whom  I  love 
most."  This  queen's  earthly  course  was  now  near  its  close,  and  she  died 
steadfast  in  the  confession  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  Luther,  in  a  Latin 
letter  to  John  Agricola,  schoolmaster  of  Eisleben,  dated  February  18,  1526, 
referring  to  her  death,  thus  writes: — "  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, has  departed  this  life.  King  Christian  has  apprized  me  of  the  melan- 
choly event  by  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand.  She  died  in  great  faith, 
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having  received  the  Lord's  Supper  as  administered  according  to  its  original 
institution  by  Christ,  nor,  though  strongly  tempted  by  the  nobles,  could  she 
be  persuaded  to  return  to  the  faith  of  the  pope."  Luther,  in  celebrating 
the  example  of  illustrious  persons  who  had  received  the  evangelical  doctrine 
at  the  risk  and  loss  of  whatever  they  possessed,  particularly  names  this 
queen,  who,  says  he,  died  in  exile,  when  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  re- 
stored had  she  denied  the  gospel."  l 


No.  II.— (p.  471.) 
Letter  of  Madame  de  Mornay  to  kei-  son  Philip,  Sieur  des  Bovei. 

"  MY  son,  God  is  my  witness,  that  even  before  your  birth  he  inspired  me 
with  a  hope  that  you  would  serve  him ;  and  this  to  you  ought  to  be  some 
pledge  of  his  grace,  and  an  admonition  to  perform  your  duty.  With  this 
intent  your  father  and  I  have  been  at  pains  carefully  to  bring  you  up  in  his 
fear,  which  we  have  endeavoured,  according  to  our  ability,  to  make  you 
drink  in  with  your  milk.  We  have  also  taken  care,  in  order  to  your  being 
the  better  fitted  for  receiving  it,  to  instruct  you  in  every  branch  of  useful 
learning  (and,  thanks  be  to  Him,  with  some  measure  of  success),  to  the  end 
you  may  not  only  live,  but  also  shine  in  his  church. 

"  I  now  see  you  ready  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  men  and  the  condition  of  nations ;  and  although  I  can- 
not follow  you  with  my  eye,  I  shall  follow  you  with  the  same  affection,  and 
beseech  God  that  the  same  instructions  may  accompany  you  wherever  you 
go ;  that  you  may  grow  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  everything  good,  be  strengthened  in  the  calling  you  have  received 
from  Him  to  his  service,  and  make  every  gift  and  talent  with  which  he  has 
already  endued  you,  or  may  hereafter  endue  you,  contribute  to  his  honour 
and  glory.  He  has  privileged  you  with  being  born  in  his  church — a  privi- 
lege which  he  has  denied  to  so  many  nations  and  so  many  distinguished 
men.  Adore,  my  son,  reverently  adore  the  privilege  of  being  born  a  Chris- 
tian !  He  has  caused  you  to  be  born  in  the  light  of  a  church  withdrawn 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  from  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist,  which 
had  encompassed  us  in  preceding  ages,  although  the  great  ones  of  the  world, 
the  powers  of  the  present  age,  for  the  most  part  continue  to  wallow  in  it. 
Adore,  with  renewed  gratitude,  this  mercy,  this  special  care  which  God  has 

1  Seek.  Hitt.  Luth.  lib.  i.  sec.  cxlvii.  p.  261 ;  sec.  clx.  p.  289s  and  lib.  ii.  nee.  xlii.  p. 
123.  Luther's  Letters  in  his  Works,  Walch's  German  edition,  vol.  xxi.  p.  998. 
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vouchsafed  to  you,  in  exempting  you  from  the  general  apostasy  which  has 
reigned  over  so  many  nations,  and  during  so  many  ages.  But  he  has  also 
given  you  a  father,  by  whom  he  has  seen  fit  to  be  served  in  his  day,  and 
will  still  be  served  to  his  glory— who  has  dedicated  you  to  his  service  from 
your  infancy — who  in  this  hope  has  educated  you,  according  to  your  age,  in 
piety  and  learning — who,  in  short,  has  omitted  nothing,  neither  fervent 
prayers  to  God  nor  anxious  care  for  your  instruction,  in  order  to  render  you 
one  day  capable  of  inheriting  his  work. 

'•'  Reflect  that  by  such  means  God  desires  to  bring  you  to  great  things,  to 
make  you  an  instrument,  in  your  time,  of  that  restoration  of  the  church 
which  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  Lift  up  your  whole  soul  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  doubt  not  in  the  meantime,  my  son,  that  God  will  assist  you — 
that  in  seeking  him  you  will  find  him  ready  to  meet  you — that  in  pursuing 
his  honour  you  will  receive  more  than  the  world  can  either  give  or  promise. 
But  also  be  afraid  of  his  judgments  if  you  neglect  him,  or  if  you  possess  his 
favours  in  ingratitude;  for  mercy  despised  turns  to  condemnation,  and  the 
more  special  the  favours,  the  more  deserving  of  punishment  will  be  the  ne- 
glect or  abuse  of  them. 

"  You  are  young,  my  son,  and  divers  imaginations  present  themselves  to 
youth,  but  always  remember  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist,  'How  shall  a  young 
man  direct  his  way  ?  Certainly  by  conducting  himself  according  to  thy  word, 
0  Lord.'  Nor  will  there  be  wanting  persons  who  will  desire  to  turn  you 
aside  therefrom  to  the  left  hand  or  to  the  right.  But  say  also  with  the 
Psalmist,  '  I  will  associate  only  with  those  that  keep  thy  laws.  Thy  laws, 
O  God,  shall  be  the  men  of  my  counsel.' 

"  But  again,  that  you  may  not  be  without  a  guide,  here  is  one  which  I 
present  to  you  with  my  own  hand  to  attend  you.  It  is  the  example  of  your 
father;  and  I  adjure  you  to  keep  ever  before  your  eyes  the  information 
which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  his  life,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  our  intercourse  in  consequence  of  the  calamities  of 
the  times.  Here  you  will  find  enough  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
graces  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  as  well  as  with  the  zeal  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  has  employed  them,  and  to  give  you  hope  of  like  as- 
sistance from  the  Divine  goodness  when  you  resolve  to  serve  God  with  all 
your  heart. 

' '  I  am  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  God 
will  not  continue  me  long  in  this  world.  Carefully  keep  this  writing  in  re- 
membrance of  me ;  and  when  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  from  you  your 
father,  I  desire  you  to  finish  what  I  have  begun  to  write  as  to  the  course  of 
our  life.  But  above  all,  my  son,  I  would  believe  that  you  will  not  lend  a 
deaf  ear  when  I  exhort  you  to  serve  God  wherever  you  go,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  your  father.  I  shall  go  down  contented  to  the  grave  at  what- 
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ever  hour  God  may  call  me,  when  I  shall  have  beheld  you  with  swift  and 
steady  steps  advancing  his  honour,  whether  by  assisting  your  father  in  his 
holy  labours,  so  long  as  God  shall  preserve  him  to  you  (and  I  beseech  God 
that  it  may  be  for  many  years,  to  promote  his  glory  and  to  guide  you 
through  the  paths  of  the  world),  or  whether  by  causing  him  to  live  again  in 
you,  if  God  in  his  goodness  appoint  you  to  survive  him. 

"  I  further  commend  your  sisters  to  your  care.  Show,  by  your  tender 
affection  towards  them,  that  you  love  your  mother,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  love  her.  Reflect,  also,  that  young  as  you  are,  should  God  re- 
move us  hence,  you  ought  to  be  to  them  a  father.  And  I  pray  God,  my 
son,  that  he  may  grant  you  all  to  live  in  his  fear  and  in  true  affection  to- 
wards each  other ;  and  in  confidence  of  this  I  give  you  my  blessing,  and  be- 
seech him  with  all  my  heart  that  he  may  give  it  effect  in  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  and  communicate  to  you  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Written  at  Saumur,  this  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April,  1595. — Your  most 
affectionate  and  loving  mother,  CHARLOTTE  ARBALESTK." 


No.  III.— (p.  492.) 
Notice  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

IF  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  this  lady  ultimately  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Reformers,  yet  as  it  is  certain  that  she  adopted  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  a  glance  at  some  passages  in  her  his- 
tory may  serve  still  further  to  show  the  strong  tendencies  towards  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy  in  her  day,  some  notices  of  her  may  here  be  subjoined. 

VITTORIA  COLONNA  was  bom  in  the  year  1490.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  Lord  of  Marino,  Duke  of  Albi  and  Tagliacozza,  by  his 
wife  Agnesina,  daughter  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino,  by 
his  second  wife,  Battista  Sforza.1  Vittoria's  mother,  and  especially  her 
grandmother,  were  women  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  their  literary 
tastes.  These  distinctions  she  inherited  from  her  mother  and  grandmother, 
whom  she  even  surpassed  in  genius  and  learning ;  and  to  these  endowments 
were  added  beauty  and  piety — all  which  have  been  celebrated  in  the  highest 
strains  by  her  contemporaries. 

In  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  age,  she  was,  at  the  age  of  four, 
betrothed  to  Ferdinando  Francesco  Davalos,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  herself;  and  their  marriage  was  cele- 

1  Demustouu's  Memoirs  of  the  DuJces  of  Urbino,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  277. 
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brated  when  they  were  seventeen  years  of  age ;  soon  after  which  Ferdinando 
came  to  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Pescara,  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  their  married  life,  Vittoria  and  her  husband 
resided  in  a  palace,  which  was  one  of  the  family  residences,  in  the  island  of 
Ischia,  and  here  she  employed  much  of  her  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
elegant  arts  and  literature.  At  the  close  of  that  period  Ferdinando  left  her 
to  join  the  imperial  army.  At  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  which  was  fought 
soon  after,  he  commanded  as  general  of  the  cavalry ;  but  he  was  there  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  in  captivity  for  nearly  a  year.  Having  obtained  his  li- 
berty, he  subsequently  occasionally  visited  Vittoria  at  Tschia,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wars  in  which  Charles  V.  was  involved,  he  could  stay  with 
her  only  for  a  short  period.  During  the  time  of  their  separation  she  allevi- 
ated her  solitude,  which  was  the  more  irksome  that  she  had  no  children,  by 
devoting  herself  to  intellectual  pursuits.  She  had  early  shown  a  genius  for 
poetry,  and  now  she  found  a  pleasing  occupation  in  those  elegant  poetical 
compositions  in  which  she  celebrates  the  virtues  of  her  husband,  and  gives 
vent  to  the  tenderness  and  strength  of  her  own  affection.  These  effusions  of 
her  genius  she  regularly  sent  to  him,  and  he  responded,  if  not  in  poems,  yet 
in  letters  breathing  the  tenderest  attachment. 

At  the  battle  of  Pavia,  fought  February  24,  1525,  he  was  generalissimo 
of  the  imperial  army,  and  contributed  greatly  by  his  courage  and  military 
skill  to  the  gaining  of  that  battle  by  the  Imperialists.  He  was,  however, 
wounded  on  that  memorable  day,  and  died  at  Milan,  November  29,  that 
year,  when  only  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  while  besieging  the  for- 
tress of  that  place.  Vittoria,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  wan 
inconsolable,  and  when  she  was  able  to  compose  herself  to  write,  she  gave 
expression  to  her  grief  in  strains  of  poetry.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
tender  and  beautiful  sonnets  in  which  she  pours  forth  her  feelings  of  desola- 
tion in  her  state  of  mournful  widowhood  : — 

"  Methinks  the  sun  his  wonted  beam  denies, 

Nor  lends  so  fair  light  to  his  sister's  car ; 

Methinks  each  planet  mild,  and  lovely  star. 

Has  left  its  sweet  course  in  the  spangl'd  skies. 
Fallen  is  the  heart  of  noble  enterprise, 

True  glory  perish'd,  and  the  pride  of  war ; 

All  grace  and  ev'ry  virtue  faded  are — 

The  leaf  is  wither'd  and  the  flow'ret  dies, 
Unmov'd  I  am,  though  earth  and  heav'n  invite, 

Warm'd  by  no  ray,  nor  fann'd  if  zephyr  blow ; 

All  offices  of  nature  are  derang'd. 
Since  the  bright  sun  that  cheer'd  me  vauish'd  eo — 

The  courses  of  the  world  have  quite  been  chang'il. 

Ah,  no !  but  sorrow  veils  them  from  my  sight."  ' 

1  Glassford's  Lyrical  Composition*  selected  from  the  Italian  Poet*,  p.  79. 
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Vittoria,  though  in  the  prime  of  life  when  bereaved  of  her  husband,  and 
though  she  survived  him  upwards  of  twenty-one  years,  cherished  his  memory 
with  such  rare  constancy  that  she  could  never  be  induced  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  of  which  she  had  repeated  proposals  made  to  her.  "To  others," 
she  said,  "the  noble  Pescara  may  be  dead;  to  me  he  still  lives."  Having 
resolved  now  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  seclusion  from  the  gay 
world,  coveting  neither  its  pleasures  nor  the  incense  of  its  flattery,  she  sought 
and  found  in  literary  and  sacred  studies,  and  in  devotional  exercises,  resources 
by  which  to  solace  the  solitariness  of  widowhood.  Yet,  while  cultivating 
mortification  to  the  world  as  a  prime  religious  duty,  she  never  bound  herself 
by  the  monastic  vows ;  nor  did  she  so  abstract  herself  from  society  as  not  to 
maintain  intercourse  with  many  chosen  friends,  among  whom  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  learned  men,  who  admired  the  elegance  of  her  genius, 
and  were  attracted  by  the  charms  of  her  conversation.  Born. and  brought 
up  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  she  observed  the  outward  forms  of  the  worship  of 
that  church ;  but  her  enlightened  mind  rising  superior  to  its  superstitions,  she 
placed  religion  mainly  in  mortification  to  the  world  and  self,  and  in  the  con- 
templation and  love  of  God.  In  one  of  her  sonnets,  in  which  she  represents 
these  as  the  chief  constituents  of  all  true  piety,  she  says  : — 

"  Eternal  God,  what  peace  of  mind  has  he — 
What  light,  what  love,  what  joy  of  various  kind — 
Wheu  to  the  world  and  self  no  more  inclined. 
His  heart  with  full  desire  is  turned  to  thee  ! "  l 

And  Aretmo  in  writing  to  her  says,  "  It  surely  is  not  your  opinion  that  the 
silent  tongue,  the  downcast  eyes,  and  the  coarse  raiment  are  the  great  essen- 
tials, but  purity  of  soul."2 

While  she  was  residing  at  Naples,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  without  human  merits,  was  extensively  propagated 
in  that  city  by  the  zealous  private  instructions  of  a  Spaniard,  Juan  Valdez, 
who  was  one  of  the  viceroy's  secretaries.  From  his  position  in  society,  his 
engaging  manners,  his  eminent  talents,  and  his  uncommon  conversational 
powers,  Valdez  had  acquired  great  influence,  and  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
that  doctrine  highly  popular  among  many  in  Naples,  not  only  of  the  common 
people,  but  of  the  learned  and  of  the  higher  ranks  of  both  sexes.  Among 
other  women  of  distinction  who  became  converts  to  this  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  was  Vittoria  Colonna.-5  It  seemed  to  her  to  be 
the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  also  recommended  itself  to  her 
judgment  as  the  truth  of  God,  from  its  adaptation  to  the  deep  wants  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  who,  as  a  sinner,  needs  above  all  things  reconciliation-  with 

1  Glassford's  Lyrical  Compositions,  &c.,  p.  69. 

z  Ranke's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  book  ii.  3  Ibid. 
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God.  Other  correlative  doctrines  were  embraced  by  her  not  less  sincerely 
and  strongly.  She  was  convinced,  for  example,  that  all  spiritual  life,  that 
all  grace  and  strength,  must  be  derived  from  vital  union  to  Christ,  and  that 
without  supplies  from  him  neither  spiritual  life  nor  Christian  fruitfulness  can 
be  maintained.  This  doctrine  she  beautifully  lays  down  and  dwells  upon  in 
one  of  her  sonnets,  in  which  she  delineates  her  own  experience. 

"  Thanks  to  thy  sovereign  grace,  O  God  !  if  I 

Am  graff 'd  in  that  true  vine  a  living  shoot, 

Whose  arms  embrace  the  world,  and  in  whose  root, 

Planted  by  faith,  our  lire  must  hidden  lie. 
But  thou  beholdest  how  I  fade  and  dry, 

Choked  with  a  waste  of  leaf,  and  void  of  fruit, 

Unless  thy  spring  perennial  shall  recruit 

My  sapless  branch,  still  wanting  fresh  supply. 
O  cleanse  me,  then,  and  make  me  to  abide 

Wholly  in  thee,  to  drink  thy  heavenly  dew, 

And,  watered  daily  with  my  tears,  to  grow. 
Thou  art  the  Truth,  thy  promise  is  my  guide ; 

Prepare  me  when  thou  coinest,  Lord,  to  show 

Fruits  answering  to  the  stock  on  which  I  grow.'1 ' 

These  resuscitated  and  living  truths  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
Vittoria,  who  was  so  greatly  disposed  to  religious  contemplation  and  in- 
quiry ;  and  in  the  religious  movement  in  Naples  she  took  a  lively  interest. 
Between  the  Reformers  in  that  city  and  her  there  was  a  community  of  con- 
viction ;  she  assembled  with  them  in  their  meetings,  and  in  contemporary 
documents  she  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  converts  in  Italy 
to  the  new  opinions. 2 

Among  her  most  intimate  friends  and  most  welcome  visitants,  were  some 
of  those  Italian  divines  who  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The 
celebrated  Bernardino  Ochino,  in  particular,  occupied  a  high  place  in  her 
esteem.  No  one  more  revered  his  character,  or  more  admired  his  unrivalled 
eloquence,  or  more  ardently  drunk  in  evangelical  truth  from  his  eloquent 
and  impassioned  discourses  when  he  preached  at  Naples,  than  Vittoria. 

The  friendship  existing  between  Vittoria  and  Ochino  was  well  known ; 
and  in  the  year  1538,  when  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Venice,  among 
whom  a  strong  tendency  to  evangelical  truth  had  sprung  up,  were  passion- 
ately desirous  to  procure  him  to  preach  to  them  during  the  approaching 
Lent,  Cardinal  Bembo,  at  their  request,  wrote  to  Vittoria,  beseeching  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  Ochino,  which  was  great,  to  induce  him  to  comply 
with  this  invitation.  This  she  did  with  success;  and  after  Ochino  had 
been  for  some  time  preaching  to  the  people  of  Venice,  Bembo,  in  an  elegant 

1  Glassford's  Lyrical  Compositions,  &c.,  p.  71. 

2  M'Crie's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  p.  164. 
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letter  addressed  to  her  from  that  city,  February  23,  1539,  while  describing 
the  entrancing  power  of  Ochino's  oratoiy,  and  the  excellence  of  the  matter 
he  delivered,  returns  her  thanks  for  sending  them  a  preacher  from  whose 
sermons  he  and  the  people  of  Venice  had  received  so  much  instruction  and 
delight.  "I  send  your  highness,"  says  he,  "the  extracts  of  our  very  reve- 
rend Frate  Bernardino,  to  whom  I  have  listened,  during  the  small  part  of 
this  Lent  which  is  over,  with  a  pleasure  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  express. 
Assuredly  I  never  have  heard  a  preacher  more  useful  or  holier  than  he.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  your  highness  esteems  him  so  much  as  you  do.  He  dis- 
courses very  differently  from,  and  in  a  more  Christian  manner  than  any  other 
that  has  mounted  the  pulpit  in  my  day,  and  with  more  lively  charity  and 
love,  brings  forth  truths  of  superior  excellence  and  usefulness.  He  pleases 
everybody  above  measure,  and  will  carry  the  hearts  of  all  with  him  when 
he  leaves  this  place.  From  the  whole  city  I  send  your  highness  immortal 
thanks  for  the  favour  you  have  done  us,  and  I,  especially,  will  ever  feel 
obliged  to  you." 

In  another  letter  to  her,  dated  March  15,  he  says: — "I  talk  with  your 
highness  as  I  talked  this  morning  with  the  reverend  father,  Frate  Bernar- 
dino, to  whom  I  have  laid  open  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  as  I  would  have 
done  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  I  am  persuaded  he  is  acceptable  and  dear. 
Never  have  I  had  the  pleasure  to  speak  to  a  holier  man  than  he.  I  should 
have  been  now  at  Padua,  both  on  account  of  a  business  which  has  engaged 
me  for  a  whole  year,  and  also  to  shun  the  applications  with  which  I  am 
incessantly  assailed  in  consequence  of  this  blessed  cardinalate;1  but  I  was 
unwilling  to  deprive  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  most  excellent, 
holy,  and  edifying  sermons." 

And  on  the  14th  of  April  he  writes: — "  Our  Frate  Bernardino,  whom  I 
desire  henceforth  to  call  mine  as  well  as  yours,  is  at  present  adored  in  this 
city.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  does  not  extol  him  to  the  skies. 
0  what  pleasure !  0  what  delight !  0  what  joy  has  he  given !  But  I  reserve 
his  praises  until  I  meet  your  highness,  and,  in  the  meantime,  supplicate  our 
Lord  to  order  his  life  so  as  that  it  may  endure  longer  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  profit  of  man,  than  it  can  endure  according  to  the  treatment  which 
he  now  gives  it."2 

Among  others  with  whom  Vittoria  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
was  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards  made  cardinal,  who  had  quitted  England 
rather  than  acknowledge  Henry  VIII. 's  assumed  supremacy  over  the 
church.  Brought  into  fellowship  with  many  of  the  literati  in  Italy  who 
had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ  alone,  he  pro- 

1  Bembo  had  lately  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Rome. 
•  M'Crie'g  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy,  pp.  112-114.    ' 
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fessed  himself  an  ardent  convert  to  this  doctrine ;  he  even  laboured  to  in- 
stil it  into  the  minds  of  others,  joined  with  those  favourable  to  evangelical 
truth  in  religious  exercises,  and  was  the  means  of  drawing  many  into  their 
society,  though,  unhappily,  in  his  subsequent  career,  his  name  is  ingloriously 
associated  with  that  of  Queen  Mary  in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of 
England.  Taken  altogether,  he  was  just  such  a  man  as  Vittoria  was  very 
likely  to  admit  into  her  friendship.  His  fine  talents — his  literary  tastes 
— his  complaisant  manners,  and  his  ostentatious  pretensions  to  piety,  were 
all  calculated  to  win  upon  her,  and  they  gained  him  in  a  high  degree  her 
confidence  and  esteem. 1 

From  her  admiration  of  Ochino's  eloquence,  and  her  veneration  for  his 
character,  fears  were  entertained,  when  he  threw  off  his  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that  she  also  would  break  off  from  its  com- 
munion. This  issue  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  notwithstanding  his  warm  approval 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  his  professed  desire  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  never  contemplated  the  overthrow 
of  the  Papal  supremacy,  or  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  was 
very  desirous,  if  possible,  to  prevent.  The  loss  of  a  personage  who  en- 
joyed such  high  and  well-merited  fame  as  Vittoria,  would  have  been  the  loss 
of  a  name  which  reflected  lustre  upon  the  Romish  church;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  had  she  taken  the  decisive  step  of  practically  testifying  against 
it  as  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  by  a  formal  separation  from  its  communion, 
this  would  have  exercised  an  important  influence,  injurious  to  that  church, 
upon  many  minds  in  Italy,  who  honoured  her  for  the  excellence  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  acknowledged  the  fascinating  power  of  her  genius.  Pole,  there- 
fore, exerted  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  convince  her  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  her  to  follow  the  example  of  Ochino,  who  was  himself  on 
the  road  to  eternal  ruin,  and  who  was  drawing  others  to  the  same  condem- 
nation ;  that  her  wisest  and  safest  course  would  be  to  remain  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church,  out  of  which  there  was  no  salvation, 
and  to  throw  the  weight  of  her  influence  into  the  scale  of  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  protect  the  church  against  the  dangerous  designs  and  mea- 
sures of  such  as  were  seeking  its  destruction ;  that  even  to  correspond  with 
Ochino  would  expose  her  to  the  utmost  peril,  and  that,  therefore,  should  she 
icceive  letters  from  that  bewitching  orator,  she  ought  to  consult  with  him  or 
Cardinal  Cervini  before  reading  them,  or  at  least  before  returning  an  answer 
to  them. 

From  the  high  opinion  she  had  formed  of  Pole,  her  mind  was  greatly 
swayed  by  his  counsel.  It  operated,  if  not  in  producing,  yet  in  strengthen- 
ing her  aversion  to  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  of 

i  Ranke's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  book  ii.  ; 
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Rome,  and  it  estranged  her  heart  from  her  old  friend  Ochino.  Having  re- 
ceived a  packet  from  Ochino,  sent  her  from  Bologna,  she  now,  acting  upon 
Pole's  advice,  transmitted  it  for  examination  to  Cervini,  afterwards  Pope 
Marcellus  II.,  along  with  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  she  informs  him  that  she 
had  acted  herein  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  her  English 
friend,  in  complying  with  whose  counsels  she  was  persuaded,  from  her  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  his  character,  that  she  could  not  be  wrong.  In  a  post- 
script to  the  letter  she  thus  writes — a  plain  evidence  of  Pole's  success  in 
bringing  her  into  precisely  the  state  of  mind  he  desired: — "I  am  grieved  to 
see  that  the  more  he  [Ochino]  thinks  to  excuse  himself  he  condemns  him- 
self the  more,  and  the  more  he  believes  he  will  save  others  from  shipwreck 
the  more  he  exposes  himself  to  the  deluge,  being  out  of  the  ark  which  saves 
and  gives  security."1 

The  concluding  part  of  this  sentence,  which  is  the  latest  expression  of 
her  sentiments  on  the  question  of  separation  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  that  we  have  met  with,  reveals  the  mistaken  principle  which 
entangled  the  mind  of  Vittoria ;  she  clung  to  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  that  church— to  the  belief  that  it  alone  was  the  fold  of  Christ, 
that  in  it  alone  salvation  was  to  be  found.  The  breaking  of  this  unity 
was  also  the  point  at  which  many  of  the  literati  of  Italy,  whose  opinions 
as  to  doctrine  harmonized  to  a  great  extent  with  those  of  the  Protestants, 
stumbled.  It  was  well  that  the  Reformers  broke  through  the  spell  of 
the  unity  of  the  Romish  church;  for  had  there  been  no  separations,  no 
ruptures,  the  swelling  agitations  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  gradually 
have  subsided,  and  things  have  sunk  down  to  the  old  level,  and  have  moved 
on  in  the  old  channel. 

Vittoria  died  at  Rome,  in  1547.  Michael  Angelo,  one  of  her  many  de- 
voted friends,  visited  her  on  her  deathbed,  and  saw  her  expire.  "  When 
her  lofty  and  gentle  spirit  had  forsaken  its  fair  tenement,  he  raised  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  a  sacred  respect."2  He  composed  a  touching  sonnet  to 
her  memory.  Her  worth  and  genius  have  also  been  embalmed  by  Ariosto, 
in  seven  stanzas  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  book  xxxvii.  Of  her  writings,  only 
a  few  fugitive  pieces  remain.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  taste  they  dis- 
play, combined  with  the  purest  morality  and  the  most  fervent  piety.  "She 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  sonnetteers, "  says  a  critic  in  the  Edinburyh 
Review,  "and  in  the  grave  dignity  of  her  sonnets,  and  in  the  absence  of  con- 
ceits and  epigrammatic  turns,  approaches  nearly  to  the  style  of  Words- 
worth.1'3 

1  M'Crie's  Rtf.  in  Italy,  pp.  164,  165.  2  Mra.  Jameson.  3  Vol.  Lc.  p.  359. 
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No.  IV.— (p.  525). 

Instructions  of  Henry  II.  of  France  to  Oriz,  in  Relation  to  Renee,  Duchess 
of  Ferrara. 

"DR.  ORIZ,  one  of  the  penitentiaries  of  our  holy  father  the  pope,  on  ar- 
riving at  Ferrara,  whither  the  king  forthwith  sends  him,  shall  deliver 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  the  letters  which  the  said  lord  [Henry  II.]  has 
written  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  shall  make  known  to  him  how  he 
[Oriz]  has.  express  commission  from  his  majesty  to  exert  himself  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  business  in  regard  to  which  he  is  despatched.  Immediately 
hereupon,  he  shall  be  informed  by  the  said  duke  as  to  the  means  he  shall 
adopt  in  order  to  begin  and  prosecute,  in  the  best  manner,  so  good,  so  holy, 
and  salutary  a  work,  which,  by  commandment  of  the  king,  he  has  under- 
taken. 

"  After  having  understood  from  the  said  duke  what  he  is  to  do,  and  after  ' 
having,  from  personal  conversation  with  the  duchess,  carefully  inquired 
into,  and  informed  himself  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  she  has  fallen  into 
error,  that,  precisely  knowing  her  sentiments,  he  may  advise  as  to  the  re- 
monstrances, proposals,  and  arguments  which  he  shall  employ  in  order  to 
reclaim  her  and  bring  her  back  to  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  shall  deliver 
the  letter  written  to  her  by  the  king  with  his  own  hand.  At  the  same  time, 
he  shall  say  to  her  that  his  majesty — having  heard  from  several  quarters  of 
the  calamity,  than  which  a  greater  could  not  have  happened  to  her,  she  had 
been  brought  into  by  precipitating  herself  into  the  labyrinth  of  these  un- 
happy and  execrable  opinions,  contrary  to  our  holy  faith  and  religion — has 
been  affected  with  a  degree  of  sorrow  impossible  for  him  to  express,  such 
news  being  to  him  not  less  distressing  than  if  he  had  heard  of  the  death  both 
of  the  body  and  soul  of  his  only  aunt,  whom  he  has  always  so  greatly  loved, 
esteemed,  and  honoured,  as  he  still  does  in  no  common  degree;  so  that  when 
he  shall  hear  of  her  being  reconciled  and  brought  back  to  the  true  obedience 
of  the  church,  the  relief  and  delight  this  will  afford  him  will  not  be  less  than 
if  he  saw  her  raised  from  death  to  life ;  and  the  thanks  he  renders  to  God 
for  the  greatest  blessings  he  has  received  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  grati- 
tude of  heart  he  will  experience  on  seeing  her,  as  he  hopes  shortly  to  do,  re- 
conciled to,  and  restored  to  the  pale  of  our  holy  mother  church,  and  freed 
and  purified  from  these  accursed,  execrable,  and  soul-ruining  errors.  To  this 
she  ought  the  more  effectually  to  be  persuaded,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  great  favours  God  has  conferred  upon  her,  and  among  others,  of  her 
being  descended  from  the  purest  blood  of  the  most  Christian  house  of  France, 
in  which  no  monster  has  ever  dwelt.  To  see  that  that  lady,  instead  of  fol- 
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lowing  the  footsteps  of  her  progenitors,  who  with  singular  zeal  have  always 
protected  our  Holy  Catholic  faith,  was  resolved  to  continue  pertinaciously  ob- 
stinate, would  be  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  king,  and  would  make  him 
withhold  the  friendship,  attentions,  and  marks  of  affection  she  might 
otherwise  have  expected  from  a  good  nephew,  holding,  as  he  did,  nothing 
in  greater  detestation  than  all  who  belong  to  such  reprobate  sects,  of  which 
he  is  a  mortal  enemy. 

' '  If  after  using  such  remonstrances  and  arguments  as  these,  together  with 
those  which,  from  his  office  and  profession,  he  shall  employ  to  instruct  her 
in  the  truth  and  in  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness,  the  said  Dr. 
Oriz  finds  it  impossible,  by  gentle  methods,  to  gain  and  reclaim  her,  he  will 
consider  with  the  said  duke  what  can  be  done  by  rigour  and  severity  to  bring 
her  to  reason. 

' '  And  in  the  first  place,  the  king  is  of  opinion  that  the  duke  should  cause 
some  sermons  to  be  preached  by  the  said  Oriz,  upon  the  chief  points  as  to 
which  she  is  found  to  be  most  in  error ;  the  duke  himself  to  attend  the  ser- 
mons and  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the  said  lady  with  her  whole  house- 
hold, however  she  may  refuse  or  whatever  objection  she  may  make.  Hav- 
ing continued  that  exercise  for  some  days,  if  he  sees  that  such  means  are 
ineffectual  in  producing  upon  her  a  favourable  impression,  the  said  Oriz  shall 
declare  to  her,  in  presence  of  the  duke,  that  the  king  has  given  him  express 
charge,  by  the  present  instructions,  signed  with  his  own  hand,  which  he 
.-1  Kill  then  show  her,  that  if,  after  all  possible  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
bring  her  to  a  right  mind,  she  is  still  resolved  to  continue  obstinate  and  per- 
tinacious in  her  said  errors,  without  any  wish  to  be  brought  back  to  the 
obedience  of  the  church  and  to  the  observance  of  our  Holy  Catholic  faith, 
his  majesty  wills,  and  indeed  most  earnestly  beseeches  and  exhorts  the  duke 
to  cause  the  said  lady  to  be  shut  up  in  seclusion  from  all  society,  that  she 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  corrupt  anybody  but  herself,  removing  from  her 
entirely  her  own  children  and  her  whole  household,  of  whatever  nation,  who 
have  been  accused  or  strongly  suspected  of  the  said  errors  and  false  doc- 
trines ;  and  in  order  judicially  to  proceed  against  them,  names  the  said  Oriz 
as  a  person  who  is  experienced  in  such  matters,  as  being  inquisitor  of  the 
faith  in  this  kingdom :  and  their  said  process  being  ended,  exemplary  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  delinquents,  his  majesty  remitting  it  to  the 
said  duke  to  cause  that  in  such  executions  and  legal  proceedings,  as  also 
that  in  what  touches  or  concerns  the  person  of  the  said  lady  and  those  who 
depend  upon  her,  such  moderation  may  be  exercised  that,  the  claims  of 
justice  being  duly  regarded,  no  scandal  or  cause  of  reproach  may  arise." l 

1  Le  Laboureur,  torn.  i.  pp.  717,  718. 
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No.  V.— (p.  595.) 
Letter  of  Olympia  Morata  to  Anne  of  Este,  Duchess  of  Guise. 

"MOST  illustrious  Princess  Anne, — Although  we  are  now  far  separated 
from  each  other,  yet  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  you.  I  would  have 
written  to  you  sooner,  had  it  not  been  that  for  many  good  reasons  I  could 
not  venture  to  do  so.  But  I  have  embraced  the  opportunity  which  has  now 
presented  itself  from  the  visit  paid  us  here  by  a  learned  and  pious  man  from 
Lorraine,  of  whom  I  inquired  with  the  greatest  earnestness  how  you  were. 
When  he  promised  to  see  to  it  that  my  letter  should  be  conveyed  to  you,  I 
could  not  think  that  you  would  be  so  unkind  as  not  to  read  with  pleasure  a 
letter  from  her  who  was  brought  up  with  you  from  your  tender  years.  You 
know  how  familiarly  (although  you  were  my  princess  and  mistress)  we  lived 
together  for  so  many  years,  and  how  we  prosecuted  together  the  same 
studies,  which  ought,  surely,  to  increase  continually  the  friendly  feeling 
then  formed  between  us.  I  indeed  call  God  to  witness,  illustrious  princess, 
that  from  my  heart  I  wish  you  all  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  though 
I  have  no  desire  to  live  again  in  a  court — for  that,  were  I  so  inclined, 
I  might  do  here — yet  if,  notwithstanding  our  distance  from  each  other, 
I  could  do  you  service  by  ministering  to  your  consolation,  or  in  any 
other  way,  be  assured  that  I  would  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
devotion. 

"  There  is  nothing  which  I  more  desire  than  that  you  should  seriously 
apply  yourself  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  alone  can  unite 
you  to  God  and  comfort  you  under  all  the  miseries  of  this  life.  I  myself 
have  certainly  no  other  consolation,  no  other  delight.  From  the  time  when, 
by  the  singular  goodness  of  God,  I  departed  from  the  midst  of  the  idolatry 
of  Italy,  and  came  with  my  husband,  Andrew  Grunthler,  a  physician,  into 
Germany,  it  is  incredible  what  a  change  God  has  wrought  upon  my  mind,  so 
that  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  for  which  I  had  formerly  the  greatest 
aversion,  I  now  find  my  sole  delight,  and  study  them  continually  with  all 
the  application  of  mind  of  which  I  am  capable,  despising  all  those  things- 
riches,  honours,  and  pleasures— which  formerly  I  was  wont  so  much  to  ad- 
mire. I  indeed  wish,  most  excellent  princess,  that  you  would  take  these 
things  into  your  most  serious  consideration.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing 
stable  here ;  all  things  are  subject  to  change ;  and  the  path  of  death,  as  the 
poet  says,  must  one  day,  and  that  shortly,  be  trodden  by  us  all.  Time  flies 
away :  neither  riches  nor  honours,  nor  the  favour  of  kings,  are  of  any  avail 
for  our  salvation ;  that  faith  by  which  we  embrace  Christ  can  alone  deliver 
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us  from  eternal  death  and  condemnation  ;  and  this  faith,  as  it  is  the  gift  of 
God,  you  ought  to  seek  from  him  by  earnest,  importunate  prayer. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christ,  of  which 
even  the  devil  is  not  ignorant ;  it  is  necessary,  besides,  to  have  that  faith 
which  worketh  by  love,  and  by  which  you  may  be  emboldened  to  profess 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  ;  for  he  says,  '  Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me,  of  him  also  shall  I  be  ashamed  before  my  Father;'  nor 
would  there  ever  have  been  any  martyrs  had  they  concealed  their  faith. 

"  Wherefore,  my  dearest  princess,  since  God  has  so  greatly  favoured  you 
as  to  have  made  known  to  you  his  truth,  and  since  you  well  know  that 
those  persons  who  are  now  committed  to  the  flames  in  such  numbers,  in 
France,  are  innocent,  and  undergo  so  many  torments  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  certainly  your  duty  to  make  known  your  sentiments, 
either  by  vindicating  them  before  the  king  or  by  interceding  in  their  be- 
half. If  you  hold  your  peace  or  connive,  and  suffer  your  brethren  to  be 
thus  tormented  and  burned,  without  manifesting,  at  least  by  words,  your 
displeasure  at  such  proceedings,  you  will  seem  by  your  silence  to  conspire 
for  their  destruction,  and  to  league  with  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

"  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  '  Were  I  to  do  this  I  might  excite  the  anger 
of  the  king  or  of  my  husband  against  me,  and  make  many  others  my  ene- 
mies.' 0  consider  that  it  is  much  better  for  you  to  be  hated  by  men  than 
by  God,  who  is  able  to  torment  not  only  the  body,  but  also  the  soul  in  ever- 
lasting fire !  But  if  you  have  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  all  things,  for  your 
friend,  no  one  can  hurt  you  without  his  permission.  Revolve,  I  pray  you, 
these  things  in  your  mind.  O  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  are  in  good  earnest  cultivating  piety  and  the  fear  of  God ! 

"  Be  diligent,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  in 
prayer.  '  Whatsoever,'  says  Christ,  '  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name, 
he  will  give  it  you'  (John  xv.  16).  Remember  that  you  were  born  in  a 
mortal  condition,  and  do  not  listen  to  those  who  say,  'This  life  is  very 
short,  therefore  let  us  follow  the  desires  of  our  heart,  let  us  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world.'  Listen  rather  to  Paul,  who  says,  '  If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh  (that  is,  if  ye  surrender  yourselves  to  sensual  pleasures)  ye  shall  perish 
for  ever.' 

"  Should  I  learn  that  my  letter  has  bejn  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  write 
more  at  length  on  this  subject ;  and  if  you  desire  to  learn  Christ,  I  will  take 
care  to  have  some  Christian  books  conveyed  to  you.  This  letter  I  have 
written  under  the  impulse  of  feelings  of  the  most  ardent  affection  towards 
you.  Since  God  has  called  me  to  his  most  glorious  heavenly  kingdom,  it  is 
my  most  fervent  desire  that  you  may  become  a  partaker  of  the  same  eternal 
blessings,  and  the  knowledge  that  in  answer  to  my  prayers  you  have  become 
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so,  would  afford  me  the  greatest  happiness,  and  would  call  forth  my  most 
fervent  gratitude  to  God.     Farewell. 

"HEIDELBERG,  July  1,  1554.'" 

The  scene  at  the  execution  of  some  of  the  Amboise  conspirators,  referred 
to  in  the  Life  of  Olympia  Morata  as  a  probable  evidence  that  this  letter  was 
not  altogether  without  effect  upon  Anne  of  Este,  may  here  be  more  fully 
described.  Castelnau  of  Chalost, 2  with  fifteen  gentlemen  who  had  been 
concerned  in  that  conspiracy,  having  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  king  and  then  depart  whithersoever  they  pleased,  they  were,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  solemn  promise  which  the  Duke  of  Nemours  had  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the  castle  of  Am- 
boise. The  king,  queen,  queen-mother,  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court,  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  whole  sixteen  from  the  windows  and 
balconies  of  the  castle.  The  courtly  spectators,  with  one  exception,  were  all 
gay,  as  if  witnessing  some  scene  of  amusement,  talking  and  smiling  to  one 
another.  This  exception  was  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  who  was  reluctantly 
present  and  beheld  the  dismal  spectacle  with  deep  distress.  The  sufferers 
died  offering  up  loud  and  fervent  prayers  to  God,  and  appealing  to  Him  in 
vindication  of  their  innocence  of  any  hostile  purpose  against  the  king  or  any 
of  the  royal  family.  Villemongue,  one  of  the  sufferers,  having,  before  his  execu- 
tion, dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  companions,  raised  them  to  heaven 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lord!  behold  the  blood  of  thy  children  most 
cruelly  slain.  Thou  wilt  take  vengeance."  At  this  appeal  to  Heaven,  which 
went  like  a  dagger  to  her  heart,  the  Duchess  of  Guise  gave  a  shriek  of  horror, 
and  starting  from  her  seat,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of  Catharine,  the  queen, 
mother,  where  she  sobbed  and  cried  most  bitterly.  The  queen-mother,  whose 
conscience  was  less  easily  impressed,  asked  the  duchess  why  she  lamented 
after  such  a  manner.  "Alas!  madame,"  replied  she,  "have  I  not  cause? 
I  have  witnessed  the  most  strange  and  piteous  tragedy — the  effusion  of  inno- 
cent blood— blood  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  subjects  the  king  ever  had ; 
and  much  I  fear  some  heavy  curse  will  fall  upon  our  house,  and  that  God 
will  exterminate  us  for  this  barbarity."3 

1  Opera  Olympia  Morata,  p.  146. 

2  This  was  a  different  person  from  Castelnau  de  la  Mauvissiere,  author  of  the  Memoiro, 
who  was  a  distinguished  leader  011  the  other  side. 

3  De  Thou,  Hintoire,  torn.  ii.  p.  773.  Mrs.  Marsh's  Hist.  Rtf.  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  132, 133. 
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